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PASSENGER  TRAIN  TIME  TABLE. 

Leaye  Philadelphia  from  the  Depot,  Broad  and  Oallowhill  Street,  at 

7}  A.  M.,  and  3}  P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays,  when  an 

Excursion  Train  leayes  at  7}  A.  M.     Returning 

leaves  Pottsyille  at  4  P.  M. 


UP  TRAINS. 


I 


DOWN  TRAINS. 


STATIONS. 

Mom, 

Way 
Aft'n, 

STATIONS. 

Wag 
Mom, 

Exp'% 
A/en, 

LeaTOS  Philadilphia, 

7.80 

8.80 

Leaves  Pottsvillb, 

lM 

8.80 

Passes  Schl.  Viaduct, 



8.41 

Passes  Mt.  Ca&bon, 

7.87 

8.87 

"     Manayunk, 



8.60 

"     SoHL.  Hatbm, 

7.46 

8.46 

**     Conshohocken, 



4.06 

**     Orwigsburg, 

7.67 

_ 

"     Norristown, 

— 

4.12 

"     Auburn, 

8.05 

-~ 

<*     Port  Kennedy, 

— 

4.21 

"     Poet  Cliktov, 

8.20 

4.10 

"     Valley  Forge, 

— 

4.26 

<«     Hamburg, 

&80 

— 

"     Phcimixvillb, 

8.81 

4.41 

<'     Mohrsville, 

8.48 

.  — 

"     Royer*8  Ford, 



4.51 

"     Althouse's, 

8.68 

— 

"     Limerick, 

— 

4.66 

9.10 

4.61 

"       POTTSTOWH, 

8.68 

5.18 

"     Birdsboro, 

9.82 

_ 

"     DouglassTiUe, 

— 

5.22 

<*     Douglassyille, 

9.41 

— 

"     Birdsboro, 

.. 

6.88 

"       POTTSTOWK, 

9.61 

6.80 

<*       RlADINO, 

9.84 

6.00 

<<     Limerick, 

10.04 



**     Althouse's, 



6.25 

«*     Beyer's  Ford, 

10.08 

-. 

•<     MohrsTille, 

— 

6.80 

10.18 

6.66 

*'     Hamburg, 

— 

6.48 

♦<     Valley  Forge, 

10.29 

— 

•*     PoBT  Clintoh, 

10.17 

6.68 

"     Port  Kennedy, 

10.84 

— 

•*     Auburn, 



7.11 

<<     Norristown, 

10.44 



**     Orwigsburg, 

~. 

7.19 

«     Conshohocken, 

10.61 

— 

•*     Som.  Hayim, 

10.48 

7.27 

«     Manayunk, 

11.06 

.. 

"     MouKT  Cabjbon, 

10.62 

786 

«     Schl.  Viaduct 

11.18 

_ 

Arriyes  at  Pottsvillb, 

11.00 

7.46 

Arriyes  at  Philad'a. 

11.80 

7.00 

STAGE  CONNEXIONS. 

At  PHonrviLLi,  with  Bzprett  aod  Way  Trains.  Ibr  T«Uow  Spxings,  Ae. 
At  PuwawiWH,  with  Kxpreas  Trains,  ft>r  Boyeratoim,  AllentoWn,  Ac. 
At  RBAnnro,  with  Bxpraes  Trains,  fn  Lebanon,  Harrlshnrg,  Bemyilla,  Jonestown,  Ac 
At  PonsTiLU,  with  Express  Trains,  fat  Northnmberland,  Sunboxj,  Danyille,  Oatft- 
wisMu  A<9C 

RAILROAD   CONNEXIONS. 

At  Pom  OLDtfoir.  to  Tamaqna,  thenoe  by  Stace  to  Maiwh  Obunk,  WHkeebarre,  Laok*- 
wannn,  HaseltonjAe. 
At  SoBUTuni.  Hatkt,  to  Minersrille,  Tremont,  Ao. 
At  Momn  Oaebov,  to  Tnscarora,  Middleport,  Ac 
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PASSENGER  FARES  AND  DISTANCES. 


UP    TRAINS 

i 

DOWN  TRAINS. 

DM. 

From  FhUatTa  to 

FA&X8. 

No.  1  No.  2 

JHtL 

From  FottBviUe  to 

FABXS. 

No.l\No.2 

H 

SoU.  Viaduct, 

.15] 

.10 

1 

Mount  Cakbon, 

.06 

.06 

7 

Manayank, 

.20 

.16 

4 

ScHL.  Haven, 

.16 

.10 

18i 

Conshohocken, 

.80 

.26 

7 

Orwigsburg, 

.20 

.16 

17 

Norristown, 

.40 

.80 

10 

AuburD, 

.80 

.26 

21} 

Port  Kennedy, 

.66 

.60 

16 

Port  Clinton, 

.46 

.36 

28} 
27} 

Valley  Forge, 

.70 

.60 

18 

Hamburg, 

.66 

.46 

Phcexixvillk, 

.80 

.66 

26 

MolirsTiUe, 

.76 

.60 

82 

Royer's  Ford, 

.96 

.80 

27 

Althoase^s, 

.80 

.66 

84 

Limerick, 

1.06 

.86 

86 

Reading, 

1.06 

.86 

40 

POTTSTOWW, 

1.20 

1.00 

44 

Birdsboro, 

1.80 

1.10 

44} 

DoaglassTille, 

1.86 

1.10 

4m 

Douglassville, 

1.46 

1.20 

49 

Birdaboro, 

1.60 

1.26 

68" 

POTTSTOWN, 

1.60 

1.80 

68 

Rbadiho, 

1.76 

1.46 

69 

Limerick, 

1.76 

1.46 

66 

AlthoQse's, 

2.00 

1.66 

61 

Royer's  Ford, 

1.80 

1.60 

68 

MohrsTiUe, 

2.06 

1.70 

66J 

Phcenixville, 

1.96 

1.66 

76 

Hamburg, 

2.26 

1.90 

m 

Valley  Forge, 

2.06 

1.70 

78 

Poet  Cluttoh, 

2.86 

1.96 

71* 

Port  Kennedy, 

2.10 

1.76 

88 

Aubom, 

2.60 

2.10 

76 

Norristown, 

2.86 

1.96 

86 

Orwigsbnrg, 

2.60 

2.16 

79A 

Conshohocken, 

2.46 

2.00 

89 

ScHL.  Havsn, 

2.70 

2.20 

8()' 

Manayunk, 

2.66 

2.16 

92 

Mount  Cabbov, 

2.76 

2.26 

sn 

Scbl.  Viaduct. 

2.66 

2.20 

98 

POTTBVILLB, 

2.76 

2.26 

9li 

Philadelphia. 

2.76 

2.26 

Way  Trains  stop  at  all  the  points  stated :  Express  Trains  only  at 
those  Stations  in  Small  Capitals,  iisudi  posUivdy  at  no  others. 

All  Passengers  will  purchase  their  tickets  before  entering  the  cars. 

Fifty  pounds  of  Baggage  are  allowed  each  Passenger. 

Passengers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  stand  outside,  on  the  Platforms, 
while  the  cars  are  in  motion. 

Passengers  waiting  for  Way  Trabs,  at  Way  Points  where  there  is 
no  Railroad  Agent,  will  signal  the  approaching  Trains,  otherwise 
they  will  not  stopc 
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TO  JOHN  TUCKER,  Esq., 


PAESIDB5T  or  THB  BBADIKO  RAILROAD,  THK  SCHUYLKILL  VALLBT 
RAILROAD,  ETC.  RTC, 

THESE  SKETCHES  OF  THE  ANTHBAGITE  OOAL  REGIONS,  AND 

THRIR  PRIKCIPAL  0T7TLBT, 
ARE  INBOSIBED 
AS  A  SLIGHT  INTIMATION  OF  THE  RESPECT  WHICH  IS 

■KTBRTA15BD  FOR  HIM  BT  THB  THOUSANDS  DIRECTLY  AKD  IKDIRECTLY  CONKRCTSD 
TTITH  THE  COAL  TRADE. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  present  edition  of  the  ^^Piotorial  Sketch  Book/'  it  will 
be  seen,  contains  the  beautifol  and  celebrated  poem  of  Campbell's 
"  Qertnie  of  Wyoming ''-^as  Originally  promised.  I  cannot  but 
regret,  howerer,  that  owing  to  mrcnmstances  which  need  not  be 
mentioned  here,  the  engravings  prepared  at  my  expense  to  illns- 
trate  it  are  necessarily  omitted.  To  make  amends  for  this,  several 
additional  engravings  have  been  introduced,  together  with  upwards 
of  eighty  pages  of  new  matter,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiH  somewhat 
s^ngthen  the  ^gantic  title  of  the  work,  (bestowed  by  the  former 
publisher,)  as  a  ^<  Sketch-Book  of  Pennsylvania." 

It  is  probably  due  to  me  to  say,,  that  two  or  three  paragraphs 
were  introduced  into  the  first  edition,  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent  One  of  these  paragraphs  will  be  found  on  page  171  of 
*'  Off-Hand  Sketches,"  atid  refers  to  the  Black  Creek  coal  estate  in 
Luieme  county.  The  insertion  of  this  particular  paragraph  was, 
in  my  qunion,  entirely  out  of  place;  and  I  therefore  protested 
against  it^  tbe  moment  it  was  discovered.    It  was  owing  to  this 
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8  PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

circninstance^  that  the  proof-sheets  were  subsequently  withheld  from 
me,  thereby  admitting  a  series  of  errors,  typographical  and  other- 
wise, to  go  forth  uncorrected  in  the  first  edition. 

The  publication  of  the  book  having  subsequently  been  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Bromwell, — ^the  present  liberal-minded,  gentlemanly, 
and  meritorious  publisher, — ^he  requested  me  to  make  the  alterations 
and  improvements  previously  referred  to.  Although,  probably 
not  free  of  errors,  we  cannot  but  commend  the  work,  under  the 
auspices  o(  M7.  Bromwell,  to  the  notice  of  our  friends. 

BOWEN. 


I  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


A   WORD  BEFORE  WE    GO. 


,^<Ni^i^/WN^WVW 


Ix  all  parts  of  Europe  the  traveller  is  supplied  with  CKude-books,  de- 
tailing, for  his  special  informatioii  and  satisfaetion,  the  leading  ftsatnres 
of  all  objects  of  interest  on  his  route.  There  is  not  an  antiquated  castle, 
a  battle-field,  a  mountain,  or  a  rlter,  but  has  its  peonliar  points  rerealed 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  stranger,  as  he  rambles  along  fh>m  place  to 
plaee.  No  doubt  this  materially  adds  to  the  interest  and  subsequent  value 
of  trayel ;  and  probably  constitntes  one  of  the  paramount  attraetions  of 
a  tour  in  Europe,  since  all  its  incidents  are  thus  permanently  impressed 
on  the  mind. 

In  the  United  States  no  such  convenienoes  exist;  and  this  is  probably 
one  reason  why  foreigners  generally  misunderstand  and  misrepresent  us 
—they  are  not  tuffidmily  vnformed  to  gite  a  correct  estimate  of  our  re^ 
sources,  peculiarities,  and  institutions.  They  hastily  pass  oyer  our  rail- 
ways and  riyers,  and,  for  the  %ant  of  suitable  printed-guides,  return  as 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  routes  traversed  as  they  were  at  the  starting- 
point — for  seeing  is  not  underttaruUng, 

In  her  physical  aspect  and  resources,  Pennsylyania  is  pre-eminently  the 
most  interesting  State  in  the  Union — ^yet,  for  the  want  ot popular  deterip- 
Uont  and  references,  her  real  character  is  comparatiyely  obscured  from  the 
public  yiew.  The  most  intelligent  indiridual  may  make  the  tour  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Ohio  by  railroad,  and  yet  be  unable  to  identify  one-half 
the  towns,  or  mountains,  or  streams,  or  otherwise  explain  correctly  the 
prominent  tocal  characteristics  of  the  route  trayersed.  Thousands  of 
persons,  of  fortune  and  leisure,  owing  to  this  eril,  are  intimidated  from 
trayelling;  while  many  proceed  direct  to  Europe,  before  visiting  the 
objects  of  interest  in  thnr  own  immediate  land. 

It  was  as  much  with  the  hope  of  cenyerting  our  time  to  a  useful  pur- 

(») 
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10  PBEFAOX. 

pose,  as  reoeiTing  a  reasonable  compensation  for  it,  that  we  tindertook  to 
sketch,  in  a  sprightly  and  popular  waj,  some  of  the  prominent  featoret 
of  our  time-honoured  Commonwealth.  If  we  have  collected  together,  in 
tolerable  order^  a  mass  of  matter  that  will  reliete,  to  some  extent,  the 
fatigue  and  monotony  of  travel,  our  main  object  has  been  attained. 

We  may  add,  that  oyer  setenteen  hundred  dollars  have  been  expended  for 
pictorial  illustrations,  some  of  which  we  can  point  to  as  fdr  specimens  of 
the  art.  During  the  particular  time  we  were  engaged  in  the  pr^aration 
of  these  pages,  however,  an  unusual  activity  prevailed  among  our  best  wood 
engravers,  in  consequence  of  large  orders  firom  the  Government  T?e 
were,  therefore,  in  several  instances,  forced  to  employ  arti^  of  ordinary 
talent— though,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  reader  will  find  little  to 
complain  of  under  this  head; 

The  matter  is,  what  it  purports  to  be,  off-hand,  and  no  particular  cre- 
dit is  claimed  or  expected  for  it.  We  have  profited  from  the  works  of 
others  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  should,  had  our  time  been  lesa  limited. 
Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  works  of  the  late  Prof.  Biohardson, 
and  to  those  of  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Trego,  and  others,  firom  which  the  matter 
not  strictly  original  has  been  mainly  extracted.    With  these  explanations 

our  work  is  done. 

E.  B. 

N.  B. — It  is  proper  to  add,  that  not  having  corrected  the  latter  portion 
of  this  work  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  some  errors  appear 
which  would  not  otherwise  have,  occurred. 
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Spread  with  Btupendoos  hills,  fax  from  the  main, 

Fair  PenniylTania  holds  her  golden  reign ; 

In  fertile  fields  her  wheaten  harvest  grows, 

Charged  with  its  freights  her  favorite  Delaware  flows ', 

From  Erie's  lake  her  soil  with  plenty  teems 

To  where  the  Schuylkill  rolls  has  limpid  streams — 

Sweet  stream  I  what  pencil  can  thy  beauties  tell — 

Where,  wandering  downward  through  the  woody  vale. 

Thy  varying  scenes  to  rural  bliss  invite, 

To  health  and  pleasure  add  a  new  delight. 

Here  Juniata^  too,  allures  the  swain, 

And  gay  Cadorus  roves  along  the  plain ; 

Svxttara^  tumbling  from  the  distant  hill, 

Steals  through  the  waste,  t6  turn  the  industrious  mill — 

Where'er  those  floods  through  groves  or  mountain  stray, 

That  Qod  of  nature  still  directs  the  way ; 

With  fondest  care  has  traced  each  river's  bed. 

And  mighty  streams  thro'  mighty  forests  led  ; 

Bade  agriculture  thus  export  her  freight, 

The  strength  and  glory  of  this  favored  State. 

She,  famed  for  science,  arts,  and  polished  men. 
Admires  her  Franklin,  but  adores  her  Penn, 
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Wlio  wandering  here;  made  barren  forests  bloom, 
And  the  new  soil  a  happier  robe  assume : 
He  planned  no  schemes  that  yirtue  disapproves. 
He  robbed  no  Indian  of  his  native  groves, 
But,  jost  to  all,  beheld  his  tribes  increase. 
Did  what  he  could  to  bind  the  world  in  peaoe, 
And,  far  retreating  from  a  selfish  band. 
Bade  Freedom  flourish  in  this  foreign  land. 

Qay  towns  unnumbered  shine  through  all  her  plains, 
Here  every  art  its  happiest  height  attains : 
The  graceful  ship,  on  nice  proportions  planned, 
Here  finds  perfection  from  the  buildw's  hand. 
To  distant  worlds  oommeroial  visits  pays, 
Or  war's  bold  thunder  o'er  the  deep  oonveys. 
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Let  na,  since  lift  can  little  else  supply, 

Thaa  just  to  look  around  as,  and  to  die, 

Bzpatiate  free  o'er  all  this  seene  of  man — 

A  migh^  maie,  bat  not  without  a  plan ; 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiseuoos  shoot, 

Or  garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  frnit. 

Together  let  ns  roam  this  ample  field — 

Try  wh^t  the  open,  what  the  coTert  yield ; 

Bye  Natare's  walks— shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

And  oatoh  the  manners,  living,  as  th^  ris^; 

Laugh  where  we  mast— be  candid  where  we  ean, 

But  always  Tindicate  l!it  way*  of  Ood  to  man  f 

BOM  PhiladelphU  to  Potts- 
^6,  Tamaqaa  and  Mauch 
ChoDk,  thenoe  to  Wilko*- 
barre,  in  Wyoming  ;-^thi8  is 
the  joomey  before  ns.  Hay- 
ing seated  ounelTes  in  the 
eomfortableearf  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company,  the 
first  oljeotwhieh  arrests  our 
attention,  after  leaving  the 
depot  at  Broad  near  Callow- 
kOl  street,  is  the  Preeton 
Retreat^  a  toe  marble  build- 
ing on  onr  right;  we  then 
eatoh  gUmpses  of  the  Eastern 
Penitential,  whidi  served 

.as  a  model  for  Earopean 
Institations  of  a  like  ohar- 

I  aoter,  and  of  Girard  College* 
the  floMt  bvilding  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  8tatee,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
2*  C  (17) 
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Sbordy  after  which  we  see,  on  our  left,  the  Fainnount  Water-works, 
and  although  a  notice  of  it  is  not  strictly  within  the  range  of  this 
work,  it  may  neyertheless  prove  interesting  to  many  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  leading  features,  especially  as  it  was  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  CTer  erected  in  the  United  States ;.  and,  in  point 
of  boldness  of  conception  and  romantic  profile,  probably  inferior  to 
none  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  first  water-works  were  commenced  in  1799.  A  steam-engine 
was  placed  in  Chestnut  street,  near  the  Schuylkill,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  was  elerated  to  a  basin  in  Penn  square,  and  fh>m 
thence  distributed  to  the  city  in  wooden  pipes.  The  quantity  of 
water  thus  obtained  was  soon  found  to  be  entirely  too  small  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand,  and  the  works  were  abandoned  in  1815,  after 
nearly  $700,000  had  been  spent  upon  them.  In  1816  the  works  at , 
Fairmount  were  commenoed,  the  water  being  again  raised  by  steam 
to  an  elevated  reserroir.  Steam  was  found  too  expensire,  and 
arraagementa  were  adopted  4n  1818,  by  which  the  water-power  of  the 
river  was  applied.  A  dam  was  erected  in  a  diagonal  comme  across 
the  liver,  •eouring  a  head  of  water  nearly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and 
conducted  to  the  miA4iouses,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  as 
represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page.    Here  the  water 
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ie  forced  up  to  the  reservoir,  elevated  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
tlio  level  of  the  river,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  highest  ground  in  the 
city.  The  reservoir,  Tvhen  full,  contains  tvrelve  feet  of  water,  and 
is  capable  of  holding  over  twenty- two  millions  of  gallons.  There 
are  eighty-three  miles  of  water-pipe  laid  down  in  the  city,  exclu- 
sive of  the  works  of  Spring  Garden  and  the  Northern  Liberties,  which 
probably  have  an  equal  extent  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  city 
proper.  The  daily  average  consumption  of  water,  from  these  works,  is 
nearly  five  million  gallons.  Their  total  cost  was  $1,615,169,  and  they 
were  designed  and  executed  by- the  late  Frederick  Graff,  to  whose 
memory  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  in  the  grounds  fronting  on 
the  Schuylkill,  from  a  design  by  his  son. 

The  comparison  between  the  present  works  and  the  old  steam- 
works,  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, with  the  steam-engines,  to  raise  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gallons  per  day — whereas,  the  present  works,  with 
only  three  wheels,  can  readily  raise  three  times  this  amount,  without 
any  increase  of  expense.  But  if  the  same  quantity  were  required 
to  be  raised  by  additional  steam-engines,  the  annual  expense  would 
probably  be  at  least  |75,000.  In  other  words,  the  expense  of  raising 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  gallons  per  day,  by  steam, 
would  be  1206 — by  water,  it  is  only  §4.  In  this  estimate,  the  first 
cost  of  the  steam-engines  or  of  the  water-power  ia  not  considered. 

These  works  are  eminently  worth  a  visit  from  the  stranger.  They 
are  delightfully  situated,  and  present  a  view,  in  connection  with  sur- 
rounding objects,  of  rare  beauty  and  spirit    The  wire-bridge,  stretch- 
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ing  aoroBS  the  Schuylkill,  is  also  an  interesting  objeot»  and  it  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  complete  stmctores  of  the  kind,  as  we  beUere 
it  was  one  of  the  first,  ever  erected  in  the  United  States.  The  ao- 
companying  sketch  exhibits  a  faithfhl  yiew  of  the  Water-works  and 
Wire-bridge,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Within  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  scattered  along  the  rail-ft)ad, 
seyeral  "  lager  beer'^  establishments  will  be  noticed.  These  breweries 
are  all  of  very  recent  origin,  and  lager  beer  is,  to  many,  an  unknown 
beyerage.  It  is  a  Oerman  drink,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
is  similar  in  taste  and  appearance  to  porter,  but  is  said  to  have  none 
of  ita  deleterious  qualities.  It  is  a  weak,  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant 
beer,  containing  an  abundance  of  hops.  It  derives  its  peculiar  value 
and  flavor  from  storage  in  vaults,  as  the  word  ''lager"  sufficiently 
implies.  The  longer  it  is  stored,  the  finer  becomes  its  quality.  The 
vicinity  of  Fairmount  has  lately  become  the  fountain-head  of  this 
description  of  manufacture,  and  it  is  consequently  a  favorite  resort 
for  Germans,  who»  ranged  around  their  little  square  tables,  with 
cigars^  pipes,  newspapers  and  glass-mug^  of  lager^ 

Mingle  o'er  their  friendly  bowl^ 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sooL 

As  we  pass  Fairmount,  the  river  Schuylkill,  with  its  green  banks, 
soft  verdure,  and  rich  foliage,  is  brought  into  view — the  rail-^road, 
until  it  crosses,  the  bridge,  diverging  along  its  eastern  bank.  Here 
a  number  of  spacious  warehouses  will  be  noticedt  built  directly  along 
the  water's  edge,  and  affording  access  for  carts  l^  means  of  scaflbld- 
ing  erected  to  their  upper  stories.  These  are  ic^houHi,  They  are 
built  with  much  care,  the  walls  filled  in  vrith  tan-bark  to  exclude  the 
air,  and  capable  of  storing  an  immense  quantity  of  ice.  The  manner 
of  collecting  and  storing  the  ice  is  very  simple,  and  Is  fully  iUiuH 
trated  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

Of  late  years,  the  storage  and  shipment  of  ioe  has  bee(»ne  a  very 
considerable  item  of  trade.  A  large  quantity  is  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city,  but  in  addition  to  this,  no  inconsiderable 
amount  is  shipped  to  the  South,  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries  where 
the  climate  forbids  its  production.  Vessels  freighted  with  ioe  always 
obtain  a  return  load,  and  thereby  a  judicious  exdiange  of  local  com* 
modities  is  effected  with  points  where,  under  otiier  drcumstaacesi 
our  trade  would  probably  bo  leas  extensive,  and  our  eonmunicalioo 
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CUTTDTO  ICI  ON  THE   SCHUYLKILL. 

less  frequent  Our  eastern  neighbors,  always  ibe  first  in  the  market 
with  ^eir  *' notions/'  have  now  a  serions  competitor  in  Philadelphia 
in  this  branch  of  oommeroe. 

In  seasons  of  scardty,  ice  is  br^nght  down  the  Schujlkill,  in  the 
spring,  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Schujlkill  county,  where,  the 
climate  being  somewhat  colder,  and  the  streams  less  impregnated 
with  sediment,  it  attains  a  good  thickness,  as  well  as  a  pure  and 
transparent  quality.  On  the  S^uylkill,  it  usually  attains  a  thick- 
ness of  from  four  to  twelve  or  more  inches,  and  is  probably  unrivalled 
for  the  purity  of  its  mineral  composition,  and  freedom  from  foreign 
and  deleterious  substances.  Its  color  varies  from  snowy  opaqueness 
to  translucency,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  beautiful  watery  trans- 
parency. 

As  we  pass  over  the  splendid  rail-road  bridge,  a  veiy  interesting 
object  presents  itselfl  A  beautiful  little  island,  overgrown  with  tall 
and  slender  trees,  nestles  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  on  the  western  shore,  is  situated  an  unique  cottage, 
built  of  stone,  and  apparently  of  some  antiquity.  In  front  of  the 
cottage  are  two  old  trees,  wrinkled  and  gnarled,  like  the  ftirrovrs  in 
an  old  man's  face.  This  cottage  is  noV  a  rough  and  dilapidated 
affair,  but  it  was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  the  late  Thomas 
Moore,  the  celebrated  Irish  poet  It  bears  the  rather  unpoetio  name 
of  "Fig's  £ye,"  but  to  many  is  kniown  as  Tom  Moore's  cottage. 
We  entered  die  house  while  our  friend  Bristly  was  sketching  it, 
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and  found  it  indeed  a  relic  of  ihe  past  The  ceilings,  which  have 
neyer  been  plastered,  reveal  the  rough  jobts,  now  blackened  with 
smoke  and  greasy  rust,  While  the  occupants  complained  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  roo^  which  leaks  badly.  The  cottage  appeared  other- 
wise warm  and  comfortable,  as  answering  the  humble  pretensions 
of  the  lessee.  But  we  thought  there  was  some  reason  for  his  com- 
plaint against  the  landlord,  who  failed  to  put  it  in  tenantable  order, 
after  receiving  two  months'  rent  in  advance.  If  properly  fitted  vp, 
it  might  still  serve  as  the  abode  of  the  muse, — ^but,  alas  I  it  can 
never  again  return  to  the  scenes  of  its  former  glory.  It  is  about 
forty-five  years  since  Mr.  Moore  visited  this  country ;  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  during  this  time,  are  probably  no  less  striking 
elsewhere  than  on  this  spot.  At  that  time,  this  Httle  cot  was  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  comparative  wilderness,  the  abode  of  merry  warblers 
and  of  wild-flowers ;«— the  Schuylkill  yet  flowed  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, and  its  peaceful  shores  were  fragrant  with  the  ri<di  profiidoi^ 
of  its  foliage.  It  was  a  spot  well  calculated  to  tempt  the  poet 
from  the  noisy  scenes  of  the  town,  and  no  lesa  calculated  to  tend 
inspiration  to  the  harp  which  has  given  such  oelebrity  to  his 
melodies. 


T  went  to  Ameriom,"  {t^jn  the  jK>et,  after  his  return  to  Bnrope,)  "with  pre- 
pofliOfeions  bj  no  meani  nn&Tonble,  and  indeed  mther  indulged  in  many  of 
thoae  iUuaiyt  ideaa  with  respeet  to  the  purity  <tf  the  goyemment  and  the  primi- 
tive happioeae  of  the  people^  which  I  had  early  imUbed  in  my  native  country, 
where,  unfortunately,  dUoontent  at  home  enhanoes  every  diatant  temptation,  and 
the  western  world  has  long  been  looked  to  as  a  retreat  for  real  or  imaginary  op- 
pression ;  as,  in  short,  the  Elysian  Atlantis,  where  persecuted  patriots  might  find 
their  visions  realised,  and  be  welcomed  by  kindred  spirits  to  liberty  and  repose. 
In  all  these  flattering  ezpeetatione  I  found  myself  completely  disappointed,  and 
felt  inclined  to  say  to  America,  as  Horace  sayi  to  his  mistress,  "intenttOa  nitm.** 
BiiHot,  in  the  prafSMO  to  his  travels,  obaenrei  that  'freedom  In  that  country  is 
carried  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  border  upon  a  state  of  nature;'  and  thare  cer- 
tainly is  a  dose  approximation  to  savafo  lifis,  not  only  in  the  liberty  which  they 
ei^oy,  but  in  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  of  priTate  animosity  which  results 
from  it The  rude  familiarity  of  the  lower  orders,  and  indeed  the  unpol- 
ished state  of  society  in  general,  would  neither  surprise  nor  disgust  if  they 
seemed  to  flow  from  that  simplieity  of  character,  that  honest  ignorance  of  the 
^oss  of  reflnament,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  a  new  and  inexperienoed  people. 
But,  when  we  find  them  arrived  at  maturity  in  most  of  the  Tices,  and  all  tha 
pride  of  dvilisatlon,  while  they  are  stiU  so  tu  removed  from  its  higher  and 
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bett«  ditfmotoMa^  U  k  iapoMttOe  sot  ta  ll»fl  tha*  «U8  jtmUhhl  Amij,  thii 
crude  antieipation  of  the  natanl  period  of  ooiraptieii,  most  r^aroiB  tT6i7  m- 
gmne  bopo  of  the  ftitore  energy  and  greatneas  of  America." 

Dozing  his  brief  jojoum  on  the  g^reen  banks  of  the  Sehuylkil},  the 
poet  produced  soT^ral  cjioiee  effusions ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  gems  are  associated  irith  so  much  that,  for  his  own  high  reputa- 
tion, had  betted  been  "  left  nnsang/'  In  his  poem  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Spencer,  he  speoka  thus  disparagingly  of  ns : 


All  that  creation's  yarying  i 
Of  grand  or  loyely,  here  aspirea  and  blooms; 
Bold  rise  the  mountains,  rich  ihe  gardens  glow. 
Bright  lakes  expand,  and  conquering  riyers  flow ; 
But  mind,  immortal  mind,  without  whose  ray 
This  world 's  a  wilderness  and  man  but  day  | 
Mind,  mind  alone  in  barren,  still  repose, 
Kor  blooms,  nor  rises,  nor  expands,  nor  flows. 
Take  Christians,  Mohawk^  Democrat^  and  all — 
From  the  rude  wigwam  to  the  Congress  hall— 
From  man  the  sarage— whether  sUiyed  or  fre#^—  ^  ' 

To  man  the  ciyiliied,  less  tame  than  he^— 
'Tis  one  doU  chaos,  one  unfertile  strife- 
Betwixt  half-polished,  and  half-barbarous  life ; 
Where  eyery  ill  the  anoient  world  oould  brew 
Is  mixed  with  eyeiy  grossness  of  the  new,— ^ 
Where  all  eonmpts,  though  little  can  entiee. 
And  naught  is  known  of  Inxmry  but  its  yioe. 

In  his  sweeping  dennnoiatioas  of  the  Ameriem  •haracter,  he 
spares  only  the  "  saored  f&w"  whom  he  met  in  Philadelphia: 

Tet,  yet  foigiTe  me^  oh  ye  sacred  fi»w, 
Wfaofls  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  I  kn«w  I 
Whom,  known  and  loyed  through  many  a  social  eye, 
Twas  bli«  to  liye  witii,  and  ^twaa  pain,  to  leaye. 

Belieye  me,  Qpenoer,  while  I  winged  the  hours 

Where  SohuylkiU  winds  his  way  through  banks  of  flowers, 

Though  ftw  tha  days,  the  happy  ereahigi  ftw, 

80  warm  with  hearty  ao  rieh  with  mind  they  flew, 

That  my  charmed  seal  fiwgoC  Hs  wish  to  roam. 

And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  of  hone. 
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The  fdlowmg  Itnea  purport  to  ImTe  been  written  on  le^Ting 
PhtUdelphia: 

Alone  bj  the  Sohnylkill »  wsnderer  rored, 

Aad  bright  irtre  ite  flcmery  beaks  to  hlf  eye; 
But  tu,  Tory  ftff  welre  the  friendk  that  he  loyed, 

And  he-gMted  on  ite  iloirery  banki  with  » ii|^ 
Oh  Nfttore,  thoagh  blessed  and  bright  are  thj  rays, 

0  W  the  brow  of  creation  enchantingly  thrown. 
Yet  fiunt  are  they  all  to  the  lustre  tiiat  plays 

In  a  smile  fh>oi  the  heart  that  is  fondly  our  own. 
Nor  long  did  the  sool  of  the  stranger  remain 

Unblessed  by  the  smUe  he  had  languished  to  meet; 
Thpngh  soaroe  did  he  hope  it  would  soothe  him  agun, 

Tin  the  threshold  of  home  had  been  pressed  by  his  fb9L 
Bat  the  lays  of  his  boyhood  had  stolen  to  their  esTi 

And  they  loved  what  they  knew  of  so  humble  a  name;    . 
And  they  told  him,  with  flattery  welcome  and  dear. 

That  they  found  in  his  heart  something  better  than  fame. 
Nor  did  woman — oh  woman !  whose  form  and  whose  son! 

Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  porsae ; 
Whether  sunned  in  the  tropics  or  ohiUed  at  the  pole, 

If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too  ;^ 
Nor  did  she  her  enamoring  magle  deny  ;— 

That  magic  his  heart  had  relinquished  so  long, — 
Like  eyes  he  had  loyed  was  her  eloquent  eye, 
'Y.  Like  them  did  it  soften  and  weep  at  his  song. 

r^l  Oh,  blessed  be  the  tear,  and  in  memory  oft, 

^-  May  its  spaiUe  be  shed  o'er  the  wanderer's  dream ; 

Thrioe  blessed  be  that  eye,  and  may  passion  as  soft, 

As  free  ftt)m  a  pang,  eyer  mellow  its  beam ! 
The  stranger  is  gone— bat  he  will  not  forget. 

When  at  home  he  shall  talk  of  the  toils  he  has  known, 
To  tell,  with  a  sigh,  what  endearments  he  met» 

As  he  strayed  by  the  banks  of  the  Behuylkill  alone! 

It  was  also  dnring  his  lonelj  rambles  on  the  banks  of  the  Schujl- 
kill  that  the  following  beautiful  ballad  stanzas  were  written— most 
probably  while  contemplating  some  neighboring  cottage : 

I  knew  by  the  smoke,  that  so  graoefbBy  oorled 
Aboye  the  green  elms,  that  a  eottage  was  near; 

And  I  said,  "  If  th«e  fs  peaee  to  be  foond  in  the  werid, 
A  heart  that  was  hnmUe  might  hope  for  It  here  V 
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It  WM  noon,  snd  tm  flowtrt  that  lasfaMied  woond 

In  ailence  repotod  tbe  yola^on*  bee ; 
'Rretj  loaf  wm  ai  rott,  and  I  heard  not  a  eoniid 

Bnt  the  woodpecker  t^^faig  the  hollow  beeeh-tree. 
And  " Here,  in  this loneHttle  wood,"  I  eziolaimed» 

"With  a  maid  who  was  lorely  to  soul  and  to  eye^ 
Who  wonld  bhish  when  I  praised  her,  and  weep  if  I  blamed, 

How  blest  oonld  I  lire,  and  how  calm  conld  I  die !" 
Bj  the  shade  of  yon  snmaoh,  whose  red  berry  dips 

In  the  gosh  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  to  recline. 
And  to  know  that  I  sighed  npon  innocent  lips, 

Which  had  neyer  been  sighed  on  by  any  but  mine !    . 

Whatever  may  be  tlioiight  of  the  justness  of  Mr.  Moore's  estimate 
of  oar  country  forty-fiye  years  ago,  it  hardly  needs  comment  now. 
The  poet,  then  young  and  inexperienced,  liyed  long  enough  to  form 
diflerent  and  more  correct  opinions.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  he 
died,  after  lingering,  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  in  a  melancholy  and 
imbecile  state  of  mind.  Whatever  his  sentiments  may  have  been, 
subsequently  to  his  visit  to  this  country,  as  to  the  state  of  American 
civilization,  literature,  and  the  arts,  is  now  perfectiy  immaterial ; — 
for,  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  a 
litiU^  and  have  not  been  without  opportunities  of  illustrating  our 
progress.  We  have  paid  our  respects  to  old  England  in  various 
ways,  and  at  sundry  times ; — and  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she 
ktwmf  us.  Whatever  our  progress  iv,  she  finds  it  no  child's  play  to 
keep  up  with  us,  whether  on  land  oft  aea.  As  for  poor  Ireland— she, 
too,  has  heard  from  us,  and  whether  we  be  "  savages,^  '*  democrats,"  or 
"  poets,"  she  probably  ha^  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  pro- 
ductive resourees,  if  not  of  our  benevolauie*  The  spirit  that  can  prompt 
generous  feelings  in  one  case,  can  supply  it  in  all  oases.  Na  matter 
what  the  bard  thought  of  ut,  we  had  a  good  opmion  of  hm ;  and  the 
day  will  never  dawn  when  American  hearts  will  cease  to  beat  to  his 
happy  stxains. 

After  leaving  the  cottage^  we  pass  on  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill, 
soBse  six  miles  from  the  city.  On  our  right,  on  the  other  or  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  k  Laord  Hill  OeuMteiy,  Mie  of  the  mott  lovdy  and 
invitiBg  spots  of  the  land  in  tins  eotintry*  So  popidar  has  this 
neetopolis  of  ifae  dead  become,  that  tfM  eoopany  has  been  obliged 
to  iserMse  ite  area,  and  teveral  a^faoeni  tracts  of  land  have  accord* 
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inglj  been  added  to  it  Mft&j  tinngen  own  loU  in  tlut  beautifol 
Cemetery,  and  Bome  of  ita  huidaoiiieei  tombs  and  momimeatfl  have 
been  erected  over  the  remains  of  eminent  men'  who  served  their 
conntrjin  important  public  capacities.  Wepve  an  accorateview 
of  a  portion  of  the  grounds  from  an  original  sjcetch  jnst  taken,  as 
also  a  view  of  tiie  grand  entrance. 


BRTIUVCX  TO  liAUmBL  BILL, 

The  Falls  of  the  Sehnylkill  were  so  called,  beoanse,  in  former  times, 
before  the  erection  of  tiie  Fairmonnt  dam,  tiiey  were  qnite  percep- 
tible, bnt  have  sinoe  entirdy  disappeared. 

The  Reading  Railroad  makes  a  foriL  at  this  pomt^-one  brandk 
crossing  the  river  by.  a  splendid  bridge,  and  extending  to  Port  Rieh- 
mODd  on  the  Delaware ;  the  other  branch  extending  to  the  eitj,  over 
which  we  have  jnst  passed.  The  road  to  Post  RicHif  own  is  about  tve 
miles  in  lABgth,  and  it  is  at  this  place  that  the  gM«t  bnlk  of  the  coal 
brovght  down  by  the  Reading  Railroad  is  shipped.  The  fi^Uities  fbr 
this  pnrpoasara  of  the  most  extensive  ind  admirable  4haimeler.  The 
wharves  are  extended  a  eonsiderible  dtstaaoe  into  tlw  river,  over 
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which  the  railroad  is  prolonged  into  numerous  lateral  branches,  sup- 
ported on  strong  tressel-works.  The  loaded  cars  are  hauled  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  large  apartments  are  erected  for  the  storage  of 
the  coal.  These  apartments  lie  under  the  tressel-works,  the  bottoms 
of  which  descend,  with  a  slight  inclination,  over  the  water's  edge. 
The  contents  of  the  cars  are  discharged  from  the  bottom,  (being  con- 
structed expressly  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  coal  falls  directly  into 
the  proper  apartuients  below,  assigned  for  the  diflferent  sizes  and 
qualities.  A  vessel,  therefore,  to  be  loaded,  has  merely  to  be  drawn 
up  to  the  wharf,  under  the  projecting  spout  of  the  coal  apartments, 
when  a  wicket  is  raised,  and  the  coal  issues  out  in  one  continuous 
stream.  The  operation  of  unloading  the  car,  and  of  loading  a  vessel, 
is  consequently  very  simple ;  yet  the  contrivance,  in  its  original  con- 
ception, is  one  of  great  practical  merit,  saving  annually,  as  it  does,  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  time.  The  engraving  illustrates  the  pro- 
cess just  described,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  business  of  shipping  the  coal  at  Port  Richmond.  The 
Reading  Railroad,  after  many  years  of  hard  struggling,  has  laid  down 
a  foundation  for  future  success  as  broad,  and  practical,  and  compre- 
hensive, as  it  was  possible  for  human  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
devise.  The  earnings  of  the  company,  amidst  all  its  former  embar- 
rassments, were,  in  a  great  measure,  necessary  to  its  complete  equip- 
ment. To  make  it  produciivej  accommodations  corresponding  with  the 
stupendous  trade  of  the  road  had  to  be  provided  j  and  this,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  its  darkest  and  most  trying  history.  But  the  improve- 
ments are  now  made  and  completed,  and  stand  forth  as  shining 
monuments  to  the  fenergy  and  well-directed  management  of  the 
road. 

On  our  return  to  the  Schuylkill,  we  shall  diverge  into  the  city,  and 
*'  see  what  is  to  be  seen"  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  Rail- 
road, which,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Re  ading  Railroad  from  the  Falls  to  Norristown,  and  embraces  nearly 
evtry  object  of  interest  between  those  two  places.  The  first  object 
that  strikes  ns,  in  connection  with  this  road,  is  a  new,  elegant,  and 
imposing  one,  viz. :  the  depot  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Green  streets.  This  handsome  edifice  has  just  been  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $10,000.  It  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  a  model  of  archi- 
tectural skill — combining  the  practical  with  the  ornamental,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.     The  business  of  this  road,  extending  from 
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PHILADSLPHIA  AND   XORRISTOWIT   RAILROAD  DRPOT. 

Philadelphia  to  Norristowti,  t?itb  a  branch  to  GermantowD,  is  rap- 
idly increa^ng,  and  has  been  the  inRtnunent  of  scattering  along  the 
route  it  traverses  an  actly^,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  population. 
The  trade,  of  pourse,  is  mainlj  local,  inclnding  the  conveyance  of 
passengers.  Many  of  the  business  men  of  Philadelphia  have  summer 
residences  in  the  Tioinity  of  the  road,  while  others  permanently 
reside  in  the  country.  Thefie,  added  to  the  ordinary  movements  of 
the  dense  population  along  the  route,  make  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers an  important  item,  which  must  aniiually  increase  with  the 
progressive  iujorease  of  business.  T^e  road^  a  short  distance  froih 
the  city,  passes  over  the  Port  Richmond  branch  of. the  Reading 
Railroad,  and  soon  alter  appearrat  the  point  from  which  we  diverged, 
viz:  the  Falls,  of  Schuylkill,  a  view  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
extensive  buUdtings  lying  at  the  western  end  of  the  village,  between 
the  railroad  and  the  river,  comprise  the  ch^xiical  works  of  Powers, 
Weightmi^n,  Harrison  &  Go.  The  greater  portion  of  the  population 
is  supported  by  these  large  and  splendid  works,  the  proprietors 
of  which  have  an  establishi^ent,  equally  extensive,  in  the  city.  Phila- 
delphia is  justly  distinguished  fot  its  chemical  productions,  and  the 
firm  above  mentioned  probably, stands  at  the  bead  of  this  description 
of  manufaoture-M>ne  of  the  most  complicated  and  arduous,  we  may 
add,  that  human  industry  and' capital  could  embark  in. 
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The  Tieiiiitj  of  the  Falls  is  much  frequented,  in  the  summer  ihne, 
by  the  ciiazens  of  the  town.  Tbej'  ride  ont  here  to  obtain  an  airing. 
The  romantic  and  pictoresqae  Wissahiekon  empties  into  the  Schayl* 
kill  a  short  distance  above  the  yyiage,  and  this  is  the  principal  source 
of  attraction.  Its  banks  are  .bold  and  Tocky,  overgrown  with  stately 
trees,  whose  shade  affords  a  cool  retreat  from  the  heat,  ^nd  dost,  and 
parched  and  stiltry  avenues  of  the  city.  Thetre  ai^  several  hotels, 
or^places  of  refreshment,  both  in  the  village  and  on  the  Wissahiekon, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  material  to  gratify  or  amps^  the  visitor.  The 
drive  from  the  oily  is  very  refreshing — the  road  being  remarkably 
smoo^,  and  studded  all  along  with  handsome  OOttages  and  tasteful 
scenery,  as  well  as  objects  of  historical  and  general  interest    It  is 
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customary  to  enjoy  the  ride  late  in  the  afternoon,  before  dusk,  while 
many  drive  out  to  partake  of  the  jcelebrated  "  catfish  lind  coffee," 
and  return  by  *■  the  light  of  th6  moon."  Riding  by  horse-baok,  both 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  In  these  days  one  of  the  requisite  of  a 
polite  education ; — and  the  taste  for  the  exercise  is  indulged  to  the 
fullest  extent — though  there  is.  ttiU  a  corresponding  number  of 
vehicles,  some  of  them  splendid  equipages,  to  be  met  on  the  road. 
Pio-nic  parties  are  very  frequent  in  this  quarter,  and  the  arrange- 
mente  of  the  Norristown  Railroad  are  no  less  complete  fpr  their 
ac<^mmodation  than  the  attractions  of  the  grounds. 
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The  engraTing  on  pftge41  etbilbits  a  TSew  «f  theNorristown  Railroad 
bridge  across  the  WiMahickon,  near  its  jun^oh  with  tibe  Sbhnjlkill. 
The  bridge  is  a  fine  specimen  of  arehitectore,  and  viewed  in  connec- 
tion trith  the  adjacent  scenery,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  picturesqae 
8<;eneB  to-  be  found  in  this  quarter  of  the  State.  It  stands  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  is  about  three  hundred 
feet  in  length.  The  entire  route,  of  this  rail-road,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Norristown,  i^.fuU  of  beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  nearly  every 
inch  of  which  is  Identified,  }n  some  way  or  other,  with,  historical  as- 
sociations more  or  less  interesting.  From  Fairmount  to  Manayunk, 
there  is  a  succession  of  smiling  villas,  hieuidsome  grounds,  and  unique 
cottages,-^while  the  hum  and  rattle  of  the  loom  and  the  shuttle,  the 
clinking  of  the  hammer,  the  grit  of  the  sa^-miU,  the  steam  and 
blaze  of  the  numerous  iron  works  and  mt^ufactories,  no  less  than 
the  general  life  and  bustle  of  tifie  way-side,  keep  the  visitor  continu- 
ally on  the  qui  vive  of  excitement 

About  one  mile  beyond  the'Wlssahickon  is  MAKATinnt,  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  very  extensive  and  varied 
manu&ctures  —  embracing  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  flour  and 
paper  mills,  furnaces,  ijiachine  shops,  &c.  The  town  owes  its  origin 
and  onward  progress  entirely  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Rail" 
road,  and  the  Schuylkill  canal,  which  passes  directly  through  the 
principal  street,  and  supplies  the  water-powei.  for  all  its  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  Some,  of  these  establishments  are  among  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  commended  in  1819,  upon 
the  oompletion  of  the  canal,  and  when  the  present  site  of  the  place 
was  overgrown  with  trees  and  Wild  bushes.  At  that  time,  Man4- 
yunk»  with  some  other  points  lower  down,  was  an  excellent  spot  for 
shad-fishing ;— but  since  the  erection  of  the  ,dams  in  the  Schuylkill, 
this  splendid  fish  has  beaded  its  periodical  visits  to  these  waters,  and 
the  business,  once  very  considerable,  is  now  entirely  discontinued. 

The' present  population  of  Manayunk  Is  x>robably  about  seven 
thousand — almost  every  person,  of  botii  sexes,  being  engaged  in  the 
industrial  interest  of  the  place.  It  was  our  desire  to  have  presented 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  for  that  purpose,  in 
company  with  our  artist,  we  waited  on  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  that  place.  Without  deigning  to  see  us,  he  refused  to  give  us  admis- 
sion, and  the  refusal  was  couched  in  terms  so  sharp  and  contemptu- 
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ous,  that  it  naturally  suggested  a  few  thoughts  as  to  the  moral  and 
social  teudeDcies  of  the  factory  system  in  our  country.  We  never 
before  realized  to  the  extent  we  did  on  this  occasion,  the  haughty 
and  austere  manner,  the  cold,  biting  dignity,  which  a  commanding 
position  over  two  or  three  hundred  poor  operatives,  is  calculated  to 
impress  on  some  individuals.  While  we  are  free  to  itdmit  th&  ad- 
vantages which  the^e  establishments  are  capable  of  conferring,  it  is 
not  tobetlisgu^sed  that,  in  the  hands  of  some  men,  tiiey  may  be  con- 
verted into  engines  of  great  social  oppression.  The  spirit  of  enter* 
prise  which  induces  our  citizens  to  make  large  investments  in  the 
industrial  pursuits,  cannot  be  too  highly  admired  and  extolled ;  but 
the  motives  which  subsequently  turn  some  of  them  ihto  uncouth  and 
selfish  nabobs,  are  altogether  unworthy  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
or  a  republican. 

the  most  prominent  evils  attending  the  factory  system  in  this 
country,  are  the  natural  results  of  capUdlj  combined  with  a  speculd- 
iice  purpose,  to  which  the  factory  is  made  subservient  and  subordi- 
nate. Thus,  an  individual  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousaild 
dollars,  purchases  a  favorable  location  for  a  factory — ^no  matter 
what  kind — ^which  is  to  employ  from  one  to  three  hundred  operatives. 
The  location  we  will  suppose  to  comprise  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
for  which  five  thousand  dollars  are  paid  cash,  and  the  remainder 
upon  a  credit  of  twelve  months.     The  factory  buildings  are  now 
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commenced,  irhkh  will  absorb  fifteen  thouotod  doHan — one4ialf  to 
be  paid  cash,  th^  remiunder  upon  ctedit.  In  the  meantime,  the  tract 
of  one  hundred  acres  is  laid  off  into  town  lots,  and  twenty  or  thlrtj 
tenements  erected,  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  ddllars— -one-half  cash. 
Thus  far  about  $28^000  have  been  expended,  of  which  one-half  is 
credit.  Fzom  ten  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  are  yet  r^guired  to  equip 
the  factory  with  the  necessary  machinei;y, — say  $20,000,  and  we 
have  a  total  expenditure  of  upwards  of  $50^000.  There  now  remains 
a  capital  of  $50,000  additional  to  purchase  stock,  ai^d^is  a  fund  to 
carry  on  the  mill,  which  is  set  in  ^operation  at  high  vfoges  for  tiie 
operatiyes,  and  under  fayourable  auspices  to  attract  mechanics, 
labourers  and  tradesmen  to  th^  village.  A  brisk  demand  for  houses 
and  lots  ensues,  and  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater  becomes  the 
value — ergo,  in  a  short  time  probably  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand doHars  will  have  been  realized  from  the  sales  and  rents  of 
houses  and  lots,  and  thus,  without  ireference  to  the  immediate  pro- 
ductions of  the  factory,  a  handsome  fortune  haj9  been  real^od  from  a 
comparatively  small  investment.  As  soon  as  this  manceuvre  ia 
terminated,  and  when  the  village  is  filled  to  repletion,  another  card 
is  po  be  played.  The  factory  Cfvunot  be  conducted  with  profit  under 
high  rates  of  wages^the  prices  of  lal^r  must  be  reduced,  or  the 
works  suspend  operation.  Here  ensues  a  panio-^a  general  stag- 
nation of  all  the  affair^  of  the  village.  Many  will  se)I  out  their 
houses  and  lots  at  a  sacrifice,  and  move  away ;  others  will  seek  new 
employments,  while,  in  the  meantime,  some  will  work  on  at  reduced 
wages.  ,  The  speculator  now  agaSn  makes  his  appearance,  and  it  is 
not  long  before  a  large  number  of  lots  are  in  his  possession,  and 
thus,  probably  to  a  less  extent  tjian  before,  the  same  speculation  is 
acted  over.  ,      ,      . 

We  would  not  create  the  inference  that  our  factory  system  gener- 
ally is  under  the  influence  of  such  speculatiye  movements ;  but  we 
mention  this  as  oiie  of  ihe  evils  which  have  hitherto  surrounded  it, 
and  which  have,  in  a  great  measure,  crippled  its  operations,  And 
raised  an  amount  of  political  opposition  which  could  not,  under 
other  circumstances,  exist.  But,  independent  of  this,  there  are  other 
objections,  arising  from  the  centripetal  agency  of  such  establiahmenta 
in  attracting  around  them  the  necessary  operative^  always  consti- 
tuting a  population  more  or  less  numerous.  As  this  population  is 
solely  dependent  upon  the  "lord  of  the  )oom,''  it  is  liable  to  be 
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tfazown  iiito  idlenefss  at  faU  yfhlxa.  or  caprice,  and  thus  a  eeneral  de- 
pveciation  of  their  condition  and  prospects  ensues,  while  Irequentl^ 
industrious  and  yirtuous  families  are  exposed  to  Want  and  suffering. 
Labor  is  not  only  degraded  by  such  means,  but  it  is  robbed  of  its  just 
reward,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  children  of  both  sexes  are 
driven,  by  tlie  necessities  of  their  oonditibn,  into  the  factory,  where 
they  earn  a  bare  subsistence  at  the  Same  time  that  they  secure  pre- 
mature graves.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  conditipn  of  these 
operatives  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something 
molrally  wrong  in  the  system,  as  Well  as  socially  inconsistent^  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.    \  ; 


AXTHRACm  rUBNACB  ABOVX.  XANATDKK. 

.  A  short  distance  above  Manayunk  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
anthracite  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  presents  a  spirited  scene  when  viewed  from  the 
Reading  Railroad,  op  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  especially  in  the 
evening,  when  the  flames  issue  from  the  chimneys  illuminating  the 
whole  establishment  in  their  red  glare.  These  works  have  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  th^  recent  depression  of 
the  iron  market,  which  prostrated  a  large  number  of  furnapes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill.  As  we  shall  elsewhere  make  some  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  we  must  forbear  touching 
upon  that  point  in  this  connection. 

With  the  exception  of  the  natural  scenery  along  the  Schuylkill, 
there  is  lijttle  of  interest  or  importance  until  we  reach  the  great  lime- 
stone region  which  traverses  a  large  area  of  the  south-eastern  counties 
of  Pernsylvania.    This  limestone  formation  is  a  continuation  of  tho 
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great  valky  of  Ghevter  county,  and  coostitatea,  by  fair,  its  most  ins' 
portant  feature.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the  stratified  primary 
group,  and  teem3  with  narrow  belts  and  yalleys,  adapting  it  for  stio- 
cessful  culture  as  well  as  for  excayation.  The  largest  beds  of  lime- 
stone are  met  aboYO  Spring  Mill,  and  alternate  in  subordinate  ridges 
and  valleys  of  denudatiou  for  some  dist^ce  above  Norristowh,  wbero 
the  hills  of  the  Mine  Ridge,  soinewhat  flattened  down,  rise  through 
and  cut  off  the  basihi  The  limestone  i^  notttniform  in  qualify,  but 
the  lime  produced  from  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  highly  esteemed,  and 
probably  the  best  argument  in  its  favor  Is  the  immense  quantity  an-  ^ 
nually  produced  and  shipped  for  the  supply  of  Philadelphia  and 
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other  ]»oints  more  distant.  At  various  points  along  the  Schuylkill, 
especially  near  Spring  Mill,  Oonshehoeken,  and  Port  Kennedy,  there 
are  very  extensive  quarries,  where  kilns  have  been  erected  for  bum^ 
ing  the  Stone — the  canal  and  railroads,  on  both  side  of  the  river» 
affording  excellent  facilities  for  transporting  the  lime  to  market,  as 
well  as  for  supplying  the  kilns  with  fuel.  The  lime  kilns  are  largo 
and  substantiivl,  but  erected  without  much  regard  to  ornament 
They  are  generally  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  as  to  allow  the 
limestone  to  be  hauled  to  and  thrown  in  at  the-  top.  The  stones,  its 
placed  in  the  kiln,,fbrm  lui  arch  over  the  hearth,  with  sufficient  space 
between  the  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  coal  to  permit  tiie  heat  to 
penetrate  and  decompose  them.  The  stones  are  thus  thoroughly . 
roasted,  and  in  due  time  crumble  into  powder  or  small  white  parti- 
cles, in  which  s^te  the  lime  is  in  a  marketable  condition. 
Sfrivo  Mill  receives  its  name  from  a  superb  spring,  which  bubbles 
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ap  with  ^ref^  foroe  m  the  midst  of  a  beautifUl  groye  of  laraes.  .Tho 
water  is  as  clear  as  crystal^  throagh  whieh  the  pehbles  at  the  bottom, 
so^le  thirty  feet,  can  be  dislinOtly  seen.  It  is  qui<;e  cold  in  the  wann- 
est weather.  ... 

Limestone  is  the  geneiatl.  name  applied  to  all  massive  varieties  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  that  form  beets  of  great  extent,  or  mountains. 
Oalcspi^  is  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  pnrest  st^te«^  It  i^  generally 
transparent  or  translucent,  the  faces  of  the  crystals  sometimep  very 
brilliant,  but  the  bases  of  the  hezagoi^  prism  are  always  opaque. 
Its  color  varies,  sometimes  perfectly  colorless,  often  of  a  topai  or 
honey  yellow,  «md  sometimes  grey  or  red4i8b.  Ejqposed  U>  the  blow- 
pipe, carbonate  of  lime  does. not  swcdl  nor  &&  to  powder^  but  becomes 
white  and  cans^o — it  is  then  quiMime;  some  varieties'  are  phos- 
phorescent when  heated,  ^d  shinc^  with  a  pale  yellow  light*  Satin- 
spar  consists  of  fine  parallel  fibres,  either  straight  or  waved,  and  has 
a  silky  lustre ;  it  fills  small  veins  in  limestone  rock,  the  fibres  laying 
across  the  vein.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  lim^tone  contai^iing 
a  large  proportion  of  bitumen,  which,  when  rubbed  or  scratched  by 
any  hard  substance,  or  slightly  heated^  gives  out  a  strong  fetid  odor^ 
Chalk  is  carbonate  of  lime  of  an  earthy  texture. '  It  forms  the  cli^s 
along  the  soiith-east  coast  of  England,  which  acquired  for  that  island 
the  name  of  Albion.  Chalk  formations  are  not  often  met  with  in  the 
United  States,  though  it  probably  exists  to  Some  extent  BockmUk 
resembles  chalk,  but  it  is  muclv^  more  tender.  It  is  found  in  the 
clefts  of  mountains,  where  it  is  deposited  by  water  containing  calca* 
reons  particles^  ^StaiacHies  are  sometimes  transparent,  and  have  the 
crystalline  structure  of  calcspar ;  sometimes  they  consist  pf  parallel 
laym  of  different  shades  of  color*  llus  rock  is  often  employed  for 
vases  and  slabs,  uiider  the  names  of  alabaster  and  on^  marbU. 
StatacfUes  are  constantly  forming  in  nearly  all  rich  limestone  forma- 
tions of  a  cavernous  s^cture.  In  the  district  of  Port  Kennedy,  a 
few  years  ago,  an  extensive  cavern  was  reached,  where  the  process  of 
the  accumulation  of  atalaetitic  matter  was  iUustnkted.  They  are 
produced  &om  the  drippings  of  minute  particles  of  calcareous 
matter,  from  water  which  percolates  through  the  roof  or  sides  of  the 
rocks.  When  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  arrivea  at  the  inner 
surfooe  of  the  roo^  before  a  drop  is  formed  sufficlentiy  lai^ge  to  Ml 
by  its  own  wei^^  a  portion  of  it  eyaporatea;  and  a  rim^shaped  film 
of  solid  matter  is  left  adhering  to  the  rock.    Every  succeeding  drop 
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inereatfes  ^.  thibkness  of  this  fifan,-  until  at  length  a  slender  tabe  it 
fonn^  whiofa  i«  ooaBtandj  increased  in  thickness  as  well  as  in 
length.  In  general,  the  interior  is  qaicklj  Ulled  op»  and  becomes 
perfectly  sdlid ;  but  sometimes  the  stalactites  are  hollpw  throughout 
a  great  j^srt  of  their  leng^.  At  l^ort  Kennedy,  where  the  process 
of  'formation  had  been  interrupted  whil^yet  in  its  incipient  sti^s, 
the  stalactites  coated  the  interior  rocks  with  irregular  thin  fibres,  in 
some  c^s  forming  conical  arches,  with  borders  of  variegated  color, 
and  in  othets  forming  pyramids  on  the  floor..  The  cavem  was  an 
object  of  considerable  curiosity  during  the  brief  period  it  was  open 
to  visitors,  and  its  numerous  chambers  presented  an  aggregate  area 
fully  equal  to  many  of  pur  largest  public  buildings.-  A  concert  was 
held  in  one  of  its  largest  ^^o^ooitf,  on  4he  fourth  of  July,  1846,  at 
^hich  several  hundred  persons  were  present.  .  . 

The  limestone  formations  of  this  State,  at  numerous  points,  afford 
several  varieties  of  superior'  marble.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
state,  drained  by  the  Schuylkill,  is  particulai^ly  nch  in  this  valuable 
mineral,  and  finds  a  dieapsnd  easy  outlet  to  market.  Much  of  the 
marble  used  for  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for  monuments  and 
articles  of  furniture,  is  obtained  within  a  ran^  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  miles  around  Philadelphia.  The  extensive  buildings  comprising 
tiie  Girard  College,  were  in  part  constructed  ttom  marble  obtained  in 
this  neighborhood.  There  are  several  productive  quarries  ia  Lan- 
caster and  other  counties ;  but  those  of  Chester  and  Montgomery  are 
the  most  eztenave  and  Abundant  Some  of  these  quarries  are  over 
on^  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  ^epth«  and  powerful  levers  are  used  to 
hoist  the  massive  pieces  firom  th^ir  beds.  'At  Conshehocken  there  is 
an  eztetisive  marble  mill,  where  the  rough  pieces  are  saw^d  into 
patterns  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  market.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  edges  of  our  limestone  basins  usually  afford  a  marble  of 
conglomerated  character,  beautfifully  vari^ted  in  color,  similar  to  a 
variety  of  tl^e  Potomac  marble,  or  to  that  constituting  the  interior 
pniars  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  This  marble 
is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  tiie  various  pebbles  being  cemented  together 
by  the  calcareous  matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  Though  ex- 
tremely bard,  it  is,  in  -some  places,  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish, . 
and  the  reflection  qf  the  atoms  upon  the  polished  surfiiu^e,  at  first 
glance,  gHes  the  impression  of  rouyhnbssy  which  is  only  dispelled  by 
rubbing  your  hand  upon  it.'    A  fine  deposit  of  this  p<^outiar  rock  lies 
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iMftr  Bftinbridge,  in  Lancaster  pouaty ;  Idso  near  Beading,  in  Berks 
oovnij,  while  it  la  elsewhere  met  with  along  the  borders  of  our  lime- 
stone beds,  in  the  vidnity  of  slate  and  shale. 

This  extensive  regioh  of  limestone,  which  occupies,  in  numerous 
distinct  belts  or  basins,  a  large  portion  of  the  area  of  what  is  termed 
the  Atlantic  slope  is  also  associated  with  ^yeral  useful  metals, 
as  the  ores  of  copper^  iron,  lead,  chrome,  &c.  The  region  of 
copper  is  principally  north  of  the  Mine  Bidgie^(the  first  chain  of 
elevation  met  with  proceeding  in  a  north-west  course,)  and  outorops 
at  vanoos  points  in  Pennsylvania,  between  New  Jersey -and  Mary-  ^ 
land,  which  States  it  also  penetratoe*  ^be  most  extensive  deposit  is 
probably  in  Adams  county,  wh^re  ample  preparations  fbr  mining 
have  tecently  been  made,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gettysburg. 
Mining  explorations  weire  also  conducted,  untO  lately,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pottstown,  but  the  ore  was  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  productive 
to  jnsidQr  the  continuation  of  the  enterprise.  More  recently,  opera- 
tions have  been  comm^pced  near  Valley  Forge,  and  the  probability 
is,  that  they  wiU  prove  successfuL  In  vlorious  other  pointe  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  vast  nuneral  formation,  and  the  time  is 
evidently  not  far  distant,  when  the  eastern  portibn  of  Pennsylvania 
win  bb  as  noted  for  its  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  as  other  parte  of 
tiie  State  now  are  for  their  inexhaustible  and  extraordinary  deposite 
of  coal  and  iron. 

Nktiw  <%j»p«r.— Like  most  of  the  ftaUve  metali,  it  orystaUIses  in  the  oota- 
hedral  system ;  but  perfect  efystak  are  seldoili  met  with.  It  ooonrs  sometimei 
in  v4ry  largd  nusses,  bat  most  frequently  in  braaehing  said  leaf-like  fonnis, 
•eatfcered  among  tiie  veinstone,  or  penetratiiig  it;  and  the  snrfiiee  of  these  rand- 
floations  is  often  thinly  coated  wi&  green  carbonate  of  copper,  or  tamished  with  a 
brown  color.  In  general  it  is  yery  nearly  pare  copper,  and  has  the  e<dor,hacdnesi^ 
and  malleabilitgr  of  the  refined  metal,  as  we  are  aeonstomed  to  see  it-^sometimei 
it  con  tains  a  minnte  proportion  of  silverl— (Tadey's  Mineralogy)  Lake  Snperioi 
is  the  most  exten^ye  region  in  the  world  for  the  prodnction  of  native  oopper. 
In  some  parts  of  that  regiony  the  copper  is  penetrated  by  threads  of  pure  nlyer, 
and  grains  of  the  same  metal  are  scattered  through  it— a  dromnstanee  which 
lias  never  been  observed  elsewhere.  Its  softeess  and  ready  sohibiUty  In  every 
kind  of  add,  /aid  in  ammonia,  distinguish  copper  from  the  few  metallic  minerals 
which  at  all  rssemble  it  Copper  is  one  of  the  metals  that  has  been  known  and 
worked  from  the  earliest  period; — alloyed  witii  tin,  its  hardnesi  is  much  in- 
creased; and  this  aUoy  proved  the  varioos  kinds  of  bronte  of  which  armor, 
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^  weaponry  kBiyea,  and  otber  to6la  were,  mmnvfiMtarvd  by  the  former  Inhabitant! 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  oontinent  Azei  ^d  knivee  frem  the  tombi  of  the 
ancient  Perurians  and  Mexicans,  chisels  found  in  the  quarries  of  Egypt^  «Qd 
Homan  and  Gaulish  swords  of  great  antiquity,  have  been  analysed,  ao  i  iSrani 
to  contain  from  75  to  96  per  cent  Qf  copper  alloyed  with  tin. — (/&.)  In  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior  tools  and  implements,  and  mdxks  of  previous  wprkings,  have 
been  found,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  race  far  anterior  to  the  present 
era  of  the  human  family,  ^he  mines  of  New  Jersey  were  worked  by  the  first 
settlers  long  anterior  to  the  Iterolution.  ; 

JHuhy  Copper, — {Hed  Oxyde  (^Copper.) — ^Tbis  substance  is  of  it  fine  crimson 
color,  sometimes  almost  black/  with  vitreous  luitre,  ranging  firom  semi-tiluM- 
porent  to  nearly  (^»que.  It  is  brittle,  and  about  as  hard  as  fluorspm*,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  5*6.  It  is  often  intermixed  with  native  copper,  but  seldom 
with  the  other  ores  of  this  metaL  TiU  ore  is  a  variety  which  is  intermixed 
with  oxyde  of  irop  and  other  impurities,  and  forms  thin  flatUsh  masses,  some- 
thing like  dark  colored  tiles. 

Black  Oxyde  qf  Copper^-irhieh  is  more  oxydated  than  the  preceding  si»ec^ 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder,  ot  in.  small  masses  of  an  earthy  tex- 
tare,  with  some  other  copper  ores.  Both  this  and  ruby  copper  are  easily  redueed 
on  charcoal  to  metallic  copper. 

.  Sulphurete  of  Copper. — There  are  several  combmations  of  sulphur  with  copper, 
some  of  which  are  valuable  ores.  Copper  Glance — or  vitreous  copper  ore— has 
a  dark  steel,  gray  oolor^  and  when-  freshly  broken,  a  perfectly  metallic  lustrt; 
but  t^e  exterior  id  often  black  and  dulL  It  is  most  generally  found  in  masses 
without  any  regular  form,  or  filling  small  veins.  This  is  the  richest  of  all  the 
sulphurets  of  copper,  affording  75  per  eent.  of  metal,  and  being  in  general  very 
free  firOm  any  other.  It  has  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  Cornish  copper  mines, 
but  only  in  small  quantity — ^but  in  the  Ural  mountains  it  is  an  object  of  exten- 
sive exploitation,  occurring  there  in  nodules  of  various  sixes,  disseminated  in 
veinft  of  clay  and  graveL 

Variegated  Copper  Ore. — This  ^ras  long  considered  to  be  the  same  substance  as 
oopper  pyrites,  of  which  the  surface  was  tarnished ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  con- 
taining less  iron  and  sulphur,  affording  about  60  per  cent,  of  eopper,  while  oop. 
per  pyrites  does  not  yield  more  than  83  or  84.  It  is  softer  than  the  latter,  and 
the  color  much  redder — and  it  is  less  easily  ftisible  than  copper  glance^ 

Copper  Pyritee. — ( Yellow  Copper  Ore) — is  th«  most  abundant  of  the  English 
copper  mines.  Its  cobr  is  that  of  brass,  and  Its  lustre  perfectly  metallic  and 
shining,  particularly  when  fresh  broken.  It  is  easily  scratehed  by  a  knife; 
differing,  in  this  character,  fi-om  iron  pyrites,  which  is  much  harder.  Oroupn 
of  small  ciystals  *»  ?flen  sprinkled  over  other  substances,  as  quarts,  oalcspar, 
fluorspar,  galelia,  and  blende.  When  pure,  copper  pyrites  consist  of  sulphur 
35*87,  copper  84*40,  and  iron  80*47.    Ck^pper  pyrites  fbrm  veins  in  granite. 
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•laie,  atad  other  rooks,  somotimos  fiHfng  them  entirely,  lometimes  distributed  in 
irregolar  masses  yarying  in  sixe,  and  oooasionajlly  weighing  some  hundreds  of 
pounds. 

Qroy  Copper  Ore, — ^The  oomposition  of  this  ore  varies  ezoeedingly^jbi  ^Diferent 
looaliiies;  but  it  still  presents  nearly  the  same  appearane^^-a  light  gray  me- 
tallio  substance.  It  consists  principally  of  snlphnret  of  copper,  antimony,  and 
ii^n,  with  arsenic,  sine,  or  sUver,  wd  sometimes  with  all  these  metals — the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter,  in  some  instances,  toionnts  to  seventeen  per  cent,  when 
the  ore  is  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  as  well  as  the  copper.  > 

In  the  same  region  traversed  by  the  limestone, — (or  rather  in  the 
valley  above  the  Mine  Ridge-^)  lead  is  found  outcropping  at  different 
points.  The  ores  are  of  various  kinds,  and  in  some  cases  cotnprise 
ffdlena,  with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  silver.  ,  Extensive  mining  ope- 
rations have  lately  been  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenixvilie» 
Valley  Forge,  and  Perkiomen;,  while  the  veins  of  the  basin  have 
been  traced,  here  and  there,  over  portions  of  the  counties  of  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Chester,  and  Lancaster.  The  ore  is,  for  the  most  part, 
pyromorphite— ^(phosphate  of  lead)  a  beautiful  mineral,  but  not  very 
abundant  at  any  one  district,  though  it  appears  to  be  plenty  her^. 
Its  color  rises  from  bright  grass-green  to  yellow,  prange,  brown,  and 
sometimes  a  dull  "violet.  Most  specimens  contain  nine  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  chlouret  of  lead — sometimes  arseniate,  and  those  of  an  orange 
color,  chromate  of  lead.  The  chromates  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Mine  Ridge,  in  Lancaster  county,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
take  occasion  to  speak.  The  ores  are  found  in  other  spots  in  various 
stages  of  combination  with  other  substances.  In  Bucks  county, 
plumbago  has  long  beei;!  mined  to  a .  considerable  extent,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  interesting  mineral,  like  the 
others,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  peculiar  formation  in  which  it 
is  found. 

Native  Lead  is  of  rare  oecnrrenee.  It  has  been  observed  in  small  gnuns  and 
laminss  in  some  vokanlc  products,  and,  also*  ia  some  specimens  of  galena.  It 
may  be  distingnished  by  its  softness  and  seotility  from  the  galena,  which  is  hai*d 
and  brittle.  Mininm  (red  ozyde  of  lead)  is  a  red  substance,  oocoring  in  the 
form  of  powder  in  some  veins  of  galena  and  calamine.  It  is  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  red  lead  used  in  painting ;  but  for  this  and  other  purposes  it  is 
prepared  artificially. 

TMow  Oxjfdt  of  lead,  which  is  less  otydised  than  the  preceding  ore,  occun 
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eomatimes  as  a  powd«»,  soaietiiikot  in  tolid  masses,  not  unlace  yellow  jasper-, 
its  great  woighl  difttngailhee  it  frtna  all  t>ther  minenli  which  otherwise  re- 
eemble  it  • 

Anenimte  of  Lead  takee  the  same  forms  to  the' phosphate  of  lead,  but  the 
prisma  are  often  swelled  fai  tiie*  middle,  so  aa  to  har^  sometfaSkig  of  a  howl  thape  ; 
color,  gtaerally  pale  yellow  brown,  and  lostre  often  silkj. 

OarhonaU  of  Zecui^ White  Iiead  ore.)— This  it  the  same  substance  as  the 
whita  le#d  of  commerce,  which  is  prepared  artifioiallj.  It  is  abundant  in  some 
lead  mine^  filling  large  yeins  or  intermixed  inih  the  other  ores^  either  compact 
earthy,  or  crystalline.  Its  crystals  are  deriyed  from  a  light  rhombic  prism, 
differing  yery  little  from  that  of  atihente,  and  are  ofbm  gronp^  ao  aa  to  fbrm 
a  cross  or  star.  It  is  the  only  ntinwaL  whhsh  equals  the  diamond  in  biiHiaiM^ ) 
its  lustre,  when  pure  and  trani^Murent,  being  adamantine.  When  ftued  by  the 
Uow-pipe  on  charcoal,  a  bead  of  lead  is  obtained;  or  if  dissohred  in  nitric  add; 
upon  immerring  a  piece  of  sine'  (the  sur&ce  being  quite  dean)  metallic  lead 
will  quickly  ^  precipitated  oq  It  in  brilliant  laminse.  When  massire  it  has 
sometimes  a  crystalline  stmctiire,  splitting  readily  ijEito  large  flakes,  with  a 
brilliant  surfiaoe.  An  earthy  yariely  resembling  chalk  in  its  ^pearance  is 
ooi^on  u^  some  lead  mines.,  Bui  it  is  a  mineral  metr  with  not  only  in  lead 
mines :  it  is  frequently  found  with  o<^per  pyritea  and  blende.  In.th^  situations 
it  often  forms  columnar  masses,  with  a  sQky  lustre.  The  8ulphorcart>ottate  of 
lead,  which  is  this  substance  com^ned.with  abo^  one-thiid  of  its  weight  .of 
sulphate  of  lead,  resembles  it  in  brilliancy  and  weighty  but  when  dissdyed  in 
nitric  add,  it  leayes  a  residue,  which  is'  sulphate  of  lead.  Moljfhdate  of  Lead 
crystallisee  in  sqioane  octahedrons,  or  yery  short  prisms  of  foui^  or  six  sides, 
of  a  dull  yellow  ooloiv  and  tranducent,  which  contain  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
oxyde  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead,  in  its  general  appearance,  resembles  the  car- 
bonate of  lead,  but  is  rather  softer  and  leas  brilliant  and  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  not  efferyesdng  with  any  add.  Copreofu  sulphate  ^  lead 
has  been  found  in  a  few  plaoes,-^-4t  is  colored  by  the  copper  it  contains^ 

Galena — (Sulphuret  of  Lead,)  may  generally  be  recognised  by  its  crystalli- 
zations, and  its  yery  perfect  deayi^es,  paralld*  to  the  faces  of  a  cube,  as  well  as 
by  its  pure  lead-gray  color.  The  surface  is  often  dull,  but  the  fracture  always 
brilliant  >3Ad  it  is  so  brittle  that  cleayages  may  be  obtained  by  a  yery  slight 
blow.  The  same  crystalline  structure,  preyails  where  the  galena  is  masdye, 
sometimes  resemUing  that  of  statuary  marblej  more  rarely  it  is  granular,  or 
compact  with  acarody  any  Instre.  Ita  specific  grayity  is  7*5  to  7*7.  It  is 
easily  ftised,  giying  off  sulphureous  fumes,  and  aifiwding  ^  globule  of  lead. 
Some  galena  is  combined  with  sulphuret  ^  silyer.  When  Uiia  is  in  sufi&dent 
quanti^  to  render  it  worth  the  expense  of  separating  the  silyer,  it  is  called 
argen^feroiu  galena.  In  order  to  know  whether  galena  contains  any  sily*, 
dissdye  a  little  in  nitric  acid,  and  dip  into  the  solution  a  piece  of  copper;  the 
silyer,  if  there  be  any,  wiU  be  depodted  as  a  white  metallic  film  on  the  copper 
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.  Baumonite  u  a  ftolphnret  of  lead,  copper  and  antunony — the>fonneE  amounting 
to  forty  per  cent  , 

Oraphiu  (Plumbago,  or  black  lead.)  The  substance  called  black  lead  is  well 
known  to  most  persons ;  but  few,  perhaps,  are  aware,  that  when  they  make  use  of  a 
black  lead  pencil,  they  draw  with  a  substance  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
diamond.  It  appears  to  be  carbon,  differing  from  it,  when  pure,  only  in  the 
state  of  aggregation  of  its  particles ;  ijk  often  contains  a  small  pnortlon  of  earthy 
matter,  or  of  iron;  but  as  the  latter  amounts  sometimeB  to  only  <me.or  two  per 
oent  both  are  now  generally  considered  as  aecidental  impurities.  Qraphito  has 
always  a  metalic  lustre,  with  sometimes  a  fine  scaly  structure,  and  Mils  the 
fingers  when  handled.  Specific  grayity  2  to  2*4^.  It  occurs  in  several  places 
hi  the  United  Statei^  and  no  doubt  a  large  quantity  is  deposited'  in  the  slaty 
formation  tntyersing  Pennsylvania.  '  For  the  best  pencils,  it  is  Used  without 
any  other  p^aration  than  that  of  sawing  it  into  thin  strips,  which  are  after- 
wards enclosed  In  wood,  or  formed  into  thin  rods  for  eryer-pointed  peueils;  but 
great  numbers  of  pencils  of  inferior  quality  are  made  of  a  mixture  composed 
of  black  lead  dust,  intermixed  with  olay,  and  sometimes  with  lamp  black,  or- 
snlphuret  of  antimony. 

Near  the  village  of  Oonstiehocken,  the  Scbaylkill  assumes; a  most 
beautiful  appearance ;  the  banks,  on  both  sides,  are  lined  vrith 
stately  trees,  and  foliage  bending  tp  the  vrater's  edge,  while  th^ 
stream  is  as  smooth  and  clear  as  one  broad  sheet  of  glass.    On  the 


LANDSCAPE  09  THB  8CHUTLK1LL. 

one  side  we  have  the  Norristown  Kaibc^ad  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal^ 
and  on  the  other  the  Reading  Railroad,  over  which'  are  seen  passing 
an  almost  endless  procession  of  black  ooal-trains,  and  a^  they  wind 
around  the  projecting  knolls,  and  intervening  valleys,  a  great  rumb- 
ling ^oise  ^s  heard,  amidst  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive ; 
5* 
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the  canal-boats  lazily  creep  along,  while  around,  lis  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  glorioos  nature  spreads  cut-in  rich  waving  hanrest- 
flelds,  and  rolling  elevations,  with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  house« 
nestled  amid  the  luxuriant  scene. 

The  village  of  CoKS&sfiooKSK,  though  of  recent  origin,  is  quite,  an 
interesting  and  important  place.  It  is  supported  solely  by  several 
manufacturing  establishments,  which  are  carried  on  in  its  midst,  and 
which  have  sprung  up  under  tiie  facilities  afforded  by  Ihe  lines  of 
improvement,  no  less  than  the  rich  and  varied  resouroes  adjacent 
Of  these,  there  is  an  extensive  rolling-mill  for  the  production  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  its  manufactures  are  scarcely  excelled  by  any  similar  article 
imported,  having  a  close  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  sh^t-iron  of 
Russia.  There  is  a  very  large  marble-mill,  vdbich  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  with  sevend  workshops  of  different  kinds,  and  smaller 
extent ;  while  a  company  of  enterprising  men  has  just  been  organized 
to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  description  t)f  useM  ware. 
They  intend  to  manufacture,  prinmpally  from  the  lava  of  the  furnaces 
in  the  vicinity,  a  description  of  glajss  for  mantels,  tables,  and  various 
ornamental  purposes;  and  as  the  productions  can  probably  be  af- 
forded at  low  rates  compared  with  marble,  and  will  prove  equally 
durable,  if  not  equally  beautiful,  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  this  vrill  ultimately  form  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the^place» 
if  it  does  not  originate  an  entirely  new  branch  of  trade. 

Betifreen  Conshehocken  and  Norristown,  there  are  several  extensive 
anthracite  fVitnaces,  as  well  as  manufactories  of  various  kinds.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides,  present  many  beautiful  residences, 
and  elegapt,  well-cultivated  farms^  while  the  scenery  generally  is  of 
that  soft  and  geni^  character,  relieved  eccasionally  by  a  rocky  de- 
clivity or  gently  sloping  hill,  that  pleases  the  eye  of  the  observer,  while 
it  impi^sses  him  vrith  the  spirit  of  activity  everywhere  displayed. 

Norristown,  the  county-sQ^t  of  Montgomery,  seventeen  miles  disr 
tant  from  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  boroughs  in  the 
United  States.  It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  rising  to  a 
gradual  elevation  from  the  water's  edge.  The  streets  are  well  drained, 
the  houses  substantially  built,  (many  of  them  unusually  elegant) 
.  the  citizens  remarkably  intelligent,  the  society  excellent,  the  location 
healtiiy,  the  general  aspect, that  of  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
population,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  minutise  of  the  borough  is  such 
as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  vrith  which  we  are  ac- 
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qaainted.  It  contains  'severar  Tery  extensiTe  cotton  and  woollen 
factories,  iron  ibundries,  rolling-mills,  and  machine  shops,  with 
nnmerous  other  indastrial  estahlishments,  of  more  or  le^s  extent, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  located  on  the  river  bank,  and  are  supplied, 
like  Manayunk,  with  a  splendid  water-power  ftom  the  canal.  The 
present  population  is  probably  between  eight  and  ten  thousand,  and 
must  greatly  increase  in  the  future  under  ordinary  circumstances  of 
fiXYor.  A  brighter  day  than  we  have  known  for  tl^e  last  five  years 
is,  we  think,  about  to  dawn  upon  our  workshops.  "We  hope  so,  at 
any  rate. 

Norristown  was  formerly  included  in  the  township  of*  Norriton, 
comprising  a  manor  belonging  to  William  Penn.  The  land  on  which 
the  town  now  stands  was  subsequently  owned  by  several  parties, 
when  it  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  Wm.  M.  Smith,  who,  in  1784, 
laid  it  out  into  town  lots.  During  the  revolution  it  was  occupied  as 
a  farm,  and  belonged  to  a  certain  John  Bull,  who,  notwithstanding 
Ilia  name,  was  a  thorough-going  Whig,  and  the  British,  on  their  way 
to  Philadelphia,  paid  him  the  passing  compliment  of  burning  down 
his  barn.  A  short  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
-river,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  former  entrenchments  or 
breast-works,  thrown  up  by  Gen;  Du  Pontel,  by  order  of  Wash- 
ington, at  a  time  when  he  expected  the  British  to  cross  the  river  at 
this  place.       ' 
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The  first  oanal  improyement  undertaken  iii  the  United  States,  was 
oommenced  at  Norristown,  aboat  the  yea^  1792;  of  which  the  outline 
features  are  still  to  be  traced. '  The  project  contemplated  both  a 
nayigable  water  course,  and  a  water  works  for  Phihidelphia.  For 
this  purpose,  the  canal  was  to  be  carried  to  Philadelphia  on  one  Utfd, 
without  locks  or'  outlets.  After  completmg  several  miles  of  the 
heaviest  part  6f  the  work,  and  spending  over  $400,000,  the  company 
became  embarrassed,  and  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterpriie, 
many  of  the  principal  parties  having  themiBelves  been  Involved  in 
commercial  and  financial  ruin.  The  company,  however,  was  aftex^ 
wards  consolidated  into  the  Union  Canfd  and  the  Sohu^^kfll  Naviga- 
tion, of  both  of  which  we  sh^  presently  have  something  to  eay. 

Montgomery  is  one  of  the  tidiest  and  most  &vorably  situated 
counties  in  Pennsylvania.  In  all  the  elements  of  real  wealth  and 
true  prosperity,  it  \p  unrivalled.  The  soil  consists  principally  of 
limestone  and  red  shale — the  latter  performing  well  under  good 
tillage,  with  the  addition  of  the  lime  dose  at  hand-  The  soil  is  tra- 
versed by  several  fine  streams,  of  which  the  Schuylkill,  comprising 
the  greater  portion  of  its  southwestern  boundary  Une,  is  the  princi- 
pal; the  others  next  in  importance  being  the  Perkiomen  and  its 
branches,  the  beautiful  and  romantic  ,Wissahickon  and  its  branches, 
the  Pennepaok,  Tacony^  Neshaminy,  and  others — all  of  which  afibrd 
excellent  water-power.  There  are  at  this  time  not  less  than  thirty 
merchant,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grist,  seventy-six  lumber,  eight 
marble,  twenty  paper,  thirty-five  oil,  twelve  clover,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  powder  mills,  in  Montgomery  county ;  besides 
which,  there  are  fifteen  or  more  iron-works  of  various  kinds,  twenty- 
five  large  cotton  factories,  ten  woollen  &ctories,  twelve  fulling  milb, 
and  some  thirty-fire  tanneries.  This,  for  a  county  comparatively 
small  in  area,  exhibits  a  productive  capacity  not. easily  surpassed. 

The  county  is  supplied  with  some  of  the  best  turnpike  roads  and 
stone  bridges  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these 
bridges  (that  over  the  Perkiomen)  cost  over  $60,000,  and  wa^  built 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  people  seem  early  to  have  realized  the 
importance  of  good  roads,  and  an  immense  amount  of  money  was 
freely  expended  to  make  them  of  the  best  and  most  durable  char- 
acter. This  principle  should  always  be  acted  upon  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  for  nothing  contributes  more  to  tiie  lasting  benefit,  or 
enhances  property  to  a  greater  extent,  than  good  roads  and  bridges. 
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The  first  settlors  of  Montgomery  county  were  prinoipaUy  Welsh, 
with  a  few  Germany  and  English.  The  Germans  graduiEdly  dispersed 
to  the  northern  part  of  itbe  county^  where  the  language  is  still  spokei^ 
to  some  extent  The  Wel8h>  or  their  descendants,  have  long  since 
abandoned  their  native  language^  in  favor  of  the  ]^redominating 
English.  The  early  liettltts  comprised  some  of  the  best  mei^  who 
evciT  landed  on  our  shorea-*remarkable  for  their  mor^ty,  indnstcy, 
intelHgenoe,  and  nnifienrm.  respectability  of  deportment.  The  oldest 
place  of  worship  now  standing  in  Pennsylvania,  was  erected  by  them 
near. the  present  town  of  Manayunk,  in  1695.  It  was  a  Friends' 
meetini^hoase,  and  is  still  occupied  by  that  respectable  society. 

We  have-  thus,  somewhat  briefly,  given  an  exposition  of  some  of 
the  leading  features  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable  valley^  from 
the  Fails  of  the  SchnyUdU  to  Norristown.  Both  aides  of  the  river, 
we  have  previdusly  rmnarked,  are  .traversed  by  railways,  running 
parallel  vdth  the  Schuylkill  navigation.  The  extensive  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  receiving  their  driving-power  fh>m  the  nY&ty  are 
all  located  on  its  eastern  side,  which  will  account  for  its  dense  popu- 
lation and  busy  asp^  as  oompaied  with  the.  opposite  shove^  traversed 
by  the  Reading  railroad.  It  is  tiiis  fortuitous  circumstance  which 
creates  the  sole  trade  of  the  Norristown  railroad,  at'  the  same,  time 
that  it  materially  aids  the  Reading  railroad ; — ^for  while  the  one  is  in 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  local  miscellaneous  trade,  the  other  has 
an  abundance  of  tonnage  in  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  fuel 
consumed.  We  should  judge  that  at  least  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  transported  by  the  Heading  railroad  for  the  supply  of 
the  lime-kilns  and  ordinary  consumers,  between  Norristown  and  the 
Falls.  The  two  railroads,  therefore,  (as  well  as  the  canal)  are  aux- 
iliary to  each  other^s  success. 

For  the  reason  referred  to,  we  have  littie  of  interest  to  note,  between 
(he  points  designated,  on  the  vrestem .  side  of  Hie  riVer.  The  sce- 
nery, in  general,  is  attractive ;  but  owing  to  the  splendid  works  of  man, 
it  has  more  of  an  artificial  stamp,  than  the  usually  broader  and  more 
impressive  one  of  Natore.  The  tunnel  above  Manayunk — ^the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  with  its  numerous  locks,  and  dams,  and  bridges — 
the  towns  and  villages^  with  their  busy  work-shops  and  towering  fac- 
tories— the  nunierotts  lime-kilns,  fbmaces,  and  mills-^the  tompike 
roads,  with  their  ponderous  teams  and  carts ;  the  railroads,  with  their 
snake-like  trains ;  the  electric  telegraph,  with  its  loffy  poles  stretching 
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out,  single  file,  in  magnificent  prooession ;  the  canal-boats,  wiih  their 
faithfuly  tugging  hbrses,  and  sun-bHmt  orewi^^all  evince  the  restless 
activity  of  man,  and  proclaim  his  glory  to  the  passing  observer. 

Leaving  Norristown,  we  cross  the  Schuylkill  by  a  splendid  wooden 
bridge  (indicated  in  the  engraving),. eight  hundred  feet  in  lengtht  and 
again  join  the  Reading  railroad,  which  henceforth  traverses  eve^  town 
and  village  en  our  route.  Here,  indeod,  is  a  sprightly  little  village 
before  us,  just  embarking*  in  the  world.  It  is  but  yesterday  since 
'*  it  set  up/'  and*  already  We  find  it  a  considerable  town,  under  the 
name,  style  and  title  of  Bridgeport.  The  Reading  Railroad  is  the 
guardian  and  patron  of  the  little  fbllow,  and  under  its  friendly  auS{H- 
ces  it  will  grow  and  thrive,  until  it  becomes  a  good-sized,,  old-fiuhiox^d 
borough. 

After  leaving  Bridgeport,  four  miles  beyond,  we  reach  the  village 
of  Port  Kennedy,  of  which 'we  have  already  spoken  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  Upie,  oonstikiting  its  sole  trade.  Two  miles 
beyon4  this  place  is  Vallet  Forge.  Here  every  inch  of  ground  is 
sacred  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  patriotic  suffering.  There  is  not  a 
heart  in  Americar— there  is  not  a  lover  of  liberal  institutions  anywhere, 
that  will  not  swell  with  mingled  awe  ai^d  admiration,  as  he  contem- 
plates the  scenes  and  incidents  with  which  this  region  is  identified. 
Here  'was  concentrated,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  revolution,  the 

sole  reliance  of  freedom  against 
oppression  ;  here  were  centered 
our  hopes  and  our  fears — ^here 
were  quartered,  amid  the  snows 
ajid  blasts  of  a  severe  winter, 
without  clothing,  and  almost 
without  food,  sick,  famished, 
barefooted,  and  dying,  Wash- 
ington and  his  army. 

Valley  Forge  derives  its  name 
from  a  forge  which  stood  near 
the  mouth  of  valley  creek,  some 
,  time  previous  to  the  revolution. 
The  grounds  occupied  by  the  largest  portion  of  the  encampment 
comprised  both  sides  of  the  hill,  south-east  of  the  stream.  The  name 
of  this  hill  is  Mount,  Pleasant,  and  of  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  Mount  Misery.     These  terms  were  bestowed  by  William 
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Penn,  who,  on  one  occasion,  lost  his  way  on  the  latter  hill,  and  bar- 
ing regained  it  on  the  former,  bestowed  the  names  accordingly.  Seve- 
ral extensive  redoubts  and  breast-works  were  thrown  up  at  sundry 
places,  some  of  which,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill,  are  yet 
distinctly  visible,  and  of  which  the  engraving  on  page  58  conveys  r. 
correct  idea.  These  works  consist  of  large  embankments  of  earth, 
arranged  one  after  the  other,  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  so  that,  in 
case  of  attack,  the  men  could  remain  behind  them,  secure  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  These  breast-works,  moreover,  were  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches,  thus  rendering  the  approach  of  the  enemy  hazar- 
dous amidst  the  fire  of  the  soldiers  within  the  redoubts.  The  re- 
doubts now  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  but  their  outlines,  as  well 
jvs  the  former  sites  of  the  miserable  huts  of  the  soldiers,  are  still  dis- 
tinctly visible.    The  hec^d-quarters  of  General  Washington  were  in  a 


WASBINQTOSf'S   QUARTEnS   AT  VALLEY   FORGE.' 

small  stone  house,  which  stands  near  the  railroad,  and  from  which 
a  good  view  of  it  is  afifordcd.  A'slight  addition  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  back  buildings,  which  originally  consisted  only  of  a 
small  kitchen,  erected  by  Washington  himself.  The  room  occupied 
by  the  General  had  a  secret  closet,  in  which  he  kept  his  official  papers. 
In  other  respects  the  house  is  quite  small,  and  without  interest. 
Washington  moved  with  his  army  to  this  romantic  spot  soon  after 
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the  battle  of  Germaatowii.  He  had  previoaBly  been  following  ,tbe 
Britiah  in  their  movements  along  the  Schaylklll,  and  finally  attacked 
them  at  that  placOb  It  wa«  after  this  engagement,  Uierefore,  that  he 
took  np  hifl  winter  quarters  in  this  place— a  etep  which  wae  dictated 
by  the  best  motives  of  prudence  and  the  public  good. 

"  Hie  soldiers/'  6ays  Mr.  Day,  "  were  too  ill-clothed  to  be  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  that  season  under  mere  tents;,  it  Was  therefore 
decided  th^t  a  sufficient  number  of  huts  or  cabins  should  be  erected 
of  logs  filled  in  with  mortar,  in  which  the  troops  would  find  more 
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comfortable  shelter.  The  army  reached  the  valley  about  the  18th  of 
December.  They  might  have  been  tracked  by  the  blood  of  their  feet, 
in  marching  barefooted  over  the  hard,  frosen  ground  between  White- 
marsh  and  Valley  Forge.  They  immediately  set  about  constructing 
their  habitations,  whidi  were  disposed  in  the  order  of  a  military 
oamp,  but  had  really  the  appearance  of  a  regular  town.  Each  hut 
was  10  feet  by  14.  One  was  assigned  to  twelve  privates,  and  one  to 
a  smaller  number  of  officers,  according  to  their  rank.  Each  Qeneral 
occupied  a  hut  by  himself.    The  whole  encampment  was  surrounded 
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on  the  land  side  by  intienekmetoiiSy  and  seyeral  snlall  redoubts  were 
built  at  different  points.  A  temperaiy  bridge  -was  thrown  aorees  the 
riyer,  to  fiicilitate  communications  with  the  sarro^nding  country. 

The  army  remained  at  this  plaoe  until  the  ensuing  summer,  when 
the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia. 

This  WM  the  mos^  i^oomy  epoch  ef  the  rerolution.  For  11^017  weeks  the 
nxmj,  slUiough  iheltered  from  the  wind,  endored  extreme  nifferingB  from  the 
Wftnt  of  proTisione,  blankets,  ^d  dothing.  ^e  Commissary'fl  department* 
through  i^e^eot  in  Oongrese,  had  been  badly  managed>  and  on  one  eocajsion  the 
•opplies  of  beef  were  aotnally  ezhaosted,  and  no  one  knew  whence  to-morrow's 
iuppiy  would  come.  Geq.  Washington  says,  ''For  some  days  there  has  been 
little  less  than  a  famine  in  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  hare  been  a  week  with- 
out ai^y  kind  of  ilesh,.  and  the  res^  three  or  four  days.  Naked  and  stanrin^j  as 
tiiey  are,  we  oanndt  enongh  admire  the  inoomparable  patience  4md  fidelity  of 
the  soldiery,  that  they  hare  not  ere  this  been  excited  to  mutiny  and  dispersion. 
Streng  symptoms  of  discontent  hare,  howerer,  appeared  in  particular  instances." 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  blankets  and  straw  that  men  were  often  obliged  to  sit 
up  all  night  to  keep  themseWes  warm  by  the  fire,  and  many  were  too  ill  clothed 
to  leaye  their  hnts !  The  want  of  w^ns  and  horses,  too»  was  severely  felt 
for  procuring  supplies,  and  almost  every  species  of  camp  transportation  was. 
performed  by  the  men  without  a  murmur,  who  yoked  themselves  to  little  car- 
riages of  their  own  making,  or  loaded  their  wood  and  provisions  on  their  backs. 
The  small-pox  threatened  those  who  had  not  been  inoculated.  Provisions  con- 
tinued to  grow  more  and  more  scarce ;  the  country  had  become  e^phausted  hj 
the  constant  and  pressing  demands  of  both  armies,  and  no  doubt  many  pro- 
visions wore  concealed  from  the  Americans  by  the  disa£Eected  tories,  who  found  a 
better  market  at  Philadelphia,  and  better  pay  in  British  gold,  than  in  continental 
money*  Washington  stated  that  there  were,  in  camp  on  the  23d  December,  not 
less  than  2808  m^i  unfit  for  du(y  by  reason  of  their  being  hwr^oot  and  other* 
wxM  naked,  besides  many  others  detained  in  hospitals,  and  crowded  iito  farmer's 
houses,  for  the  same  causes.  Happily  for  America,  there  was  in  the  character 
of  Washington  something  which  enabled  him,  notwithstanding  the  discordant 
materials  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  to  attach  both  his  ofilcers  and  soldiers 
so  strongly  to  his  persop,  that  no  distress  could  weaken  their  affection,  nor  im- 
pair the  respect  and  veneratioo  in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  To  this  is  to  be 
attributed  the  preservation  of  a  respectable  miUtaiy  force  under  eironmstanoes 
but  too  weU  calculated  for  its  dissolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  trying  scenes,  a  strong  combination  ifta  formed  against 
Washington,  in  which  several  members  of  Congress,  and  4  very  few  officers  of 
the  army  were  engaged.  (See  Reading.)  Gen.  Gates,  exulting  in  his  laurels 
recently  gained  at  Saratoga,  Gen.  Lee,  and  Gep.  C<»way,  (nether  of.  them 
native  Americans!)  were  at  the  head  of  tills  movement,  and  the  strongest 
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ftttempto  w«re.  made  to  inrolT*  Gen.  LaAtyetto  into  U  also,  but  be  epenly  and 
promptly  arowed  h\$  attadiment  to  Waabin|;ton,  and  ^vrned  tbe  inaidioitf 
offorta  to  supersede  bim  in  favor  of  Gates*  Tbe  resolt  of  tbis  base  conspiracy  is 
well  known — it  did  not  iigiire.Washington»  wbile  it  consigned  tbe  antbors  to  tbe 
contempt  of  tbe  pablie.  Conway,  tbe  principal  party  in  tbe  aflair,  an  Irislimaa 
by  birtb,  was  called  to  aoconnt,  and  finally  died  from  tbe  effects  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel  witb  Gen.  Cadwallader*  Gates  never  could  give  a  s^tisiactory 
explanation  of  bis  conduct^  and  tbe  conseqiience  is  a  blur  on  bis  repptation, 
wbicb  no  previous  or  subsequent  act  of  bis  baa  been  able  to  obliterate. 

It  was  during  tbe  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  .{bat  tbe  brave  and  kind- 
bearted  Baron  Steuben  joined  tbe  American  army — a  position  baving  been  va- 
cated by  tbe  subsecpient  resignation  of  Gen.  Conway.  Steuben,  as  is  well 
known,  was  one  of  tbe  most  tberougb  military  disciplinarians  in  Europe,  and  it 
was  tbrougb  bis  talents  and  instructions  tbat  our  men  acquired  a  facility  and 
^precision  in  military  tactics  wbicb  soon  after  enabled  tbem  to  carry  tbe  Revolu- 
tion to  a  glorious  termination.  Mr.  Headley,  in  speaking  of  Steuben,  says :  '*  A 
more  sorry  introduction  to  our  army,  for  one  wbo  bad  served  in  Europe,  could 
not  well  be  conceived.  He  bad  found  our  cities  in  possession  of  a  powerfU 
enemy,  and  wben  he  came*  to  look  for  tbe  force  tbat  was  to  retake  tbem,  be  saw 
only  a  few  thousand  famisbed,  balf-naked  men,  looking  more  like  beggars  tbAn 
soldiers— cooped  up  in  miserable  log  buts,  dragging  out  tbe  desolate  winter 
amid  tbe  straw.  As  tbe  doors  of  these  hovels  opened,  be  beheld  men  destitute 
of  clothing,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  blankets,  and  muttering  compkints 
against  Congress,  which  could  treat  tbem  with  such  injustice^  and  inhumanity. 
He  was  astonished,  and  declared  tbat  no  European  ariny  could  be  kept  together 
under  such  sufferings.  All  discipline  was  gone,  and  tbe  troops  were  no  better 
than  a  ragged  horde,  with  scarcely  the  energy  to  struggle  for  self-preservation. 
There  was  hardly  any  cavalry,  but  slender  artillery,  while  tbe  guns  and  ac- 
coutrements— a  large  portion  of  tbem — were  unfit  for  use.  Our  army  had  never 
before  been  in  such  a  stat^  and  a  more  unpropitious  time  for  Steuben  to  enter 
on  his  work  could  not  have  been  selected.  Ifotbing  daunted,  however,  and  with 
all  tbe  sympathies  of  bis  noble  nature  roused  in  our  behalf,  he  began,  as  soon  as 
spring  opened,  to  instruct  both  officers  and  men.  His  ignorance  of  our  language 
crippled  him  at  first  very  much ;  while  tbe  awkwardness  of  our  militia,  who, 
gatiiered  as  they  were  from  every  quarter,  scarcely  knew  the  ihanual  exercise, 
irritated  bim  beyond  measure.  They  could  not  execute  the  simplest  manoeuvre 
correctly,  apd  Steuben,  wbo  waa  a  choleric  man,  though  possessed  of  a  soul  fbll 
of  gf  nerosity  and  tbe  kindliest  feelings  of  human  nature,  would' swear  and  ourse 
terribly  at  their  mistakes,  and  wben  he  bad  exhausted  all  the  epithets  of  which 
be  was  master,  would  call  on  his  aid-de-eamp  and  ask  bim  to  curse  in  his  stead ! 
StiU  the  soldiers  loved  bim,  for  be  was  mindfbl  of  their  sufferings,  and  often  bis 
manly  form,  was  seen  stooping  through  tbe  doors  of  their  hovels,  to  minister  to 
their  wants  and  relieve  their  distressea. 
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It  was  bis  practice  to  rise  at  three  o'clock'in  the  morning,  and  dress  his  hair, 
smoke,  and  take  a  cap  of  coffee,'  and  at  sonrise  be  in  the  saddle.  B7  that 
time  also,  if  it  iras  a  pleasant  day,  he  had  the  men  marching  to  the  field  for  their 
morning  drill.  First;  he  would  place  them  in  line,  then  pass  along  in  front, 
carefUly  examining  their  gons  and  accoutrements,  and  in€[Uiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  subordinate  officers.  The  fruit  of  his  labor  soon  appeared  in  the 
improved  oonditien  of  his  mfen,  imd  Washington  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  value  of  his- services.  Owing  to  his  recommendation  he  was  made  Inspector 
GeneraL  This  btanolk  of  the  service  now  received  the  attention  it  deserved, 
and  discipline,  before  irreguhir,  or  practised  only  under  particular  leaders,  was 
introduced  into  every  portion.  All  the  arrangements,  even  to  the  minutest, 
were  planned  and  perfected  by  Steuben,  and  the  vast  machinery  of  our  army 
began  to  move  in  harmony  and  order.  He  had  one  company  which  he  drilled 
to  the  highest  point  of  discipline,  as  a  model  by  .which  to  instruct  the  others. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  seen  in  the  very  next  campaign,  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. Washington  there  rallied  his  men  when  in  full  retreat,  and  brought 
them  into  action  under  the  very  blaze  of  the  enemy's  guns.  They  wheeled  like 
veteran  troops  into  their  places,  and  then  moved  steadily  on  the  foe. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  Qen. 
Washington  had  his  head-quarters  at  Whitemarsh,  in  Montgomery 
county,  (a  few  miles  east,)  a  view  of  which  is  here  afforded.    The 


WASniXGTON's  HEAD-QUARTERS  AT  WHITEMAR8H. 

wliole  surrounding  couqtry  is  full  of  incidents  connected  with  the 
moYcment  of  the  army  in  this  vidnity,  and  all  have  more  or  less 
interest  to  the  American  reader ;  but  we  agree  with  the  poet,  that — 
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The  etttip  has  had  its  day  of  eong —  ' 

The  flword,  the  bayonet^  and  the  plumei         ' 
&Te  erowded  oat  of  rhyme  too  long    ' 

The'plongh,  the  anyil,  and  the  loom. 
Oh,  not  npon  our  tented  fields 

Are  Freedom'k  heroes  &r«d  a^m«/ 
The'iraining  of  the  wortlphop  yield* 

More' heroes  true  than  war  had  known. 
Who  driyes  the  bolt,  wEo  shapes  the  steel,  -  ^ 

llay,  with  a  heart  as  yalian^  smite, 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might !        , 
/     The  skin  that  conqoers  spaee  and  time, 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 
.  May  spring  firom  eonrage  more  snblime 

Than  that  which  miJces  a  realm  its  sped. 

Valley  Forge  contains  a  cotton  factory,  with  some  other  minor 
mannfacttii^ing  establishments,  and  has  had  a  considerable  fu^cession 
to  the  population  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
rich  and  populous  agricultural  distridi,  in  which  are  located  several 
furnaces  and  iron  works.  The  coppeir  formation  before  alluded  to 
outcrops  here,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron 
ore  in  the  ac^ljacent  hills.  The  observatory  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
was  erected  by  Charles  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  the  liberal-minded  proprietor 
of  tiie  land  and  the  cotton  factory.  It  commands  a  magnificent  land- 
scape scene.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  richly  carpeted 
with  greensward  and  soft  foliage,  and  traversed  by  several  streams 
whose  bridges  rise  above  the  swelling  harvest-fields,  stretches  out 
before  the  eye.  Far  off  the  blue  Kittatinny  range  is  seen,  into  whose 
hasy  a^osphere  the  picture  gradually  fades.  The  Schuylkill  river, 
•  at  tiie  foot  of  the  hill,  winds  gracefiiUy  around  a  broad  projecting 
alluvial  flat,  beautifully  shaded  with  tall  trees,  and  fringed  with  wild 
bushes,  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  princely  country 
house  of  Dr.  'V^etherill,  and  nearer  the  river  the  country  mansion  of 
John  Price  Wetherill,  Esq.  The  sptrit  of  the  scene  i^  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  noise  of  the  coal  trains  passing  over  the  railroad,  and 
which  is  echoed  to  the  surrounding  hills — no  less  than  the  view 
forded  of  the  trains  themselves,  often  embracing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  loaded  cars,  each  containing  between  four  and  ^^^  tons  of  coal ! 
If  any  one  desires  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  staminar-H)f  real. 
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greatness— of  entei^rise— let  him  stand  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
and  bdiold  a  eoal-train,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  rambling  and 
tearing  by  with  extraordinary  speed !  Bnt  stand  in  the  observatory. 
and  drink  in  the  w&ole  glorious  soene^rioh,  and  varied,  and  beantifal 
beyond  description.  Oonld  nnhappiness  dwell  amidst  sucb  plenty — 
SQoh  If^nrianee— snoh  inspiring  incidents  t  It  ought  not ;  yet  man 
is  weak<— 

Had  hj9  been  made,  at  natore'i  Urth, 
Of  only  flame  or  only  earth. 
Had  he  been  framed  a  perfect  whole     ■ 
Of  portly  that,  or  grossly  thit, 
Then  sense  would  ne'er  have  olonded  sool, 
Hor  sool  restrain  the  sense's  bliss ! 
n  Oh,  h^py,  had  bis  light  heen  strong, 
Or  had  he  liever  shared  a  light, 
Whieh  shines  enough  to  show  he 's  wrong, 
Bnt  not  enough  to  lead  him  rigkL 

Four  miles  above  Valley  Forge,  and  twenty-seven  from  Philadel- 
phla,  is  the  borough  of  Phoenixvills,  situated  in  the  valley  of  French 
creek,  at  its  junction  with  the  SchuylkUL  Phoenixville  is  a  veipy 
pleasant  borough,  containing  a  population  of  some  thirty-^five  hun- 
dred—of whom  probably  eight  hundred  are  engaged  in  its  industrial 
establishments.  Probably  the  first  nail-works  in  this  part  of  the 
oountvy  were  ^ected  here,  where  the  creek  affords  a  fine  head  of 
water.  After  having  paSsed  through  the  hands  of  three  or  four  dif- 
foent  parties,  the  works,  upvrards  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  came 
into  those  of  Ifessrs.  Reeves  ^  Whittaker. 

The  present  style  of  the  flnp  at  this  place,  is  Keeves,  Buck  &  Oo.— 
Joseph  Whittaker  having  retired  a  few  years  ago.  Bxb  son.  Dr. 
Joseph  Whittaker,  retains  an  interest  however,  and  bone  of  the 
managers  of  the  works.  Joseph  Whittaker  lives  in  the  stately  man- 
sion directly  opposite  the  xail^road  depdt,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  We  believe  he  has  partially  retired  firam  tiie  more  active  por- 
saits  of  the  trade^-mer^ly  **  keeping  as  many  irons  in  the  fire*'  as  is 
consistent  vrith  his  oldr&shioned  notions  of  leisure.  He  has  some 
works,  of  small  extent,  in  view  of  his  residence,  and  a  fomace  cr  two 
near  Easton ;  while  two  of  his  sons  have  an  establishment  at  Havre- 
de-Orace,  Md.  Tha  Phoenix  Ckmipany  (Beeves,  Buck  &  Co.)  own 
the  iron  establishments  at  Bridgeton,  and  the  nail-irorks  at  Cumber- 
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land,  N.  J.,  besides  those  at  Phoenixville ; — While  Mr.  Reevee  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Reeves,  Abbot  &  Co.,  proprietbn  of  the 
splendid  railroad  mill  and  iroH  works  at  Safe  Harbor,  in  Lancaster 
county.  The  mill  at  that  place,  ip  coiuiection  with  the  one  located 
here,  produced  all  the  iron  used  in  constructing  the  Central  Railroad ; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  that  road,  that'  its  raik 
are  the  most  substantial  and  reliable  of '  any  similar  route  in  the 
United  States. 


PBOnZTILLX  IBON  WORKS. 

The  works  at  Phoenixyille  embrace  seyeral  extensive  anthracite 
furnaces,  machine-shops,  roUiDg-mills,  nai)  afid  eotton  factories,  etc., 
among  which  is  the  splendid  establishment  fbr  the  production  of  rail- 
road iron.  A  visit  to  these  extensive  irourworks  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  interesting -^.especially  the  railroad  mill»  where*  some  two 
hundred  men  are  employed.  We  shall  describe  the  whole  process  of 
iron  manufacture  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  "the  Juniata,  and 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  our  book  on  the  Central  Railroad 
route  for  information  on  this  subject  . 

A  railroad  from  this  place  to  Harrisburg,  via  Ephrata  and  Cornwall, 
and  traversing  the  viUley  of  French  creek,  is  now  being  surveyed.  The 
road  will  connect  with  l^e  Reading  railroad,  and  the  Norriivtown  Rail- 
road  below.  That  the  enterprise  will  prove  snceesrful,  there  can  belittle 
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doabt ;  as^  in  addition  to  the  loool  trade  of  the  route,  it  ifHll  probably 
become-  the  fevorite  thorotlghfaTe  of  travel  to  the  West,  and  thns 
strip  the  State  railroad  of  one  of  its  most  important  resources. 
However,  the  business  of  the  interior  is  increaskig  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  there  will  soon  be  enough  for  both  railroads.  This 
route  will  be  the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  for  trav- 
ellers, and  for  that  ret^son,  will  be  preferred.  -It  never  can  do  much 
business  intha^transportation  of  coal,  because  the  rdute  cannot  ailbrd 
sui&oient  gravitation  to  carry  tiie  extraordinary  loads  so  peculiar  to 
tiie  Beading  railroads  This  feature  of  the  Reacfoig  railroad  renders 
it,  in  respect  to  tiie  transportation  of  coal,  th^  most  wonderM  im- 
provement of  the  a^. 

There  are  several  very  good  schools  and  academies  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Phcenixville,  and  it  is  worU^  of  remark  that  while  Ohester  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties  are  celebrated  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  their  seminaries  of  learning,  a  large  portion  of  their 
support  is  derived  from  the  Southern  States.  These  counties  are 
nearly  all  under  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  jiocial  and  religions 
tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  though  their  political  seiitiments  are  8(»ne- 
times  contaminated  with  sectionalism — the  gh^tly  monster  that  is 
now  gnawing  the  vitals  of  our  Nationality — ^yet,  in  their  social  and 
moral  deportment,  there  is  everything  to  admire.  Intelligent  and 
educated  themselves,  tiieir  benevolence  of  character,  rigid  discipline, 
and  simplicity  of  manner,  added  to  their  known  frugality,  industry, 
and  peaceful  habits— give  them  peculiar  qualities  for  the 

Beliglitfal  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thoughty 
To  teaefa  the  yomig  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To' poor  the  firdeh  instniotion  in  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivenfaig  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  geseroBs  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast 
Oh  speak  the  joy  I  ye,  whom  the  sud^  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  ye  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  bnt  sights  of  bliss^ 
All  varions  ni^tore  pressfaig  on  the  heart ; 
An  elegant  snf&eleney,  content, 
Ketlretnent,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  hooks, 
-   Ease  and  alternate  labor,  nsefiil  life, 
Pkt>gre88lve  yirtue,  and  approving  Hea;reii ! 
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The  Chester  or  Yelloir  Sprixige .  are  eitoated  but  a  lew  miles  from 
Phoenixville,  and  are  approached  by  mail  stages.  This  waAering- 
plaoe  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity,  and  is  still  Tisited  to  some 
extent ;  but  numerous  similar  establishments,  Springing  up  in  erery 
part  of  the  oountry,  hare  no  dpubt  materially  diminished  its  ancient 
attractions. 

But  it  is  4ime  to  leave  thi^  busy  and  pleasant  Triage— pleasant  to 
us  iriih  many  recollections  of  the  past-^iear,  as  the  resid^oe  of  o^e 
of  bur  most  esteemed  friends^  "  whose  Hfe  is  gentle,''  and,  like  lord 
Brutus,  **  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  aU  Natures  might  stand 
up,  and  say,  with  a  universid  Toice,  this  is  a  mant**  But  there  are 
others— one  of  them  a  distinguished  Poet  and  IiaTeller,  who,  even 
bow,  is  traversing  the  broad  desert  phuns,  amidst  the  scorching  climes 
of  Asit^— prominently  associated  with  our  "  recollections''  of  Phce- 
nixrille.  It  was  here  that  Bayard. Taylor,  while  editor  of  the  village 
paper,  Ifdd  a  portion  of  the  broad  and  substantial  foundation  which 
is  to  support  his  present  and  his  fhture  fkme.  The  beautiful  valley 
stream,  we  are  sure,  will  always  retain  a  snug  place  in  his  memory  3 
sporting  on  its  clear,  cahn  surface,  with  a  cluster  of  admiring  friends, 
the  bright  evenings  were  made  musical.  Rowing  **  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,"  ^ 

Our  oan  kept  time,  and  onr  voioes  kept  tone ! 

After  a  considerable  voyage,  during  ^hich  the  poet  would  enter* 
tain  us  with  incidents  of  his  unpublished  '' travel's  history,"— inter- 
spersed with  the  jokes,  criticisms,  and  gossips  of  otiiers  of  the  adven- 
turous party— we  would  reach  the  ''head  of  navigation"  and  land 
upon  the  green  sloping  banks,  which  are  sprinkled  with  gay  wild 
flowers,  and  shaded  with  tall  migestio  trees.  Here  the  perfume  of 
the  well-tilled  harvest  fields,  home  along  in  the  cool  evening  breexe, 
saluted  the  grateful  senses ;  and  then^  with  one  accord,  all  would 
plunge  into  the  stream. 

Whose  orystal  depth 
A  fftQdy  bottom  showi, 

and  lave  its  pure  bright  waters  until,  late  in  the  evening,  and  fa- 
tigued with  the  labors  of  the  expedition,  we  sought 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer — 
Balmy  sleep. 
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Thus  flew  the  bappy,  merry  summer  evenings  when  Taylor  was  a 
Tillage  editor,  and  when  the  fair  prpspect  of  a  fatnre  glorious  career 
was  budding,  and  gradually  opening  out  before  him.  Success  to  thee, 
poet ! — thou  more  than  poet— soaring  eagle  I — ^hail ! 

Proceeding  on  our  tour,  we  pass  through  a  tunnel,'  a  short  distance 
^bore  Phoenixville,  which  is  over  2000  feet  in  length.  It  is  out 
through  a  solid  dark-red  sandstone  rock,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 


TUNMBL  AND  BRIDGX  ABOTl  PHCEN^VlLLB. 

heaviest  sections  of  railroading  ever  executed  Ia  the  United  States, 
as,  in  fact,  the  entire  road  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, in  many  respects,  in  the  world.  Emerging  from  the 
tunnel,  and  crossing  the  splendid  and  substantial  stone-arched  bridge, 
the  scenery  is  entirely  changed.  Here  the  eager  eye  may  take  in  a 
glorious  luidscape.  The  Schuylkill,  winding  around  the  projecting 
hill  through  whicH  we  have  passed,  describes  a  half-circle  in  a  dis- 
tiance  of  little  more  than  a  mile.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  a  broad 
and  luxuriant  valley,  lying  between  gently  sloping  hills,^  stretches 
out,  through  which  wanders  the  river.  The  scene  is  rich  in  its  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  fertility,  and  the  green  fields  sparkle. with 
the  neat  and  comfortable  habitations  of  the  farmer. 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  oherisbed  eye. 
The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  spicy  groves 
Pat  forth  their  buds,  unfolding,  by  degrees, 
1^  the  who]«  leafy  forest  stands  displayed, 
In  full  Inznriance,  to  the  sighing  gales. 
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LANDSCAPE. 

Passing  the  stations  of  Rojer's  Ford,  32m.  and  Limerick,  34m. 
•we  reach  the  borough  of  PottstOttn,  ft>rty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
It  is  yery  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  rich  undulating  country,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  houses,  which  are  generally  plain 
but  comfortable,  are  built  principally  upon  one  broad  street,  lying 
above  the  railroad,  and  lined  with  numerous  gardens  and  shade-trc^s. 
The  scenery  of  the  country  is  very  fine,  but  has  nothing  of  the  bold- 
ness mingled  with  it  which  characterizes  some  other  spots  along  this 
river.  The  valley  is  here  equally  as  fertile  as  it  is  below,  and  the 
Manatawny  creek,  crossed  by  a  romantic  looking  old  stone  bridge, 
and  emptying  into  the  Schuylkill,  ftimishes  the  driving-power  of 
several  extensive  flour  and  saw-mills.  The  Schuylkill  navigation 
passes  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Pottstown  derives  its  name  from  John  Potts,  who  held  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  this  quarter,  including  that  upon  which  lies  the  town. 
West  of  it,  beyond  the  Manatawny,  is  a  stately  but  unique  stone 
mansion,  commanding  a  yiew  of  the  valley,  which  was  erected  by  him 
before  the  revolution.  It  was  at  that  time  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  and  they  came  from  a  great  distance  around  to  look  at  it ! 
Mr.  Potts  was  an  enterprising  speculator  in  iron-works,  and  had  an 
establishment  in  each  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Chester  and  Berks. 
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He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Potta,  who  early  settled  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  the  father  of  Isaac  Potts,  who  erected  the  iron- 
works at  Valley  Forge,  from  which  that  place  derives  its  name.  His 
son,  Isaac,  was  at  that  time  sole  owner  of  the  land  where  Pottsville 
now  stands,  but  sold  it  long  before  it  was  known  to  contain  coal. 
This  tract  afterwards  cam©  into  the  hands  of  a  German  named  Potts, 
some  of  whose  descendants  still  reside  there,  and  we  may  probably 
allude  to  them  again,  in  speaking  of  the  coal  formation,  and  the 
trade  which  it  has  originated.  The  population  of  Pottstown  may  be 
estimated  at  two  thousand.  There  are  several  quite  handsome 
churches,  two  large  boarding  schools,  &c.  The  machine  shop,  and 
car  factory,  belonging  to  the  company,  are  quite  prominent  and  im- 
posing buildings. 

The  extensive  copper  formation  already  spoken  of,  has  several 
outcrops  near  this  borough,  where  mining  operations  were  prosecuted 
several  years  ago.  The  ore,  however,  was  not  rich  enough  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  entcrprizc.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  ore 
proved  deficient  in  quality,  or  whether  the  difficulties  of  mining  it 
were  too  great  and  expensive  to  pay.  Operations  have,  however, 
been  discontinued  for  the  present. 

Aft^r  leaving  Pottstown,  we  soon  enter  the  county  of  Berks — a 
rich  and  populous  county,  originally  settled  by  Germans,  and  still 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  its  primitive  characteristics.  The 
general  aspect  and  quality  of  the  soil  is  rich,  and  its  fertility  is 
maintained,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  principles  elsewhere  called 
t^  aid,  solely  by  hard  labor.  The  first  lesson  (and  often  the  only 
lesson)  a  Berks  county  farmer  teaches  his  children,  is  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  labor,  accompanied  always  with  practical  illustrations.  The 
philosophy  of  the  *'  shovel  and  do  hoe,"  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and 
the  team,  is  thoroughly  expounded.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  father  in  the  field  plowing,  with  a  little  boy,  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  sitting  on  the  horse,  with  a  whip ;  while  it  is  equally  as  com- 
mon to  see  boys  of  fourteen  guiding  the  plough,  and  turning  over  as 
pretty  and  graceful  a  furrow  as  could  be  desired.  The  old  princi- 
ples of  cultivation  are  thus  inculcated  and  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  ;  and  education — scholastic,  social,  or  moral — has  thus  far  had 
very  little  influence  upon  them.  Like  their  fathers,  they  neither  read 
nor  travel — but  believe  in  religion,  democracy,  and  General  Jackson, 

An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  two  Berks  county  farmers,  which  ex- 
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hibits  the  awkward  simplicity  of  their  business  transactions.  The 
individuals  were  neighbors,  and  frequently  borrowed  small  sums  of 
money  from  each  other,  which  was  promptly  paid  back  at  the  specified 
time.  They  lived  thus  for  many  years,  and  both  prospered  by  their 
indefatigable  industry.  At  length  one  of  them  was  compelled  to 
provide  himself  with  a  new  and  larger  barn,  and  as  his  **  available" 
means  did  not  quite  suffice,  he  concluded  to  call  on  his  old  neighbor 
for  the  balance.  His  request  was  promptly  complied  with,  and,  after 
the  money  had  been  paid  over,  it  was  prudently  suggested  by  the 
borrower  himself  that  a  promissory  note  should  be  received ,  **  so  as 
dat  he  might  know  dat  de  money  must  be  baid."  The  note  was 
drawn,  whether  pat/able  to  the  bearer  or  not,  wo  d!)  not  know — but  it 
was  mutually  concluded  that,  as  he  had  received  the  money,  and  was 
to  return  it  at  the  specified  time,  he  was  the  proper  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  note,  which  he  did ! — thus  reversing  the  usual  order 
of  things.  Time  flew  round,  and,  promptly  at  the  time  specified, 
the  borrowed  money  was  restored,  and  with  it  the  note,  so  "  dat  de 
lender  might  know  as  dat  the  money  haf  been  baid  I" 

Douglass ville,  44 J  m.  and  Birdsboro',  49  m.  are  twO  unimportant 
stations  on  the  road. 

Between  Potts  town  and  Reading,  there  are  several  very  pretty 
landscape  scenes,  which  the  observant  traveller  will  not  fail  to 
notice.  When  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  latter  place,  the  railroad 
winds  along  upon  the  side  of  a  high  precipitous  hill,  and  penetrating  a 
stratum  of  hard  rock,  irregular  fragments  of  which  are  left  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  bold  and  craggy  peaks.  Below  the  rail- 
road, in  almost  perpendicular  descent,  flows  the  Schuylkill,  which 
gracefully  winds  round  a  projecting  mound  of  land  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  reflects,  in  its  clear  and  unruffled  surface,  the  dark  moss- 
covered  rocks  and  wild  bushes  overhanging  its  banks.  Winding 
swiftly  around  this  mountain  spur,  we  emerge  into  a  wide  valley  or 
basin,  hemmed  in  with  high  and  sloping  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  city  of  Reading  is  situated.  The  city  is  a  beautiful  and 
healthy  place,  and  has  long  been  the  retreat  of  strangers  and  trav- 
ellers during  the  summer  months.  During  the  revolution,  while  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  constantly  intimidated  with  sudden  incur- 
sions from  tlie  enemy,  Reading  was  the  principal  place  of  resort  and 
refuge.  Here  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth temporarily  established  themselves..    The  effect  of  their 
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presence  and  social  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  was  subsequently 
felt  upon  the  society  and  general  tone  of  the  place,  which  is  now, 
indeed,  noted  for  its  substantial,  liberal,  and  comprehensive^  spirit,  no 
less  than  the  social  good  feeUng,  hospitality,  and  intelligence  of  its 
citizens,  individually;  lor  while  the  people  of  the  county  cannot 
generally  be  complimented  for  their  intelligence,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  Reading  is  included  with  them.  Nothing  would  be 
more  unjust — ^for  while  it  is  true  that  the  people  are  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  tone  of  the  country  sentiment,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
latter  is  also  very  mu6h  directed  by  the  city;  so  that,  considering 
their  mutual  dependency,  and  the  equilibrium  existing  between  them, 
it  is  owing  principally  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  Reading  that  the 
people  of  the  county  have  progressed,  as  far  as  they  have,  in  educa- 
tion and  the  usages  of  modem  society. 

Reading  possesses,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  all  the  requisites 
for  great  industrial  enterprise.    The  agricultural  resources  of  the 
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coimty— of  which  it  is  the  jadicial  seat — are  truly  enormous.  The 
soil  is  drained  by  numerous  stream*  of  large  volume,  which,  following 
the  narrow  alluvial  valleys  intervening  between  the  mountain  ranges, 
afford  water^wer  of  unlimited  extent,  and  applicable  to  every 
description  of  manu&cture*  Iron  ore^,  of  various  qualities,  abounds 
throughout  the  whole  couniy,  and  there  are  several  rich  deposits  in 
the  viqinity  of  Heading^  The  Calcareous  conglomerate,  previously 
alluded  to  as  appearing  in  the  red  shale  deposits  along  the  Mine  Ridge 
and  Blue  Mountiun  ranges,  in  this  county  lies  near  the  Schuylkill, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Reading.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Potomac  marble," 
and  when  not  too  hard  to  polish,  must  bd  considered  as  very  valuable. 
Copper  ore  also  occurs  at  several  points,  but  generally  in  such  small 
quaniiiy,  and  so  mixed  with  iron,  as  to  render  the  expediency  of 
working  it  rather  doubtful.  Sut  what  is  most  important  to  this  city, 
and  which  has  given  it,  within  the  last  few  years,  an  impulse  of  great 
industrial  vigor,  is  the  coal  trade,  trom  whose  beds  it  is  distant  thirty- 
six  miles.  Added  to  this,  is  its  accessibility,  by  canal,  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  by  both  railroad  and  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  Potts- 
ville,  giving  it  a  commanding  interior  position,  which  must  ultimately 
be  u^d  to  its  great  and  permanent  benefit 

The  Unum  Canal,  which  unites  with  the  Bohnylkill  Navigation  at  Beading, 
was  the  first  canal  route  ever  sunreyed  in  this  oonntry,  an^  a  biief  notiee  of 
some  of  the  persons  and  oironmstances  associated  with  it,  will  probably  not  be 
without  interest  George  W*  Smith,  Esq.,  in  an  article  first  published  in 
Hasard's  Regi^r,  says  that  William  Penn,  in  his  proposals  for  a  second  settle- 
ment in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  promulgated  in  1690,  alludes  to'  the 
practicability  of  efEDcting  a  oommunication  by  water  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  ^e  SohaylkilL  Canalp  and  tomplkes  were  unknown  at  this  period,  even 
in  Qreat  Britain.  Numerous  interesting  letters  of  distinguished  dtixena^  -are 
extant,  which  prove  that  the  Union  is  iadebted  to  this  State  for  the  first  intro- 
duction of  canals  and  turnpikes  to  pubUo  attention.  Their  views  were  regarded 
at  that  early  period,  (1750  to  1760)  with  but  little  interest  in  England,  and 
excited  the  attention  of  but  few  in  the  colonies.  At  the  present  day  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  introducing  the  subject 
to  public^ttention.  If  our  information  be  correct,  we  may  attribute  to  David 
Rittenhouse  (the  astronomer),  and  Ihr.  Wm.  Smith,  prOvost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania^  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Uiborers  in  this  hitherto  untrodden 
field.  Afterwards  Bobert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  still- 
later  Bobert  Fulton,  the  engineer,  and  inventor  of  steamboats,  of  whom  Penn- 
sylvania is  justly  proud,  lent  their  powerful  assistance.    The  writings  of  Turner, 
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Comae,  Wm.  J.,I)iua6^  and  Samuel  B^eek^  Etqtn.,  and  snbeeqaentljrDf  Gerard 
Ralleton,  lUehacd  Peter%  Jr.,  Matthew  Oaiey*  Bamnel  Mifflin,  Wm.  Lehman, 
John  Sergeant^  and  others  are  too  well  known  to  require  enumeration.  In 
1762,  BaWd  Bittenhooae,  (and  Br.  Smith,  aboTe  mentioned,  aeaoeiated  with 
him,)  tnrre^ed  and  lereUed  a  rente  for  a  eanal  to  e6nneot  the  Bmequehanna 
with  the  Sdinylkill,  by  meanr  of  the  Swatara  aild  Tidpehodien  ereeks— the 
former  emptyhig  into  the  Sosqnehaana  at  .Ifiddletown,  twelre  miles  below 
Harriabnrg,  and  the  latter  emptying  into  the  Sdinylkill  near  Beading.  The 
Union  eanal,  whieh  hae  slnee  aooompliehed  thii  ol^eet,  paiaei  oTer  a  portion 
of  the  ronte  thns  8BZTe7ed--and  this  is  the  first  region  erer  snnreyed  in  the 
colonies  Ibr  a  eanaL  The  Tiews  of  the  proj^etors  df  this  work  were,  if  the  diffi- 
oolties  of  that  period  be  dnly  considered,  Ux  more  gigantie  and  surprising  than 
hare  been  entertained  hj  their  sneoessors  in  anj  pari  of  the  Union.  The^  eon- 
templated  nothing  less  than  a  junetion  of  the- eastern  and  western  wfitezs  of 
Lake  Brie  and  of  the  Ohio  with^the  Delaware^  on  a  route  extending  682  miles ! 
The  Alleghany  mountain  was  deemed  to  offer  an  insuperaUe  obstaole  to  a  ooin* 
ttnuous  naTigation--^d  to  oreroome  this  a  portage  was  aooordinglj  recom- 
mended;—an  expedient  which  we,  at  a  rery  recent  period,  were  -oompdled  to 
adop^  but  which  now,  in  the  toUIX  era  of  steam  locomotion,  wiU  soon  be  proudly 
overcome  by  our  iron  horses. .  , 

Duly  to  aj^nreoiMe  the  enterpri/M  of  that  a^e,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ohlo.and  Mississippi  was  almost  one  ^undless  forest,  unin- 
habited but  hj  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  Indian^.  Attainable  monied 
oi4»ital  was  then  almost  nnknown  in  the  .colonies;  the  rery  term  '^ engineering^ 
was  e<iually  unknown  in  the  Tocabidary  of  those  days.  No  eanal  was  then  in 
existence  in  Bn^and.  .  Public  opinion,  ereto  then,.had  yet  to  learn  that  canals 
wwe  not  Tisionary  undertakings;  The  sneers  of  jnany  were  to  be  encountered; 
nerertheless,  under  all  these  trying  discouragements^  the  earliest  adrooates  for 
inland  navigaticm  commenced  their  efforts  in  J^ean^lTania.  In  1760  Uiey 
induced  the  American  PhHosophieal  Society  to  order  a  surrey  for  a  canal  to 
oonneet  the  CSies^eake  bay  with  ihe  Belaware— a  work  long  since  in  snooessftil 
operation.  The  proTincial  legiflatere,  about  fiie  same  period,  anthoriied  a  stir- 
Tey  ef  a  route,  extending  fire  hundred  and  eighly-two  miles,  to  Pittsburg  and 
BriSb  This  surrey  was  perfomed,  and  a  report  made  atrongly  recommending 
the  execution  of  the  prqfect  The  adoption  of  the  plan  was  only  pos^ned  in 
consequence  of  <ha  Berolution.  After  the  termination  of  that  struggle,  sereral 
works  were  commenced  in  North  OaroUnay  YirginSa,  and  Maryland.  The  canal 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  connecting  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  Albemarle 
Sound,  with  the  wodu  on  the  Potomae,  James,  and  Bappahannock  rireTs,  were 
commenced  and  partially  finished  between  the  yean  1786  and  1701.  The  great 
pr<^eet  of  PennsylTania  was  allowed  to  slumber  until  the  29th  of  September, 
1791,  about  a  eentary  after  THUiam  Penn's  first  prophetie  intimation,  when  the 
Legisktnre  faieorporated  a  company  to  connect  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 
by  a  eanal  and  slaek^water  navigition.  Bobert  Morris,  Darid  Bittenhouse,  H?  m. 
7» 
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Smith  and  otlim,  were  named  as  oommiialoiiers.  The  intSAtlon  of  oonneoting 
the  eastern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State  is  dSstinetlj  et}»ressed  in  this, 
and  a  subseqaeni  act  of  the  10th  of  April;  lTt2.  By  the  terms  of  this  last  act  a 
company  was  imooyporated  to  effeet  a  junetioti  of  ihe  D^ware  witii  the  SehnyV 
kiU  river,  by  a  eanal  extending  from  Korristown  to  PhUadelphifr---*  distanee  of 
serenteen  miles,  which  has  ahready  been  allnded  to.  The  Sehnylldl)  river,  from 
the  former  otty  to  Reading,  was  to  be  temporarily  improred,  and  thus  form,  with 
the  wotlcs  of  the  Sosqnehanna  and  SehnyllkiU  Company,  an  imintermpted  water 
oommonioation  with  the  interior  of  the  State;  with  the  intention  of  extending 
the  chain  to  La^e^  ]^e  and^e  Ohio  river.  Experienoe  soon  conrinoed  the  two 
companies  that  a  greater  length  of  eanal  was  requisite,  in  conseqnenee  of  the 
diffiooltiee  of  improving  the  channels  of  the  rivers;  hence>  the  eomxMmy  last 
mentioned  determined  (in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  Ifr.  Weston,  a 
British  engineer,  whom  they -had  imported,)  to  extend  their  canal  from  river  to 
river,  a  distance  of  seventy  mfles.  In  •conjunction  with  the  former  eompany, 
they  nearly  completed  ifteen  miles  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  twoVorfcs, 
comprising  mhch  rock  excavation,  heavy  embankments,  deep  cuttings,  and 
several  locks,  which  were  constructed  with  bricks.  In  consequence  of  com- 
meroial  difficulties,  <in  which,  it  Is  known,  some  of  the  chief  stockholders  were 
shortly  aifter  involved — including  the  patriot,  Morris,  who  was,  in  fact,  on  one 
occasfody  imprisoned  for  debt!)  both  companies  were  compelled  to  suspend 
their  operations,  after  having  expended  upwards  of  $450;000.  The  suspension 
of  these  works,  tsad,  some  time  after,-  &at  of  die  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  had  a  very  c^sitetrous  effect  on  every  similar  enterprise  which  was  pro- 
jected for  ma^y  yean  after. 

Frequent  abortive  attempts  were  m%de,  fh>m  the  year  17i^5,  to  resume  opera- 
tions f  and  notwithstanding  the  snbsoription  of  $S00,000  stocky  subsequently 
tendered,  by  the  Stele,  these  companies  conlhnied  fai*  a  languishing  condition. 
In  1611  the  two  bodiea  were  united,  and  re-organized  as  the  Union  Canal 
Company,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  style  of  the  company,  ^ey  were 
specially  anttioriied  to  extend  thefar  oanal  from  Phfladelpfala  to  Lake  Brie, 
with  the  privilege  of  making  such  frurther  extension,  in  any  other  part  of  ibe 
3tate,  as  they  might  deem  expedient  In  ISM  and  1611  the  SttH»  granted 
further  aid  by  a  goaraatee  of  interest,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  lottery  privilege. 
The  additional  snbsei^ons  ehtained  in  eonseqnenee  of  tiiis  legtslitive  enaet- 
ment»  enabled  ttie  managers  te  resume  operatiens  in  1821.  The  Hne  wae 
re-leeated,  the  dimensioni  of  thr  eanal  changed,  and  the  ^rhote  wortt  flnMied  In 
about  six  years  from  this  perfod ;  after  thirty-seven  years  had  elapsed  fh>m  the 
date  of  the  first  work,  and  sixty-f  ve  from  the  date  of  the  first  survey.  It  is 
nine^  mOes  in  length,  inolndlag  the  branch  extending  to  the  cod  region  at 
Pine  Grove,  in  SohuylUn  county.  That  portion  between  Phae  €hvve  and  Hid> 
dletown,  was  enlaegeil  fai  16M»  and  is  now  equal  to  the  eapaelly  of  heals  run- 
ning on  the  State  canab;  hot  die  other  section  can  pass  boats  of  twenty-#v« 
tons  only.    The  summit  of  ^  eanal,  aboiH  llz  mfles  In  htegtt,  passes  «f«r  a 
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littMtoBe  depoffit^  ftad  in  epnteqiienoe  o£  thd.fiMiire6  AboancUng  in  this  ro^  ft 
hu^e  portion  j>{  the  water  was  loft.  A  -aoaiber  of  experiments  were  tried  to 
0wmt9pn  this  loss,  snoh  as  lining  it  with  ol^y,  planking,  Ae.  The  diiBfolfy 
wa^  we  beUe^Oy  entirelj  remedied  on  the  oecasion  of  its  enlargement  last  yeitr, 
and  the  work  mayhereaflier  bejregardBd  as  eompleU  in  all  its  arrangemeiils  and 
in  aH  the  details  of  its  oanstmotioB,  while  .the  ooal  trade  alone  will  prdbahl7sooH 
make  it  a  paying  ooneem. 

TU  Seh^lkiU  Nav*g0ti<m,  t^itMdj  alhided  to  in  oonaeetion  with  the  Union 
Canal,  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  and  distinct  ooncem  in  1814^  without 
mining  and  tcading  privileges^and  hence  it  has  erer  been  the  interest  of  the 
eempaay  to  dnTito  tonnage  from  all  sonrees,  and  in  orery  qnarter.  It  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  prodnets  of  the  forest,  the  field,  and  the  mine~*all  <tf 
whielLahonnded  in  the  oonnties  drained  by  the  river  and  its  nomerons  tributary 
streams.  The  lorests^  espeeia^y,  wero  at  tiiat  period  rem^rkaUe  for  the  <|aa]ity 
of  their  timber,  And  the  hei^t  and  symmetrieal  proportions  of  the  trees ;  and> 
among  intelligent  and  sagaoions  men,  little  doabt  was  entertained  of  the  ftttore 
imporlanoeiof  tbo  ooal  trad^-tfaen  withe«t  any  exiBtenoe  whateipier.. 

The  Sohoylkill  NaWgation  is  one  hnndred  aiid  ei|^  miles  in 'length,  extend^ 
ing  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Caffb<mir  in  Sehoylkill  eennty^  It  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  enffidently  complete,  -in  1818, 
to  allow  the  desoent  of  seTora^  boats,  and  tolls  to  the  amount  ^  two  hundred 
and  tl^rtiy  dollan  oompri|ed  the  reee^  fbr  the  season.  Prom  this  year  to 
182^,  no  aeooont  was  .kept  of  the  d^mnt  articles  fbrwhloh  toUi  wera  reocived, 
and  we  are  nnaUe,  thetef^we,  to  determine  the  aaonht  of  tounage  on  eoal  de^ 
seending  the  Talley  daring  this  period.  The  Harigatidn,  howeror,  owing  to 
tha  impetfeotion  of  the  straetaTe^  was  not  in  aifeTorable  condition  fiorthe  pro- 
secntion  of  business  during  any  poartion  of  tiiis  period.  This  aroee  firom  tiie 
obT&SM  inesqMrience  of  the  petq^  of  that  day  in  oanal-huildfaig ;  and  obetmo- 
tions  of  «Teiy  desoription  we^s  of  course  to  be  expeeted.  'Of  the8e,4he  meet 
frequent  woe  breaks  in  the  banks  ef  the  eanal,  wUoh' would  not  only  retard 
the  pBOgresa  of  boats,  and  ««nder  tha  bnslnesB  extremely  hasardous  and  un- 
certahir  but  sul|}eot6d  the  Company  to  hescry  ezpensee  for  repairs.  The  rerenue 
to  the  stockholders  was  of  course  ^ery  limited;  and  at  no  Season,  we  belieVe, 
prerious  to  1880,  was  it  sufflcient  to  yield  a  dividend  of  orer  one-half  per  cent 
— whila  quite  as  often  a  lom  would  be  experienced  at  the  dose  of  the  business 


A  few  years  afterwards,  faoweTcr,  (1880,)  when  the  coal  trade  began  to  assume 
some  importance,  the  stock  of  the  Navigation  yielded  very  handsome  dlyidends, 
and  continued  annually  to  do  so,  until  it  encountered  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
raSread;  Which  was  extended  to  Pottfevillo  in  1842.  Prom  this  period,  the  doal 
trade  became  immensely  important^  and  the  canal  company  determined,  in  184^, 
to  deepen  tite  channel,  and  otherwise  enlarge  and  improve  their  works.  The 
canal  was  suffidentiy  enlarged  to  float  boats  of  180  tons  burthen,  while  the 
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number  of  locki  was  rednoed  firom  109  t6  71— elerta  i>f  irhioh  lure  guard  looks 
witboat  Uft»  of  whieh  tbe  gateo  generally  stand  open,  and  are,  in  ftet,  ddeed 
only  during  freshets.  The  arerage  tiuM  of  passing  a  look  with  a  boat  is  about 
four  minntes,  at  whieh  rate  all  the  looks  on  the  easal  eoold  be  passed  in  abont 
flre  hoars ;  or,  making  a  reasonable  aUowanoe,  six  boms  would  giro  ample  time 
to  OTeroome  the  total  deseent  of  620  feet--and  i^  At  erery  look,  a^  deseendiag 
boat  should  meet  an  aseending  one^  the  whole  Ume  lost  in  effeeting  tiie  eross 
passage  does  not  ezeeed  iwelre  hours.  This  is  an  immense  improTement  orer  the 
old  narigation.  . 

Abore  the  Blue  Mountain  neaify  aH  the  eanala  are  almost  equal  in  widfli  to 
the  slaek-water  pools  formed  by  the  dams.  Below  the  Blue  Mountain,  the 
water  line  of  ^%  eanal,  whieh  is  nerer  less  tiian  sixty  ftet,  wideijs  frequently  to 
one  hundred  feet  and  more.  TaJdng  these  things  in  eonneetionwith  the  fiMt, 
that  about  half  the  length  of  the  nadgatlon  consists  of  wide  slaokwater  pools, 
and  it  will  be  obserred  that  In  point  tt  width  ererything  praetioally  desirable 
has  been  attained.  ^ 

SoToral  attempts  hare  been  made  to  introduce  steam  in  flie  narigation  of  the 
Sehuylkil],— and  though  i^yparently  attended  wifli  some  success,  haYe  not  led 
to  any  praetical  end,  as  yet  The  only  steamboats  now  plying  on  its  waters,  - 
are  those  between  Fairmount  and  Manayunk.  If  coal  oould  be  used  for  fiiel — 
(of  whiohi  by  the  way,  there  can  be  no  dovbl^)  and  the  taachineiy  made  suffi- 
ciently light  to  correspond  with  the  tonnage  of  the  boat»  there  would,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  no  practical  reason  why  steam  should  not  supersede  horses.  The 
splashing  of  the  water  against  the  banks  of  the  canal,  ooeasioned  hj  the  ctoIu- 
tions  of  the  paddle-wheel,  presents  the  most  potent  ol];)ectio9 ;— ^et  this  is  but 
a  trifle,  and  mif^  readily  be  orereome,  if  suffldent  -attention  were  bestowed 
upon  the  sul]|)eqt,  ^  We  look  forwsrd  to  the  day,  when  Pro£  Page's  brilUantez- 
periments  in  electro-magnetism  wiU  And  practical  application  in  the  drdinaiy 
pursuits  of  life,  ffis  dectric angina  already  possesses  dght-horse  power;  and, 
inasmuch  ^  flie  entire  wM^iner^  consists  of  but  a  single  wheel,  or  iron  ,cirde, 
this  would  be  the  exact  thing  to  introduce  fyr  the  propulsion  of  eamal  hoate. 
The  whole  weight  of  an  ^ectric  engine  of  sufficient  wg^eity  te  propel /eeeoiia/ 
6oa(f,  together  with  the.^fd;  tw  twenty  days^  would  ne(^  probably,  exeeed  three 
hundred  pounds ! 

The  entire  length  of  the  Narigation,  as  previously  remarked,  is  lOB  mUee— 
its  lockage  020  feet— the  burden  of  its  boats  180  tons-^e  site  of  its  locke,  110 
by  18  feoi-^the  width  of  its  canals,  never  less  than  60  liMt— and  the  least 
depth  of  water  upon  the  mitre  sills  6>^  and  in  the  clear  larels  6  feet 

The  fire  leading  railroads,  and  their  laterals,  to  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
and  the  Beading  Railroad,  are  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  terminating 
at  Schuylkill  Haven ;  the  Mount  Carbon,  terminating  at  Mount  Carbon ;  the 
Mill  Creek,  terminating  at  Port  Carbon,  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  terminating 
At  Mount  Carbon. 

At  Schuylkill  Haven  a  veiy  fine  dock,  nine  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide, 
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and  six  f«et  d^epi  with  its  nil  lerdnteen  feet  high  above Vatar,  shute  aofl  land- 
ing»  on  both  Bidet,  has  been  eonstruoted  by  Mr.  Dundas;  This  dock  alone  is 
capable  of 'shipping,  in  an  active  season's  work,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoosand  tons  of  ^osil,  and  is  leased  by  the  Navigation  Company. 

At  Port  Carbdn;  the  Navigation  Company  have  constructed  an  extensive  series 
of  landings*  A  part  of  these  landings  below  the  MiH  Creek  Railroad  bridge, 
eonsists  of  a  dock,  about  nine  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  f^t  wide,  and  six  feet 
deep,  with  its  rail  elevated  eighteen  feet  above  water,,  with  shntes  and  landings 
on  both  lid^  Tfaete  Is  room  at  this  hnding  for  thirty  boats  of,  one  hundred 
and  oighty  tions  burden  io  load  at  onoe,  atnd  it  is  ciqpable  of  shipping  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  <K>al  pet*  annum.  ■    ^ 

In  the  pool  of  dam  No.  1,  the  company  have  erected  six  new  landings,  with 
their  rails  elevated  sixteen  feet  above  the  w^ter,  and  so  arranged  ibat  six  large 
boats  may  load  at  once,  without  interruption,  tn  addition  to  these,  and  also  in 
the  upper  dam,  the  Navigation  Company  have  teased  and  fitted  up  the  long 
do<&,  which  accommodates  six  large  boats  at  the  same  Ume.  Thus,  thp  Com- 
pany have  a  variety  of  fine  landings  to  ship  coal  coming  Arom  tho  Schuylkill 
Valley  and  Mfll  Creak  Raihoads,  apd  capable  together  of  shipping  near  seven  . 
hundred  thousand  tons  in  a^seasoa'a  work. 

In  addiUpn  to  the  foregoing,  the  Company  have  oonstrueted  a  dock  and  land- 
ings at  Mount  Carboui  similar  V>  the  Firth  Bock  at  Pott  Carbon,  and  of  about 
the  same  capacity.  We  shall  probably  again  refer,  to  these  landings  when 
speaking  of  the  coal  trade. 

To  guard  against  the  d^ngor  of  a  deficiency  of  water,  to  which  the  Naviga- 
tion is  exposed  in  dry  seasons^  they  have  erected  several  large  dams  upon  tribu- 
tary streams  at  the  head  of  ni^igation,  from  which  to  draw  supplies  in  cases  6f 
defieieney.  The  dam'  at  Silver  creek  covers  neaily  sixty  acres,  and  contains 
alNmt  forty  millien  eubio  feet  of  water,  Tfhich  is  estimated  to  be  capable,  of  it- 
sdf,  of  floating  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal  annually ! 

The  Reading  Bailroad,  of  wbieh  we  now  propose  to  give  a  brief 
deecriptbn,  was  chartered  on  the  4tk  of  April,  1833,  and  soryeys 
were  made  the  same  year,  and  forty-one  miles  placed  under  oontraot 
and  oonstmotiim' a  year  afterwards.  The  charter  authorized  fub* 
scriptions  to  the  amount  Of  twenty  thousand  shares,  of  fifty  dollars 
«aeh,  being  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars,  with  Uie  right  to  double 
it,  if  ieund  necessary.  It  provided  for  an  annual  meeting  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January,  and  the  right  of  stockholders  to  oast' one 
vote  for  every  share,  not  exceeding  two ;  one  Tote  for  eyery  two'  shares 
not  exceeding  ten ;  and  one  Tote  for  every  five,  for  any  amount  above 
ten,  that  may  belong  to  them  in  their  own  right  or  as  trustees.  Prox- 
ies to  be  dated  within  uz  months,  and  only  to  be  i^d  £ot  purposes 
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expressly  slated.  -No  blank  proxy  to  be  good,  and  no  third  person  to 
be  substituted.  The  government  of  the  road  is  Yes£ed  in  a  President 
and  six  Managers,  who  are  auChorized  to  make  By-laws  and  all  needr 
ful  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  stockholders  at  their 
annual  meeting.  Thie  President  and  Mani^ers  have  full  power  to 
manage  and  operate  the  road.  Sp'eoial  meetings  may  be  called,  but 
no  business  can  be  done  without  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stock 
is  represented.  No  dividend  to  be  dedated  except  from  the  i^  profits, 
ao.that  the  capital  shall  remaia  unimpaired.  The  charter  is^  per* 
petual. 

It  was  originally  designed  for  its  present  purpose,  w^  outiet.  or 
avenue  to  market  for  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Region ;  but  its  first  charter 
extended  only  to  the  city  of  Beading,  fifly-nine  miles  from  its  terminus 
on  the  Delaware  Kiver,  near  I^hiladelphla,  as  the  right  of  constructing 
a  railroad  between  Reading  and  Port  Clinton,  twenty  mil^,  had 
sdready  been  granted  another  corporation,  ihe  Little  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road Company,  extending  from  Tamaqua  to  Port  Clinton,  twenty 
miles.  From  insufficient  meitns,  this  -company  was  unable  to  ex- 
tend their  road,  and  yielded  their  Hght  afid  charter  to  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  who,  with  a  further  extension  of  their  charter, 
beyond  Port  Clinton  to  Pottsville,  went  into  an  active  prosecution  of 
the  whole  work,  from  Pottsville  to  the  Delaware,  ninety-four  miles, 
under  one  charter,  now  known  as  the  Reai^g  Railroad. 

Every  Pennsylvanian  is  familiar  witb  the  great  embarrassments  to 
the  business  of  the  country,  checking  commercial .  enterprise^  dis- 
astrous to  every  branch  of  industty,  and  fiktol  to  public  and  private 
credit,  during  the  period  frpm  1833  to  1842.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
difficulties,  the  friends  of  this  road  pushed  steadily  on^with  its  con- 
struction, taxing  their  energies,  th^b  means  and  their  credit  to  the 
utmost,  to  insure  its  speedy  completioo ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  1842, 
the  first  locomotive  and  train  passed  over  the  whole  line  between 
Pottsville  and  Philadelphia. 

The  event  wad  celebrated  with  military  display,  and  an  immense 
procession  of  (seventy-five)  passenger  cats,  twelve  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  feet  in  length,  containing  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  three  bands  of  music,  banners,  &o,f  all  drawn  by  a  single 
engine !  In  the  rear  was  a  train  of  fiffy-two  burden  cars,  loiuled 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  tpns  of  coal,  part  of  whidi  was  mined 
the  same  morning  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet  below  the  water  level 
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The  whole  was  nndeir  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robinson,  chief  engineer, 
and  Mr.  G.  A.  Nichols,  superintendent.  The  entire  capital  invested 
up  to  this  time,  including  all  itsTast  real  estate,  loeomotiveB,  work- 
shops,  wharves,  etc.,  amount  to  over,sixteen  tnUUans  of  dollars. 

From  jhat  date  to  the  present,  its  business,  itis  revenue  and  its 
credit  have  increased,  in  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  similar 
improvement,  until  its  tonnage  and  its  receipts  aire  measured,  as  at 
present,  by  millions.  - 

Two  continuous  tracks  of  railway  extend  ^e  whole  distanoe  of 
ninety-four  miles,  from  Pottsville  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  Port 
Bichmond — situated  three  miles  above  the^  heart  of  the  city,  and  one 
hundred  and  four  from  the  sea,  while  a  branch  r6ad  extends  firom 
the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  via  Fairmount,  to  Broad  street,  in  the 
ci^.  This  portiou  of  the  road  formerly  belonged  to  the  State— ^ut 
upon  the  completion  of  the  road  to  avoid  the  inclined  plaue,  the  canal 
commissioners  sold  this  seetion  to  the  Beading  Railroad  pompany, 
who,  viith  charaeteristio  enterprise,  put  it  into  immediate  repair,  and 
laid  dovrn  'upon  it  a  strong  and  subi^tantial  i^ail*  They  also  materi- 
ally  strengthened  and  otherwise  improved  the  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Schuylkill,  jbo  that^  instead  of  awaiting  the  slow  proeess  of  being 
hauled  over  with  horses,  the  passenger  trains  are  dfawn  over  by  boo- 
motives  without  delay  or  hindraUde.  1?his  branch  of  the  road  is  used 
altogether  for  the  coal  and  miscellaneous  trade  of  the  oity^  including 
passengers. .  . 

The  rail  used  on  this  road  is  of  the  H  pattern,  with  both  top  edges 
aliie,  and  weighs  forty-five  and  one-ei^tib,  ifty-tno  and  one-hidf 
and  sixty  pounds  io  the  yard ;  the  lightest  having  been  first,  and  the 
heaviest  last  used.  A  few  tons  of  o^r  rails,  purchased  before  a 
further  supply  of  the  pattern  adopted  fbr  the  road  cotild  be  obtained 
in  England,  and  Varying  from  fifty'^me  to  fifty-seven  pounds  per  yard, 
are  also  in  use. 

The  track  is  laid  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the  lower  web  or  base 
of  the  rail  being  notched  into  white  oak  cross  ^sills,  sdven  by  eight 
inches  in  thickness^  and  these  laid  on  broken  stone,  fourteen  iuches 
deep,  and  well  rammed.  This  method  is  found  admirably  calculated 
for  the  enormous  tonnage  of  the  road,  being  rapidly  and  economically 
repaired  and  replaced,  securing  a  thorough  drainage,  and  preserving 
its  line  and  level  true,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  grades  of  this  road  are  the  chief  elements  of  its  success  in 
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reTplaUonizing  public  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  carria^  of  heavy 
bardens  hj  railway.  From  the  most  important  brianch  Goal-feeder 
of  the  road^  at  Schuylkill  Hayen,  to  die  Falls  of  Schuylkill^  a  distance 
of  eighty-four  miles,  the  grades  all  descend  in  the  direction  of  the 
loaded  trains,  or  are  leyel,  with  jio  more  abrupt  descent  than  nineteen 
feet  per  mile. .  At  the  Falls,  an  assislttnt  locomotiye  engine  of  great 
power  pushes  the  train,  without  the  latter  stopping,  or  any  delay,  up 
a  grade  of  forty-two  and  pne-half  feet  pei'  mUe,  for  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  thus  placmg  it  on  a  descending  gradetyfi^hm  four  miles  of 
Richmond,  whither  it  is  readily  conveyed  by  the  same  engine  w^iph 
started  from  t^ott^ville,  never  leaving  the  train. 

The  bridges  on  this  lin^  are  of  great  variety  in  plan,  and  material 
of  construction ;  stone,  iron  and  wood  being  used.  The  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  structure  on  the  road,  if  not  in  the  State,  is  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  near  Phoenizville,  built  of  cut  stone 
throughout,  with  four  circular  archefs,  of  seventy-two  feet  span,  and 
sixteen  and  one-half  feet  rise  each,  at  a  cost  with  ice-breakers,  of 
$47,000.  (See  etigraving— pfig^  69,)  There  are  seventy-fite  other 
•tone  bridges  and  culverts,  varying  fVom  six  to  fifty  feet  ^an ;  all  of 
cdrcular  arcs,  spanning  water  courses,  branches  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
roads.  There  are  seven  Ibridgee  from'tWenty-five  to  thirty-eight  feet 
span  each,  built  pf  iron,  trussed  after  the  Howe  plan,  with  wrought 
iron  top  and  bottom  cords,  wrought  iron  vertical  ties,  and  cast  iron 
diagonal  braces.  These  bridges  are  Stiff  and  light,  and  present  a 
very  neat  and  handsome  appearance.  As,  however,  the  flooring  is 
of  wood,  and  therefore  liable  to  decay  and  accident,  they  have  only 
been  used  where  the  width  and  depth  rendered  stone  bridges  imprao- 
iioable;  the  latter  being  always  used  in  replacing  wooden  strudiures, 
wherever  it  is  practicable.  There  are  twenty  long  wooden  bridges, 
varying  from  fortyone  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  span,  built  on 
various  principles,  chiefly  of  lattice  work,  assisted  by  heavy  arch 
pieices.  Of  this  latter  descriptbn,  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at 
the  Falls  is  a  fine  specimen.  It  is  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet 
long,  consisting  of  four  spans  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  two  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ^t 
over ^  the  river.  There  is  one  bridge  built  on  Burr's  plan,  with 
double  arch  pieces  of  one  hundred -and  forty-nine  feet  span ;  and  one 
on  Howe's  plan,  one  himdred  and  fifly-^  feet  span,  also  assisted 
by  arch  pieces.    Besides  the  above,  there  are  about  twenty  wooden 
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bridges  of  short  spans,  from  fourteen  to  thirty  f^t,  built  of  King 
po6t»  Queen  post,  Howe's  truss,  and  joists.  There  are  also  several 
small  iron  and  wooden  bridges. 

There  are  four  tunnels  on  the  road.  The  longest  of  tliese  is  near 
Phcenixrille,  one  thousand  nine  hui^dred  and  thirty«four  feet 
cut  through  solid  rock,  worked  from  ^ye  shafts  and  two  end  breasts ; 
deepest  shaf^  one  huncLred  and  forty  feet;  size  of  tunnels,  nineteen 
feet  wide,  by  seventeen'  and  one^uaorter  high ;  total  cost,  $153,000. 
Another  tunnel  at  Port  Clinton,  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  fbet 
long,  worked  i&om  the  two  ends  only ;  material,  loose  and  solid  rock 
mixed;  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  are  arched;  depth  below 
the  suiface  of  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet;  total  cost 
$138,000.  The  Manayunk  tunnel  is  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long,  through  very  haord  .solid  rock,  worked  from  two  ends ;  depth 
below  snt&ce,  ninety-Uve  feet  \  total  cost  $10,000.  Another  tunnel 
under  the  grade  of  the  Norristown  Baihroad,  and  through  an  embank- 
ment of  the  latter,  is  one  hundred  and  serenty-two  feet  long,  formed 
of  a  brick  arch,  with  cut  ston^  fksades. 

The  depots  on  this  road  are  all  substantially  built,  but  with  a  view 
to  use,  rather  than  ornament.  -At  l^uylkill  Hayen,  four  miles  from 
Pottsyille,  is  ereoted  a  spacious  en^e  house,  round,  with  a  semi- 
cireular  dome  roof,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  diameter;  and  ninety* 
six  feet  high ;  with  a  forty  f^et  turning  platform  in  the  eentre,  and  ^ 
tracks  'radiating  therefrom,  capable. of  housing  sixteen  so/sond  class 
tog}nes  and  tenden.'  The  principal  depdts  for  making  up  the  ooal 
trains  are  at  Mount  9<^]i>o°^  ^^o  Alto,  (situate  c^  the  SchuylkUl, 
about  one  mile,  in  an  angle,  from  Pottsrille  and  Mount  Oarbon.;) 
SchuyUdll  Hayen,  and  Port  Clinton.  At  all  of  these  places,  there  is 
extensiye  side-railway  to  arrange,  tiie  cars  in  trains,  as  they  arrive 
from  the  numerous  branch  roads.  Sometimes  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fif)y  loaded  cars  are  attached  to  a  single  locomotive,  which, 
at  five  tons  to  each  oar,  ^ves  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  I    No  otheir  road  in  the  world  can  do  this  I 

At  Beading  are  located  the  most  extenave  and  efficient  workshops 
and  railroflid  buildings  of  every  description  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. The  company's  property  cover8»  altogether,  besides  the  railway 
tracks,  some  thirty-six  acres»  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  use  for 
the  various  occupations  required  to  keep  tiiis  vast  thoroughfare  in 
life  and  active  motion.  These  shops  embrace  various  departments,  in 
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which,  eyerj  description^  of  mechanical  work  required'  for  the  ma- 
chioerj  of  the  road/  can  be  stipplied*  A  deecription  of  the.  dimen- 
siona  of  the  several  buildings  is  probably  unseoessary— the  reader 
will  be  good  enoug)^  to  take  our  assurance  that  they  are  larg^  very 
la)rge»  enormously  large,  and,  in  point  of  interest  and  extent,  are 
s^ond  to-<no  iron  establishment  in  the  United  States..  About  fonr 
hundred  hands' (Including  men  and  boys)  -are  ^  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment, which  embraces- an  iron  foundry  and  machine-shop,  brass 
foundry  and  machine  fihop,  carpenter's  shops,  fun^acest  smithsrand 
various  other  subordinate  shops.  In  short,  the  establishment  butids 
lind  repairs  all  the  running^machin^ry  of  the  road,  as  locomotives, 
oars,  tenders,'  smoke  pipes,  etc.»  £dr  wiiich  purpose  all  its  wadte  scrap 
iron  is  consumed,  being  lemelted  and  puddled,  and  thereby  a  gteat 
saving  is  efieoted,  probably  equivalent  to  some  J[fty  thoioamd  doUan 
per  annum,  besides  the  accommodation  and  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
machinery  to  the  r^ad,  which  it  affords.  We  do,  not  know  the  items 
of  cost  of  this  establishment }  but  it  mi^t  be  regaled  as  one  of  the 
company's  most  valuable  features,  and  it  is  now  in  eQm|>lete  and. sue- 
oessfvd  organizatiofi.  To  ampge  the  vasi^  detaHs  of  this  road  required 
many  years  of  patient  and  perS^ering  toil ;  ind  to  words  can  ex- 
press toe  strong  a  compliment  npon  the  business  talents  of  thosC' per- 
sons under  whose  auspices  it  has  finally  attained  its  present  adnurable 
working  ooQdltiQn. 

For  many  years  the  company  have  been  extr^i^ely  anxious  to  in- 
troduce anthracite  cOal,  instead  of  wood,  as  fuel  for  their  locomotives. 
In  point  of  econo||ly,  over  one  kundredihousand  dollars  would  annually 
be  sated,  could  coal  be  successfully  substituted:  Various  and  numer- 
ous experiments  have  been  made,  and  latterly  with  success.  Several 
engines,  calculated  to  use  coal,  are  now  being  constructed  at  tiieir 
own  workshops  at  Reading,  t^der  the  direction  of  Mr.  MulboUand. 
They  will  be  completed  and, put  on  the  road  in  a  few  weeks  hence. 
They  are  of  great  capacity,  and  built  with  a  view,  also,  io  swiftness. 
Wood  is  getting  scaarce  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  coal,  which  can  be  had  on  the  beds  at. a  mere  trifle,  will  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  The  difficulty 
hitherto  ih  the  way  of  using  anthracite,  -wo  may  i|dd,  was  the  intense 
concentrated  heat  it  would  create,  matenally  injuring  the  works  of 
the  fire-box,  as  well  as  the  boiler.  There  never  was  much  difficulty 
in  burning  the  coal—- but,  under  its  destructive  effects,  there  was  no 
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advantage  in  using  it,  and  dU  coals  are  very  nearly  Bimilar  in  thi« 
reepeot  THej  emit  a  heat  whipfa  eats  inta  the .  iron  of  the  boiler, 
and,  in  time,  rep4ers  it  unfit  for  use.  Tbns  a  boiler,  heated  with  an- 
thraoite,  will  last,  say  six  months ;  one  heated  with  Intaminons  eoal 
will  Itfst  nine  m6ntHg,  and  heated  with  wood^  twelye,  fifteen,  ~  or 
eighteen  months/  Now,  all  the  money  saved  in  the  cheaper  cost  of 
coal  over  wood,  ih  lost  by  the  injury  entailed  on  the  locomotive,  foi 
the  eost  of  a  new  boiler  may  be  stated  to  be^^ome  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, dollars,  besidea  l^e  loss  of  tim6  required  to  repair.  But  the 
difficulty  can,  wiUr  and  mnst  be  overcome*  We  know  it  can*  and  we 
will  aver  that  it  triZZ,  for  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  have  un- 
dertaiken  to  do  it«  and  vnth  them  there  never  has  '*  been  such  word 
aafMl.'! 

'  A  merchandize  depoi,  recently  completed  at  l^leading,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-^our  by 'eighty-four  feet,  to  accommodate  that  rapidly 
]ncie%8ing  branch  of  bunness.  About  a  mile>  below  the  Reading 
depot,  where  the  raijrpad  is  nearest  the  river,  most*  efficient  water- 
works are  constructed,  consisting  of  a  reservoir  on  the  Neversink  hill 
side,  fifty-one  feet  above  the  rl^  hdlding^  seven  hundred  thousand 
.gallons  of  water,  suppued  by  a  force  pump  worked  by  a  small  steam- 
engine.  Attached  to  this  station  are  also  two  separate  tracks,  with 
t)oal  chutes  ben^ati),  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long^eaeh,  for  the  use  of  the  town  ;  two  wood  and  water  stf^ohs ;  a 
small  portable  steam-engine  for  sawing  wood,  a  refreshment  house 
for  crews  of  engines  stopping  to  wood  or  water;. a  brass  foundry, 
passenger  car-hoose,  passenger  rooms,,  offices,  &c.,.&o.  All  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  main  shops  and  foundi^  is  driven  by  a  very  hand- 
somely finished  stationary  engine,  vnth  double  cranks,  of  thirty-five 
horse  power,  bailt  entirely  on  the  works. 

At  Pottstown  station,  eighteen  miles  below  Readings  extensive  and 
efficient  riiops  have  also  been  erected,  diiefly  for  work  connected  with 
the  bridges  and  track  of  the  road,  and  new  work  of  Tarious  (descrip- 
tions. The  principal  stiops  here  afe  one  hundred  and  fifly-one  by 
eighty-one,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  by  forty-one,  and  eighty-one 
by  for:ty-fQur  feet.  Th^  fijrst  shop  is  covered  with  a  neat  and  light 
roo(  built  of  an  lurched  Howe  truss,  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  seventy-eight  and  a  half  feet  span  by  sixteen  feet  rise. 

At  Richmond,  the  Iqwer  terminus  of  the  road,  at  tide  water  on  the 
river  Delaware,  are  constructed  the  most  extensive  and  commodious 
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irhiLPves,  in  all  probability,  in  the  world,  for  the  veeeption  >and  ahip* 
piog,  not  only  of  the  present,  bat  of  the  ftitore  yaet  coal  tonfiage  of 
the  railway ;  foriy-nine  aeres  -are  occupied  with  the  oompany'a 
wharre^  and  works,  extending  along  tWMity-two  hundred  and  sey- 
enty-two  feet  of  riverfront;  and  aooea4ble  to  vessels  of  six  or  seVen 
hundred  .tons.'  THe  shipping  arrangements  consist  of  some  twenty 
wharves  or  piers,  extending  from  tfared  hundred  and  f^ty^-two  to 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  into- the  river,  all  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  furnished  with  chutes  at  convenient 
distances,  by  which  the  coal  flows  iuto  jthe  ^vessel  lying  aloAgside, 

niasCTLT   FROM   TB9  ONNED   BOTTOM   OF  THX  OO^L  CAR  niOX  WHICH 

IT  LEFT  THS  MINE*  Sco  cngraviug,  page  36.  As  some  coal  is  piled  <nr 
stacked  in  winter,  or  at  times  when  its  shipment  is  not  reqidred,  the 
elevation  of  the  tracks  by  ^sdings,  above  the  polid  surface  or  floor- 
ing of  the  piers^  affords  sufficient  room  for  stowing  upwards  of  two 
liundred  and  fifly  thousand  tons  of  coal.  Capacioit^  docks  extend 
inshore,  between  each  pair  of  wharves,  thus  making  tl^e  whole  river 
front  avxdl&ble  for  shipping  purposes ;,  6ver  one  Hundred  veteels  oftn 
be  loading  at  the  same  irumient^  and  few  places  present  busier  or 
more  interesting  scenes,  than'  the  wharves  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
at  Richmond.  A  brig  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  has  been 
loaded  with  that  number  of  tons  of  coal  in  less  ihan  three  hoars  iime^ 
at  these  wJiarves.  The  whole  length  of  the  lateral  railways  extend- 
ing over  the  wharves  at  Richmond  will  probably  exceed  ten  miles, 
and  affording  a  shipping  capacity  for  upwards  of  ihree  miliums  6f 
Urns  I  koA  it  vnU  probably  not  be  many  years  before  this  amount, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  seeni,  (as,  indeed,  it  really  is,)  will  be  annu- 
ally transported  over  tliis  great  thoroughfare.  The  company  has  laid 
the  ybtinc^t69»  for  a  trade  aa  broad  as  the  flitujre  destiny  of  the  coal 
trade  itself. 

'  A  very  convenient  and  neat  engine-houile  is  erected  at  this  station ; 
it  is  of  a  semi-circular  shape,  with  a  forty  feet  turning  platform 
outside ;  from  which  feracks  radiate  into  the  house,  giving  a  capacity 
foi:  twenty  engines,  and  their  tenders,  of  the  largest  class.  The 
building  is  three  hundred  and  two  feet  long  on  the  centre  line,  by 
fifty-nine  feet  wide.  It  is  built  in  the  simple' Gothic  style,  the  fh>nt 
supported  by  cast  iron  clustered  pillows,  fix>m  the  tops  of  which 
spring  pointed  arches,  and  the  whole  capped  with  turretted  capping. 
Immediately  adjoining  are  built  spacious  knachine  and  work  shopsi 
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for  repairs  of  eii^efl;;aiid  oars,  all  vikder  one  roof,  two  handred  and 
twen^-one  by  sixty-t^ree  feet  A  vifiit  to  this  ehief  outlet  of  the 
Ptonaylyania  ooal  trade  inll  giye  the  best  idea  of  its  magnitade,  fmd 
of  the  yarioos  branehes  of  indostry  connected  with  it. 
,  The  extraordinary  bnsiness  of  this^road  requires,  of  course,  a  large 
amofust  of  running  machinery.  The  latter  consists  of  about  one 
hundred  IpeomotiYe  engines  and  tenders,  including  six  or  seven  in 
constat  use  on  the  lateral  railroads  in  the  eoal  region  *r  about  five 
thousand  iron  and  twelve  hundred  wooden  ooal  cars,  six  hiindred  cars 
for  merchandise,  and  some  thirty  elegant  passenger  cars. 

The  e&gines  vary  from  ten  to  twenty-four  tons  weight ;  two  very 
pjmerfiol  engines,  of  twenty-seven  tons  weight  each,  are  used  e:^clu- 
stvely  on  the  Falls  grade,  before  mentioned.  The  iron  cars  weigh 
over  twenty-four  tons  when  empty,  and  carry  five  tons  of  coal.  The 
aoeroffe  load  of  each  engine,  during  the  .busy  months  of  the  year,  is 
very  nearly  five  hundred  tops,  of  coal,  (of  twenty-two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.)        - 

The  total  length  of  lateral  railroads,'  connecting  with  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  under  other  charters  and  corporations^  but  all  contri- 
buting to  its  business,  using  its  cars,  and  returning  them  loaded  with 
coal  and  merchimdize,  is  over  one  hundred  miles.  Some  of  these 
hdlroads  are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  the 
best  superstructure  at  present  used  in  the  ooun^. 

Of  thesd,  it  connects  with  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  and  the 
Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Carbon  Railroad,  at  Mount  Carbon  one  mile 
below  Pottsville,  and  with  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad  and  its  numerous 
radiating  branches,  at  Schuylk^l  itfaven,  (this  road  is  about  being  ex- 
toided  to  connect  with  the  Shamolnn  Railroad,  tiius  afibrding  a  oon- 
neotion  with  ihe  Susquehanna,  and  passing  through  tite  great  Mo- 
hanoy  coal  region : — ^it  vnU  thus  bring  an  incalculable  amount  of 
additional  tonnage  and  passengers  to  the  Reading  Railroad)  also  at 
Pprt  Clinton,  with  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  extending  to  Tam- 
aqua,  a^d  thence  into  several  lateral  branches  to  numerous  coal  dis- 
tricts acy&cent  .  The  roads  have  each  many  miles  of  branches,  pene- 
trating idl  the  coal  districts  of  this  unparalleled  regioit,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  their  tonnage  is,  and  always  will,  be,  transferred  to  the 
Reading  Railroad ;  for  so  firmly  has  it  established  itself  into  the  local 
arrangemenU  of  thfi  lateral  raUibay  trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  that  it 
can  always  eomnuMd  a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 
8»  M 
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Saob,  "my  JoUj  <iompanicm,''  Is  a  brief  ^zpopition  of  some  of  tha 
lei^Dg  feataret  of  the  Kea^g  Railroad.  I^ok  at .  itH-startiog  out, 
with  one  hundred  miles  of  railway  branohes,  frpm  th^  most  eztensire 
deposit  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  world,  lying  some*  seven  hundred 
feet  i^boye  tide-water — ^look  at  the  road,  as  it  winds  its  Way.  amidst 
the  riph  fields  and  sloping  banks  of  the  SchuylkiH,  and  gradually 
sinks  into  the  bosom  of  thd  most  beautifol  and  populous  city  on  the 
Americaiii  continent  1  One  hundred  tniles  in'  length,  sloping  graoe^ 
fully  firom  the  coay)eds  to  the  river  Delaware—is  not  that  ^  beauti- 
ful idea  to  contempli^te  ?  N^iture  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  enter- 
prising  man  has  improved  what  she  carefully  prepared.  I^he  made 
the  route,  and  raised  the  coal-beds  to  tiieir  present  height  with  iiie 
express  purpose,  no  •doubt,  of  rendering  ^em  avulable  to  our  wants. 
For  tWni  all  thanks  I 

Tm  not  romtntio,  but,  upon  my  word/    '^        . 

There  ^re  some  pioments  when  one  oan't  help  feeling 
As  if  his  heart's  ohord^  were  so  strongly  stirred 

By  things  aronnd  him,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 
A  little  music  in  his  «otd. still  Hi^gers,  -       - 

Whene'er  the  keys  are  toiiched'hy*Natore's  fingers. 

The  ground  ^upon  which  Reading  is  situated  originally  belonged 
to  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  vrho-  4i8pos6d  of  the  lots,  subject  to  an 
annual  grotind-rent.  This  rent  through  ne^eo<^  had  been  left  unpaid 
after  the  Revolution^  and  when  attempte^d  to  "he  collected;  some  years 
agp,  the  accumulated  amount  occasioned  a  great  deal, of  surprise- and 
excitement  In  the  place.  The  rent  was  stoutly  resisted,^  but  a  com- 
promise was  soon  after  effepted  between  t^e  town  authorities  and  the 
claimant^.  The  public  buildings  of  Reading  are  amongst  the  hand- 
somest in  the  State.  The  Court  House^  tiie  Prison,  and  several  of 
the  Churches,  are  models  of  architectural  skill,  and  reflect  great 
praise  upon  the  liberality  and  taste  of  the  citizens.  Reading,  says 
Mr.  TKigo,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  manu&cture  of  wool  hate, 
and  the  business  is  still  carried  on  extensively ;  but  of  latter  years 
other  branches  of  manuftEtctures  have  so  much  increased  as  to  have 
given  this  ancieni  trade  but  a  secondary  rank.  Previous  to  1836, 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  stone-ware  were  i^e  principal  manufactures  i 
since  that  time  establishments  have  been  put  in  operation  for  rolling 
iron,  making  nails,  casting  ui  iron  and  brass,  manufecturing  locomo- 
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tiYd  and  Btationarj  Btetoi-6DgiDee,  nfle-barrdls,  axigera,  ftc. ;  a  sieam 
saw  and  dhoppipg-miU,  land  seyeral  shops  fbrthe^maniifaotare  of 
tkrashing-jnaohinesj-^ori^helidrs,  plOughs^^harrows,  and  other  agri^ 
coItoFal  impleraents.  Besides  these  manu&ctories,  some  of  which 
are  verj  extensive,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  a  cotton 
fkctorj  is  now  in  operation,  emhraci|ig  some  jthree  hundred  looms, 
and  employing  about  the  same  nuniber  of  operatives.  The  mill  was 
..finished  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  is  bmlt  in  the  most  substantial  as 
well  as  ornamental  s^Ie-^with  a  Bibck  capital  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

•Besides  producing  excellent,  ale^  and  porter,  Reading  enjoys  some 
cele^ty  inr  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  wines.  The  vin^ 
yards  are  said  to  be  quilo  extensive,  and  the  wine  is  certidnly  **  not 
hard  to  take.''  For  certain  kinds  of  win'e,  we  x»n  see  no  reason  why 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  should  not  prove  availablo-— the  grape 
attainingihere  all  the  pulpy  sweetness  tiiat  characterizes  it  in  some 
of  the  most  fkvored  lands.,  T^ie  weather^  however,  is  too  wet  ever 
to  permit  the  grape  to  attain  the  dryness  so. necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  higher  grade  of  wines ;-^but,. under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  &yor,  wine  can^  be  produced  at  leasi  equal,  if  not  for  su- 
perior, to  the  horrid  adulterated.stutf  palmed  off  as  wine,  and  which, 
heavily  charged  with  impitre  liqupr,  makbs  it  justly  obn(>^ou8  to  the 
friends  of  the  "  Maine  Law." 

The  coiiimon  language  o(  Berks  county,  and  some  of-  those  lying 
adjacent,  is  an  inqpure  German,  so  corrupted  and  mixed  with  the 
more,  popular  English  words,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  understood 
by  a  well  educated  German  from^  tbe  ^therland.  In  many  p&rts  of 
^e  county,  where  the  inhabitants  seldom  leave  their  own  neighbor* 
hood,  English  is  neither  spoken  nor  understood ;  but  this  language 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground*  amohg  those  of  ^the  people  who  have  bnsi- 
,ness  communications  with  others  than  their  immediate  neighbors. 
It  will  probably  not  be  long  befpre  English  and  German  will  be 
equally  used,  except  in  ^ome  s.ecluded  portions  of  the  county. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  in  the  county,  may  b0  meiltioned 
Dragon's  oaVe,.  in  lUctimond  townshi)),  which  is  thus  described  in 
Trego's  (Geography  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  vicinity.  ^*  The 
entranoe  to  this  cave  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  edge  of  a  culti- 
vated field.  Passing  into  it,  the  adventurer  descends  about  fifty 
yards  by  a  rough  and  narrow  passage,  and  then  turns  to  the  left  fit 
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an  a<mte  angld  with  the  passage  hitheirto  punned.  .  After,  prooeedpig 
about  thirty  yards  fSEu^ther,  be  enters  the  great  ohamber,  about  fifty 
feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  fifteen  jto  twenty  feet  Ingh,  in  »  rook  of. 
limestone.  Near  thd  end  of  this  chamber,  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
is  the  'altar,'  a  large  mass  of  stalagmite,  which  rings  under  tb^ 
hammer,  and  is  translucent.  Formations  of  stalactite  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  caye,  though  none  so  large  as  the  mass  just  men- 
tioned." Sinking  Spring,. near  the  Harri^urg  turnpike,  fiye  miles 
from  Beading,  is  a  considerable  curiosity  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  frequently  attending  large  ^pxingt 
in  a  limestone  region.  The  watet  here  rises  and  sinki  again  in  the 
same  hasitif  which  is  yery  deep;  thence  finding  its  way  agidn,  under 
ground,  through,  fissures  and  hidden  oayetns  in  the  limestone  rock, 
probably  once  more  to  seek  tibe  light  of  day  in  some  other  place.  A 
(dmilar  phenomenon  is  found  in  Sinking  Spring  yalley,  in  Blair  county, 
which  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  work. 

We  >ave.  already  stated  ihat,  daring  the  reyo^ation,  Readin|f  ^as.  (at  it  is 
now  daring  the  sammer,)  a  place  of  resort'  for  the  oitiBeni  of  ^l^iladelphia.  It 
was  here  that  the  eonsplMoy  (fdrio  it  should  be  termed)  against  Washington  - 
was  sopposed  to  haye  had  ita  birth,  while  the  popalar  sentiment  was  by  no 
means  ^nthnsiaatlo  in  fayor  of  the  eommander-ln-ohief,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
exposed  position  of  the  frontier  settlements  to  the  rayages  of  the  Indians,  and 
who,  in  their  bold  inearsions,  rendered  Reading  itself  sometimes  obnoxionsto 
their  attacks.  Alexander  Graydon,  who  was,  at  that  time,  on  parole,  (haying 
been  captured  by  the  British,  near  New  York^)  giyes  the  following  in  his  me- 
moirs :  '*  The  ^nsnln^  winter,  at  Heading,  was  gay  and  agreeable,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  enetaay  was  in  possession  of  the  metrq^lis.  The  society  was  soffi- 
ciently  large  and  select,  and  a  i6nse  of  oommOn  suffering,  in  being  driren  from 
their  homes,  had  the  effect  of  more  doeely  nniting  its  members.  Disasters  of 
this  kind,  if  daly  weighed,  are  not  grieroody  to  1)0  deplored.  The  yariety  and 
bnstle  they  bring  along  with  them,  give  a  spring  to  the  mind,  and  when  iBn- 
mined  by  hope,  as  was  now  the  case,  fhey  are,  when  present,  not  painfdl,  and 
when  past,  they  are  among  the  incidents,  most  ple^ng  in  retrospecting.  Be- 
sides the  families  established  in  this  place,  it  was  seldom  without  a  number  of 
yisi^rs — gentl^meti  of  the  army,  and  others  ,*— hence  the  dissipation  of  card^, 
sleighing  parties,  balls,  Ac,  was  freely  indulged.  Gen.  Mifflin  at  this  era  was 
at  home— a  chief  out  of  war,  complaining,  though  not  ill ;  considerably  malcon- 
tent; and,  apparently^  not  in  high  fayor  at  headwiuarters.  According  to  him, 
the  ear  of  the  eommander-ln-chief  was  exdlusively  possessed  by  Greene,  who 
was  represented  to  be  neither  the  most  wise,  the  most  braye,  nor  most  patriotic 
of  counsellors.    In  shorl^  the  campaign  in  thii  quarter  was  stigmatized  at  a 
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8«riM  of  blmderi,  and  th«  InctfatAty  of  those^  who  htA  oondu^d  it  uupanngly 
r^^bated.  The  better  fortune,  of  the  Northern  txmj  ikoB  a«eribed.  to  the 
foperior  tftlents  ef  Ue  leftder,  a6d  It  began  tabe  whispered  ihat  Gates  was  the 
man  who  Bh<mld,  of  rigfat»  hate  the  ttatio^  ao  incompetently  sustained  by 
Washington.. 

"  Thcire  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  cabal  forming  fQr  his  depositioii,  in  whic$  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Gates;  Mifflin,  and  Gonway  were  already  engaged ;  and 
in  which  the  congenial  spirit  of  Lee,  on  his  exchange,  immediately  took  'a 
share.  The^  well-known  apostrophe  6t  Gonway  to  Americ%  Importing  that 
'heaven  had  passed  a  decree  in  her  faror,  or  her  ruin  must  long  before  have 
ensued,  firom  the  imbeciHty  of  iier  inilitai^  councils/  was,  at  this  time,  familiar 
at  Reading ;  and  I  heard  him  myself,  when  lie  was  itfterwards  on' a  visit  to  that 
place,  express  Idmsdf  to  the  effect,  'tha^  no  man  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
Gen.  Washington,  or  appeared  to  more  advantage  at  his  table,  or  in  the  usnal 
intercourse  of  life,  but  as  to  nis  talents  for  the  command  of  an  army,  (wdth  a 
French  shrug,)  they  were  miserable  indeed !'  Observ^ons  of  this  kind,  con- 
tinually repeated,  could  not'  fail  to  make  an  impression  within  the  sphere  of 
their  circulaUon ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  popularity  of  the  oommander-in< 
ch\ef  was  a  good  deal  impaired  at  Reading.*  "^As  to  myself,  however,  I  can 
confidently  aver  that  I  never  was  proselyted, -or  gave  in  to  the  opinion,  for  a 
moment,  that  any  man  ib  America  was  worthy  to  suppl^t  the  exalted  character 
that  presided  in  )iei^  army,  I  might  have  been  disposed,  perhaps,  to  t>eIiove 
that  such  talents  ais  were  possessed  bj  Lee,  could  they  be  brought  to  act  sub- 
ordinately,' might  often  be -useful  to  him;  but  X  ever  thought  it  would  be  a 
&tal  error  to  put  any  other  in  his  plape.  Kt»r  was.  I  the  only  one  who  forbore 
to  become  a  partisan  of  Gatesl  Severtd  others  bought  they  saw  symptoms  of 
selfishness  in  the  business,  nor  could  the  great  eclat  of  the  Korthem  campaign 
convince  them  ^at  its  ^ero  was  superior  tp  Washington.  The  duel  which 
afterwards  took  place  between  Gen.  Gonway  and  Gen.  Gadwallader,  though  im- 
mediately proceeding  firom  an  unfiEivotable  opinion  expressed  by  the  latter  qf 
the  conduct  of  the  former  at  German  to  wn>.  had,  perhaps,  a  deeper  origin,  an^ 
some  reference  to  this  intrigue;  not  that  Gen.  Gadwallader -was  induced  from 
the  intrigue  to  speak  unfavorably  of  Gon way's  behaviour  at  Germantown. 
That  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  censure.  Gonway,  \i  seems,  dtuing 
the  action  was  found  in  a  farm-hoase,  by  Qen.  Rood  and  Gen.  GadwalUder. 
Xfpon  theii'  inquiring  the  cause,  he  replied,  i^  great  agitation,  that  his  horse 
was  wounded  in  the  neck.  Being  urged  to  get  another  horse,  and  at  any  rate 
to  join  his  brigade,  which  was  engaged,  he  declined  it,  repeating  that  hi^ 
horse  wa^  wounded  in  the  neck.  ,Upon  Gonway's  applying  to  Gongress,  some 
time  after,  to  be  made  a  Mi^or-General,  and  earnestly  urging  his  suit,  Cad- 
wallader  made  known  this  oondoot  of  his  at  Germantown,  and.  it  was  for  so 
doing  that  Gonway  gave  the  challenge,  the  issue  of  which  ufas  his  being  dangor- 
oosly  wounded  iq  the  &ce  from  tii^  pistol  of  Gen.  Gadwallader.    He  recovered, 
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howeyer,  and  some  time  aft^  wtnt  to  Fitmoe.  IHrfle  labotidg  under  the  effects 
of  this  irooBd^  (^chieh  wm  at  flnt  inppoeed  to  be  mortal,)  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Gen^  Wayhingtoiiy  apologiiini^  for  hieprerioiiB  oondvet'towarda  Mm,  andex- 
presaing  the  highest  admiration' of  his  militaryeareer^-HOi  I  had  the  means -of 
knpwing  that  Gen.  Cadwallader,  enspecting  MifSin  had  insti^ted  OonwagMo 
fight  him^  was  exfireiiiely  tamest  to  obtain  data  from  a  gentleman  who  lirod  in 
Beading,  .whereon  to  ground  a  serious  exptimation  with  Mifflin.  So  much  for 
the  manoeuyering  which  my  location  at'oncof  its  principal  .tf^ts  brought  me 
aoqnainted'with,  and  which  its  atttiiors  were  soon  aM^dfStrons  of  bnrjring  in 
obliyion." 

Oonrad  -Waiter,  a  celebrated  Indian  agent  and  inter^tel^  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Reading,  where  he  kept  a  trading  honsf .  He-waa  boni  in  Qe^imany, 
bnb  came  to  i/alM  conn  try  in  early  Hfis,  and  settled  abovt-  ithe  year  1714.  He 
livedo  mnch  aj^ong,  the  Qtk  Rations  of  Now^  Y<^k.  /  He  Was  a  greatfatorite 
among  them,  was  naturalised 'by  tiiem,  an^  became  perfeotiiy  ftuoiliar  with  their 
language.  -  Pesiring  to  visit  Pennsylyania,  the  Indians  brought  him  down  tho 
Susquehanna  to  Harris'  fen^,  (now  ^arri8bur|^  the  ci^tol  of  the  State,)  and 
thence  he  caQie  across  to  the  Tulpehocken,  and  thence  to']?hiladelphia>  where  he 
met  Wm.  Penn  for  the  first  time.  He  became  a  confidential  interpreter  and  special 
messenger  fo)r  the  province  among  the  Indians^  and  wui presently  many  of  the 
most  important  trestles  between  the  prppiietaiy  gcfYemmoDt  and  the  Indians. 
In  1737  hio  wa^ '  commissioned  1:^  the  Qcrvenior  of  Yirginift  to  visit  the  Qrand 
Council  at^Onondaga.  He  -ptfurted  very  'u9e3cpected]y,.in  the  month  of  E^bmazy, 
to  periTonn  this  joiimey,  of  five  hundred^mifes,  through  a  wUdem^is,  where  therd 
was  neither  road  nor  path,  and  at  A  season  >f  hen  no  game  dould  .be  met  with 
for  food.  His  only  companiops.  were  a  Dutchman-  and  tluree  Indians.  In  17ii 
he  was  despatched  in  like  manniBr  to  Shamokin  (now.  caUed  Su&bury)  "  qH  ac- 
count of  the  unhappy  death  of  John  Arpistrong^  the  Indian-  trader^"  On  both 
these  journeys  he  has  specially  jaoted  interesting  observations  relating  to  ^  sin- 
cere and  general  belief  tnnong  the  Indians,  in  the  interposition  of  an  oveiruling 
Providence,  and  their  habit  of  acknowledging  with  gratitude  all  snfeh  interpo- 
sitions |n  their  favor.  Mr.  Weiser  had  an  Indian  agency  l^ld  trading  house  at 
Reading.  -  In  1755,  during  alarms,  on  ^e  frontier,  he  was  appointed  colonel  ai 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  Berks  county.  The  Indians  always  entertained 
1^  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  for  ^ears  after  his  death  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  visits  of  affectionate  remembrance '  to  his  grave.  CoL  W.  was  the 
grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  ^  Mnhlenb^irg,  for- 
merly Minister  to  Austria,  and  during  his  life  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Reading,  where  his  family  stUl  reside. 

The  ooutitry 'from  Reading  iio  Hamburg  in  more  hilly  than  tiuil 
which  we  hat<e  already  passed,  but  still  maintains  a  high  degree  of 
onltitatien.  The  rolling  Aspect  of  the  soil,  clothed  in  the  riehesi;  yer-- 
dure,  affords  here  and  there  a  splendid  landscape;  but  the  scenery  is, 
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for  ik6  most  part»  moaotonons,  nnlil  ve  :«7iye  at  Hamburg;  where 
we  take  leal^,  for  a  time,  of  the  pleasant  harvest-fields  and  scen^  of 
agricaltoral  indastrj,  and  penetrate  the  region  of  mountains.  Here 
the  Kittating  or  Blue  Mountun  tan^  crosses  our  course,  and,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  traverses  the  country  in  bold  and  majestic  ridges, 
sometimes  sloping  gradually  into  the  valley  below,  and  ag^n  rising 
in  towering  grandeur  to  the  overhanging  clouds. 

Hamburg,  75m«  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  near 
the  Blue  Mountain,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  railroad.  It  embraces  a 
population  of  about  one  thousand,  and,  being  situated  in  Be^ks  county, 
is  composed  mostly  of  Germans.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  the  villagers  at  least  very  pleasantly  situa- 
ted. The  trade  of  the  place  is  unimportant  But  let  us  hasten  on, 
for-: 

Our  heart's  in  the  monntaSn— ourXAwt  is  i^ot  here, 
Our  heart's  in  the  mountain  archasing  the  deer ; 
A-hnntlng  the  deer  and  pursuing  the  roe — 
Oh^  our  heart's  iki  the  monnt^s  wherever  we  go ! 


The  Kittating  is  a  formidable 
harrier  to  our  progress,  but  the 
railroad  has  a  wt^  to  overcome 
it — or  to  pass  through  it.  Plain-' 
ly,  the  road  pierces  (no  allusion 
to  you.  General,  or  any  other 
democrat  1}  the  mountain,  and 
the' first  thing  we  see,  on  emerg- 
ing from  it,  is  PbRT  Clinton, 
seventy-eight  mvles  from  Phila-  ' 
delphia,  and  about  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  Delaware  river.  rvwEhi 

Here  we  have  a  tolerable 'specimen  of  the  scenery  the  traveller  may 
expect  for  some  time  to  come — fbr  he  is  now  in  the  midst  of  those 
bold  parallel  layers  of  mounttun,  broken  a^d  distorted  into  irregular 
fragments,  which  constitute  the  outlines  of  the  great  Apalachian  sys- 
tem, and  which,  under  various  local  names,  traverses  several  States, 
and  divides  the  lakes  and  rivers,  east  and  wesi  of  it,  into  separate 
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Bystema.    The  flcenevy  here  is  bi^d,  iriH  and  pfcturesqae,  while  th« 
whole  country  looks  like  a  vast   ,-     .  ,       • 

«f  Oooaninlo  tempee^  Uwsed." 

At^some  placesi  the  mountain  sides  are  steep^J^isii^  f^OQ^  «ight  to 
twelve  hundred  fe^t.  almost  perpendiculatly,  ,at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Schuylkill,  or  some  of  its  tributary  streams,  ^he  red  shale, 
which  support  the  outlayers  of  conglomerate  rock,  decomposes  under 
exposure  .to  the  atniosphex'^,  and  th^  effects  of  lain,  snow  and 
frost,  and^the  debris,  borne  off  by  the  Vtreams  winding  round  the 
mountains^  leave  the  conglomerates,  and  more  durable  rocks,  repOs- 
iDfg  in  A'wful  cliffy  and  precipices,  frequently  oveirlooklng  the  valleys 
below.  Sometimes  the  moiintainB  slope  gradually  from  their  base  to 
^summit,  and  the  harder  rocks  are'stice'wh  over  its  surface  in  the 
wildest  .confusion^  in  pieces  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The  smallest  of 
these  stones  are  ^rried  d<Twn  tBemouikain  sides  bt  heavy  rains,  and 
the  noise  which  the  descending  mass  makes,  as  the  stones  are  pushed 
along  by  the  impetuous  torrent,  is  both,  exciting  and  novel.  It  is 
thus  jthat  the  narrow^  valleys  have  been  graducJly  formed,  which  will 
be  more  minutely  illustrated  in  our  geological  treatise,  which  we  sball 
very  soon  commence.  What  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller — to  the  man  of  care  and  business,  "doomM,  for  a  cer- 
tidn  tlme,^'  to  the  dally  rounds  of  city-ITfe — than  the  change  of  soenfe 
which  these  bold,  rolling  mountains  affbr(i?  Where  is  the  invalid, 
accustomed  to  the  dull  monotonous  scenes  of  level  plains,  or  breath* 
ing  the  loV  and  impure  atmosphere  of  the  populous  city^  who  would 
not  be  invigorated,  mentally  and  physically,  in  the  midst  o^  4^  pH- 
meval  terrestrial  ocean  ?  ^ 


Tbrico  happy  he !  who,  pn  the  sanless  side 
Of  a  romantic  mo^ntaini  Ibresl-crowned,   ' 
Beneath  the'  whol«  (collected  shade  reeUnee ; 
Or  in  the  gelid  oayenu,  woodbine  wtoii^t» 
And  fresh  bedewed  with  ever^spouting  atreanu, 
Sit«  oooly  calm;  while  aU  the  world  without, 
UnsatiBfied,  and  sick,  toBSes  in  noon. 

Welcome,  je  shades !  ye  bowery  thickets  hail ! 
T6  lofly  pines !  ye  venerable  oaks ! 
Te  Ashes  wUd,  resotmdl^ig  o^et  the  steep ! 
Delioious  if  your  ehdter  to  the  soul. 
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.Aito-th«li]intedhattth«Mlljiiif  qpringf       .   k 
Or  ikeam  fUU-itowing,  that  hit  fvalliiig  tid«e 
Lavegy  M  b6  flows  along  tbe  hezbAge^  b^nk. 
Cool,  tiirongh  the  nenres,  your  pleasing  eomfbrt  glides ; 
The  heart  beats  glad;  the  fresh  expanded  e^ 
And  ear  tesottie  Jiheir  wateh;  thA  siiiews  knit; 
Amd  i{f»  9kooU  twift  throogb  aH  the  lengUiened  limbs. 

Beibfo  leaiFing  this  ^aoe,  which  is  a  point  of  direfgenee,  it  is 
proper  that  we  shjonld  hare  an  understanding  with  the  i^eader.  If 
the  traTeUer  desires  to  ]Nroceed  to  Wtlkesbarr^  or  to  Ifaoeh  Chunk, 
it  would  h^  adyisable  for  him  ^  leave  the  ear,  and  place  himself  in 
th^  tiain  for  Tamaqua,  twentjmiiea  distant,  whore  stages  run  directly 
to  liieidaoe  mentioned.  For  our  part,  we  must  proceed  to  PottsviUe, 
fifteen  miles  cMant,  from  wkkdi  plaee,  ilear  sir,  we^  join  job  at 
Tamaqua,  and  then 

Follow  thee 
inth  truth  and  lojal^. 

We  would  cordially  inyite  you  and  your  carpet-bag  to  accompany 
us,  but  tiiat  there  is  no  railway  communication  betweon  the  two 
places,  and  we  have  a  honor  fbr  stages  in  warm  weather.  So,  fkre> 
wefll  , 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why  m  shall  sn^e; 
If  not,  why  theA*thiB  parting  was  well  made; 
•    •    •    Oome^ho!  away!  ii|2a-ft-<iMM*-<l/ 

Well,  leaying  Port  OHnton,  we  go  puffing  and  Uowing,  and  thnn- 
^dering  amid  the  wildest  mountain  scenery,  bi^  still  keeping  by  the 
side  of  the  Sdiuylkill,  which  gradually  becomes  smaller  as  we  ap> 
proaoh  its  h^ad  waters— (though  we'  canH  see  that  there  is  anytiiing 
^'un'nat'ral"  in  1^  droumstance.)  We  pass  two  unimportant  post 
stations — ^Aubum  and  Orwigsburg — tfieibrmer  a  promising  candidate 
fbr  tillage  importance,  and  the  latter  a  mere  offehoot  of  its  unfbrtu- 
nate  godrfather,  two  miles  distant— formerly  tiie  seat  of  justice  (^ 
Schuylkill  county.  ISighty-niiie  miles  from  Philadelphia  is  Sosiinrfr- 
KiLL  Hatsv,  containing  a  population  of  neu^ly  three  thousand.  It  is 
the  prindpal  depot  fbr  the  shipment  of  ooal,  both  by  canal  and  ^afl* 
way.    Lying  in  a  beaUtifrd  yaUey,  it  aifords  the  only  belt  of  tillable 
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land  to  be  foond  in  the  county.  The  yallej  is  long  bat  narrow,  and 
is  dotted  with  numerous  pleasant  farms/  and  surrounded  with  bold 
and  romantic  scenery,  of  which  the  annexed  figure  is  an  illttstration. 


LANDSCAPE. 

'The  Mine  Hill  and  Scl^uylkill  Haven  Railroad  eommencee  here, 
and  following  th^  valley  for  a  short  distance^  throws  out  several 
radiating  branches,  connoj^ting  the  main  road  with  all  the  coal  ope- 
ratiops.in  the  Mine  Hill,  and  Swatara  ranges,  embracing  the  rich 
coal  districts  of  Minersville,  Tremont,  Llewellyn,  Bfanchdale,  etc. 
The  tonnage  of  the  road  i9  enormous,  and  like  the  Reading  railroad 
to  which  it  is  tributary,  it  has  a  descending  grade  throughout  its  com- 
bined length.  A  train  of  passenger  cars  runs  between  Schuylkill 
Haven  and  Tremont,  via  Minersville.  The  route  is  it  pleasant  and 
attractive  one — ^penetrating  the  richest  coal  districts  of  Schuylkill 
county.  The  company  have  recetitly  obtained  the  right  to  extend 
their  road  (which  is  amopg  the  most  profitable  to  the  stockholders  of 
any  other'in  the  XFnited  States,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  in  its  structure,)  over  the  mountain,  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  Shamokin  railroad  at  Sunbury — thus  uniting  the  Schuylkill 
with  the  Susquehanna  at  that  place.  It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to 
ascend  the  mountain  by  inclined  planes,  constructed  in  the  usual 
ipanner,  or  upoa  the  plan  of  those  at  Mauch  Chunk,  hereafler  de- 
scribed. This  route  will  afford  an  outlet  for  the  great  and  proUfio 
Mah^oy  coal  region,  and  the  road  will  probably  prove  as  pro^table, 
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at  no  distant  day,  as  the  main  lino,  with  its  numerous  projecting 
branches,  now  is. 

Three  miles  above  Schuylkill  Haven  we  reach  Mount  Carbon, 
which  was  formerly  the  terminus  of  the  Keading  Railroad.  A  large 
quantity  of  coal  is  also  shipped. from  this  place,  from  which  several 
lateral  railroads  ext^snd  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville, 
Port  Carbon,  St.  Clair,  Tuscarora,  and  other  mining  districts.  The 
handsome  cottage  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  this  section 


UiKSIOX   HOUSE   NEAR   POTTSVILLE. 

of  the  railroad.  The  stone,  octagonal  building  in  front  of  it,  is  his 
office.  On  the  left,  and  near  the  railroad,  is  the  Mansion  Hotel,  now 
conducted  by  Mr,  Head,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  caterers  on 
the  American  continent  His  reputation,  in  connection  with  hotels, 
is  so  well  established,  and  so  preeminently  superior  to  what  is  ordi- 
narily associated  with  country  inns,  that  no  remark  of  ours  could  add 
one  jot  to  its  value.  While  proprietor  of  the  Mansion  House  in 
Third  street,  Philadelphia,  his  guests — always  few  in  number — com* 
prised  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  opulent  citizens  which  the 
country  could  boast.  His  wines  were  recognized  aa  indisputably 
superior  to  those  of  any  public  or  private  gentleman  in  the  city, 
while  his  tabk  d'hote  literally  groaned  beneath  the  sumptuous  dishes 
spread  out  upon  it. 
This  hotel  has  recently  been  materially  enlarged  and  improved. 
9* 
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It  is  the  only  establishment,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  specially 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visitors  to  the  coal  region 
— being  large  and  airy,  and  sufficiently  near  Pottsville  to  render  it 
readily  accessible,  and  sufficiently  distant  to  avoid  its  dust  and  busi- 
ness excitements.  It  has  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park  attached, 
with  bowling  house,  and  other  arrangements  for  out-door  amuse- 
ments. The  location,  as  may  be  supposed  from  a  glance  at  it,  is 
extremely  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  quiet  and 
retired.  The  nights  are  particularly  refreshing,  and  sleep  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  vigor  perfectly  unknown  in 
the  crowded  city.  Some  time  since,  the  family  of  Iterbide,  formerly 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the  family  of  Mr.  Tucker,  the  distinguished 
President  of  this  road  —  (and  the  Emperor  of  American  Railway 
Managers)  made  this  hotel  their  annual  summer  quarters. 

PoTTSYiLLK,  nearly  a  mile  above  this  hotel,  is  the  great  theatre  of 
the  anthracite  coal  trade.  It  is  situated  principally  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Sharp  Mountain,  which  constitutes  the  boundary  of  the  coal 
formation.  The  present  population  is  about  eight  thousand,  included 
in  which  are  some  of  the  most  active  merchants,  coal  operators,  and 
business  men  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State.  The  citizens  are 
remarkably  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  there  is  probably  no 
place  in  the  commonwealth  where  the  people  combine  a  greater 
amount  of  practical  intelligence  with  the  accomplishments  of  travel 
and  scholastic  learning.  The  evidences  of  tlieir  industrial  energy  are 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  coal  region — above  as  M'ell  as  bdoto 
ground.  Schuylkill  county  presents  a  perfect  net-work  of  railroads 
and  canals,  and  there  are  probably  upwards  of  one  hundred  omd 
fifty  miles  of  the  former  laid  down  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
nearly  every  turn  in  the  road,  the  stranger  will  hear  the  loud  puff  of 
the  colliery  steam-engines,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  re- 
sounding through  the  narrow  valleys  and  passes  of  mountains.  Potts- 
ville itself  contains  several  large  machine-shops,  as  well  as  a  railroad 
and  bar-iron  rolling  mill,  recently  erected.  All  the  stationary  st^am- 
engines  used  in  the  coal  regions  are  made  here  or  in  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent villages.  The  heavy  machinery  used  in  the  railroad  mills  at 
Phoenixville  and  other  places,  was  produced  here,  and  it  is  probably 
a  sufficient  compliment  to  her  mechanics  to  say,  that  their  productions 
are  properly  appreciated  where  they  are  subject  to  the  severest  test, 
which  lA  in  tl  eir  own  inunediate  locality. 
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PottsviUe,  like  aU  the  other  towns  in  the  coal  region,  is  of  recentorigin. 
Prerieiu  to  1824  .there  wm  scarcely  a  chrelling  on  the  spot  where  the 
town  now  staxfds.  The  etcitemeiit  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
eoal,  brought  to  the  place  a  swarm  of  adventurous  spirits,  which 
rendered  it  the  focu?  of  unprecedented  speculations  in  coal  lands  and 
town  lots.  In  the  midst  of  this' excitement,  the  town  ^k  a  iron-and- 
jump  into  ezistenqe. .  It  never  went  through  the  slow  and  gradual 
movements,  of  a  baby-6zistence ;  but  with  one  tremendous  bound, 
found  itself  nestling  at  ithe  foot  of  a  hi^  mountain,  swarming  with 
hungry  speculators  and  eager  adventurers  of  every  description — 
young,  old,  and  ugly — ^green,  black,  and  brown — all  huddled  together, 
and  "  eager  for  the  'f)ray." 

~  Tke  late  Joatiph  C.  Keal,  who  wm  one  of  the  motley  mast,  some  years  after-^ 
mMs,  wrote  the  foUowibg  homoroiit  deeoription  of  the  s^Moilatiog  leenes : 

In  the  memorable  year  to  which  we  aUnde,  rumors  ot  forttmes  made  afr  a  blow, 
and  competency  secored  by  a  ixijen  of  the  fingers,  come  whispering  down  tiie 
SohuTlkUl  and  penetrating  the  Qitj.  The  ba^  gathered  strength  by  rolling, 
young  and  old  were  smitten  With  the  desire*  to  miprch  upon  the  new  Pern,  nmt 
the  aborigines,  and  sate  themselres  with  wealth.  They  had  merely  to  go,  and 
play  the  game  boldly,,  to  seeore  their  utmost  desire.  Rnmor  declared  that  Pip- 
kins waa  worth  millions,  made  in  b  few  months,  although  he  had  not  a  sixpence 
to  begin  with,  or  to  Jceep  fpcim  want  Ifirom  dandng  in  his  pocket  Fortune  kept 
her  court  in  the  mountains  of  Schuylldll  ponnty,  and  a^  who  paid  thfeir  respects 
to  her  in  person,  found  her  as  kind  as  their  wildest  hopes  oould  imagine.   • 

The  Ridge-road  was  well  travelled.  Reading  stared  to  see  the  lengthened 
r^nmrta  of  emigration,  and  her  astonished  inhaUtants  looked  with  wonder  upon 
the  groaning  stage-coaches^  the  hundreds  of  horsemen,  and  the- thousands  of 
footmen,  who  streamed -through  that  andent  and  respectable  borough  abd  as 
for  ifUima  TkuU,  Orwigsburg,  it  had  not  teeovertd  from  it9 /right  to  fjki*  ihyl 

Bight  miles  fhrther  brought  the  army  to  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  and 
then\he  sport  began— the  towyi  was  for  from  Itfge  enough  to-aooommodale  the 
new  acoessions ;  but  they  did  not  come  for  comfort— they  did  not  come  to  stay. 
They  were  to  be  among  the  mountains,  like  Sinbad  in  the  valley  of  diamonds, 
jusi  long  enough  to  transform  themselves-from  the  likeness  of  Peter  the  Money- 
less into  that  of  a  KtUionain  ;  and  then  thiiy  intended  to  Wing  (h«ir  flight  to 
the  perftimed  saloons  of  metropolitan  wealth  and  fMhion.  What  though  they 
slept  in  layers  on  the  sanded  floors  of  Troutman's  and  Sheemaker^s  bar  rooms,, 
and  learned  to  regard  it  As  a  fltvor  that  they  were  allowed  the  aooommodation 
of  a  roof  by  paying  roundly  fsr  it,  a  few  months  would  pass,  and  then  Aladdin, 
with  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp,  coidd  not  raise  a  palace  or  a  banket  with  more 
speed  than  they ! 

One  branch  of  the  adventurers  betook  themselres  to  land  speculations,  and 
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another  to  the  ilower  proee»  of  miAiiig.  With  the  llnt^  mlMUtaiiiB,  rook%  aad 
wHfijB  chABged  hft&if  with  Mtoniihiiic  n^ditr-  ^^^  whioh  was  wor^  oaly 
fanndreds  in  the  inorninc*  JoU  fbr  thbaw^ndi  in  th«  eveniiii^  and  would  com- 
mand tens  of  thoiuande  by  ranriee,  in  paper  money  of  that  description  known 
among  the  facetions  as  slow  notes.  Dajs  and  nights,  were  consumed  in  surveys 
and  chaffering.  There  was  not  a  man  who  did  ^ot  spea)L  like  a  Croesus,  OTen 
your  ragged  rascal  could  talk  of  hiji  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  tracts  of  land,  In  pasiing^throttgh  sb  miny  hands,  became  sabdivtded, 
and  that  brought  oq  another  ao^  In  the  drama  of  speculation :  the  aaanfhetnre 
of  towne,  and  the  seUia^g  of  town  lots.  &reiy  epcculator  had  his  town  laid  out, 
and  many  o^  them  had  scores  oif  towns.  They  were»  to  be  sure,  located  in  the 
pathless  forests;  but  the  ftiture  Broadways  and  Pall  Halls  were  mailed  upon 
the^trees ;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Ume  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
deers,  bears  and  wild-cats  would  be  obliged  to  giro  place,  and  take  the  gutter 
side  ot  the  belief  and^beaukr  of  the  new  oitiea.  How  bcautfiklly  the  towns  yet 
unborn- looked  upon  paj>er  L  the  embryo  .squares,  flannting  id  pink  and  yellow, 
like  a  tulip  show  at 'Amsterdam;  aujl  the  broipd  Mreets  intersecting  eaK^  other 
at  right  angles,  in  imitation  .of  th*  common  parent^  Philadelphia.  The  skill  of 
the  artist  was  exerted  to  render  them  attraotiTe ;  and  the  more  Qeman  text, 
and  the  more  pink  and  yellow,  the  more  raluable  became  the  town  t  The  Talue 
oC  a  lot,  bedaubed  with  Temillioii]^  was  inoaloulable,  and  erea  a  sl^  parlor  loca- 
tion, pne  edge  of  whidh  rested  upon  the  side  M  a  petpendlcaUr  mountain,  the 
lot  running  back  into  the,  air  a  hiUMfaed  feet  or  so  ft^mthe  levd  of  the  earth, 
by  ^e  aid.  of  the  paint  box,  was  no  despicable  .iiaigain :  and  the  comers  of 
Cbesnut  and  Chatiiam  streets,  in  the  town  of  Caledonia^  situated  in  the  centre 
of  an  almost  imperrious  laurel  swamp,  brought  a.  high  price  in  market,  for  it 
jru  illustrated  bjr  a  patch  of  yeUow  ochre ! 

The  bar-rooms  were  ^ung  found  .with  th^  brilliaBt  ihney  Sketches;  CTcry 
man  had  a  roll  of  inehe^  towns  in  the  side-pocket  of  hir  ftistian  jacket  The 
most  pojmlous  country  in  the  world  iv  n^t  bo  tkkkly  studded  with  settlements 
iis  the  coal  region  was  to  be;  but  they  remaip,  unluckily,  in  Matu  jno  «r«ft' 
beliutttj  ,^       '  - 

,At  some  points  a  few  buildings  were  erected  to  give  an  appearance  of  realiiing 
promises.  There  was  one  town  with  a-flne  name,  which  had  a  greal  bam  of  a 
frame  hotel.  The  building  was  let  for  nothing;  but  after  « tr^  of  a  fow  weeks, 
cvBtoiners  were  ^o  stsaree  at  the  Red  CoW,  that  the  tenant  swore  roundly  he 
must  ha^e  it  on  better  terms,  or  he  would  give  up  the  lease.. 

The  othe^  brandi  of  our  adventurers  lent  their  attention  to  miniiig;  and  they 
could  show  you,  by  the  aid  of  a  p^eil  and  piece  of  paper,  the  manner  in  which 
tbey  must  make  fortunes,  cue  and  all,  in  a  given  ^paoe  of  time — expense^  so 
much ;  transportatioD,  so  much ;  will  sell  for  so  much ;  leaving  a  dear  profit 
of  000,00 1  There  was  no  mistake  itbout  the  matter.  To  it  they  wen^  boring  the 
mountains,  swamping  their  money  and  themselves.  The  hiQs  awarmed  with 
them ;  they  clustered  like  bees  about  a  hive ;  but  not  a  hope  was  realised.    Oal- 
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cnlatkniB,  Qke  towns,  are  one  tbiikg  <m  p«p«r,  and  qnitoi  KHethe^  w&en  l>ron^t 
tothetest.    "    . 

At  last  the  meii4en  «f  the  e^ipedition  began  to  look  haggard  and  careworn. 
The  jnedeei  did  a  fine  business;  and  Natty  M.^  Bine  Breeches,  Pewtec-Xegs, 
and  other  wortliies  of  the  eatchpole  profession,  toiled  at  their  Tocation  with 
ceaseless  actirity.  When  the  game  conld  not  "be  run  down  at  riew,  It  was  taken 
bj  ambuscade.  Several  bold 'navigators  dlscoyered  that  the  eoqntj  had  acooin.- 
modatlons  al  Orwlgsburg,  (at  tiiat  time  the  seat  of  juslaee,  now  located  ait  Potts- 
ville,)  for  gentleihen  in  trouble.  Capiases,  securities,  and  b^pieees  became  as 
fiuniliar  as  yofir  gart«r.  TheplaywasoTer^aadthefluroe  of"  2%s2>89i7  toPoy" 
war  the  after-piec^.  There  Was  but  one  step  from  the  subUme  to  the  ridiculous, 
and  Pottsrille  saw  it  taken!  ^  .  , 

Qigr  gallants,  who  had  but  a  few  ibonths  befbre  rolled  up  the  turnpike,  swell- 
ing with  hope,  and  flushed  with  ezpeotetiozi,  liow  betook  themselves,  in  the  gray 
of  the  mom,  and  then  the  base  olT  the  evening,  with  bundle  oaback — the  ward- 
robe of  the  Honorable  Pick  Dowles  tied  up  in  a  little  blue  and  white  pocket 
handkercliief— to.the  tow-path,  ma^g^  In  cotirt  phrase,  "mortal  escapes^ 
and,  in  the  end/'a  general  rush  was  eifected-^e  anny  was  disbanded— eiiaW 
,quipeutt"  ■       ( 

'  The  coal  Tegion,  twen^-fiye  years  ago,  stood  in  a  position  eqaallj 
as  tempting  to,  the  people  of  the  surroundmg  States,  and  especially 
those  of  our  ovvli,  as  California  recentlj  did,  and  still  does.  It  was  a 
new  and  tmexplored  region,  and^  in  the  n^idst  of  the  scenes  which 
chairacterized  it,  every  one  thought  to  play  a  parfe  and  receive  the 
smiles  of  fortune.  Many,  of  course,  were  disappointed: — ^but  the 
morel  practical  were  enabled  to  sustain  ^^mselves,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  improvements  made  in  the  moments  of  excitement  and  8|>e^nlfr- 
tion,  finally  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  successful 
pursuit  pf  their  business.  •  ^ 

POttsville  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  by  strangers  and 
travellers,  but  principally  by  those  who,  having  investments  in  the 
improvements  connected  With  the  coal  trade,  or  in  the  land  itself, 
combine  business  with  the  pleasures  of  travel.  The  place,  at  this 
season,  is  therefore  generally  pretty  well  filled,  and  adds  somewhat  to 
its  interest— though  there  is  never  a  lack  of  gaiety  and  spirit  in  the 
sociM^  of  the  town.  Indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  it,  we  should 
pronounce  it  inferior,  in  no  essential,  to  that  of  tmy  other  community 
in  the  Union — characterized,  as  it  is,  by  a  hi^  tone,  governed  by 
sound  intelligence  and'fine  social  feelings. 

The  rides  in  thd  vicinity  are  magnificent — ^for  while  the  roads  are 
alirays  in  tlie  midst  of  the  wildest  and  most  piotoresque  mountain 
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scenery,  they  are  aleo  enlivened  with  the  yaried^  soeneB  of  industry 
and  activity  peculiar  to  the  region— little  mining  villages,  ooUiery 
works,  saw-mills,  extensive  forests,  rocky  promontories — ^now  looking 
down  from  the  tops  of  mountains,  then  from  the  narrow  deeply-shaded 
valleys  looking  up;  these,  in  continual  and  varied  successioni  are 
among  the  scenes  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  drive,  in  any  direction,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pottsville.  The  roads  are  generally  very  good ;  indeed,  in 
many,  places  they  are  unsurpassed.  Nor  are  they,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, very  hilly ;  but  winding  around  the  mountains,  they  attain  the 
summit  vritbotit  any  stoel^  ascents,  and  the  treee^  and  vrild  bushes 
alwaya  afford  u  shade,  which,  while  it  protects  the  road  froxn  the  sun* 
and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  dust,  only  renders  it  mo/e  inviting 
for  the  traveller.  . 

There  .are,  ad  we  have  already  intimated,  a  variety  of  object^  in  the 
vicinity,  which  the  stranger  might  visit  vrith  satisfaction..  Amongst 
others  of  similar  character,  is  SwataraTalls,  situate  about  nine  miles 
from  Pottsville,  over  a  beautiful  summer-road.  The  ^lills,  lying  about 
a  mile  from  the  cairiage-way,  lure  accessible  over  a  very  stony 
path  through  the  bushes ;  but  the  exercise  required  to  approach  them 
will,  be  amply  compensated  by  ihe  view  afforded.  .The  outlines  are 
sketched  in  tiie  engraidng  from  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  who 
visited  them  some  four  years,  since,  and  it  is  very  probable  the  picture 
is  deficient  in  some  of  the  minor  points.  It  represents  the  stream 
with  a  full  flow  of  watei*,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  td  it  during 
the  dry  weather  of  the  summer.  A  wilder  scene  than  is  here  pre- 
sented we  have  never  found,  nor  a  co6ler  spqt  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  after  the  fatigue  of  reaching  it  from  the  ^road..  It  is 
oflen  selected,  with  good  taste  we  think,  as  the  scene  of  Pic  IQo 
parties,  wiUrwhich  we  have  associated  it  in  the  engraving. 

Inasmuch  as  the  general  character  of  the  country  will  be  fluently 
referred  to  in  our  article  on  the  coal  formation,  it  would  be  a  useless 
repetition  to  extend  our  remarks  at  this  place.  We  will,  therefore, 
continue  the  journey,  and  meet  our  old  friend  (who  has  thought  well 
enough  of  our  good  intentions  to  entertain  him  thus  far,}  at  Tamaqua- 
We'  take  the  cars  near  Pottsville  to  Tuscarora,  via  the  Schuylkill 
valley  railroad,  and  thence  by  st^ge  to  Tamaqua.  The  country,  as 
we  pass  along,  is  grand— wild— sublime,  and  so  forth,  aud  all  that ; 
at  Tamaqua  the  gorge  in  the  mountain,  through  which  Uie  wild  little 
Scliuylkill,  like  a  lost  child,  runs  on  to  meet  her  anxious  maternal 
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parent  at  Post  Clinten — ^U  tnUy  magoifiimt.  I^arp  loouiitain  rim 
to  a  lo%  be^ht  ia  the  rear  of  the  towD,  aad  its  ausunit  afibrdi  a 
splendid  view  of  the  ^rhole  interior  ooal  hamn*  which  le  here  remark- 
ably ricbJn  ite  development.  There  ore  leYeral  oharacteiistio  monn- 
tain  qoenee  along  the  railroad,  between  here  and  Port  Clintosh— did 
ycu  obeerve  tfa^m?  Ab,  it  is  w#ll;  it  Bavee  us  the  trouble  pf  a 
description. 

Tavaqua  18  beanlifully  sitoatpd,  and  i«  a  trying  and  impoitiant 
place.  The  little  Schnylkill  coid  and  railroad  eompany  o^  ne<tfly 
all  the  a^jao^t  ooallan^e,  embracing  upwards  of  five  thousand  acres, 
and  it  is  through  their  auspices  that  Jihe  town  has  grown  int(i>  itfs 
present  prosperous  condition.  It  is  of  cOmparatiyely  recent  origin, 
like  all  th,e  towns  and  Tillages  ol^the  eoal  region ;  bnt  its  prog^ss  in 
population  and  business  has  been  much  more  rapid*  c^t  the  same  time 
that  it  ha^  been  substsntial  anddurable^  During  the  depression  of 
busii^ess  which  has  characterised  most  of  the  mining  districts,  for  the 
last  few  years^  Tamaqua.  maintained  a  degree  of  cdmparatiye  pros- 
peri^  ;  and  such  is  its.peculiar.pootipn  am<mgst;11ie  most  important 
elements  of  industrial  progress,  that  the  place;,  at  do  distant  day, 
must  become  one  oi^  great  commercial  interest  l?lana%ui^  lies  pn  the 
raiboad  route  connecting  Philadelphia  with  Lake  Erie  f  and  from  the 
importance  of  the  foaid,  and  the  natural  adTantages  ftybring  its  oon- 
stmction,  no  doubt  caii  be  entertained  pf  its  nltimats  prosecution. 
A  large  portion  of  the  rontOr  in  fitct»  is  already  finished-*-^  still  larger 
portion  graded^  and  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  yet  to  be 
graded  and  equipped,  to  complete  the  'whole,  which  would  thus 
furnish  a  Sorter  route,  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  than  is*  af- 
forded from  New  York  tQ  Itnnkirk,  via  th^  Erie  railroad.  Six  miles 
from  Tamaqua  is  Suaucoit  Hill,  a  si^att  mining  village,  ih^  spot 
where  anthracite  ooal  was  orlginaU^  discovered,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  open  quarry  of  the  Lehigh  co^  and  Navigation  Company.  . 
This  quany  has  been  abandoned  m  fiivor  of  the  ususl  process  of 
mining  by  drifts.  The  coa^  strati^  on  arriving  at  this  poin*,  converge 
toward  each  other,  and  appear  to  have  been  overtilted,  thus  forming 
an  almost  solid  area  of  coal  of  great  thickness.  Lying  near  the  sur- 
f^u)e,  it  was  for  many  years  mined  iit  open  quarry.  A  railroad  ex^ 
tends  from  this  place  to  Mauoh  Chunk,  over  which  the  coal  mined 
in  the  vicinity  is  carried.  The  road  is  nine  vules  in  lengtii,  and  hal 
a  gradua}  deseent  firom  tiie  summit  of  the  mountain  to  Maoch.  Chunk, 
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where  the  coal  is  transferred  to  oanal-boats.  The  ea^e  descent  is, 
we  believe,  over  six  hundred  feet  The  cars  thus  descend  by  their 
own  weight,  under  the  charge  of  a  conductor ;  and  the  passage  down 
affords  one  of  the  most  unique  and  exciting  trips  which  the  imagi- 
nation could  picture.  The  scenery-^-oh !  the  wild,  the  bold,  the 
terrible  mountain  scenery  as  you  pass  along — swiffcer  than  the  winged 
messengers  of  the  air  I  you  look  around  and  below  with  a  feeling 
half  f&ar  and  half  Inward  unearthly  satisfaction!  Heavens!  (xmld 
anything  be  more  pleasing — more  delightful;  and  then,  winding 
round  a  curvature,  where  the  cars  migM  run  off  the -track,  and  pre- 
cipitate their  enthusiaatic  and  excited  contents  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  little  agricultural  valley  below — you  tremble  and  shrug,  and 
wonder  t/* anything. cbuld  be  more  dangerauil  A-ha!  Look  at  those 
lazy  old  conglomerates  there,  reposing  in  awful  cliffs  and  massive 
eolumhs  on  the  mountain's  side ;  and  here,  let  us  "  calmly"  survey 
the  harvests  fields,  the  fresh^mown  hay,  the  littte  white  cottages 
looking  like  children's  playthings,  scattered  over  the  valley  **  away 
down  below."  How  beautiful,  in  this^tremendotis  ocean  of  untamed 
and  unchiseled  mountains,  the  little  nairow  patches  of  the  fieurmer 
ap^r !  They  Ibok  like  long  pieces  of  richly  figured  carpet,  while 
the  stately  pines  give  them  a  border  of  the  darkest  and  softest  green. 
Rising  one  after  the  other,  like  tai  army  of  soldiers,  to  the  mountain 
top,  their  taU  spearnshaped  plumes  pierfee  the  region  of  clouds,  while 
beneath  they  bury  their  quivering  shadows  in  the  solemn  depths  of 
solitude;  fi)r 

The  sound  of  the  ohurch-goin^  bell 
.  These  tallejs  and  rocks  ne'er  heardj — 
.        '  Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared^ 

At  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  fiows  the  Lehi^  river,  a  stream  of 
no  great  volume,  except  in  times  of  long  continued  rain.  At  such 
seasons  the  banks  are  overflowed,  and  some  of  the  villages  and 
property  on  its  banks  occasionally  suffer  material  injufy.  The  banks 
are  deep  and  much  worn  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream, 
and  the  large  amount  of  debris  coUeeted  in  the  mountains  are  carried 
down  in  the  current.  The  Lehigh  empties  into  the  Delaware  river  at 
Easton,  a  distance  of  thirty^ix  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk.    It  is  made 
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niivigable  ta  ^laston,  ftiid  also  to  White  Hayen,  tw^nty-eix-iniles  aboye, 
for  coal  boats  of  one  hundf  ed  tons.  Beyond  White  Hayen  to  Stod- 
dartsyille,  the  riyer  has  been  improyed  for  ddscending  himber,  which 
forms  a  Urge  trade  <m  this  riyer,  besides  that  of  cdal.  The  Lehigh 
Goal  and  Nayigation  Company,  under  whose  auspices  these  stnpen- 
dous  improyements  were  made,  own  upwards  of  ten  thousand  acres 
of  the  coal  land  embraced  in  this  region,  while  their,  works  afford  an 
outlet  for  Ihe  adjacent  coal  district  of  Beayer  Meadow,  Spring  Moun- 
tain, HazletoU)  Buck  Mountain,  Whitis  Hayen,  etc.  Projects  for  the 
nayigation  of  the  Lehigh  were  set  on  foot  as  early  as  1792^  bi^t  it 
was  only  a£fcer  the  discoyery  6£  coal,  and  when  its  ,importance  began 
to  be  righly  appreciated,  that  it^  entire  completion  was  effected.  A 
yast  amount  of  qapital  has  been  sunk  unnecessarily,  whidi  has-  in- 
yolyed  the  present  company  to  ^  serious  extent^  but  the  growing. im- 
p<»rtance  of  its  trade  must  and  will  ultimately  place  the  work-in  a 
paying  condition. 

To  effect  the  transfer  of  coal  from  the  cars  to  the  canal  boats,  ex- 
tensiye  steam  and  other  work0  are  employed.  •  In  tlie  first  place,  there 
is  an  inclined  plane,  running  from  the  railroad,  (which  temiinates  at 
a  point  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  riyer), 
to  the  banks  of  the  canal-basin,  where  treesel-wolrks  are  erected,  pro- 
jecting oyer  the  riyer.  'Oyerthispliixeihe  loaded  cars,  descend.  The 
rapidity  of  their  doiscent  is  in  a  uiie^ure  checked  by  the  weight  of  the 
empty  cars  ^scendin^  which,  being  ftnstened  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rope,  and  moting  pn  a  parallel  railway  on  the  same  plane,  necessarily 
mount  as  rapidly  as  the  loaded  cars  descend.  But  the  partial  coun- 
terpoise is  still  insufficieiit  to  moderate  properly  the  speed  of  the  de- 
scending cars.  I^l^s  object  is  effectutdly  gained  by  an  iron  band 
which  clasps  tbe  drum,  (to  which  the  rope  is  attached,)  and  which, 
compressed  by  a  leyer,  controb  its  motion*  Accidents  haye  rarely  oc- 
curred in  this  descent,  but  the  oars  haye  sometimes  deyiated  or  broken 
loose.  They  are  now  guarded  ag^dnst  by  a  yery  simple^  yet  ingenious 
contriyance.  The  railway  is  double  until  the  most  rapid  part  of  the 
descent  is  pass^  when  both  ways  curye  and  unite  into  one.  Should 
a  car  break  loose^  therefore^  its  momentum  will  be  do  great  as  to  pre- 
yent  its  following  the  curye,  and  as  soon  as  it  readies  the  spot,  it  is 
thrown  off  the  track,  oyertumed,  and  lodged  on  a  day  t)ank  formed 
for  this  purpose  below.  Farther  down,  a  bulwark  is  constructed, 
oyer^^trching  the. railway,  to  intercept  the  loose  coal  as  it  fiies  from  the 
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cax8.  When  tb^  oar  anives  at  the  foot  of  the  iiiclined  plime,  it  pitohea 
into  a  downward  cuire  in  the  raihray,  and  a  projecting  ^biEir,  which 
secures  the  lo^nor  end  of  the  bar;  and  which,  for.this  purpose,  is  hung  in 
a  horicontiil  atis,  knocks  it  open,  and  the  cool  slides  down  ^a  steep 
funnel  or  shute,  into  tiie  canal  hoat,  which,*  receding  from  ihe  shore 
by  the  impulse  thn»  given  it,  oeoasions-  the  coal  to  sj^read  evenly  over 
its  bottom.  *  ^  . 

'  In  addition  to  this  inclined  plane,  however,  there  are  shutes  con- 
necting directly  with  the  railroad  and  the  banks  of  the  canal.  These 
shutes  are  probably,  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  lined 
with  an  iron -flooring.  The  oOal  is  thrown  in  from  the  cifr  above,  and 
slides  down  to  the  boats' in  the  canal,  thus  saving  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense 9f  hoisting  the  cars  up  'and  down.  These  works  are  all  indicated 
in  the  engraving  annexed. 

After  the  cars  are  unloaded^  they  are  returned  to  the  summit,'  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  they  came  down-^that  is,  by  gravita- 
tionl*  Jo  efiect  this,' two  inclined  planes  are  used,  one  of  which^  on^ 
the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  is  indicated  in  the  engraving.  A  stationary 
steam-engine  is  placed  tatihe  head  of  each  plane,  by  moans  of  which 
the  empty  cars  are  drawn  up.  After  reaching  the  top  of  Mount 
.  Pisgah,  tiiey  descend  by  'gravitation'^  distance  o^  six  miles,  when  the 
other  fdane  is  reached.  Raised  over  this,  they  descend  again,  in  like 
manneir,  until  they  get  their  jupplibs  of  coal,  when  they  are  returned 
on  the  road  already  described.  An  ima^nary  railway  circle  is  thus 
described,  over  which  the  cars  proceed  with  the  swiftness,  almost 
of  lightning,  vrithout  any  motive-power  whatever.  Mount  Pisgah 
plane  is  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  overcoming  a 
perpendicular  hei^t  of  nearly  seven  hundred  feet.  This  is  probably 
the  greatest  elevation  overpome  by  any  other  single  inclined  plane  in  the 
world.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  this  new  road,  the  empty  cars 
were  drawn  back  by  mules,  &at  always  accompanied  the  loaded  trains 
in  their  decent,  having  had  cara  expressly  appropriated  to  their  ac- 
commodation. Upwards  of  six  hundred  mules  were  thus  employed, 
occasioning,  as  may  well  be  suppo8ed,*a  heavy  item  of  expense,  includ- 
ing that  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  drivers.  It  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  serious  obstacle  to  Hie  success  of  this  company,  that  so  much 
machinery,  and  that  of  an  expemsif  e  and  complicated  character,  has 
to  be  maintained  to  carry  on  their  business. 
•  Mauch*  Chunk  is  a  remarkable  village,  and  no  engraving  could  hope 
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to  portray  its  peculiar  featores— nor,  indeed,  could  any  considerable 
poHion  of  it,  small  as  it  is,  be  exhibited  in  a  single  view,  since  the 
town  creeps  in  amongst  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  numerous  moun- 
taiiis,  in  which  it  is  situated,  for  nestling  places.  '  It  is  a  biii^s-nest 
of  a  pkce^^hemmed  in  by  high  and  steep  mountains  on  aU  sides — 
some  gracefully  curving  around  it,  while  others  terminate  abruptly  in 
its  midst,  and  seeminglj  frown  down  upon  it.  The  houses,  which  are 
generally  tery  neat  and  creditable  structures,  are  built  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains — ^in  some  instant^  the  fronts  presenting  three  luid 
four  stories,  the  rear  on^  There  are  two  principal  hotels,  which  are 
much  frequented  during  the  summer  months  by  trayellers  and  tourists, 
but  more  especially  by  eiiterprizihg  capitalists  and  manu&cturers 
interested  in  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  and  who,  b^ing  usually 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  mske  their  visit  one  of 
business  as  well  as  pleasure^mingling  profit  with  the  pursuit  of  nov- 
elty ^d  entertainment — ^wild  scenery,  wholesome  air,  and  so  flnrth. 

We  have  now-^-oH,  reader  I— we  have  now  finished  Part  Erst  of  this, 
our**  Travels  l"     , 
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**  I  win  toaoh'  you  to  piecto  the  ]i>oweIi  of  <he  earth,  tnd  bring  out  frbm  the 
caTeme  of  moimtalDt  metalf  whieh  will  giro  itreogth  to  tsr  hatodf^  and  tobject 
all  natote  to  onr  oae  and  pleaaore."— I>r.  Johiuom, 

^  Coal  is  indisputably  a  vegdahk  production,  and  ooctipiee  a  position 
low  down*  among  the  earliest  deposits  of  the  primeral  earth.  For  a 
long  time'  it  was  hard  to  recognize  ite  vegetable  origin,  because  the 
fact  opened  the  door  to  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  wonderful 
phenomena  ever  grasped  by  philosophy— originating  theories  and 
hypotheses,  as  it  did,  which  conflicted  tot  onlj  with  erery  previous 
opinion,  but  seemingly  struck  a  ^leayj  blow  at  the  truths  cf  revealed 
law.  Instead  of  the  earth  being  but  a  few  thousand  years  old,  the 
coal  deposits  prOve  it  to  be  of  great  and  incalculable  antiquity — 
numbering  its  years  not  -by  centuries,  but  rather  by  thousands  and 
millionis  far  anterior'  to  the  flood.  Nor  is  its  wonderful  antiquity 
inconsistent,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  with  the  doctrines  of  divine 
revelation.*    Science  and  Religion  are  identical  in  their  true  mission, 

*  Prof.  SiUimao,  during  a  recent  coune  of  lectures  on  Geology,  before  the 
Smithsonian  Institate  at  Washington,  stated,  decidedly,  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  geology  and  the  scriptore  history^  The  ease  Is  widely  different  from 
that  of  astronomy,  ^ore  than  'two  hundred  years  ago,  which  Was  condemned  as 
heretical,  because  the  scriptures  described  the  appearance*  of  the  heavens  only, 
which  were  all  that  in  general  mankind  could  be  acquainted  with. 

But  in  the  case  of  geology,  there  is  not  even  a  literal  discrepancy.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  geological  formations  correspond  in  the  order  of  time,  and,  aa 
far  as  they  are  described  in  the  scriptures,  ititb  th^-  nature  of  the  deposits, 
(120) 
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and  cannot  &il  to  kajmonixe  when  properij  understood*  The  beneficent 
dootdnee  of -^Ive  great  Mediator  were  promulgated  at  a  period  when 
the  world  w^4inprepared  either  for  the  startling  truths  or  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  science— henc^  it  w^  left^  for  ^e  Bible  to  gradudUy 

especially  in  the  Buocession  of  created  beihgs  endowed  with  life,  and  man  in 
both  systemfl  crowns  the  wholes 

Tbe  onjy  cliange  required  is  extension  of  time,  so  as  to  tifford  enough  to 
allow  the  eyents  to  happen  by  natural  laws,  established  by  the  Croator^and 
expresslTe  of  his  wiU,  which  is  thus  distinctly  recorded  in  the  earth  itself. 
"Tbo  beginning"  is  not  limited  in  time,  and  may  extend  aa  far  back  as  the 
case  may  require;  thus  providing  for  all  the  early  formations. 

The  periods  called  days  are  not  necessarily  eucfa  as  we  now  denete  by  that 
word.  There  could  be  no  regulation  and,  division  of  time^  as  wcr  now  have  it, 
until  the  sun  was  set  to  rule  the  day.  Morning  and  eyening  may  be,  before 
that  time,  figuradve  expressions,  denoting,  merely  beginning  and  ending,  as  we 
say  the  morning  and  eyening  of  life.  The  word  day  is  used,  in  this  s^ort  nannr- 
tiye,  in  aU  the  senses  in  which  it,  is  oyer  employed  in  languagOi  and  signifi- 
cantly In  the  recapitulation  or  summary ;  in  ihe  begtpning  of  the  second  chap- 
ter, day  is  used  for  the  whole  )[>erlod  of  the  creation,  and  in  the.  same  sense  in 
yariouB  other  parts  of  the  scriptures. 

The  penpds  required  for  all  the  amadng  series  of  eyents  recorded  in  the  eqrth 
are  necessarily  long ;  and  if  time  was  measured  by  natural  days  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  i>erioda,  during  the  creation  and  sepphure  of  innumend>le  races  of  marine 
and  terrestrial  animals^  there  must  hayo  been  a  repetition  of  y^ery  many  of  those 
days  to  make  oiat  a  long  ^poch,  which  might  as  w4ll  be  regarded  at  once  as  a 
period  of  sufficient  length  for  the  work. 

The  Sabbath  standi  by  itselfj  afler  the  work  is  finished,  a  moral  institution, 
hayini^QO  necessary  connection  with  the  preceding  phyncal  events.  By  it  man 
is  evei^  week  reminded  of  jiis  Maker  and  his  dcstinationf  and  although  neither 
morning  nor  eyening  are  in  the  Genesis  namod  in  connection  withtiie  Sabbatii, 
it  has  no  doubt  always  been  of  the  same  length  as  now,  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  geological  qKMhs. 

If  this  view  is  not  acceptable^  it  is  still  indispeB8ahle»  that  in  some  way  the 
time  should  be  found,  and  no  person  Ailly  acquainted  with  the  stmctore  of  the 
earth  can  doubt  that  the  time  was  veiy  long,  and  no  other  person  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  qualifi^  to  judge  in  the  case.  Th^re  is  no  reaacm  to  believe  that  ttan 
has  been  in  the  world  more  than  six  thousand  yeanrand  the  antiquity  of  the 
planet  refers  to  ages  beforei  man  was  created.  The  allusion  hi  the  lodmmand- 
ments,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  scriptures,  to  the  six  days  would  of  course  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  language  adopted  in  the  nanative,  which,  behig 
for  the  mass  of  mankind,  was  necessarily  a  popular  history,  although  of  divine 
origin ;  and  the  historian  adoptjsd  i^  division  of  time  that  was  in  general  use, 
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pr^Mre  and  goidd  fallcoi  man  to  a  higher  and  nobler  destiliy,  raiher 
than  tp  confound  and  corru^  him  with  a  pi^matore  and  uimaiiirai 
I>ereeption  of  the  mysteries  of  theumyesiei  and  the  great  social  and 
physical  laws  that  impel-  him  onward.    This  is  the  mission  of  the 

although  aa  to  half  the  time,  at  least,  it  was  inconsistent  with  astronomical  laws. 
Extension  of  the  time  to  sach  t  length'  as  to  coyer  the  eyents  by  the  operation 
of  physical  laws  renxoyes  eyery  dlffioolty,  interferes  with  no  doctrine  of  religion, 
and  prepares  us  to  exclaim  with  our  divine  poets — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  Good; 
,  Almighty !  thine  this  uniyersal  frame. 
Thus  wendrons  fkir ;  Thyself  how  wondrous,  then,  - 
Unspeakable,  who  sits  abov^  the  heavens, 
To  us  Inyisible,  or  diihly  seen  in  these  thy  lower  works. 
Tet  tl^ese  declare  thy  goodness  beyond  thought, 
And  power  ditine.--Jfiift^. 

Thou  glVst  its  lustra  to  ah  insect's  wing, 

And  whecA^st  thy  tiirone  upon  the  rolling  worlds^ 

From  Thee  is  all  that  cheers  the  life  of  man, 

•His  high' endeayour  and  his  glad  success — 

His  power  to  suffer  ai^d  his  will  to  serye ;     , 

But  oh  I  Thou  bounteous  Glyer  o^  all  good,  "  - 

Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown.* 

Birt  what  thou  canst  ^  without  Thee  we  are  poor-^ 

And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. — Oowper. 

Bayard  Tftylor  who,  at  the  last  adyicos  reeeiyed  from  hWy  was  In  Egypt, 
giyes  tiie  following  in  connection  with  his  yisit  to  the  great  temple  of  Abou- 
SlmbeL  "The  sculptures  on  th6  walls  of  the  grand  hall  are,  after  those  Of  ' 
lledcMiet  Abou,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Eamak,  the  most  interesting  I 
haye  seen  in  Egypt.  On  tl&e  end  wall,  on  either  sid^  of  the  entrance,  is  k  eplos. 
sal  bas-relief,  representing  Bemeses  dayi^g  a  group  of  oaptiye  kings^  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  ten  or  twdye  in/each'gk^p,  and 
the  features,  though  they  are  not  ooloured,  Exhibit  th^  same  distinction  of  rac* 
as  I  had  preyionsly  remarked  in  BelsoM's  tomb,  at  Thebes.  There  is  the  l^egro, 
the  Persian,  the  Jew,  and  one  other  ibrm  of  oountenance  which  I  obidd  not 
make  out-^  impHoring  with  upUlted  hands  thd  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On 
the  southern  wall,  the  distinction  between  the  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made 
still  more  obyious  by  the  coloring  of  the  figures.  In  fiact^  I  see  no  rfeason  what^ 
ever  to^  doubt  that  the  peculiar  tharaoteristics  pf  the  different  races  of  men 
were  as  strongly  ouu^ed  in  the-  days  of  Remeses  as  at  jvesei^  This  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  disaissing^the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  ra^.  ,  I 
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ttble,  and  wberever  ito  pages  have  been  freely  unfolded,  itkere  has 
aeienoe  followed,  and  proclaimed  her  unyielding  laws. 

Referring  the  primary  origin  of  the  earth  itself  to  the  nebi^ar  theory 
of  Borsohell,  it  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  everlasting  fire — the  re- 
suit,,  probably,  of  its  internal  chemical  organization,  or  tiie  original 
incandescence  of  the  planet.  fiowcTer  this  may  be,  the  existence  of 
universal  heat  within  it,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  variation  of 
the  temperature  of.  the  atmosphere  as  we  proceed  downwards — a 
descent  of  a  few  thousand  feet  bringing  us  into  a  region  entirely  too 
warm  to  sustain  life.  It  is  ^rther  demonstrated  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions, which  have  through  all  time,  and  at  various  places,  vomited  out 
streams  of-  burning  lava  and  scorisB,  overflowing  vast  regions  of  coun- 
try, as  well  as  filling  up  the  bottoms  of  the  sea ;  while  in  more  recent 
times  they  have  buried  eutire  cities— men,  women>  and  childre^; 
servant  and  master;  resident  and -stranger;  the  princely  palace-^the 
capitol— the  oolumuf  and  the  arch-*-all  buried  in' one  oommon  grave ! 
To  such  eruptions,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  inextinguishable 
fire,  should  also  be  added  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes,  which  are 
no  less  disastrous  and  terrible  in  tiiejr  effects,  and  no  less  frequent  in 
their  visits.  These  elements  of  destruction  have  probably  been  awak- 
ened at  irregular  periods,  and  when  fiilly  aroused,  have  operated 
generally  throughout  the  globe^  rather  thai^  in  isolated  districts ; 
hence  graduaHy  arose  the  vast  mountain  chains  thatnowtraverse  the 
face  of  the  globe,  from  pole  to  pol^  throwing  back,  in  their  ascent,  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  dividing  them  by  impenetrable  barriers.  Thus 
was  slowly  produced  a  material  refrigeration  of  the  climate — ^for  it 
must  ]ye  understood  that,  previous  to  these  epochs,  the  climate  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  universal,  pr  nearly  so,  and  that,  at  leasts  it 
was  much  warmer  than  it  now  is,  even  in  the  torrid  sone.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  coal  is  distributed  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globo*-in  cold  as  well  as  in  warm  regions. 

have  &B  yet,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  snl^ect,  not  looked  into  it  saffi- 
eienUy  to  take  either  side ;  bnt,  admitting  the  different  raee«  of  men  to  have 
had  originally  one  origfai,  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mai^  on  the  earth, 
most  have  been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  ago.  If  climate, 
oostoms,  and  Uie  like,  have  been  the  only  agents  in  producing  that  variety  of 
race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  marked  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  snrel; 
those  agents  must  have  been  at  work  for  a. vastly  longer  period  than  that* 
usually  accepted  as  the  age  of  Man.  We  are  older  than  we  know ;  but  our 
beginning,  like  our.  end,  is  darkness  and  mysteiy. 
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WfaatoTer  may  have  been  the  local  characteristics  of  the  primeyal 
earth,  it  is  certain  diat  the  climate  was  muchwarmerv  and  much  more 
humid  than  it  now  isy  or  has  been  in  modem  times.  The  character 
of  the  vegetation  abundantly  establishes  this.  Of  the  lai;ge  ndxnber 
of  plants  comprising  the  opi|l-beariug  period*  there  are  few  which 
bear  any  analogy  to  existing  species*  and  these  are  the  exclusive  pro- 
ductions 6f  the  torrid  zona  Fossil  Botany,  it  is  true,  is  a  compltrar 
tlvely  recent  science — ^yet  enough  has  beei^  elicited  through  its  aid  to 
afford  a  good  idea  of  the  vegetation  of-  the  ancient  e^rth.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  coal  formation,,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  consisted  of 
ferns  in  vaa£  abundance ;  of  large  con^erous  trees,  of  species  resemb- 
ling lycopodiacecBt  but  of  most  gigantic  dimensions ;  of  vast  quantities 
of  « tribe  apparently  analagous  to  eactecs  or  et^pharbiacecBf  but  per^ 
haps  not  identical  with  them ;  of  palms  and  other  monocotyledons ; 
and^  finally,  of  numerous  plants,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. Of  the  entire  number  of  species  detected  in  this  formatiout  two- 
thirds  are  ferns.  The^  fossils  are  divided  by  Botanists  into  the  follow- 
ing genera,  determined  by  the  character  of  their  fronds ;  pachypteris, 
sphenopterif,  cyclopteris,  glossopteris,  neuropteris,  odontopteris,  anom- 
opteris,  taea^iopteris,  pecopteri8,louchopteris,clathropteri8,  schizopteris, 
otopteris,  caulopteris  and  sigiBaria,  etc.,  the  two  latt(^  occurring  only 
as  stems,  and  the  last  being  considered  by  many  as  a  dicotyledonous 
plant.    Of  these,  figure  1 -exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  neuropteris,  oi 


FIG.   1.— VEUROPTXBIS. 


nerve  fern,  which  are  plentifully  distributed  in  the  coal.  Figure  2  is  a 
specimen  of  the  odontopteris,  or  tooth-fern,  not  so  numerous  as  the 
former,  but  still  characteristic  of  this  formation.  The  next,  Anom- 
opteris,  are  seldom  met  with,  but  nevertheless  flourished  in  this  era. 
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FIO,   2.   0D05T0PTERIS.  FIO.  5. — ANOMOPTERIS. 

The  Pecopteris,  figure  4,  is  by  far  the  mt)5t  numerous  of  all  varieties 
of  the  fern,  having  upwards  of  sixty  different  species  in  the  coal. 
The  common  brake,  or  fern,  exhibiU  a  type  of  the  family  of  which 
the  figure  will  serve  as  a  specimen  ;  but  the  aborescent  ferns,  which 
now  gro^v  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  present  the  closest 
analogy  to  those  of  the  carboniferous  period,  which 
were  lofty  trees,  far  surpassing  in  height  and  mag- 
nificence, even  their  tropical  congeners  of  the  present 
day.  From  their  number  and  variety,  they  afford 
some  of  the  most  interesting  fossil  remains  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  has  produced.  Their  leaves  arc 
generally  elegant,  and  display  grout  variety  of  form 
and  diversity  of  venation  ;  from  these  characters  the 
generic  and  specific  distinctions  of  tlie  family  are  ob- 
tained. They  are  often  preserved  in  great  perfection, 
and  even  the  organs  of  fructification  are  occasionally 
observable  at  the  back  of  the  leaf.  Several  fine 
specimens  of  the  fern  may  be  seen  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall,  in  Potts villc,  while  nearly  every  coal  ope- 
rator has  more  or  less  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable 
fossil,  which  they  exhibit  for  the  gratification  of 
friends.  Martin  Weaver,  Esq.,  has  shown  us  se- 
veral of  the  finest  impressions  we  have  yet  seen,  and  ^*^*  *-— P«»P'«ri*. 
he  had,  at  one  time,  if  he  has  not  now,  a  considerable  collection 
11* 
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Fig.  5  exhibits  a  variety  of  fniit,  of  the  family  of  Chara,  and 
comprised  in  the  same  class  as  the  foregoing.  The  frnit  is  oval,  and 
consists  of  five  valves,  twisted  spindly,  with  a  small  opening  tA  each 
extremity.    The  figure  on  the  left,  marked  1,  exhibits  the  nut  within 


.     '      PIG.  .6.— CHARA. 

the  pericarp;  2  shows  the  pericarp;  nixid  3  a  portion  of  the  spiral 
valve,  magnified,  while  4  and  5  are  the  natural  size  of  1  and  2,  mag- 
nified in  the  engraving.  Of  the  family  of  the  club-moss  or  lycopodia- 
cecSf,  there  are  numerous  specimens,,  the  piost  C09impn  of  which  are 
the  lycopadites,  leptdodendron,  lepidostit)bus,  and  stigmaria,  a  speoi- 
,  men  of  Which  we  apf^nd — ^fig.  6.    The  stem  of  the  fitigmaria  was 


no.    0^ — STIOXARIA. 

originally  suoculent,  marked  externally  with  roundish  tubercles,  sur- 
rounded by  a  groove,  and  arranged  in  a  direction  more  or  less  spiral 
—having  a  distinct  axis,  communicating  with  the  tubercles  by^  woody 
processes.  Fig.  7  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  Pterophyllum,  or  wing- 
leaf,  of  the  family  of  Cyct^dcoB,  seldom  met  with  in  the  coal,  and  of 
which  the  leaves  only  are  known.  Fig.  8,  however,  of  the  same 
family,  iMed.Aster^hi/UiUs,  is  one  of  tfa^  <mo8t  numerous  dicotyle> 
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Wfl.   7. — PTBltOPHlDIAJir.  Flo.    8. — ASTXBAPHYLLITES. 

doDOus  plants  found  in  the  coal,  but  unlike  the  other,  the  stems  only 
are  known.  There  is  a  variety  of  others  vduql^  it  is  probably  un-. 
necessary  to  specify— the  examples  already  afforded  being,  we  Oiink, 
quite  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  several  families  comprising 
die  coal  vegetatiqn.  Of  the  nupierous  families  composing  the  class 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,^  there  are  comparativ<ely  few  to  be  found 
in  the  coal  formation.  The  class  l>f  dicotyledonous,  however,  pre- 
sents a  greater  variety  and  number,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  family 


flQ4  9.— SiaiLLARlA. 

of  BigiUariOf  of  which  fig.  9  affords  a  specimen.  The  Sigillaria  is  one 
of  the  most  important  plants  of  the  coal,  and  probably  furnished  a 
very  large  amount  of  its  vegetable  matter.    The  stem  is  conical,  and 
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deeply  furrowed,  with  soaors  between  the  flirrows.m  rows,  but  not 
arranged  in  a  distinctly  spiral  manner.  There  afe  some  f^krty  species 
in  the  coal  formation. 

The  most  common  of  the  coal-plants  may  be  ellissified  as  fbllows : 
first,  ferns  and  Sigillaria.  Second,  lepidodendron,  a  doubtful  genus, 
variously  associated  by  botanists. .  Thirdly,  oalamites, '  Fourthly, 
coniferous  plants ;  and  fifUily,  stigmaria,  which  is  probably  an  ex- 
tinct fkmily.  To  asceirtain  more  satisfactorily  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances-attending the  growth  of  the  vegetable  matter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  institute  some  further  inquiries.  Thus,  by  comparisons  with 
existing  species,  and  the  elements  constituting  tiieir  growth,  we  obtain 
considerable  light,  on  the  subject,  and  are  abld  to  form  conclusions 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  safely  arrived  at.  We  shall  append  a 
few' illustrations.  .The  Sigiljaria,  so  numerous  in  the  coal,  h^ve  gen- 
erally been  classed  as  monocdtyledonous  plants.;  but  late  observers 
contend  that  they  properly  belong  io  the  dicotyledonous  division. 
The  irregular  atd  longitudinal  furrows  of  the  surfkce  of  the  stems 
— their  swelling  out  at  the  base,  angle  of  dip  or  downward  direction 
4)f  the  rqots,  are  characters  constantly  observable  in  the  dicotyledon- 
ous, but  never  in  monocotyledonous  plants.  Besides,  these  trees  have 
a  separable  bark;  and  slices  of  it,  prepared  for  microscopic  investiga- 
tion, have  exhibited  traces  of  medullary  rays,  which  are  universally 
recognized  as  proofs  of  dicotyledonous  structure.    While  tliey  are 


no.  JO. — cAULOPTEnis. 


TIQ.   11. — EXISTING  TREE-FER.K. 


thus  regarded  as  dicotyledonous,  or  exogenous  and  compact  trees, 
Dr.  Lindley  has  divided  from  them  another  genus,  termed  caulopkris, 
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^hiph  he  considers  trae  stems  of  tree-ferns.  These  are  hollow,  bat 
the  markings  which  they  exhibit  present  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
existing  tree-ferns  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity  with  those 
plants.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  rare  in  the  coal ;  while  of 
the  tme  Sigillaria,  over  forty  species  have  been  discovered.  We  ap- 
pend a  figure  of  the  fossil  stem,  caulopteris,  10,  and  a  figure  of  an 
existing  tree-fern,  11,  ih  juxtaposition  for  comparison. 

The  family  of  Lepidodendra  have,  by  some  writers,  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  that  of  the  club-mosses ;  while  the  larger  species  were 
regarded  as  forming  i^  transition  to  the  coniferous  plants.  The  living 
species  of  their  supposed  analogues,  fig.  12,  abound  in  tropicjsl  cli- 
mate9 ; — they  generally  creep,  on,  the  ground,  some  grow  erect,  but 
none  exceed  three  feet  in  height ;  whereas,  fossil  specimens  have  been 
found  over  thirty  feet  high,  while  fragments  have  been  discovered 


12.— ti.ini-MOBs. 


FIG.   13. — LSPIDODBirDRA. 


indicating^  a  much  larger  size,  figs.  13  and  14.  Figure  15  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  a  numerous  family,  called  Crassida  Tetragona,  probably 
allied  to  the-  above  species,  which  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  occur  in  the  driest  situations,  where^not  a  blade  of 
grass  nor  a  particle  of  moss  can  grow,  on  naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or 
hot  sandy  plains,  alternately  exposed  to  the  heaviest  dews  of  ni^t, 
and  the  most  intense  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Soil  is  to  them  a 
^mething  to  keep  them  stationary,  rather  thui  a  source  of  nutriment 
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FIG.  14. — LSPIDOIVIA. 


FIG,    15. — CRASSULA  TETBAOONA. 


which,  in  these  plants,  is  conyejed  in  myriads  of  small  outicalar 
pores,  to  the  cellular  tissue  which  lies  beneath  them. 

The  Calamites  are  not  analogoiis  to  any  existing  species,  as  already 
noted,  though  they  resemble  some  plants  in  structure,  but  differ 
widely  in  their  prpportions— the  fossil  indicating  large  trees,  while 
the  existing  Species  which  they  resemble  are  but  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  of  corresponding  diameter.    Of  the  coniferse  of  the  coal,  it 

■  has  been  obseryed  that  they  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  existing  pine? 
— slices  of  the  wood,  when  examined 
by  the  microsoope,  showing  that  the 
duct^  or  glands  peculiar  to  this 
family  of  trees,  are  arranged  in  a 
similar  manner,  that  is,  iEdtomatelj 
^  in  double  and  triple  rows,  fig.  16. 
FIG.  16.— coKiFBftiB.  The   stigmaria   is   generally  sup- 

posed to  haye  been  a  large  succulent  water-plant — the  stem,  in  its 
compressed  fossil  state,  varying  from  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  numerous  processes,  which  proceed  vertically,  horiiontally 
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and  obliquely,  and  trayerse  the  bed^  in  eTeiy  direction.  Tbefi^e  pro- 
cesses have  beea  traced  to  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
stem,  and  had  a  horizontal  range  of  twenty  feet;  From  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  these  plants,  it  is  concluded  that  they  have 
furnished  the  material  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  coal  beds. 

From  the  general  character  of  the  yegetation^  and  the  absence  of 
the  great  mountain  ranges  which  now  conspicuously  mark  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  probate  that  water  covered  a  far  greater  a^^  of  country 
than  it  subsequently  did,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  miner^  quali- 
ties must  haye  been  essentially  different  from  what  they  are  now. 


»IQ.  IT.*— THB  COAL  VECBTAtlON. 

The  land,  lying  low  and  in  broad  marshes,  must  hare  resembled,  in 
some  respects,,  our  great  western  prairies,  so  well  known  for  their 
rank  Tegetation,  which,  added  to  the  pbculiar  warmth  and  humidity 
of  the  climate,  produced  plants  of  eztr^rdinary  proportions — far 
exceeding  our  loftiest  forest  trees.  The  vegetable  matter  gro'wing 
thus  spontaneously  under  adiye  stimulants,  formed  immense  wild 
coyerings,  by  which  it  was  pieculiarly  adapted  to  receive  the  ascend- 
ing charges  of  the  elements  constituting  its  growth.  Fig,  17  exhibits 
an  ideal  view  of  the  coal  vegetation. 
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Regarding  the  maamer  of  deposit,  much  diftrenee  of  oplni^t 
metB  ftmong  Geologists.  For  a  long  time  an  opinion  prevailed  (and 
is  still  entertained  by  some),  that  the  yegetable  matter  was  remored  . 
fipom  the  place  of  its  growth  by  drift,  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  the  estuaries  of  lakes  and  riverfe,  wtere  it  underwent  a 
process  of  fermentation  and  pressure  from  the  superimposed  debris 
that  accumulated  upon  it,  and  thus  gradually  changed  into  the  state 
of  coali  It  is  now,  however,  rendered  probable  that  it  ^w  on  the 
identicals  beds  in  which  we  finf  it,  and  the  supposition  is  supported 
from  the  fact,  amongst  otheni,  that  fossil  trees  have  been  found  in  the 
coal  formatioil  in  an  erect  position,  with  portions  of  their  trunks 
charred,  aad  passing  into  the  state  of  <K>a]9  which  is,  of  course,  incon-, 
sistont  with  the  theory  of  their  removal  by  driil. 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter entering  into^  and  iKM^ssary  to  have  produced  even  the  SQiallest 
seam  of  coal,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  hav«  drifted  Arom  the 
place  of  growth-^-especially,  too,  as  the  floating  mass  would  have 
been  ezposed  to  the  liability  of  meeting  and  intermixing  with  various 
other  substances,  tending  to  impair  the  parity  of  the  coal ;'  whereas 
no  such  evidence  is  afforded.  It  is  obvious,  ^erefore,  that  the  coal 
grew  on  the  spots  where  it  is  now  deposited,  and  the  only  remaining 
point  to  establish  this*  view,  is  to  account  for  the  deposition  of  the  in- 
UmiediaU  Virata.  This,  however,  is  not  an  -easy  task — ^for  they  com- 
prise marine  4Gposit8  pf  every  description,  i^  addition  to  those  of 
sand,  clay,  and  mud,  which  have  produced  the  extensive  sandstone 
rock  that  \iei  around  the  seams  of  coal.  The  only  way  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  is  to  Buppose  the  •  submei^nce  of  Uie  coal  beds,  time 
after  time,  and  the  deposition  of  the  sea-diell^  and  crustaeess^  that 
are  now  found  over  them,  combined  with  the  conglomerate  detritris 
borne  into  the  estuaries  of  lakes  and  rivers — after  which  the  waters 
probably  receded,  and  suffered  another  supply  of  vegetaUe  matter  to 
-accumulate.  That  something  like  this  process  is  at  least  probable,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  alternation  of  marine  deposits  and  other 
matter  with  the  coal  beds,  and  their  position  high  up  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  hundreds  Of  miles  from  the  present  flow  of  the 
sea.  now  else  could  they  have  been  deposited  there,  in  regular 
order  and  succession  ? — though  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  extra- 
ordinary floods,  internal  convulsions  and  outbreaks  in  the  earth's 
crust,  aa  wdl  as  the  general  changes  of  land  into  sea,  and  sea  into 
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land,  at  thai  period^  (and  even  now  eohttantlj  going  on,)  oontribnted 
Much  as  co-operatiTe  agents.  We  impend  a  single  figure,  18,  showing 
tiie  horisontal  position  of  stra^  which  will  ilso  serve  to  illustrate  the 
alternation  of  coal  yeSns  with  other  deposits  in  the  siame  basins. 


FIGURE  18. 

The  vegetable  mateHal,  therefore,  haying  been  thus  secured;  a 
ch^mioaI  process  subsequently  ensued,  as  before  stated,  by  which  the 
mass  was  tvrned  into  coaL  The  fermentation  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  overlaying  strata,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  immediate 
esci^  of  its  gfliieous  elemenl^,  heated  ft  sufficiently  to  produce  a  body 
of  pitehy  or  bitominoDS  matter,  and  the  coal  is  consequent^  bitumi- 
nous, or  only  partiaUy  do,  in  proportion  as  these  gases  Were  subse- 
quently let  out  by  the  clacks,  and  fissures,  and  disruptions,  going  on 
in  the  surrounding  strata.  For'w.e  find  that  when  the  strata  are 
undisturbed,  bituminous  or  fat  coals  predominate ;  whereas,  where 
the  strata'  are  inverted,  and  torn  and  disruptured,  anthracite,  or  coals 
which  have  lost  the  greater  portion  of  this  pitchy  matter,  prevail. 
Thus,  afier  long-continued .  and  constantly  increasing  pressure,  ihc 
vegetable  matter  beoomes  one  comrpact  body  of  coal;  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  countless  centuries,  duritg  which  the  process  of  minerali- 
sation has  still  contintied,  we  find  it  embracing  every  shade  and 
variety  of  quality,  according  tb  the  original  ingredients  constituting 
the  growth,  age,  and  local  circumstances  governing  its  deposition. 

^  'In  oonneetioii  with  this  branch  •f  the  snbjeet,  wo  present  the  followisg  ex- 
traets  fh>m  tbe  opiqions  of 'Sir  Charles  I^yeU,  of  England,  who  visited  this 
region  In  1841.  In  refereneo  to  the  origin  of  coal,  whaterer  dispute  there  may 
have  Been  on  the  subject,  he  thinks  was  settled  when  a  portion  of  the  Kew  Cas- 
tle coal,  some  years  ago,  was  sabmiited  to  a  mioroteopio  examination.  After 
cutting  off  a  sliee  so  thin  that  it  should  transmit  light,  it  was  found  that  many 
parts  of  the  pore  and  soUd  eoal,  in  which  geologists  had  no  suspicion  that  tiiey 
should  be  able  to  deduct  any  vegetable  structures,  not  only  were  the  annular 
rings  of  the  growth  of  tevend  kinds  of  trees  beaotiAilly  distinet,  but  even  the 
meduBary  rays,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  some  .ciises,  eren  Uie 
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spiral  YesselB  oonld  be  disoorered.  Bat  betides  tlheBO  proofs,  firom'bbeerviag  a 
Tegetadb»l6  ftmcture  in  the  ooal  Uself,  there  has  been  found  in  the  shalee  booou- 
panying  it,  fern  leaTOs  and  branches,  ae  well  as  other  plants,,  and  when  we  find 
the  tronks  of  trees  and  bark  converted  into  this  same  kind  of  Qoal  as  we  find 
in  the  great  solid  beds,  no  one  wUl  dispote  the  stroAg  e;ridence  in  &Tor  of 
the  vegetable  origin  of  this  coal;  If  we  find  a  circnmfei^noe  of  bark  fturrDnnd- 
ing  a  cylindrical  mass  of  sand,  we  know  that  it  has  b^en  a  hollow  tree  filled  up 
with  sand,  nor  .can  there  be  any  doubt  thi^t  the.  ooal  is  formed  of  vegetable- 
master.  No  less  than  diree  hundred  species  of  plants  have  been  well  deter« 
mined  by  botanists;  some  of  whom  have  dev<^d  a  great  part  of  their  lives  to 
this  study.  From  this  tt  ts  to  be- inferred  that  the  carboniferous  formation  of 
Europe  and  America  is  made  up  of  comparatively  tweu%  platits.  He  thi|s  , 
alludes  to  three  or  four  of  the  most  peculiar  facts  which  lead  to  thia  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  ferns  are  the  most  frequently  snd 
strikingly  met  in  America  as  well  as  Europe.  Se  perfectly  have  they  been  pre- 
served that  there^can  be  no  doubt  that  tiiey  are  really  fbms  ,*  and  in  some  case^ 
even  their  infloresence  has  been  preserved  at  ^e  back  of  the  l«aves.  Where 
we  have  not  the  fiowers'and  prints  Remaining  we -have  found  it  possible  to  dis^ 
tinguish  the  different  species  *6f '  fossil  ahd  ancient  ferns  by  attending  to  the 
veining  of  >the  l^ves.  At  leaat  one  hundred  species  are  determined  in  this 
way.  The  most  numerous  of  those  vegetable  veinings  are"-  those  whieh  hate 
been  called  Sigilfatiaor  tree  /ern$.  Their  stems  afe  found  to  be  fiuted  verti- 
cally,- and  in  the  fiutings  are  little  stars,  as  it  were,  each  of  which  indicates  the 
place  where  the  leaf  wiis  attached;  and  it  is  evidenti,  as  M.  Brongniart  has 
shown,  that  although  the  bark  of  these  ti'eea'is  so  well  marked  that  forty-two 
species  have  been  described,  yet  there  \b  noTeaf  found  any  leaf  attached;  while 
we  have  in  the  same  beds  leaves  in  abundance  whiok  hove  no  trunks.  The 
natural-  inhrenee  is,,  that  th^  must  have  belonged  to  the  aboreseent  ferns';  as, 
for  instance,  the  section  Oauloptoru  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  belonged  to^  thi^ 
species.  The  fact  is  alJio  important  because  the  tree-ferns,  and  espeetally  the 
Ckmloptoria,  are  now  known  to  be  exclusively  the  Inhabitants  of  a  warm  and 
\wnid  climate — ^mnch  pnore  hot  and  moist  than  in  those  parts  of  the  globe  where 
coal  now  abdunds.  Tck  we  find  coal,  not  onljr  in  England  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  aff  Ur  north  aa  Melville's  Island  and  Baffin's  Bay,  in  a  climate  V^vere  the 
growth  of  such  fern  plants  is  dwarfidi  and  stinted.  It^is  evident  that  when 
these  vegetables  existed  the^e  must  have  been  a  wanner,  and  prtxbably  a  more 
equable  climate  than  is  nOw  found  ercn  in  warmer  latitudes. 

The  climate  in  Korthem  latitudes  was  then  much  wanner  and  more  moist 
than  it  is  now  ip  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  same  thing  is  made  evident  by  a 
compariion  of  their  fossil  SigiUatia  with  those  which  now  attain  their  greatest 
sise  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  had  found  several  plants,  as  the  Attero- 
pkyU%t€9f  in  the  ApaJachiao  Ohain,  and  which  are  also  found  in.  Nova  Scotia 
and  Europe,  which  cannot  certainly  be  referred  to  any  living  families.    These 
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s 
all,  however,  bespeak  a  teirestrial  Y(»^tatioD>  though  ooeaBlonallj  found  mixed 

with  nariBe  sheila  and  eorals. 

Another  elass  of  fossfls  common  in  coal  shales  is  the  L^pidodtn^,  somewhat 
allied  in  form  to  the  modem  Lieopodiwm9,QT  white  mosses.  Thoui^  the  mosses 
of  the  present  day  are  jrarer  more  than  shrubs,  even  in  the  wannest  regions, 
yet,  at  the  earboniferous  period  they  attidned  an  enormous  doTolopment,  being 
forty,  iity,  or  eyen  seventy  feet  high. 

There  have  been  two  theories  to  explain  show  these  plants  could  hav«  been 
tarried  into  the  sea»  estnari^-or  lakes,  and  drawn  beneath- the' «rater  and  ac- 
eumnlated  in  the  strHtay  so  as  to  fortn  ooaL  One  of  them  asserts  that  the 
plants  must  have  been  drifted  itnd  buried  in  tiio  water,  since  we  And  them  inter- 
coUated  between  difiEerent  strata  ef  shales ;  just  as  plants  lie  between  the  leaves 
of  a  botanist's  herharit^  and  are.  pressed  together,  so  have  these  feni^  been 
found  flattened  between  th^  seams  of  shale;  They  have  been  caitied  fh>m  ihe 
place  where  they  grew,  drifted  out  to  a  certain  distance,  water-ldgged  and  sunk 
in  the  mnd,  and  other  strata  depodted  abfve  theif,  so  as  to  form  this  interool- 
lation  between  the  diffivent  leaves  of  day.^ 

But. many  b^liered,  fiDm  seeing  thei  roots,  that  the  plants  grew  en  the  spot 
where  we  now  find  them.  But  when  we  come  to  observe  that  these  roots  termi- 
nate in  different  strata,  it  will  seem  evident  that  they  were  carried  down,  ^unk 
and  struck  in  the  mud,  as  snags  are  now  in  the  Mississippi.  *  *  *  *  This  may 
appear  oontcaidictoiy  to  wliat  haa  bieen  ^d  with  ;;egard  to  a  change  of  climate 
since  the  earboniflBrotts  era ;  but  it^is  not  necessarily  so.  The  opinion  of  Werner, 
confirmed  by  the  speculations  ef  Brongniart,,led  him  to  believe^  eontrair  to  hie 
early  impvessions,  dmt  by  far  the  greater  part  of  th'^  ceal  had  grown  on  the 
spot  Where  it  is  found.  Accumulating  l%e  peat  iu  the  lanc^  the  land  must 
have  been  submerged  again  and  again,  to  allow  the  strata  of  sand  and  mud  to 
be  superimposed  as  we  now  find  them.  ' 

In  excavating  for  coal  at  Belgray,  near  Glasgow,  in  1885,  many  upright 
trees  were  foimd  with  their  roets  terminating  in  a  bed  of  coal;  and enly  seven 
yearit  ago,  in  cutting  a  section  of  the  Bolton  Ridlroad  in  Lancashire,  eight  or 
ten  trees  were  found  ki  a  vertical  position;  they  were  reflBnuble  to  the  Liptdo- 
d^ndra  species,  4pd  allied  XiicopidiutM,  er  club  mosses.  All  were  within  forty 
or  fifty  feet  of  each  other,  ^d  some  of  them  were  fifteen  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  bottom.  The  roots  spread  in  allsdirections,  and  reached  beds  of  clay, 
and  also  spread' out  into  the  seams  of  coal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  tree^ 
grew  where  they  are  found,  and  that  the  roots  are  in  their  original  position. 
The  seam  of  coal^hi^s  possibly  been  ibrmed  of  the  leaves  which  fell  f^m  the 
trees.  This  Js  a  singular  fhct:  that  just  below  the  coal  seam^  and  above  the 
covering  of  the  roots,  waff  found  more  than  a  bushel  of  the  Lepido9trohu8—& 
fhdt  not  unlike  ihe  elongated  cone  of  the  fir  tree.  It  has  always  been  imagined 
that  the  L  epxdottrahur  wm  ih&  fruit  of  the  Lepidodendra,  but  here  they  are 
found  beneath  other  trees. 

Under  every  seam  of  coal  in  Wales  is  found  the  fire-clay— a  sandy,  blue  mud, 
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aboanding  iA  the^  plants  called  Stigmana.  First  is  Hie  beam  of  doal,  then  the 
fire-day,  then  another  team  of 'coal,  and  then  the  eandatoite.  In  one  open  ^vt 
of  the  Keweaaile  ooal  field»  abon^  thirty  speoiei  of  Si^iiiarim  were  diMorered : 
the  tranks  were  Wo  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  They  pieree  throtigh  the  eand 
in  a  Yertioal  direction,  and  after  going  fof  some  eleren  feet  perpendienhurly,  the 
upper  part  bends  rpnnd  horisontally,  and  extends  laterally  into  the  sand— and 
then  they  are  8o<flattened  by  the  superinoambeDt  strata,  that  the  opposite  barks 
are  forced  irithia  'half  an  ineh  of  each  other.  The  fintings'  are  beaatifvlly  pre- 
served in  the  flattened  horitootal' stems.  Here  had'  been  an  ancient  forest  grow- 
ing, in  a  bed  of  clay^-bnried  in  some  way  with  sand  to  a  certain  depth,  and 
then  the  upper  .part  was  bent  and.  broken  off  by  the  water  onrrenty  and  bm4ed 
in  layers  of  shale  and  mnd.  There  are  many  oaset  of  this  kind  in  Wales,  whsre 
the  reota  of  the, trees  evidently  preserve  their  original  position.  Mr.  Logan,  an 
ezeelleni  geologist,  has  examined  no  less  th#n  ninety  of  these  aeams  of  eoal 
in  Wales.  -They  are  so  exceedingly  thin  that  they  are  bat  of  little  value  in  i^ 
eoenomieal  lights— yet^  ^ey  ajpe  just  as  important  for  geologioal  purposesr  ^  ^ 
they  were  thick  strata..  Under  every  oiie  of-  the  ninety,  he  has  found  fire-clay, 
a  sandy  mud,  containing  the  plants  ealied  iSit^j^iUirta.  -  It  was  discovered  years 
ago  that  this  fire-clay< existed  with  the  coal  mine;  but  it- was  not  knoown  that  It 
was  the  floor  of  every  ^oaX  Seam,  and  not  the  rdot,  which  ^ntained-  this  plant 
in  a  perfect  state.  The  ^Stigmdria  ippears  in  the  under-day  (to  use  tjie  tsrm 
employed.by  the  mine/s,)  a  cyBndrioal  stem,  from  every  side  of  which  extends 
leaves— not  only  frot^  the  opposite  sides,  but  from  evevy^side,  they,  appeal'  like 
tubercles,  fitting  on  as  by  a  joint.  They  xiidiate  tn  all  directions  in  the  mud, 
where  they  are  not  flattened  like  t^e  ferns,  ^ad  they  been,  we  might  have  had 
leaves  in  two  direotbns,  but  not  on  every  .side.  These  plakits  resemble  the 
Eifphorbiaoea  in  their  stmctore,  and  in  some  respects  are  analogous  to'the  oani-  • 
ferous  or  fir  tribes.  In  their  whole  stmetute,  they  are  distinct  from  all  living 
genera  or  fiunilles  of  pUnjks^  In  ene  instaaee,  a  dome-shi^>ed  mass  was  fbnnd 
with  stems  and  leaves — some  of  the  branches  being  twenty  or  .thirty  feet  in 
lengthy  and  sometimes  Idnger.  It  has  Been  thought  by  Dr.  Auckland  and  other 
gedogists,  that  those  plants  either  tiailed  along  in  the  mud  at  the  bottoqi  of 
.  the  swamps,  or  fl<Ated  in  lakes  like  t^e  modem  Strtuiotet, 

After  Mr.  Logan*  had  arrived  at  this  remarjcable  tst^  Mr.  Lyell  became  par- 
ticularly desirous  to  know  if  the  same  fitot  was  true  in  the  United  States.  When 
he  orriv^  here  in  August^  1841,  he  had'  no  idea  how  far  it  was  true,  yet  it  was 
known  the  Stigmaria  did  occur;  and  his  first  .opportunity  to  inquire  into  the 
fid  was  at  Blossburg,  ih  ^  Bituminous  field,  tn  ^e  northern  part  of  this  state. 
His  first,  inquiry  of  the  geologist  was,  whether  be  found  Stigmaria  th^re.  Ha 
received  in  answer  an  afilr^native  reply ;  and  on  being  ask^d  if  the  plant  oc- 
curred in  the  under-elay,  he  said  that  they  eould  soon  settle  the  point  Whereupon 
he  had  one  of  the  m^es  Ughted  up,  and  the  only  plant  (JWy  coMfind  tn  cAe 
under-elay  waa  tkit  Stigmaria,  It  existed  in  abundanoe-^its  leaves  radiating 
in  all 'directions,  just  as  in  Wales,  more  than  tout  theus|uid  miles  (Hsftant.    The 
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saoie  eretal  appearanoe  wm  pveieirod.  In  the  roof  of  the  eoal  ieam  were  eeec 
different  fpooiee  of  feraB-rSigiUaria  and  Calamit€$,  just  19  in  Nfnrth  Carolina 
and  in  WtM.  Aftenrards  anotber.opportonity  ooooired  in  the  Potteville  region 
of  ai{thraoite  ooaL  Frofesaor  Kodgers,  the  itate  geologist)  who,  though  weil 
aequaiiOed  withithe  ftrata  of  the  di0triet»'wfu  as  wnxloaB  aa  Mr.  Lyell  to  know 
if  the  role,  would  hold-  good;  ezaminedy  first  at  PottsyiUe,  And  ihen  at  ICanoh 
Chunh»  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  observed  at  lH>th  points.  In  ihe  first 
coal  mine  they  eame  io,  tiie  ooal  had  tjXi  been  quacried  aiway  (for  the  work  was 
evried  on  in  open  day),  and  nothing  but  the  oheek&  ef  the  mine  Temained. 
The  beds,  as  they  haye  been  horisontal,  s^  now  not  yertioal,  but  have  gone 
through  an- angle  of  little  ;&ore  than  ninety  degrees,  and  turned  a  UtHe  orer, 
so  that  what  is  now^the  under  side n^as  originally  the  upper;  therefore,  the 
cheek  on  the  left  side  was  originally  the  floor  of  the  mine.  They  now  looked 
at  the  lower  oheek,  and  the  first  thing  they  saw  waa  the  Stigmaria^  Tory  dis^ 
thiet,*  on  the  other  side,  biit  «  ^tttie  way  off  Irere  "FeuiB,  SigiUarlart^alandtes, 
AsterophyUitee*  hut  no  JSHfptiarw,  So  it  was^  at  Maaoh  Ohunk,  where  they 
found  one  thir^  feet  long,  Irlth  Icares.  radiating  in  all  direotioaa. 

It  has  now  been  aseertfdbed  for  many  .years  that  Professor  Caton  was  quite 
<;orreot  in  aflbrming.the  anthraoite  and  bttominbus  eoals  to  be  of  the  same  agp. 
This  is  shown,  not  only  by  their  relatire  position  with  regard  to  the  red  sand- 
stone^  ha%  from  the  plants  found  in  both  being  identical. 

All  the  coal  fields,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  one  whole,  and  the  question 
will  ocour,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  great  floor  was  let  downvso  ae  to  pretent 
the  accumulation  of  eoal,  and  yet  plants  of  so  different  textures  should  be  found 
in  it  It  hM  beep  suggested,  th!at  these  plants  grew  In  the  swampsj[  and  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  that  there  may  hare  beea  mon^ses-  fitted  only  for  the 
growth  of  the  species  of  plants  oaUed  ^tigmaria;.  and  ^t,  as  this  marsh  filled 
up,  this  and  the!  other  plants  became  dry,  and  ihe  leayes  accumi^ated  one  layer 
'aboye  another,  so  as  to  form  beds  of  coal  of  a  ^different  nature  fh>m  those  that 
preceded.  We  know  it  is  a  commdn  thing  tot  shallow  ponds  to  fill  up  gradually 
with  mud  and  aquatie  plants,  .and  at  last  peat  and  trees  are- formed  upon  them. 
A  COTresponding  ehange  is  eoastaQtl;f  going  on  in  different  parts  of -Europe — ^the 
same  transition  firom  bogs  and  marshes  ^  a  soil  ei^tabte  of  supporting  yaribns 
great  trtes  is  taking  plaoe,  ai^  then  the  ground  is  submcorged ;  /or.  always, 
again  and  again,  we  must  reCar  to  this  subsidence  of  the  soiL       . 

Those  who  haye  seen  the  morass  called  the  Grea^  Dismal  ih  North  Cavolina 
and  Virginia,  may  poksibly  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  crossin|^  the  northern  ' 
eattremity  of  it  on  a  railway  supported  by  piles,  fifom  Norfolk  to  Welden.  There 
is  no  less  thanibrty  miles  ttom  North  to  South,  and  twenty  from  "BuX'Jtja  West, 
eoyered  entirely  with  yarious  forest  trees,  under  which  is  a  great  quantity  of 
mess;  the  yegetation  is  of  eyery  yariety-of  siie;  from  common  creeping  moss  ^ 
tall  cypresses  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high*  -  The  water  surrounds  the  roots' 
of  these  trees  for  many  months  in  the  ydar.  '  And  this  is  a  most  singular  frMt 
to  one  who  has  trayelled  only  hi  Europe,  that^  as  is  the  ease  in  the  United 
12*  .        S 
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States,  treee  should  ^w  in  ^e  water,  and  yet  not' be  killed.  Thb  Qreat  IH» 
mal  was- explored  some  years  ago  by  Bfr.  Sdmnnd  Baffin^  author  of  the  raluable 
Agfrioultkiral  JonrhaL  He  first  oalls  attention  to  the  Ikct  that  a  greater  portion 
of  tite  vast  morass  stands  higher  than  the  ground  tiiat  surrounds  it;  it  is  a  gteat 
spongy  mass  of  peat,  standing  some  seTen. or  ei|^t  feet  higher  th^n  its  banks, 
as  was  asoertained  by  eareftil  measurements  when  the  railroad  was  eut  through. 
It  eondsts  of  yegetaUe  matter,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  eartl^  snbstanoey  as 
in  coaL  The- source  of  peat  in  Seotland  is,  thit  one  layer  of  Tegetation  is  not 
decooHpoeed  bef<Hre  anotiier  fomu..  So  is  it  in  -Chili,  Patagc^iia  and  Terra  del 
Fnego.  Thus,  a^o,  is  it  in  different  parts  of  Euiippe,  is  the  Falkland  Islands, 
as  Darwin 'has  shown.  Thus,  top,  is  it  in  the  Great  Dismal,,  where  the  plants 
and  trees  lire  different  ilrom  those  of  the  peat  in  New  Tork.  It  iff  found,  on 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  dn^ing  the  swamp,  and  lettfaig  in  Ifie  sun,  that  the 
regetation  will  not  be  8up][>orted  as  it  was  before,  beneath  Uie  dark  ^hade  of  the 
trees.  In  the  middle  is  a  fine  lakd,  and  the  whole  is  ihhabiled  by  wild  anjiualw, 
and  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  dwell  near  it  by  reason  of  the  bad  atmosphere 
it  creates.  It  is  oorered  by  meet  luxuriant  Yegetathm.  Jt  is  found  in  some 
places  in  England,  that  there  is  a  species^  loalking-moMM,  w^oh  are- some- 
times seised  with  a  fiuioyto  walk  fttm  their  places ;  the  knoss  swdls  up,  bursts, 
and  roUs  off,  sometimes  burying  cottages  in  its  path.  In  some  places  tliis  peat 
has  been  dug  into  and  houses  hare  been  found  ^veral  feet  below  the  suriabe— 
curious  antiquadan  remidns.  In  the  same  manner  the  Great-  Dismal  may  spread 
it^lf  OTCf^  the  surrtmnding  oountiy. 

H»ting  thus  dwelt  somewhat  minutely  upon  the  ooalform^tioii, 
and  the  geological  phenomena  to  which  it  is  allied,  we  will,  in  con-, 
elusion,  take  a  retrospect  yiew  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  the 
means  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  modified  and  chaiiged  its  con- 
figuration. ThCk  origin  of  our  earth,  as  already  intimated,  must  hare 
been  a  mass  kept  in  a  state  of  fiision  hy  hciat,  its  surface  becoming 
hard  by  being  gradually  cooled.  The  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  is  oompobed  of  graait^  which  appears  in  an  un- 
stratified  mass,  and  bears  eveiry  indication  t)f  an  igneous  origin. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  granite,  however,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  which  so  clearly  resemble  the  ancient  rock  as  to  be  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Qneiss  is  a  rock  very 
analagous  to  granite.  It  is  stratified,  however,  and  seems  to  have 
been  formed  under  water.  It  alternates  with  mica-echisti  which  or* 
dinarily  accompanies  granite  and  gneiss.  Next  we  have  argillaoeous 
schist,  which  was  also  fon^ed  under  water,  and  whioh  is  of  a  soft, 
slaty  nature,  and  easily  split.     <.  ,  / 

These  rocks,  whose  origin  is  coeval  witii  the  creation  of  the  ei^rth, 
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«re  frequently  found  at  the  tbps  of  'mottntains^^  as  well  as  at  the 
lowest  depths  of  TaDeys,  which  goes  ta  proye  that  the^arth  has,  at 
various  periods,  been  subjected  to  the  severest  upheavals  and  internal 
convulsions.  Among  these  rocks  no  fossils  have  ever  beeivfound,  and 
it  is  thus  certain  that  Anin^J  and  vegetable  Hfe  did  n6t  exist  at  this 
early  period  of  the  earth's  Jiistory. 

It  is  in  the  next,  or  second  geological  epoch,  called  the  transition 
ibrmation,  that  the  fitst  traceis  of  the  existence  of  vegetable  and  ma- 
rine life  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are  found.  Previous  to  th^s 
period,  and  perhaps  as  a  prelude  to  the  introduction  of  life,  the  for- 
mer rooks  bad  been  disturb^  as  above  mentioned,  for  we  do  not  find 
the  strata  of  the  transition  formation  in  parallel  layers  over  the 
primitive  beds;  but,  on  the  contrary",  tiiey  are  deposited  in  the 
greatest  apparent  confusion. 

Geologists  have  divided  this  fbrmation  into  three  divisionsy  which 
are  called  respectively  the  Cambrian,  the  19ilurian,  and  the  Devonian 
systems  of  rocks.  The  former  are  the  oldeiBt  sedimentary  rocks 
kn^wn,  and  are  composed  of  schistose  grauwackes,  mica-schist^  and 
gneiss.  The  Cambrian  rocks  contain  organic  remains  of  various 
braohipods,  polyparia,  coral  animals,  &c. 

The  l^lurian  system,  iriiidi  is  next  above  the  Cambrian,  comprises 
an  upper  and  lower  stratum,  ai^d  is  very  nearly  similar  tp  those 
rooks.  They  are  exclusively  of  Marine  origin,  and  whole  be^  are 
composed  of  shells,  corals^  Ac;,  and  those  peculiar  crustkcea  termed 
THIoMbs,  and  which,  being  rarely  found  in  otiier  situations,  are  char- 
acteristio  only  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata. 

After  the  revolutions  which  seem  to  have  terminated  the  primitive 
epoch«  the  earth  must  have  remained  fbr  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  re- 
pose, as  we  find  in  tiie  tiiird  geological  period,  denominated  the  sec- 
ondary form^tbn,  the  stratum  cidled  thd  old  red  sandstone,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  rooks  and  pebbles;  cemented  together,  having  been 
transported  and  accumulated  through  the  action  of  water,  and  upon 
which  rest  the  earbonifereus  deposits.  This  formation  is  composed 
principally  of  marine  fossils,  the  varieties  of  which  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  mountain  Kmestone,  and  metaUiferous  limestone,  in  which 
are  found  ores  of  lead,  copper,  sine,  &C.,'  besides  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  organic  remains,  belong  to  this  formation.  Next  comes  the 
coal  formaiion,  and,  as  preriously  stated,  this  is  exclusively  composed 
of  vegetable  matter,  formed  as  aforesaid,  and  in  whiph  marine  fossils 
are  rarely  found. 
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A  violent  oonyulsion  seems  to  have  terminated  the*  ooal  period, 
which  was  succeeded  by  what  is  called  the  Saliferoos  fonnaiion^ 
being  the  fourth  geological  epoch.  In  this  are  found  the  red  eon- 
glomerate, .  new  red  sandstone,  Ac^  yerj  often  deposited  in  layers 
from  one  to  five  hundred  £aet  deep. .  Few,  org^c  remains  are  fotmd 
in  these  beds ;  but  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  aiiimals  belonging  to 
the  class,  oif  reptiles  were  created. 

In  this  epocji  are  embvaciBd  sereral  formations,  (mostly  of  local 
names,)  which,  not  being  essential  to  o«r  present  purpose,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate^ 

The  fifth  geological  epochs  (in  aacending  o^er,)  comprises  what 
are  called  the  Liassic,  the  Jurassic».and  the  Oolitic  systems.  Previ- 
ous to  thia.epoch,  the  earth  was  inlu^)ited  only  by  certiun  planfe,  and 
a  few  inferior  animals  and  reptiles  r  but  at  th^  commencemtiit  of  this 
formation^  a. new  founa  was  created,  composed  of  animals  and  rep- 
tiles pf  strange  form  imd  gigantic  sise.  Books  of  tlie  Jurassic  system, 
as  also  those  of  the  Liassic,  are  not  met  wiUi  in  this  country,  and  we 
therefore  avoid  a  further  reference  tp  them,  as  well  as  4he  fossils 
whicli  they  contain. 

In  the  sixth  geological  epoch,  also  in  the  Secondary  formation,  we 
have  the  lower  or  i^rior  cretaceous  system,  abounding,  as  the  latter 
mentioned  series,  in  marine  and  animal  fossils.  This  formation  con- 
tains limestofiiB,  with  here  and  there  deposits  of  gypsum,  plays,  sands, 
iron  ores,  &Ct  In  England^  under  the  name  of  JVealden  fofmation, 
are  deposited,  in  alternate,  Uyers,  limestone,  sand,  and  clay,  all  of 
which  are  frequently  of  great  thickness.  Above  the  Wealden  forma- 
tion is  a  group  of  deposits  of  green  sand,  in  which  are  distributed 
parUdes  of  silicate  of  iron,-  whioh  are  also  fpund  in  New  Jersey, 
filler  up  are  again  found  Hmestone,  sandstones,  and  chalk  marls, 
the  stratification  of  which  is  only  indicated  by  layers  of  fiint  in  the 
latter.  Beds  of  the  cretaceous  group  aft  iound  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  parts  pf  the  United  States^  but  they  rest  on  the  <4dest  secondary 
rocks,  without  the  mtervention  of  the  Oolite. 

The  next  formation,  (and  the  seventh  geological  epoch)  is  called 
the  Tertiary.  Between  the  commencement  of  this  epoch,  aQd  the 
termination  of  the  chalk  strata,  all  traces  of  ancient  or  primitive 
remains,  are  lost ;  the  fossils  which  are  found  in  the  subsequent  for- 
mations being  but  type^  of  existing  CHrganic  creatijires. 

The  Tertiary  formation  ia  divided  by  geologists  into  the  Bocene, 
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Mfocene,  and  Pliocene;  or  the  older,  nuddle  and. newer  Tertiary 
groups.  The  first  named  stratum  is  developed  in  the  states  of  Tirginia, 
Nordi  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ac.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  greenish  sands,. nearly  identical  with  the  cretaceous 'teries, 
and  of  the  same  mineral  qualities.  Near  Paris  it  embraces  layers  of 
limestones,  marls,  and  siliceous  matter ; — ^while  in  London  it  forms 
stiff  and  again  plastic  days,  which  ar^  useful  fw  manufacturing  pui^ 
poses.  Above  these'  layers  occur  yarious  Idnds  of  clays,  Umestbnesi 
marls,  gypsums,  &c.,  the  latter  of  which  are  extensivdy  used  in 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  Plaster  of  Paris.  Above  the  gympsum 
we  find  a  moremodehi  group,  tsomposecl  of  maris,  sands  atid  flints-^ 
the  first  a  marine,  and  the  other  a  fresh  v^ter  deposit 

The  Miocene  beds  prevail  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
America  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Virginia.  They  abound  in  fossils,  and  consist  mainly  of  sheik, 
sands,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  of  gravel,  which  are  hard  enou^ 
for  building  stones.  In  some  portions  of  the  globe,  the  Miocene 
series  present  combustible  materials — and  remains  of  diootyledonoud 
plants  abound  in  them  in  Switieriand,  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Pliocene  beds  of  the  United  States  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  They  are  foimd  in  New  Yotk,  Kentucky,  and  aloug  the 
banks  of  the  Potomao  in/Maryland.  In  Europe;  bwmn  coal,  or  lig- 
nite, is  found  in  layers,  which  can  be  advantageously  worked  Tl^e 
beds  extend  all  over  the  old  world,  and  their  mineral  properties  vary 
in. different  points;  at  ^me  places ^ey  exhibit  evidences  of  fiu 
greater  age  than  at  other  points.  They  consist  mainly  of  marls, 
sands,  and  remains  of  marine,  fresh  water,  and  land  animals. 

In  this  fbrmation  are  also  embraced  superficial  deposits  of  drSi^ 
consisting  of  gravel,  boulders,  sand,  play,.  &o.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  drift,  one  called  the  ancient  or  dUuvmm  and  the  other  the  modem 
or  ctUuvium.  In  the  former,  which  oovers  over  the  Tertiary  fbrma* 
tion,  are  found  fbssils  which  date  not  very  fkr  back  from  the  present 
period, — as  the  diluvial  period,  in  a  manner,  unites  the  Tertiary  witii 
the  recent  past.  ^  In  Uiese  deposits  are  found  bones- of  extinct  ancl^ 
recent  genera  of  animals^  and  fkmong  them  those  of  the  Magatherium, 
the  skeletons  of  which  measure  eighteen  feet  in  lengUj^  and  about 
nine  feet  in  heSght.  This  animal  is  much  larger  than  any  subsequent 
one,  and  the  thigh*bone  is  believed  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  thaifc 
of  any  known  elephant    In  this  formation  are  found  remains  of 
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elephanif,  i^ones,  rhinooeroses,  Ac,  while^  it  ,i«  to  thk  period  also  that 
geologists  refer  the  immense  masses  of  debris  which  contain  gold, 
platina,  and. the  diamofid,  in  Bimsil,  Africa,  India,  and  California, 
as  well  as  ijie  veins  of  tin  in  England  and  Mezicq.  The  formation 
known  as  the  boulder  *or  erratic  block  formation,  also  belongs  to  the 
diluvial  pwiod^  All  over  the  world  these  boulders  have  been  de- 
posited. In  some  places  they  are  of  huge  proportions  and  weight, 
while  ordinarily  they  consist  of  gravel  stones,  of  more  or  less  great- > 
ness.  They  are  composed  of  various  mineral  materialt.and  not 
unfreqnen^y  are  pure,  and  hard  granite. 

In  the  United -States,  many  of  the  valleys  are  filled  up  to  a  great 
depth  with  the  modem  or  alluvia}  deposits.  They  consist  mostly  of 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  earthy  jnatteri  brought  down  from  the 
higher  lands  by  rains  and  freshets.  Bones  of  the  bufialo,  the -ele- 
phant, and.otl^er  animals,  are  found  in  these  beds ;  afad  skeletons  of 
the  celebrated  Mastodon  have  been  exhumed  at  difiTerent  localities. 

It  ia  in  the  modem  formation,  comprising  the  eighth  geological 
epochs  that  the  first  traces  of  the  human  ^ynily  have  been  discovered; 
and  although  it  is  possible  thai  its  origin  may  date  farther  back  Ihan 
can  be  Supposed  from  the  evidences  furnished  by  ^e  exposed  land, 
yet  geologists  generally  unite  in  the  belief  that  no  earlier  records 
appear  in  that  portion^  of  the  earth  covered  by  the  sea. 

Imifiediatttly  previous  to  the  modem  epoch  the  earth  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  reppse  of  long  duration.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
upheavals  occurring  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  diluvial  period, 
there  has  been  no  catastrophe  of  any  moment ;  and  all  the  changes 
^ich  have  taken  place  "  since  the  great  flood"  have  been  brou^t 
about  by  vicious  causes — ^by  those  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
agencies  which,  continuing  from  century  to  century,  and  from  thou- 
sandth year  to  thousandth  year,  will  sooner  or  later  have  brought 
the  world  to  another  grand  epoch. 

Haying  thus  desultorily  traced  the  order  of  strata,  we  may  add 
that  it  is  always  regtdmr.  We  can  never  find  ooal,  fbr  example,  below 
t^  more  ancieni  formations ;  though  we  often  see  ancient  roeka  over- 
laying modem  formations,  the  result  of  recent  eraptions  and  up- 
heavals. Thus  we  perceive  the  value,  in  an  economical  view»  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been,  lind  are  still 
expended  by  the  uninformed,  in,  explorations  after  mineral  treasure, 
which,  did  they  but  enjoy  a  limited  knowicjige  of  those  paramount 
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laws  which  pervade  throi(ghotit  all  thi^  Creator's  works,  could  ^ 
iiaved ;  besides  the  labor,  axixiety,  and  bitter  disappointments  which 
inTariably  attend  ill-directed  enterprises. 

In  casting  our  eye  oyer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  everywhere 
perceive  eyidences  of  a  universal  and  continual  change..  The  frosts 
of  autumn,  the  snows  of  winter^  tha  rains  of  spring,  the  electricity  of 
the  summer — each  contribute  to  thi^  purpose.  The  substance  of 
mountains  is  daily  diminishing;  and  rocks,  those  sil^t  historians  of 
the  past»  gradually  crumble  pito  atoms,  and  unperceived,  are  borne 
off  jko.new  resting-places  in  the  deep  green  ocean.  Here  they  enter 
into  new  combinations,  and  by>  earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  as 
well  as  by  the  natural  accumulation  of  the  beds,  again  appear  to  the 


•         FIG.-19. 

light  of  day,  throwing. back  the  surrounding  waters,  and  presei^ting 
new  "  isles  in  tiie  watery  waste."  Finially,  one.  littie  island  effects  a 
friendly  union  with  another,  and  thus,  age  after  age,  'century  after 
century,  the  undeviating,  the  everlasting  laws  of  the  great  God  are 
performing  the  functions  contemplated  in  &e  creation. 

Although  our  limits  will  not  allow  a  minute  description  of  the 
varied  strata. of  the  earth's  crust,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  a  proper. eluci- 
dation of  what  has  already  been  said  as  well  as  what  is  to  follow,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  changes  of  position,  of  firacture,  denudation  and 
disniption  which  th^y  have  undergone.  Fig.  18,  vrill  probably  6erve 
to  show  the  original  horizontal  appearance  of  strata,  one  layer  lying 
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upon  anotiier.    Fig.  19  exhrbits  the  usual  appearance  ot  stratified 
rocks,  lying  ako  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  line^  of  stratification 
being  distinctly  marked,  dividing  the  rocks  into  layers  very  nearly 
detached  from  each  other.    This  is  pe- 
culiar to  all. aqueous  rocks,  and  may  be 
noticed  in  quarries'  of  linlestone,  and 
similar  stratified  rocks.'  From  a  hori- 
zontal position,  owing  to  the  disturbing 
causes  preyiously  enumeiatedj  the  strata 
have  in  many  instanoes  been  changed 
FIG.  20.  .to  a  vertical  position,  as  shown  in  fig.  20. 

In  other  cases,  they  are  changed  to  an  inverted  position  by  the 
intrusion  pf  igneous  rocks  from  below,  and  actually  thrown  back,  as 


no»  21. 


eihibited  in  fig.  21.  Sometimes  the  strata  are  disjointed,  and  fig.  22 
represents  a  similar  instance  to  the  ^  above  of  change  in  the  direction, 
probably  produced  by  a  like  cause ;  for  the  t>eds  which  at  6,  strike  in 
a  southerly  direction,  on  reaching  a,  are  thrown  into  vertical  and  dis- 


n«.  22. 

jointed  masses  at  h*.  In  other  instances,  the  strata  are  eurvedy  as  is* 
frequently  the  case  with  gneiss,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
delineation  of  a[n  instainee  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Dr. 
McCfullotigh's  Western  Isles,  firom  which  fig.  23  is  extracted.  In 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  anthracite  coal  districts,  tiie  strata  have 
a  waving  or  arched  position,  similar  to  that  indicated  in  fig.  23,  while 
la  other  cases  they  are  frightfully  contorted,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  24. 
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tiq',  24. 


Soch  contortions  were  shown  bj  Sir*  James  HkU,  by  a  simple  ez- 
perim^it,  to  hate  resulted  from  lateral  predsure,  attended  with  some 
degree,  of  resistanee*  both  above  and  beneath.  He  took  seyeral 
pieces  of  doth^— some  cotton^  some  lin^n-r-and  having  placed  them 
horisoBtallj  on  a  table,  c,  fig.  25,  covered  them  by  a  weight,  a, 
placed  also  hprisontally  on  the  t)iece8  of  cloth.    He  then  exposed 


YIQ.  2h. 


FIO.  26. 


the  sides  to. pressure,  npon  which  the  cnrred  appearance  indicated 
in  fig.  26  was  the  result.  It  is  thus  that,  by  the  phemical  opera- 
tions within  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  strata  have  been  contorted 
and  thrown  into  every  imaginable  shape  and  position,  while  the 
unstratified  rocks  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  heaved  up,  and 
18  T 
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thrown  around  in  irregular  shapes  and  quantities.  The^un8tratified« 
which  are  thef  oldest- of  all  rocks,  differ  from  the  sedimentary  prin- 
cipally in  having  no  lines  or  parallel  markings ;  but  present  a  shape- 
less and  irregular  mass  of  mineral  mattei^i  similar  to  fig.  27.    But 


while  the  granite,  and  Other  rocks  of  igneoujs  origin,  are  unstratified, 
they  'still  ocour  in  veins,  which  are  sometimes  traversed  by  other 
veins  neyrer  than  themselves.  This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  28,  where 
the  new  veins  prqject  over  the  old  granite  spmewhat  like  the  horns 
ef  a  deer.  These  veins  often  penetrate  the  Overlying  deposits,  and 
flo^w  over  the  rocks  Vhich  they  dlsplaoe,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  29. 


'^\y^ 


Fio.  28. 


Sometimes  they  are  so  small  that  the  marldngs.of  the  cleavage  are 
scareely  visible,  yet  they  still  resemble  ^stratification,  and  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  such.    This  deceptive  appearance  is  often 
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presented  at  the  junction  of  granite  wii^  ^late,  and  may  readily  be 
detected  by  ebaerving  the  distinct  mineral  character  of  the  two  rocks. 
Some  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  more  especially  basalt  and  green- 
stone, occasionally  assume  a  columnar  form,  aQ.  indicated  in  fig.  30. 


Fia.  30.   \  . 

These  columns  are  of  various  sizesi  but  havp  most  generally  from 
four  to  si±  sides.  They  yary,  however,  iii  leogth  and  shape,  not 
unfrequently  appearing  in  short  blocks  or  prisms— sometimes  stand- 
ing vertically  or  inclined,  and  at  others  laying  horizontally.  In' the 
celebrated  Qianfs  Causeway,  where  they  occur  in-a.  tabular  mass,  the 
columns  are  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  as  illustrated  in  ^e  en- 
graviug.  '  '  ' 


FIO.  31. 

We  have  thus  briefly  described  the  unstratified  rocks  as  oonslitnt- 
ing  the  frame-work. or  foundation  of  the' whole  stiperstructtire  of  the 
globe.  The  accompanying  figure,  31,  exhibits  the  varied"  situations  of 
the  granite,  (the  oldest  rock  of  the  earth,)  as  forming  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  the  others  repose,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain, 
which,  having  been  forced  through  the  superincumbent  rocks,  has 
borne  them  upwards  in  its  aseent ;  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountain,  0,  being  raised  at  an  acute 'angle  at  &,  and  sinking  to 
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nearlj  a  level  position  in  the  plains  at  c.  The  form  and  snecession 
of  these  rocksi  days  Prof,  RiohardBon^  prevail  all  over,  the  earth,  with 
some  local  ezoeptions ;  bq  that  its  entire  sur^^kcevmay  be  considered 
•to  form  «  sdries  of  basins,  of  wbioh  ihe  largest,  deepest,  and  ihiekest 
lie  at  the  bottom,  and  are  filled  up  by  others,  which  become  smaller, 
shallower  and,  thinner  as  they  approach  the  top-i-the  deposits  being 
uplifbed  and  raised  towards  the  edges  of  these  basins,  and  become 

level,  or  licUiiy   c^j,    LuvVaiu.^   Linj  CciiLic 

.The  inclination  of  strata  from  a  horizontal  position  is  called  their 
dip,  the  amount  of  the  dip  being  the  quantity  of  the  angle  which  the 
line  of  inclination  makes  with  that  of  the  horison,  as  in  the  apcom- 
panying  figure,  32.    If  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  lines 


PIG.  82» 

of  th^  strata,  bb,  and  the  horixontal  line,  a,  be  eqnal  to  forty-five 
degrees  towards  the  east,  the  strata  are  said  to  dip  to  that  extent  in 
that  direction.  Again,  the  terms  dip  ai^d  strike  of  .strata  will  be  tar- ' 
ther  understood — (for  these  are  forms  in  universal  use  in  mining,)  by 
the  following  iUubtration :  The  dip,  as  before  observed,  is  the  line 
which  the  strata  makes  with  the  horizon — the  ^rtX:«.  being  a  line  at 
right  angles  tb  the  dip.  To  illustrate;  place  a  book  on  a  table^  with 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  dovmwards,  and  the  back  of  the  book  np- 
wards,  as  In  the  accompanying  figure,  33,  If 
one  side  of  the  cover  be  removed  a  short  dis* 
tanqe,  the  cover  so  moved,  5,  will  represent 
the  line  6f  dip,  while  the  back  of  the  volnme, 
a.  Of  will  exemplify  the  line  of  strike.  If  the 
cover  of  the  book  be  extoided  only  In  a  slight 
degree,  the  dip,  of  course,  will  be  proportionally 
.  steep,  and  vice  versa.  Having  thus  ascertained 
FJG.  83.  the  line  of  dip,  we  can  determine  the  probable 

dilution  of  the  strike— for  if  the  dip  be  towards 
the  n^rtb  or  south,  the  strike  will  be  east  and  west ;  and  vice  versa. 
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Bat  the  converse  of  this  proposition  by  tto  means  holds  good ;  for 

though  the  line  t^  d^  giTes  the  line  of  strike,  the  line  of  strike  does 

not  give  the  line  of  dip,  since  there  are  tioo  lines  of  dip  common  to  every 

line  of  strike ;  and  strata  having  a  line  oif  strike  running  from  north  to 

souiii,  may  dip  either  to  the  east  or  west.  'In  short,  as  we  have 

moved  one  side  of  the  cover  of  oar  book  to  the  right,  we  can  move 

the  other  to  the  lef)^  b,  (fig.  34,)  while  the  back 

.of  tilie  volume,  o^  a,  reiiiains  in  the  sa^e  p^osi- 

tion.    The  terms  aiiticlinal  and  synclinal  lines 

are  frequently  used  in  mining  phraseology. 

The  anticlinfd  line  is,  simply,  that  elevated 

central  point  from  which  the  strata  diverge 

in  opposite  directions.    To  illustrate  ibis,  we 

have  only  to  extend  both  sides  of  our  volume, 

as  in  fig.  35.    The  ^clinal  line  is  exactly 

the  reoene  of  tlie  above,  being  the  point  &t 

which  the  strata  oonoer^e  towards  each  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  have  merely  to  turn  our 

book  over,  and  Open  it  only  half-way,  exactly 

in  the  middle,  and  the  line  between  the  two 
pages  will  present  ^e  synclina)  line,  or  that 
point  /aioar(29  which  the  strata  tend,  as  exhi- 
bited in  fig.  36. 

In  sp^akiuj^  of  .straU,  in  mining  phrase- 
ology, they  are  said  to  be  conformable  when 
their  general  planes  are  pahiUeJ,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  dip,  as  in  figure  37,  where 
both  the  upper  horizontal  strata,  a;  and  the 
lower  inclined  series  6,  are  confbrmable  to 
each  other.  When  a  series  <5f  upper  strata, 
However,  rest  on  a  lower  formation,  without 
any  wnformity  to  ihe  position  of  the  latter, 
Aey  bespeak  a  more  modem  series,  showing 
that  Ae  newut  of  the  underlaying  group  must 
have  been  deposited  before  the  oldest  of  the  latter. 
They  thus  occiipy  an  unconformabfe  position,  as  exhibited  in  the 
iune  fig.  37,  wherein  the  upper  horizontal  beds,  a,  ate  uncon- 
formable to  the  lower  inclined  deposits,  b.  This  simple  iUustration 
is  very  important,  becaute  it  often  shows  the  position  of  coal  veins 
13* 
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lying  in  an  nnconformabte  position  to  the  more  modern  overlaying 
sttrfaoe. 

Various  writers  have  cautioned  the  ob8erv^r  agunst  certain  decep- 
tive appearance^  of  the  strata  in  particular  lines  of  coa8t»  (which  are 
no  less  frequent  in  our  moujatain  regions^)  where  beds,  a(>parentlj 
horiiontal,  in  reality  dip  at  a.  very  Qonside!rabl»  angle.  The  follow- 
ing fig,  38,  ezlubits  a  headland  as  seen  from  the  south,  in  which 
the  strata  appeal  to,  the  ^e  perfectly  level.  There  appears  to  be  no 
mistake  about  Uieir  horizontal  position ;  but  if  the  headland  treads 


■( 

off,  ut  the  point  p,  in  fig.  39,  to  ihe  northw^d,  affording  a  view  of 
the  cliffs  westward,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  appearance  from  th« 
south  is  defective,  for  the  lines  here  show  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
north,  and  gradually  increasing  in  their  dip,  finally  become  vertical 
at  a.  ' 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  fossiliferous  rocks  follow  an 
invariable  order  of  succession,  but  that  the  arrangement,  although 
never  reversed,  is  sometimes  imperfect ;  so  that,  while  we  never  meet 
6  going  before  a,  or  c  preceding  6,  yet  we  occasionally  miss  not  only 
n  single  letter,  but  a  succession  of  letters,  and  find,  in  certain  locali* . 
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ties,  that  entire  groups  of  strata  are  wanting,  which  occur  in  other 
places  of  like  geological  character.  This  effect  may  have  resulted 
either  from  the  missing  bods  never  having  been  deposited  in  this 
spot,  or  from  their  having  beea  denuded,  and  carried  away  by  the 
abrading  power  of  water,  before  the  new  strata  were  deposited. 
Similar  causes  may  have  occasioned  cTither  the  partial  deposition,  or 
partial  denudation  of  a  single 
bed,  and  produced  the  thinning 
out  of  a  particular  stratum,  as  > -^"^^''-'-'^^^^j^S^^^^ 
exhijaited  in  fig.  40.    The  con-  '        "^^-^^^^^ 

formable  or  unconformable  posi- 
tion of  the  strata  affords  a  safe  fig.  40. 
and  satisfactory  guide  to  many 

investigations  of  interest  and  great  practical  importance.  From 
data  thus  furnished,  we  learn  that  the  mountain-chains  were  not  all 
of  contemporaneous  origin,  but  have  been  raised  at  different  periods, 
and  sometimes  under  different  circumstances  and  agencies.  Thus, 
if  on  the  sides  of  one  mountain,  fig.  41,  we  find  a  series  of  strata,  a, 
raised  and  covered  unconformably  by  another  group,  &,  it  is  obviouR 
that  the  central  chain  must  have  been  thrown  up  ajler  the  series  a 
had  been  deposited,  but  before  the  formation  of  the  beds  b.  But  if, 
on  the  sides  of  another  mountain,  fig.  42,  wc  find  both  the  series  a 
and  b  tilted,  and  covered  unconformably  by  another  series  c,  we  have 
proofs  thai  thii  7nountain  chain  is  of  more  modern  date  than  that  on 
the  sides  of  which  the  same  strata,  6,  are  undisturbed. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  all  mineral  regions,  i^nd  eape- 
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ciftlly  in  that  of  coal,  whiere  the  b^ins  are  generally  more  or  less 
distorbed — as,  fron^  the  very  nature  of  the  deposit,  they  must  be— 
the  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata  are  matters  of  great  p]^actical  moment. 
Prof.  Richardson,  in  his  geologieal  work,  supposes  a  case,  where  a 
land-owner,  aware  that  coal  exists  on  an  adjacent  estate,  is  desirous 


no.  42. 


of  ascertaining  whether  it  ma^  also  be  found  on  his  own,  and  whether 
an  attempt  to  discover  it  might  be  instituted  with  probabfli^^s*  of 
success.  In  this  case,  the^  dip  is,  almost  the  tK)le  reliance.  If  the 
dip  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  be  toiioards  the  land  where  the  trial 
is  to  be  made,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  coal  may  be  found  under 


Fio.  43. 

it ;  but  if  it  is  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  dearchr  ought  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken (unless,  on  examination,  the  veins  should  prove  to  be  bro- 
ken, and  have  a  backward  pitch.)  G^e  linef  eutcroping  at  tho 
surfieuse,  fig.  43,  and  numbered  1,  2,  8  and  4,  represeDit  coal  Veins, 
dipping  towards  dy  on  the  right-hand  side^  the  unconfSoraiable  strata^ 
e  c,  are  beds  6f  Ban48tone  lying  oyer  the  coal  veins.    Supposiag  Qoal 
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veia  No.  4  to  rise  to  tke  surface  at  that  point  on  the  estate  of  A,  ad- 
joining the  estate  of  B,.  wh}ch  lies  towards  d;  it  .is  apparent  that  A 
would  find  only  a  point  of  the  vein  on  his  land,  and  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  search  in  the  direction  of  d  for  it,  since  the  dip  of  the  veins 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  none  exists  there.  But  on  the  estate  of  B, 
thotigh  no  coal  came  to  the  surface,  stiH  the  dip  of  that- which  exists 
on  the  estate  of  A,  would  render  it  probable  that  coal  could  be  re^Mclily 
found — the  circumstances  of  its  lying  too  deep  fbr  successful  mining 
being  XM)nsiderations  which  would  depend  very  much  on  the  angle  of 
dip,  and  the  nature  of  its  position  in  other  respects.  Strata  are  said  to 
form  outlayers  when  they  constitute  an  isolated  portion,  detached  from 
the  principal  mass  of  the  same  bed  or  regioti  of  which  they  once 


FIG.  44. 

formed  a  part.  (The  aathraitdte  coal  regions  are  merely  outlayers  of 
the  groat  AUegbany  bituminous  field,  which  originally  comprised  one 
innnenso  body.)  Thus^  in  fig.  44,  the  beds  a  and  b  form  outlayers  of 
tiie  mfun  strata,  c  and  ic^^-^e  missing  portion  having  been  removed 
by  denundaticm,  while  iheir  origin^  identity  is  fully  established  by 
ti^e  accordance  of  the  mineral  deposit  and  position.  StratiEi  are  also 
told  to  forin  an  esearpement  when  ierminating  abruptly,  as  in  the 
above  figure,  0*  and  *&. 

The  origin  of  valleys  htts  most  geneially  been  inferred  to  the  agency 
of  water ;  but  there  are  other  causes  besides  thb.    The  surface,  as 


JIQUBB  4&,  • 

wen  as  the  interior  strata,  are  first  dislocated  by  enormous  fissures, 
caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  region  of  which  they  form  a  part 

tJ 
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("ig.  45  represents  sqcIi  an  upheaval,  and  shows  the  steep;68carpemente 
whioh  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  It  is  in  these' fissures,  there- 
fore, that  the  formation  of  valleys  commences,  gradually  enlarging 
until  .two  or  more  unite;  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  mountains  east 
of  the  Alleghany  have  ijeen  formed*  the  water  trftversing  them  having 
carried  off  the  material  lying  over  them,  and  thus  left  steep  and 


FieURB  46.    . 

rugged  ridges,  with  narrow  intervening  valleys.    Valleys  of  undula- 
tion, however,  are  produced  d&ectly  by  two  neighboring  elevations, 

which,  by  lifting  the  strata  on 
either  side  without  occasioning 
fracture,  leave  the  valley  between. 
This  is  the  most  usual  structure  of 
the  coal  beds  of  Schuylkill  County, 
fig.  46,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
that  county  contains  a  much  greater 
amount  of  mineral,  in  proportion 
to  the  superficial  area,  than  any  other  district  in  the  United  States. 
The  whole  cotmty  is  but  a  succession  of  wave-li][;e  elevations,  with 
narrow  iiitervening  valleys,  all  of  which  are  fuU  of  the  valuable 
mineral  for  which  the  region  is  so  remarkable.  Valleys  of  erosion 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  water.  Imagine  a  nearly  level  plain,  and 
then,  at  one  end  of  it  let  a  stream  of  water  issue  forth  t  in  a  compa- 
ratively short  time;  vrith  the  assistance  of  snows  and  rains,  and  alter- 
nate dry  seasons,  it  will  scoop  out  a  hollow  similar  to  fig.  47,  while, 
in  opurse  of  time,  it  will  form  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  with  high 
elevations,  or  table-lands.  The  Alleghanies  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  scooped  out  in  this  manner,  and  tbe  debris  deposited  in  the 
table-flats  sloping  out  from  its  loftier  ranges. 
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FIG.  48. 


The  irotdfauU  IB  one  very  ex- 
ten9ivel7  luied  in  mining,  and  refers 
to  the  dislocations  whicfh  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  strata.  They 
are  of  Tarioos  kinds  and  forms,  and 
constitate  a  source  of  great  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  in  mining 
coal  Figi  48  represents  an  exam- 
ple, where  the  strata;  in^hioh  were 
once  continuous,  either  by  their  sub- 
sidence on  one  side,  or  their  devation  on  the  other,  ha^e  been  dislocated 
and  displaced.  Suppose  that  b,  on  the  loft,  were  a  coal  toiq  :  on 
arriving  at  theybuZ^  and  penetrating  it,  the  coal  yein  is  lost,-  and  a 
great  expense  necessarily  ensues  before  it  can  be  found.  "While 
fJEiults  are  a  source  of  ^reat  annoyance,  generally  speaking,  they  still 
afford  some  carrespoHcUng  advantages,  since  they  somewhat  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  coid  vei^s-^-pitdiing,  as  they  do  m  this  region,  at 
a  steep  angle,  to  plunge  into  inaccessible  depths;  and  when  the  fis- 
sures are  filled  with  solid  rocks,  as  they  most^generally  are,  they  form' 
strong  supports  for  the  overlaying  .strata,  as  well  as  embankments  to 
k'jep  back  the  water  from  the  mine.    There  is,  we  have  stated,  a 


Fiq.  49. 

variety  of  faults,  both  of  rock  and  clay,  or  soft  earth.  '  We  present 
another  idea  in  reference  to  then^  in  fig.  49,  where  the  strata  have 
been  still  more  disturbed  than  in  the  preceding. 

We  have  thus,  somewhat  briefly,  pointed  out  some  of  the  leading 
features  constituting  the  vegetation  and  stratification  of  the  coal  for- 
mation ;  to  dwell  upon  them  at  greater  length  than  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  tonor  of  our  object,  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  would 
usurp  too  much  of  our  space.  For  much  of  what  has  been  said,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  able  geological  works  of  P^of.  Eichardson,  and 
acknowledge  our  obligations  with  a  high  sense  of  appreciation 
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of  his  researches.  With  these  examples,  therefore,  we  most  leave 
this  branch  of  the  satject,  ahd  proceed  to  the  direct  consideratioii 
of  the  great  anthracite  coal  beds  now  before  119. 

DISCOVERY  OP  ANTHRACITB  COAL. 

The  disoorerj  of  coal  in  th^. Lehigh  district  is  said  tf>  have  been 
purely  accidentiid.  There  had  been  legends  of' long  standing, ,  sup- 
posed to  have' emanated  Sfrom  the  Indians,  that  ooal  abounded  in  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania;  and  among  some  of  the  credulous  German 
farmers  in  Lehigh,  Berks,  Lancaster,'  &c.,  one  is  occasionally  re- 
minded of  them,  and  grave  intimations  thrown  out  that  «eal  is 
reposing  in  "  certain  places''  beneath  the  luxuriant  soil  of  those 
oounties.  Such  traditionary  reports  pirevailed  for  a  long  time  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  territory  now  oomprising  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  anUiracite  regions,  a»d  if  similar  ones  in  the  counties 
above  named  should  ever  bei  realised  in  the  same  happy  manner,  all 
vrill  unite  in  admiration  of  the  Genhaa  stoicisnt  with  which  they  are 
still  maintained  by  the  **  older,  inhabitants.'^  The  story  of  its  dis- 
covery near  Mauch  Chunk,  in  the  present  county  qf  Carbon,  is 
doubtless  already  familiar  to.  many.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  curious 
and  romantic  in  itself,  and  is  fraught  with  such  miraculous  results 
upon  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot 
omit  it  here.  The  account  was  gtven  by  the  late  Dr.  Junes,  of  Phila- 
delphia^ who,  in  the  year  1804^  in  company  with  Anthony  Morris,  Esq. 
of  the  same  city,  visited  some  lands,  held  jointly  by  them,  near 
Sharp  Mountain.    ~ 

*'  In  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage,  we  reached  the  summit  of  Mauch 
Chunk  mountain,  the  present  site  of  anthracite  coal.  At  the  time 
there  were  only  to  be  seen  three  or  four  small  pits,  wh^ch  had 
the  appearance  of  the'  Commencement  of  rude  wells,  into  one  of 
which  our  guide,  PhiHp  Ginter,  descended  with  great  ease,  and  threw 
up  some  pieces  of  coal  for  our  examination.  After  which,  whilst  wel 
lingered  on  the  spot,  contemplating  ^e  wildness  of  the  scene,  honest 
Philip  amused  us  with  the  following  narrative  of  the  original  dis- 
covery, of  this  most  valuable  of  minerals,  now  promising,  from  its 
general  diffusion,  so  much  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  a  gvei^t  portion 
of  the  United  States. 

**  He  said  that  when  he  first  took  up  his  residenoe  in  that  district  of 
country,  he  built  himself  a  rough  cabin  in  the  forest,  and  supported 
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his  &mily  by  the  proceeds  of  his  rifle ;  being  literally  a  hunter  of  the 
backwoods..  l%e  gai^  he  shot,  including  bear  and  deer,  ho  carried 
to  the  nearest  store,  and  exchanged  for  other  necessaries  of  life.  But 
at  this  particular  time,  to  whidi  he  then  alluded,  he  was  without  a 
supply  of  food  for  his  fomily ;  and  after  being  out  all  day  with  his 
gun  in. quest  of  it,  he  was  returning,  towards  evening,  over  the 
Mauoh  Chunk  inountain,  entirely  unsuccessful  and  disappointed ;  a 
driszling  rain  beginning  to  foil,  and  night  rapidly  approaching,  he 
bent  his  course  homeward,  considering  himself  <me  <^  the  most^br- 
$ahm  of  human  beings.  As  he  strode  slowly  oyer  the.  ground,  his 
foot  stumbled  against  something,  which,  by  the  stroke,  was  driTen 
before  him;  observing  it  to  be  black,,to  distinguish  which  there  was 
just  light  enough  remaining  he^took  it  up,  and  as  he  had  often  list- 
ened to  the  tractions  of  the  oouhtry  of  the  esdstenoe  of  coal  in  the 
vieinitj,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  be^a  portion  of  that  sUme- 
coal,  of  which  he  had  heard.  He  aooordin^y  carefblly  took  it  with 
him  to  the  cabin,  and  the  next  day  carried  It  to  Colonel  Jacob  Weiss, 
residing  at^  what  vras  then  knibwn  by  the  m^ne  ^  Fort  Alleib— 
(erected  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  J'ralikHn.)  The  Colonel,  who  was 
alive  to  tiie  sutgect^  broii^  the  specimen  with  him  to  Philadelphia, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  John  Nicholson  and  Michael' 
Hillegas,  Esqs.,  and  also  to  Charles  Cist,  a  printer,  who  ascertiuned 
its  nature  and  qualities,  and  aatborized  the  Colonel  to  pay  Gintw  for 
his  discovery,  upon  his  pointing  out  the  precise  ^t  where  he  found 
the  coaL  This  was  readily  done  by  acceding  ta  Qinter's  proposal  of 
getting,  through  the  regular  forms  of  the  patentpoffice,  the  titie  for  a 
small  tract  of  land,  which  he  supposed  had  never  .been  taken  up,' 
comprising  the  mill-eeat  on  which  he  after>icards  built  the  mill  which 
afforded  us  the  lodging  of  the  preceding  night,  and  which  he  after- 
wards v^as  unhappily  deprived  of  by  the  daim  of  a  prior  survey .'' 

Coal  was  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  and  searches  for  it  had  been  made  repeatedly— but 
the  coal  found  was  so  different  ftom  any  previously  biowKi,  tiiat  it 
was  deemed  utterly  vaiueless-*more  especially  as  no  means  oopld  be 
devised  to  btim  it  Searches  for  it  were  abandoned,  at  least  for  a 
time,  when  a  blacksmith,  by  the^name  of  Whetstone»  luckily  chanced 
upon  some,  and  immediatdy  undertook  to  use  it  in  ^  shop.  After 
experimenting  with  it  for  a  short  time,  his  efforts  proved  sueoessful, 
and  his  triumph  having  been  duly  communicated,  in  the  shape  of 
14 
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local  gossip,  to  thecituens  of  the  snrroimduig  neighborhood,  atten- 
tion waSiYory  soon  after  directed  to  the  expediency  of  institating 
farther  in^niiies  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deposit^  and  its 
applicability  for  other  purposes.  Among  those  who  at  a  very  early 
periiod  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  existence  X)f  coal 
in  this  district,  was  the  late  Judge  Oooper ;  and  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  such  persons  thmi  searches  were  continued  tlm>ug^  eir- 
cumstanoes  and  prejudices  at  once  discouraging,  and  seemingly  fool- 
hardy. Among  the  first,  if  they  were  not  the  first,  who  undertook 
explorations  for  ooel,  were  the  Messrs.  Potts.  They  made  examina- 
tions at  Tarious  points  along  the  old  Sunbury  road,  but  in  no  instance 
did  success  attend  them.  The  late  Williiun  Morris,  soon  after  the 
operations  of  Messrs.  Potts  were  terminated*  became  proprietor  of 
most  of  the  lands  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill ;  i^id  about  the 
year  1800  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  coal,  and  in  the-  same 
year  took  a  consideral^e  quantify  4o  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  held  forth  its  peculiar  yirtues,  and  vast  future  importance — 
all  his  efforts  to  conyince  thci  people  of  its  adaptation  to  use  {Hro^ed 
aAx)rtiye ;  and  when,  occasionally,  an  individual  was  found  who  could 
be  induced,  through  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  to  coincide 
in  the  merits  of  "  stone-coal,"  the  well-known  Unes^ 

A  hmui  eonvinoed  agauiit  his  iciU, 
Is  of  thd  same 'opinion  atill —  ' 

would  be  inyotuntarily' forced  upon  his  mind;  and  finally  he  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  dispose  of  his  lands,  and  Abandon  his  projects 
as  altogether  fruitiess* 

We  do  not  loiow  that  any  farther  notice'  had  now  been  ti^en  of 
this  coal,  for  six  or  seven  ^ears  afterwards.  Peter  Bastons  made 
some  discoveries  of  its  deposit,  while  erecting  the  Forge  in  Schuyl- 
kill Valley ;  and  a  blacksmitii,, named  David  Berlin,  continued  to  im- 
prove upon  the  suggesticms  of  Whetstone,  (who,  by  this  time,  had 
discontinued  business,  and  perhaps  left  the  vicinity)  and  imparted 
hi9  successes  freely :to  others  of  bis  craft  But  few,  however,  could 
be  prev^ed  upon  to  use  it  Prejudice— prejudice  was  ever  ke^  and 
it  seemed  to  keep  men  of  ordinary  spirit  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Men  of  iron  nerve  oouM  only  oppose  themselves  to  the  current 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1810,  a  practical  chemist  combining 
science  with  practice,,  made  such  an  analysis  of  the  coal  of  this  re- 
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gioD,  ns  oonyinoed  hun  that  there  waa  inheirent  in  ibe  maas  all  iih« 
piopertiefl  suitable  for  oombostibn.  He  therefore  ereicted  a  furnace 
in  a  small  yacant  l^nuie  on.  Front  street,  between  Philadelf^hia  and 
Kensin^n,  to  which  he  appli'ed  ijiree  strong  bellows.  By  this  means 
he  obtained  such  an  immense  whUe  heat  from  the  co&l,  that  platina 
itself  could  have  been  melted  I  From  tiiis  experiment  was  derired 
such  proofs  of  its  qualities,  as  ultimate! j  faTOred  its  general  introduc- 
tion into  that  city. 

But  although  it  might  easily  be  inferred  that  such  experiments 
could  not  fail  to  have  secured  for  it  immediate  favor,  yet  such  was  by 
no  means  the  fact.  Intelligent  men^  it  is  true,  calmly  deliberated 
over  the  sulgect,  but  that  was  all — ^the  ^me  had  not  yet  oome  to  act. 
Two  years  after  Uus,  the  late  Qol.  George  Shoemaker  and  Nicholas 
Allen  discovered  coal  on  a  piece  of  land  whidi  they  had  but  recently 
purchased — ^in  times  past  called  Ctotreville — situate  about  one  mile 
from  i^ottsviUe.  They  raised  several  wagon-loads  of  it,  but- no 
purchaser  could  be  found.  Mr.  Allen  soon  became  disheartened,  and 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  landjs  to  his  partner ;  who,  having  re- 
ceived some  encouragement  fVom  certain  citusens '  of  Philadelphia, 
persevered  in  his  operations.  He  got  out  a  e(msiderable  quantity, 
and  forwarded  ten  wagon-lo^s  to  Philadelphia^  in  quest  K>f  a  market. 
Its  arrival  there  was,  as  usual,  greeted  with  the  warmest  pft^udke, 
and  there  were  few  who  appeared  to  evince  any  curiosity  or  interest 
inUie  subject  Nearly  every  one  consideied  it  a  sort  of  ttonCf  and, 
saving  that  it  was  a  "  peculiar  stone'^-^-a  stone^al— they  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of.  making  fire  with  Any  oUier  kind  of  stone! 
Among  all  those  who.  examined  the  coala,  but  few  persons  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  purchase,  and  they  only  a  small  quantity, 
**  to  try  it ;"  but  alas  I  tiiie  trials  were  unsuccessful  I  The  purchasers 
denounced  Colonel  Shoemaker  as  a  vile  impostor  and  an  arrant  cheat ! 
Their  denunciations  went  forth  throughout  the  city,  and  Col.  Shoe- 
maker, to  escape  an  arrest  for  swindling  and  imposture,  with  which 
he  was  threatened,  drove  thirty  miles,  out  of  his  way^  in  a  circuitotis 
route,  to  avoid  ihe  officers  of  (he  law  I  He  returned  home,  heart-sick 
with  his  adventure.  ]?u<^  fortunately,  i^ong  the  few  purchasers  of 
hb  coal«  were  a  firm  of  iron  fieictors  in  Delaware  county,  who,  hav- 
ing used  it  successfully,  prodidmed  the  astounding  fact  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  The  current  of  prejudice  thereafter  began  to 
waver  somewhat;  and  new  experiments  were  made  at  iron  works 
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on  the  Schuylkill,  with  like  cta($ce88,  the  reralt  of  which  was  also  aii« 
noonced  by  the  ^ress.  From  tius  lime,  anthracite  began  gradually 
to  put  down  its  enemies — and  among  the  more  intelligent  people,  its 
future  value  was  predicted. 

The  first  successful  experiment  to  gmercUe  steam -wiih  anthracite 
coal,  was  made  in  1825,  at  the  iron  works  at  Phoenixville.  PrcTiously, 
however,  John  Price  Wetherill,  of  Philadelphia,  made  several  efforts  to 
accomplish  this,  at  his  lead  wotkA — ^but  we  have  understood  that  he 
only  partially  succeeded. 

l^e  wiU  now  pass  by  three  or  four  years,  during  whidi  little  wor- 
thy of  note  occurred,  and  be^ld  the  ocud  trade,  in  the  first  smiles  of 
infancy,  starting  into  active  existence.  As  early  as  1812  the  forests 
in  this  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  tiiie  vidnity  of  many  of  the 
priixcipal  towns  of  the  a^jou^^  counties,  began  rapidly  to  disappear. 
Cord  woody  and  every  description  of  building  timber,  were  held  at 
l£gh  prices — the  former,  during  the  winter  months  frequently  rang- 
ing between  thirteen  and  sixteen  dollars  per  cord.  There  were  no 
improvements  except  turnpike  roads,  by  which  the  magnificent  tim- 
ber of  some  of  the  more  distant  counties  could  be  reached ;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  population  and  business  increased,  atten- 
tion was  direeted  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  navigable  the  Schuyl- 
kill rlver^  It  wi^  originally  designed  for  the  prodiicts  of  the  forest, 
the  mine^  and  the  field ;  all  of  which  a^unded'in  the  counties  drained 
by  this  stream,  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  forests^  especially, 
were  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  height  and 
symmetrical  beauty  of  the  trees ;  and  among  intelligent  oapitalists 
little  doubt  was  now.  entertained  as  to  the  destiny  which  awuted  the 
product  of  the  mine — satisfied  that  it  needed  but  a  fair  start  to  ensure 
its  onward  pfOgre^. 

We  have  tiius  glanced  at  some  of  the  leading  incidents  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  coal  trade ;  it  now  remains  to  oonsidei^ 
the  position,  dimensions,  and  structure  of  the  coal  basins  themselves, 
which,  ever  since  their  discovery,  have  annually  grown  in  value  and 
importance,  and,  in  their  future  bearing*  upon  tiie  economy  of  trade, 
are  more  important  to  thi  people  <^  Pennsylvania  than  idl  the  gold 
of  California. 
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QBOORAPHICAL  POfilTiOK  0»  THB  COAT*  REGIONS. 

LocALrrT.-^Tlie  anthracite  formation  of  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the 
Counties  of  Scha^lkill,  Dauphiiiy  tiehanon,  Carbon,  Northumberland, 
Coliunftia,  and  Luzerne,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  State.  Jt  is  watered  by  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh 
rivers,  and  their  numerous  tributary  branches. 

ExTBNT.^-^The  anthracite  "ftirmation  of  Pennsylvania  may  be 
divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  or  large  coal  regions ;  the  first, 
or  most  southern  divistota,  being  known  ajs  the  Sputh  An^racite 
R^on;  the  second  division  called  the  Middle  Anthracite  Region, 
and  the  third  grand  division  is  known  as  the  North  Anthracite  Re- 
gioii,  or  Wyoming  Coal-field.  ,     -       o 

The  three  great  anthracite  regions  may  again  be  divided  into  coal 
districts,  as  follows,  viz. :  The  coal  dieitricts  conta^ied  in  the  south 
anthracite  region,  commencing  at  its  eastete  end,  and  continuing 
^ence  westward^  are  the  Lehigh.  Tamaqua,  Tuscarora,  Schuylkill 
Valley,  Pottsvflle,  Minersville,  Swdtara,  and  t|ie  Lykens'  Valley,  and 
Dauphin-*-the  Lykens*  Valleys  being  the  north  fork,  and  the  Dauphin 
Hhe  south  fork  of  the  western  extension  of  die  south  anthracite  re- , 
gion.  -  . 

The  middle  anthracite  re^on,  commencing  at  the  western  end,  and 
continuing  theno*  eastwasd,  bad,  the  Siiamokin,  Mahanoy,  Girards* 
vUle^  and  Quaqnake  coal  di^tricts^;  together  with  the  smsJl  detached 
coal  basins  contiguous  to  the  Lehigh  river,  as  the  Beaver  M^ow, 
Hasleton,  Musk  Creek,  Sandy  <]!reek,  and  others  of  stiH  smaller 
area. 

The  north  anthracite  region,  commencing  west  and  continuing 
thence  north-eaetward,  hae  the  Shickshlnny,  Wilkeabarre,  Newport, 
Pittston^  Lackawanna,  pud  Carbondale  coal  districts. 

The  south  anthracite  region  extends  in  length  from  its  eastern 
point-like  end,  near  the  Lehigh,  to  its  western  terminus  near  the  Sus- 
quehsnna— -a  distance  of  about  iseventy-five  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth,  including  the^ooal  fontiation  on  Broad  Mountain,  Ib  about  six 
miles.  This  measurement  is  acrpM  the  widest  and  central  portion  of 
the  region,  and  wiU  only  hold  good  for  a  short  distance.  The  average 
width  of  coal  ground  of  tiie  south  aathraoiie  region  is  not  more  than  * 
about  two  miles.    Thia  region,  as  haa  already  b^en  remarked,  is  spread 
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like  a  canoe,  being  broadest  at  PottsyiUe,  and  gradually  contracting  at 
each  end  at  the  Suaquehadna  and  the  Le- 
high. Thus,  utTamaqua,  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Pottayille,  the  basii^  is  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  strata  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
figure,  50,  which  we  extract  from  the  book 
of  the  kte  Richard  C.  Taylor. 

The  middle  anthracite  region,  with  the 
det^tched  coal  basins  at  its  eastern  part,  on 
the  Lehigh,  extends  in  length  to  its  points 
like  terminus  at  its  western  end,  which 
point  is  about  seven  miles  east  from  tiie 
riyet  Susquehanna — a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles.  The  middle  region  will  aven(ge 
nearly  as  much  c(>a2  grxmnd  as  the  first 
named  region. 

The  nor£h  antihracite  region  exttods 
from  its  i&orth-eastem  end,  on  the  head 
waters  of  La^okawanna  oreek,  to  its  west- 
em  point  at  BkickshixiDy,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  sixty  miles.  This  will 
not  average  so  great  an  area  of  coal 
ground  aff  either  of  the  other  two  great 
'  regions. 
V/i  ^H**— .«_  **  Within  tibe  limits  of  the  three  great  an- 
thracite regions,  are  ridges  and  spaces 
composed  of  conglomerate,  red  shale,  and 
sandstone  stratc^  which  lie  between,  and 
E^eparate  froib  each  other  the  several  ba- 
sins' of  each  of  the  three  great  divisions. 
In  this  stratification  no  coal  exists.  The 
value  of  the  land  wHich  contains  the  coal 
is  calculated  by. taking  into  consideration 
the  number,  thickness,  character,  and  qua- 
lity of  the  veins  of  mineral  in  each  particu- 
lar place,  and  from  their  adaptation  for  min- 
iiig  to  advantage,  and  theit  accessibility  to  market. 
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GBOLOG^CAL  OHAmACTEE  OF  THE  A5THEACITB  CpAL 
FOBMATION.  -* 

The  anthracite  formation  of  Pennsylvania,  as  regards  its  goolo^cal 
oharaeter,  especially  in  the  south  region,  is  very  much  distorted, 
and  the  coal  veins  disturbed,  and  irregular  in  their  courses.  In 
wfltrlung  the  mines /bol^,  both  of  a  hard  and  soft  nature,  or,  in  other 
wotds,  rock  and  slate,  (dr  'v^hat  ifi  not  inappropriately  named  dirt 
fauUSf  some  of  which'  are  of  great  magnitude)  are  frequently  met  with, 
which  not  only  prove  a  great  loss  to  the  'owners  of  the  properties  in 
which  they  occur,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  coal,  but  are  often 
a  serious  inoontenienoe  to  the  prosecution  of  the  mine,  and  a  great 
drawback  upon  the  profits  of  the  operators  and  lessees  of  the  colliery, 
someiimed  occasioning  the  abandonment  of  the  work  altogether. 

In  the  middle  anthracite  region,  taking  as  an  index  the  mines  in 
operation,  the  exploration's  )^ready  made,  and  this  general  kind  ap- 
pearance of  tfaie  rocks,  and  great  regularity  of  the  surface,  it  is  pre? 
Bumed  that  faults  will  not.  be  fbund  to  exist  to  any  great  extent. 
Indeed,  the  whole  geological  character  of  the  middle  aiithracifce  re- 
gion-Mihe  general  order  and  range  of  the  stratification  being  so  uniform 
and  un<JUsturbed— goes  for  to  prove  ^at  fauUs  of  any  magnitude 
will  be  rarely  encountered.  The  mountains  are  very  hfgh,  the 
ooal  veins,  espedally  thctoe  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  series,  are  gene- 
rally thick,  and  Orop  out  high  up  the  mountain  sides;  therefore, 
an  ineriiaustable  amount  of  coal,  of  the  very  best  quality,  may  be 
safely  calculated  upon  as  existUig  in  this  coal  region. 

In  the  nortii  region  the  general  character  of  the  strata  is  undu- 
lating, and  comparatively  flat  to  vrhat  is- found  in  the  south  or  middle 
regions.  The  coal  veins,  which  are  those  of  the  bottom  of  the  for- 
mation, are  generally  of  great  thickness,  and  of  good  quality,  but  in 
quantity  there  is  not  that  average  amount  per  acre  of  coal  as  is 
found  in  the  otiier  great  regions.  Hiis  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  slightly' undulating  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  fVom  the  wa- 
ters of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  JRiver,  which  flow 
through  the  central  part'  of  the  coal  valley,  having  changed  its 
course,  from  time  to  time,  and  swept  or  washed  away  much  of  the 
coal,  leaving  in  places  sand  and  gravel  banks  that  cover  considerable 
area  of  surface.  The  great  Wyoming  flats  indicate  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  river. 
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The  basis  of  the  anihiraoite  formation  of  Pennsyjyania  is  a  eon- 
glomerate  rockf  oonsisting  of  white  quarti  pebbles  of  Tarioos  siies, 
imbedded  in  a  strong  siHceous  cement  $  underneath  the  oonglomerate 
lA  a  thick  mass  of  red  shale  and  sandstone  stntta^  which  completely 
encirdeS;  i»  a  contintious  mountain  chain,  the  three  great  anthracite 
regions  of  the  State.  ' 

-The  conglomera^,  where  the  measdres  are  perpendipohw^  forms 
high  massive  walls  of  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  moonteins  which 
bound  the  coal  regions^  and  divide  the  coal  basins ;  and  it  is  of  such 
a  durable,  undecomposing  nature*  that  in  some  places  where  the 
strata  is  on  edge»  it  rises  a  natural  wall  twenty  to  tlurty  filet  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  cre^t  of  the  mountain,  and  not  more 
than  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness  from  the  base  up.  In  otiier 
places  it^es  m  maste  in  immense  blocks,  coyered  with  a  variety  of 
moss — ^giyilig  it  an  imposing,  extraordinary  rough,  and  romantic  ap- 
pearance, as  in  the  valley  of  the  Swatara,  Wolf  €reek,  etc. 

As  the  coal  measures — ^from  their  highly  inclined  angle  of  dip, 
which  are  in  some  places  in  the  mocpitain  that  i^rms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  south  anthracite  deal  region*  overtilted-^ass  to  a 
lesser  iUigle  of  inclination,  which  gradually  decreases  in  proceeding 
northward  over  the  three  great  anthracite*  regions — the  donglome- 
'  Yfite  becomes  more  thin  and  less  abrupt  in  its  chan^cter ;  and,  indeed, 
its  ntuation  is  at  time»  only  marked  by  the  loose  detached  white 
pebble  stobea  scattered  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  tbe  cement 
which,  binds  the  parts  together  being  in  eoine  situations  of  a  more 
decomposing  quality  Uian  it  is.  at  other  places. 

The  red  shale,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  the  actbn  of  water, 
decomposes  very  freely,  aud  is  the  great  reason  why  the  general 
character  of  the  meuntaius  which  f<Mrm  the  boundaries  of  the  coal 
regions  are  so  steep  as  they  are  found  to  be  where  streams  of  any 
sixe  run  along  their  base ;  while  the  conglomerate  on  their  summits 
renudns  undisturbed  a  rpck  of  ages,  un^  the  Ired  shale,  on  which  it 
reposes,  crumbles  away,  and  thus  these  immense  rocks  are  hurled 
from  their  elevated  natural  position  into  the  valleys  below,  and  thus 
ore  immense  boulders  of  the  conglomerate  carried  away  from  their 
native  beds  to  great  distances.  "^     . 

The  south  anthracite  region  contains  several  elongated  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  axis  of  stratification.  The  general  order  of  the  coal 
veins  range  parallel  with  the  mouniain  .chains  that  bound  the  sides 
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of  the  tronghfl  or  basins,  wliich  ii  in  an  east 'uid  west  direction— the 
g^^ral  dip  of  ihe  veins  being  north  and  south. 

The  first  or  south  axis  or  trough  of  ooal  strata,  of  Hie  south  an- 
thraci|;e  region,  is  bounded  by  Sharp  Mountain^on  the  south,  and  by 
a  range  of  hills,  parallel  yriiti  Sharp  Mountain,  on  the  north.  THis 
axis  is  in  shape  like  a  canoe,  it^  greatest  width  b^ing  about  the  town 
of  Pottsyillet  whicht  in  that  plaoe,  is  something  over  half  a  mile.  The 
eastern  terminus  of  this  kds  is  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Siiddle- 
port,  The^ western  terminus  is  near  the  Susquehanna.  Its  continua- 
tion westward^  forms  the  southern  fork  of  ooal  strata  in  Dauphin 
district.  The  extreme  length  of  this  axis  is  about  .fi%  miles.  At 
each  terminus  of  this  axiS;  or  trough  of  ooal  strata,  the  bottom  veins 
end  in  a  point,  and  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  plaoe  of  the 
same  veins, in  the  central  part 

In  the  commei^cement  of  minijig  operations  in  Schuylkill  county, 
and  indeed  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  considered  by  many- 
persons  who  profess  a  knowledge  o^  these  matters,  that  the  range  of 
Coal  veins  in  Sharp  Mouixtain,  which  are  what  is  termed  overtiUed 
from  the  perpendicular,  are  not  identical  with  thoi^e  veins  worked  on  . 
the  opposite  side  of  this  na^rrow  trou]^  or  synclinal  axis^t.  e.  they 
are  not  the  uprising  to  the  south  of  the  co«iL  veins  worked  in  the 
range  of  hiUs  on  the  north  side  of  the  trough,  and  which  dip  td  the 
south,  and  the  sections  hitherto  made  and  published  tend  to  show 
that  the  veins  on  the  north  side  of  Uie  axisaie  not  connected  with 
those  of  Sharp  Mountain.  It  is  true  thM  the  coal  veins  of  both*  sides 
of  this  synclinal  axis  dip  in  the  same  direction  to  the  south — ^those 
of  Sharp  Mountain  on  ^e  south  side  the  axis,  at  an  angle  of  about 
80"  to  85^  and  those  on  the  hills  en  the  north  side  the  axis,  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  50°,  and  60°, — ^yet  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove, 
the  fact  that  the  south  and  north,  ranges  conned  with  each  other,  ai^d 
will  be  found  to  basin  beneath  the  surface  in  the  valley. 

In  an  excavation  at  PottsviUe,  made  in  the  centre  of  the  two  ranges 
of  coal  strata  of  the  first  or  south  synclinal  axis,  is  developed  the 
curvature  of  the  axis, — the  stratification  of  rock  pverlayipg  the  upper 
vein  of  coal  Is  regularly  continued  and  unbroken  from  one  side  of  the  < 
range  to  the  other,  and  at  the  extreme  ends  of  this  elongated  trough, 
item  the  bottom  veins  of  coal  being  highly  elevated,  and  their  dip 
thereby  consi^derably  decreased,  they  show  the  axis  to  be  perfect 
throughout,  and  the  south  and  north  ranges  identical  and  connected 
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with  ea<^  other.  Thus  we  have  at  the  extremes  ends  of  the  first  sjn- 
clival  axis,  the  bottom,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  top  of  the  stratifi 
cation  of  which  it  is  composed;  in  a  perfect  and  regular  basin-like 
and  sjndinal  order-clearly  connecting  the  coal  veins  which  are 
found  in  Sharp  Mountain,  the  south  'tide  of  the  axis,  with  those  in 
the.  small  range  of  hills,  the  north  side  of  the  axis. 

A  very  important  experiment  has  recently  been  made  at  St.  Clur, 
in  this  basin,  v^hich'goes  to  prove  that  the  white  ash  veins  of 
Mine  Hill  and  Broad  Mountain  run  into,  the  Schuylkill  basin, 
where  they  underlie  the  red  ash  coal.  At  the  anticlin^  axis,  at  the 
place  above  named,  a  shaft  was  lately  sunk,  which,  after  penetrating 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  struck  a  vein  of  white  ash  coal, 
Ijring  nearly  horizontal,  and  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  result  of 
this  discovery  is,  that  the  Schuylkill  basin  necessarily  contains  a 
much  larger  amount  of  Coal,  to  the  acre,  than  any  other  basin  of  either 
of  the  three  great  regions,  and  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, renders  die  value  of  the  land  correspondingly  great.  The 
value  of  coal  land,'  in  this  basiii,is  moreover  greatly  increased  by  the 
,  inclined  position  which  the  coal  strata  occupy,  thus  afibrding  a  greater 
afiwuni  of  coal  to  the  acre,  thati  if  they  lay  flat  or  horizontal.  An 
acre  of  coal  land,  in  Schuylkill  county,  estimated  at  Wenty-five  cents 
per  ton,  is  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  such  prices,  high  as  they  may  now  seem,  will  be 
freely  realized.  A  single  vein  of  coal  in  tie  Mine  Hill  region,  for 
.  several  y^ars  past,  has  returned  an  annual  rental  of  over  $62,000  to 
the  proprietors,  firom  four  or  five  colliery  works  in  operation  upon  it; 
and  the  same  tract  will  probably  continue  to  yield  a  like  sum  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  prejudice  against  the  productive  value  of  .coal  lands  was  early 
created  by  the  scenes  of  speculation  which  formerly  involved  them, 
and  from  thdr  outside  connection  with  ill-conceived  improvements. 
The  day  for  speculation,  however,  is  about  disappearing ;  and  people 
are  nOw  awaking  tdia  sense  of  the  true  and  bonajide  value  of  coal 
lands,  which  must  henceforth  greatly  increase  with  the  increasing 
annual  demands  of  the  trade.  We  repeat,  therefore;  what  we  know 
*toH)e  the  fact,  that  an  acre  of  coal  land,  favorably  situated  in  Schuyl- 
kill county  is  worth,  on  a  fair  average,  at  least  three  times  the  amount 
of  money  of  a  similar  acre,  situated  in  other  districts  where  the  strata 
are  horizontal,  the  Veins  flaiened  out,  the  coal  necessarily  soft,  and 
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the  facilities  for  mining  correspondingly  unpaired.  The  value. of 
SdiujimU  county  land  is  also  greatly  increased  by.  the  fEicilities  for 
transportation  to  market,  the  numerous  lateral  roads  penetrating 
eVery  coal  district,  and  the  natural  adaptoiion  of  the^  county  for 
mining  purposes.  In  respect  to  market,  this  coal  region  is  the 
nearest,  and  fbr  all  time  to  oooae  most  rule  the  destiny*  of  the  trade. 
The  reiJ  fixture  value  of  its  ooal  land  is^  in  our  opinion,  far  beyond 
estimate.  The  gold  of  California,  centred  in  one  huge  stupendous 
lump,  could  not  purchase  a  single  basin  of  it,  were  we  the  fortunate 
owner!  ' 

In  his  description  of  the'  Sharp  Mountain  range  of  coal  strata,  our 
State  Geologist  and  myself*  do  not  agree,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  give  his  remarks  thereoi)  in  full,  with  the  reason  why 
my  opinion  and  his  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  to  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  coal  formation.  Prof*  Rogers,  in  his  second  report 
on  the  Geological  exploration  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  80,  says:  ''By 
far  the  most  conspicuous  nortii  and  south  disruption  of  the  coal 
measures  and  their  southerh  conglomerate  barrier,  is  displayed  in  an 
enormous  dislocation  of  the  entire  ch^n  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  about 
nine  utiles  east  of  PottsviUe,  by  which  tiie  whole  mass  of  the  moun- 
tion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  break,  has  been  moved  northward, 
through  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  throwing,  of  Course*  all  the  coal 
seams  far  out  of  their  regular  position.'^  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  place  referred  to  by  Professor  Rogers,  as  above,  I  find  that  no 
evidence  is  shown  that  ^e  coal  measures  of  Sharp  Mountain  hav« 
been  moved  northward,  pr  in  any  way  displaced ;.  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  uniform  regularity*  is  maintained  in  this  part  of  the  coal 
,  region.  The  Sharp  Mountain,  it  is  true,  is  npt  continued  eastward 
further  than  the  place  referred  to,  for  the  reason  that  the  coal  mea- 
sures of  the  first  synclinal  axis  of  the  south  anthracite  region  having 
terminated  there.  The  coal, veins  of  this  axis,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  gradually  elevated  as  they  approach  this  point,  one  vein  basining 
out  after  another,  until  the  last  or  bottom  vein  of  the  axis  runs  up 
on  the  table  land  at  th^  end  of  the  mountain,  bounded  by  the  con- 
glomerate. The  red  shale  at  the  termination  of  the  axis,  from  its 
soft  decomposing  nature,  forms  an  abrupt  declivity,  occasioned  by  the 
streams  which  flow  down  its  sides  into  the  valley  below — and  this  is 

*  Wm.  F.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Geologist  and  Hiniog  Engineer,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted Ibr  a  portion  of  these  remarks  on  the  Geological  stnxetare  of  the  coal 
ftvmalioii* 
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the  ' "  conspicudus  north  and  south  digruption'^  of  Mr.  Bogeta. 
Further  north  than  the  termination  of  the  first  axis,  another  nkonn- 
tain  (not  Sharp  Monntun,)  .bonn()s  the.  south  side  of  the  second  axis 
of  coal  strata  of  the  south  anthracite  region.  - 

The  second  synclinal  axis  lies  betw^n  the  range  of  hills  before 
named,  and  a  range  ftu^ther  north,  which,  in  the  Ticinitj  of  PottsviUe, 
IS  called  Peach  Mountain.  The  coal  yeins  of  the  Peach  Mountain 
range  are  very  mudi  contorted  in  tiiair  disposition,  having  several 
undulations  or  axis  of  &  minor  synclinal  and  anticlinal  character. 
In  the  more  elevated  land  along  the  range  of  Peach  Mountain,  the 
curvatures  of  the  coal  veins  are  more  duplicated  than  they  are  in  the 
low  parts  of  this  mountain  range.  A  better  development  of  this 
peculiar  coal  formation  may  be  seen  in  the  lands  norliiTeast  of  Middle- 
portr  whe)re  the  curvatures,  of  the  strata  ai«  more  numerous  and 
'exposed  by  actual  workings,  than  may  be  found  in  any  other  position 
along  the  entire  range 

The  uprising  of  the  coal  veins  at  this  place  forms  several  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  axis — the  lower  veins  curve  over  bi^re  they  reach  the 
surface,  and  .the  upper  ones  lie  over  them  in  an  uniform  way.  In 
some  places^  where  denudation  has  taken  place,  the  continuify  of  the 
saddle,  or  anticlinal  curve  of  the  upper  veins,  is  washed  ofi^  and  the 
same  veins  form  several  north  and  Qouth  dips,  which,  previous  to  the 
nature  of  the  forini^tion  having  been  clearly  understood,  were  takra 
for  so  many  different  and  distinct  veins  of  coal.  This  knisconstruction 
of  the  true  geological  (Character  of  the  veins,  and  ^e  reason  why  so 
many  outcrops  are  exposed^  not  being  considered,  led  to  a  great 
mahy  errors  in  the  estimation  of  the  real  value  of  the  coal  land  in  the 
Peach  Mountain  range^  as  regarded  the  quantify  of  mineral  contained 
therein.  In  many  other  places,  too,  in  the^  antiiracite  formation,  tiie 
salne  causes  have,  and  do  even  at  the  presmit  time,  lead  to  similar 
results,  and  is  the  reason  why  erroneous  calculations  are  not  unfre- 
quentiy  made.  r     -  ' 

The  extreme  length  of  the  axis  of  Peach  Mountain  coal  strata  is 
about  thirty-fiv^  miles.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  synclinal  axis 
is  at  the  Old  Summit  coal  mines  on  the  Lehigh  estate.  This,  the 
second  axis,  extends  furtiie^  east  than  the  first  axis  a  distance  of 
about  eleven  miles.  The  western  extreme  point  of  the  second  syn- 
clinal axis  is  about  twenty-five  miles  east  from  th^  western  end  of  the 
south  fc^k.of  coal  strata  in  Dauphin  district,  and  about  fourteen  miles 
cast  from  the  westerii  end  of  the  north  fork  of  coal  strata  in  Lykens* 
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'V  alley  distinct  The  i>oint  of  termination  of  Uie  secoti^  ana  h  ^here 
the  two  before^iamed  fdrks  begin  to  diterge  in  their  westward  pro- 
longation from  their  eonrse  eastward.  The  terminos'  is  seven  ndles 
north-West  ftom  Pmegror^.  In  the  continuation  of  the  i^xis  af  Peach 
Moimtidn  coal  jrtHita,  the  undulations  that  are  found  in  its  central 
part  do  not  continue  tiirough  its  entire  length — as  its  eastern  and 
western  parts^-lbr  as  the  bqttom  coal  teins  of  the  axis  hecome  more 
elerated,  the  curvatures  of  the  strata  are  diminbhed. 

The  third  sjndSnal  axis  is  between  Peach  Mountain  and 'Mine 
Hillt  and  extends  from  the  point-like  terminus  of  the  south  anthracite 
region,  near  the  Lehigh  Itiver,  to  a  similar  terminus^  the  end  of  the 
north  fork  in  the  Lykens'  Valley  district, — a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
ndles.  In  thitf  axis  undulations  and  curvatures  of  tiie  coal  strata  are 
found,  but  not  of  that  frequent  occurrence  as  in  the  Peach  Mountain 
range.  These  undulations  may  be  seen  at'  Rhume  Bun,  in  the 
Xjehigh  district ;  on  Silver  Creek,  in  Schuylkill  Valley  district,  (north 
of  Pinegrove,)  and  in  the  Lykens'  Valley  district. 

The  fourtii  synclinal  axis  of  coal  strata  is  know^  as  the  Broad 
BfouBtain  coal  basin,  which  lies  between  Mine  Hill  and  Broad  Moun- 
tain ;  its  eastern  end  ii  between  the  head  waters  of  Wolf  Greek  lind 
^her  Greek ;  its  Western  end  is  west  of  **  Woplacfton's  or  Raulip's 
tavern;"^   The  length  of  this  axis  is  abput  eleven  miles. 

The  fifth  synclinal  axis  of  coal  strata  is  on  the  summit  of  Broad 
Mountain ;  its  eastern  end  is^  east  of  New  Boston  colliery ;  its  western 
end,  west  of  Raulin's  Run.  -The  length  of  this  axis  is  about  fburteen 
miles.  The  axis  is  narrow,  und  the  coal  is  in  places  washed  off— - 
therefore,  it  it  not  so  valuable  in  point  of  quantity  of  coal  as  it  would 
be  were  tiie  veins  continuous  through  it 

The  foregoing  axis  of  coal  strata  constitute  the  south  anthracite 
region— the  first  grand  divtsion  of  the  anthracite  formation  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  middle  anthracite  region  contains,  as  well  as  the  elongated  syn- 
clinal and  anticlinal  axis  of  coal  strata,  several  smidl  and  detached 
coal  basins. 

Be^een  Blahanoy  Mountain,  the  south  boundary  of  the  middle 
anthracite  r^on,  and  the  mountain  ranging  parallel  thereto,  and  next 
north,  known  as  Locust  Mountain,  are  three  synclinal  and  two  anti- 
clinal axis  of  coal  strata.  The  valley  containing  these  axis  is  about 
twenty-six  miles  in  length.  The  eastern  termination  of  the  axis  is 
15  W 
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aboat  eleyea  miles  east  fVom  GirardsTille,  near  the  .head  waters 
of  the  Mafaanoy  and  source  of  the  tributaries* of  the  Little  SchujI- 
kilL  The  western  termination  is  south  of  Shamokin.  Both  ter- 
niinatioDS  of  this  axis  break  off  in  a  simihir  manner  to  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  first  axis,  in  the  south  anthracite  region.  Locust 
Mountain  is  the  notfh  boundaiy  of  the  Mahanoy,  and  the  south  boun- 
dary of  Shamokin  coal  valley.  The  north  bo\indary  of  Shamokin 
coal  valley  is  Big  Mauntain.  In  the  Shamokin  ooal  valley,  taking  its 
central  part  as  a  section,  there  are  four  synclinal  and  liiree  anticlinal 
axis  of  ooal  strata,  besides  a  roll  of  the  outcrops  of  the  lower  veins  of 
coal  shown  on  the  north  slope  of  Locust  Mountain.  The  first  syncli- 
nal axis  of  the  Shamokin  ooal  valley  is  between  Locust  Mountain  and 
Mount  Garmel  Ridge ;  the  second  between  Mount  Oarmel  Ridge  and 
Mine  Ridge ;  ihe  third  between  Mine  Ridge  and  Goal  Run  Ridge ;  the 
fourth  between  Coal  Run  Ridge  and  Big  Mountain: 

The  anticlinal  axis  are  MountGarmel,  Mine  Ridge  and  Coal  Riln  Ridge. 
The  most  complete  and  beautiful  development  of  the  coal  strata  of 
the  anthracite  formation  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  anticlinal  axis  of 
Mount  Carmel  Ridge,  developed  by  l^e  north  brai^ch  of  Shamokin 
Creek.  The  creek  passes  through  the  axis  at  a  right  angle  to  "the  run 
of  the  ooal  strata,  aboui  five  hundred  yards  west  from  the  centre  turn- 
pike at  Mount  Carmel-^th^  arch  of  sandston,e  rock  is  ci\t  down  per- 
pendicularly, forming  a  beautiful  curve*  and  giving  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  tiie  regularity  and  perfection  of  this  part  of  the  oqal  field. 
The  anticlinal  axis  of  Mine  Ridge  is  likewise  cut  by  the  same  stream, 
and  affords  another  example  of  the  perfection  of  the  co^  strata  of  the 
Shamokin  coal  valley.  Mine  Ridge,  from  the  Centre  turnpike,  g^u- 
ally  rises  into  a  hill  of  great.  Novation  eastward,  where  coal  veins  of 
great  thickness  and  extraordinarily  pure  quality  are  opened — a  strong 
evidence  that  this  ridge  or  axis  of  ooal  strata,  when  thoroughly  deve- 
lopedi  will  prove  to  contain  mineral  in  quantity  and  quality  inferior 
to  few  other  places  in  the  anthnunte  fbnnation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Big  Mountain  contains  the  bottom,  series  of  coal  veins  which  crop 
out  along  its  summit  These  veins  are  the  same  as  those  developed 
in  Locust  Mountain,  the  tluckest  veins  of  the  anthracite  formation: 

The  Shamokin  ooal  valley  extends  in  length  from  its  eastern  termi- 
nus, on  the  headwaters  of  Littie  Schuylkill  and  Quaquake  creeks,  to 
its  western  terminus  within  about  seven  miles  from  the  Susquehann 
a  distance  of  about  foriy  nules. 
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The  eastern  tenninus  of  the  l^uunokin  coal  valley  has  t^o  fotks  of 
coal  strata,  similar  to  the  forks  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  south 
anthracite  region,  but  much  smaller  in  point  of  length  and  width. 

North  of  th^e  forks  are  the  detached  coal  basins  of  Beavet  Meadow, 
Dreok  Creek,  Eazleton,  Black  Creek,  LHtie  Blade  Creek,  Sandy  Creek, 
and  HeU  Kitdien,  extending  one  'after  the  other  northward  to  the 
Nesoopeok  Mountain.  The  Nesoopeck  summit  is  conglomerate^  the 
base  of  the  coal  formation;  and  from  it  to  the  Wyoming  coal  fij^ 
traces  of  the  coal  formation  are  found— a  sufficient  evidence  that  Ihe 
three  great  divisions  of  the  anthracite  fomiation  of  Penn^lvania  were, 
in  ^rmer  timesy  a  connected  and  contipuous  formation  of  coal  strata. 

The  Black  Creek  cOal  basm,  laying  about  one  mile  and  a  half  north 
from  the  Hasleton  coal  basin  collieries,  in  Luzerne  County,  has  for 
W  last  few  years  been  liitraoting'  much  attention,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive explorations  nvade  by  boring  and  shafting  on  the  Black  Creek 
coal  estate,  where  a  mammdth  vein  of  coal  has  bMn  struck  and  passed 
through,  of  tiie  thickness  of  twenty-eight  feet,  and  two  other  veins, 
one  of  six  and  the  other  of  peven  feet;  These  veins  of  coal  are  sup- 
posed to  underlay  the  greater  part  of  tiiis  estate,  and  show  themselves 
to  be  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  &ct,  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
-when  the  Bhick  Creek  coal  basin  shall  be  fully  developed,  it  will  be 
fbund  one  of  the  richest  basins  in  the  Lehigh  coal  field.  This  basin, 
as  fieur  as  the  developments  extend,  would  seem  to  afford  to  the  minet 
easy  facilities  for  taking  out  th6  coal,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Hasle- 
Ion  Bailroady  must  in  a  short  time  render  it  of  gn^t  consideration 
to  those  who  are>now  the  owners  of  the  land.  This  basin  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  lengtii,  and  has  many  advantages  in  procuring  sup- 
plies, such  as  provisions,  ^.,  being  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
beautiful  farming  district  of  Codyngham  Valley,  and  only  separa- 
ted from  it  by  Buck  Mountain. 
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.  The  south  antipracite  region  eoniains  white,  red,  and  gray  ash  coal 
veins.  The  white  ash  are  found  in  the^^Lehigb,  the.  Broad  Mountain, 
the  Mine  Hill,  and  underlie  the  PbttsyiUe  basin..  The  principal 
gray  ash  are  in  the  Peach  Mountain  rangCr  and  lihe  principal  red  iish 
coa}  are  the  soutil^  dipping  veins  of  thcfirst  synclinal  axis.  The  souttt 
fork  in  Dauphin  district  has,  in  its  eastern  end,  a  semi-bituminous 
coal,  which  gradually  changes,  going  westward,  into  a  pure  bitumi- 
nous. A  similar  graduated  ^change  from  on  anthracite  to  a  bitumt- 
nous  coal  is^found  in  the  coal  formation  of  Wales,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  according  to  Professor  Murchison,in  several  coal  fields  in  Bussia 
the  eoal  veins  which  axe  bituminous  at  one  part  of  the  basin,  bedome 
anthracite  at  the  other.  likens'  Yi^ey  district  yields  coal  of  a  semi- 
bituminous  or  free  burhmg  quality.  .  Argillaceous  iron  pre,  both 
nodular  and  in  seams,  is  found  yitoying  i^th.  the  coaj  veins  in  pjacee 
through  th^  coal  region,  and  blabk  band  or  carboniferous  Iron-stone 
is  found  in  tiie  Lykens'  Talley  district. 

In  the  middle  antiiraoite  region  is  found  ^hite,  gray,  and  red  adb 
coaji  veins.  >  In  Big  Mountain  a  superior  vein  t>f  red  iLsh  coal,  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  whidh  bums  very  freely  and  l^vds  no  clinker,  is 
opened  with  vdiite  ash  coal  veins  i^ve  and  below  it  Bed  ash  coal 
veins  are  found  in  oiher  localities  in  this  coal  region.  -  Argillaceous 
iron  ore  in  the  nodular  form,  .and  in  regular  strata,  appears  ^  be  in 
abundance  through  i&is  coal  region ;  and  bog  ore^exists  in  large  bedf 
in  various  places.  Carboniferous  iron-stone  is  likewiie  £)uiid  in  iius 
regioi^  and  may  ultimately- became  an  article  of  great  value  for 
smelting  purposes, 

HISTORY  OF  MEfING  OPERATIONS. 

Schuylkill  District. — like  every  other  branch  of  business,  the 
mining  of  coal  has  undergone  many  striking  changes  and  improve- 
ments, since  its  commencement  We  have  frequent  cause  fbr  aston- 
ishment, while  regarding  the  progress  of  Improvement  in  every  de- 
partment of  busy  life;  and  although  it  would  seem,  standing  upon 
the  platform  of  the  present,  and  taking  in  the  whole  perspective  of 
the  past,  with  its  numerous  shades,  that  we  have  really  achieved  &e 
ne  plus  uUrc^  of  inventive  genius  ;^-4till,  as  the  world  goes  on,  new 
enterprises  are  opened,  new  feelings  are  instilled,  and  new  desires 
a^  to  be  filled  :-^*-80  that  the  j^d  for  thought  and  scientific  knowledge 
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is  oontinaallj  enlarged,  and  ihe  ^gre^  of  inTeiitron  must  always 
be  proportionably  rapid. 

When  openings  were  fi^st  made  for  ooal  in  the  vicinity  of  Fotts- 
ville,  tbe  shafts  were  stink  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  the  qpal  hoisted  in  Jarge  vessels,  by  means  of  a  common  windr 
lass.  As  soon  as  the  water  became  l^ublesome,  which  was  n^nally 
ihe  case  after  penetrating  beyond  thirty  feet,  the  shaft  was  aban- 
doned, and  another  sunk,  and  the  same  simple  process  repeated. 

This  mode,  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  dtifU  (or  openings 
above  water-leveV  running  in  with  a  surlkoe^  suffidently  inclined  to 
drain  off  th&^vrater).  These  Wold  be  opened  at  the  heads  of  teind 
upon  the  hillsides,  and  the  ooal  brought  out  in  wheel-barrows ;  biit 


FIGURE  frl.  ' 

it  was  not  Until  1827  that  raUways  were  introduced  Into  mines,,  and 
f^om  that  period  until  1834  drifts  were  the  only  mode  pursued  for 
mining  coal. 

In  the  meantime,  various  experiments  had  been  made  ibr  the  use 
of  shafts,  the  principal  <me  of  which  was  the  substitution  of  horse- 
power and  the  gin,  for  the  vdndlass,  by  which  means  the  mincers  ^ould 
dear  ihe  water  £rom  the  shaft  with  greater  facility,  and  penetrate 
somewhat  fartiier  down  on  tiie  veins.  But  with  this  grei^t  improve- 
ment, as  it  was  then  regarded,  they  were  enabled  to  run  down  on  the 
vein  for  but  a  comparatively  short,  distance,  and  the  coal  was,  of 
oouTse,  inferior;  for  experience  has  sinoe  demonstrated  .that  the  crop 
of  the  coal  is  never  equal  io  that  taken  oui  at  lower  depths,  where 
the  roof  and  floor  have  attained  the  regularity  and  hardness  so  neces- 
sary for  effective  labor  and  good  coal. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  was  a^tal  and  per^ 

feet  absence  of  etveiy  convenience  which  Is  now  deemed  nec^sssary  for 

mining  operations.    The  country  itself  was,  we  were  about  to  say, 

mMHoftwi^;    but  such  we  'never  could  have  esteemed  it    There 
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never  ioas  a  more  graiic)*  pictaresqne  region,  beantifiil  at  all  eeasona 
grand  in  all  ejes,  preoioi;is  to  the  man  of  science,  the  oapitalist,  and 
to  the  whole  world  of  hosineBe.  But  if  it  l>e  wild  and  .Wntifal  now, , 
when  lealons  art  has  .despoiled  it-  Bomewfalat  of  its  wild  aspeot; 
stripped  the  fountains  of  their  gandy  foliage^  and  levelled  the  vene- 
rable and  sturdy  forest  tr^s  to  the  earth,  with  here  and- there  a  few 
remaining,'  stripp^  of  bark  and  Branehes,  ^s  if  intended  for  monn- 
ments  to  their  perished^  fellows;  what  must  jt  not  hikve  been  when 
the  howls  of  wild  beasts  echoed  in  the  solitary  depths  of  the 
wood&;  in  the  deep  ravines  and  mountain-passes  imtil  then  unex- 
plored by  man  ?  The  country  then,  dotbed  in  its  rich  spring  garb, 
fragrant  with  its  wild-flowetrs^  musical  with  its  numerous  ^treanis, 
majestic  with  its  frowning  cra^  aiM  "precipices,  in  its  general  range 
res^bled  the  green  ocean  '*  into  tempest  tossed,"  and  its  primitive 
silence  was  the  sleep  of  nature,  when,  like  a  miser,  she  h^d  finished 
burying  her  treasures ! 

^t  what  we  wished  to  convey  is,  that  the  country  at  this  pesiod 
was  destitute  of  those  conveniences  for  sustaining  Hfe»  and  for  carry- 
ing on  a  regular  business^  which  are  rightfully  looked  fer  by  the 
laborer.  The  only.inode  of  transporting  doal  from  the  mine,  was  by 
Common  wagons.  Over  roads  at  all  seasons  bad,  and  through  a  country 
in  which,  from  its  mountainous  character  and  wild  slate,  the  horse 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  but  little,  in^comparison  with  what  oould 
be  done  in  a  level  and  more  impsoved  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  ^ficulties,  the  work  was  s^  pursued, 
and  that  most^assiduously.  The  prices  cominailded  by  coal. afforded 
but  a  scanty  pittance  to  the  lab<NrQrs  employed,  witjiout  insuring  the 
least  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  lands.  Pseviouslyvthe  inhabitants 
of  the  country  subsififted  entirely  by  their  skill  in  hnnting.  Every 
species  of  :gam6  was  plenty,  and  Ifie  skins  of  bears»  wolves,  wild, 
•  cats,  foxes,  ^,  as  wdl  b^  the. quarters  of  deers,  ai^d  birds,  yren 
eagerly  sought  i^i  the  country  and  towns  adjacent.  The  hunters,  few 
in  number,  lived  in  rude  cabins  far  firomeaeh  other,  and  there  was 
Bca^y  Si.  path,  in  the  rugged  state  of  ^e  country,  by  which  the 
steps  of  the  stranger  could  be  directed.  All  the, coal  mined  anterior 
to  1818,  was  movfiy  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  the  surrounding  ooon- 
try ;  for  to  hai^l  it  away  for  fuel,  w|41e  wood  was  still  plenty,  c<wld 
not  be  afforded  nor  justified  by  the  eoQuoimist 

Although  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  as  previoudy  statedf  had  been 
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completed  in  1818^  iU  fiicilities  for  transporting  coal  were  not  of  sudh 
character  at  to  warrant  the  mining  of  any  conBidera.ble  quantity. 
Having  been  thrown. oat  of  repiiir,  time  after  time,  bj  freshets,  its 
nne,  could  bj  no  means  be  relied  upon,  and  thus,  from  1818  to  1825, 
the  tiade,  if  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  .ezistftnce  at  all,  was  so 
extremely  limited  and  uncertain  in  its  general  features  and  prospects, 
that  little  attldntion  was  bestowed  upon  it  The  whole  extent  of  the 
trade  of  the  anthi^acite  regions,  from- this  period  to  1824,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  tons.  In  1825,  (the  year  fc^wing,)  this 
amount  was  nearly  doubled,. of  which  the  quantity  sent  down^the 
Schuylkill  was  six  thousand  ^ye  hundred  tons ;  that  of  the  Lehigh 
twen^-eight  thousand  one  hundred  tons,  and  of  the  Susquehannano 
account  has  been  kq>t. 

From  this  year,  therefore^  the  existiBnoe  of  the  Schuylkill  trade 
may  be  edited — that  of  the  Lehigh  haying  commenced  five  years 
previously. 

The  introduction  of  railways  into  ihi»  region,  which  occurred  in 
1827,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  its  history. 
The  natml  arran^ment  of  th<9  country^  is  admirably  adapted  foi: 
grading  and  laying  do^m  railways,*  and  it  was  On  this  account  that 
Uieir  introduction  was  more  welcome.  The  coal  seams  crop  out  by 
the  sides  of  .the  mounCainii,  and  the  valley?  between  ^em,  usually 
afibr^ng  small  streams,  allow  sufficient  descent  to  convey  the  loaded 
ears  to  the  head  q£  navigation.  The  distinguished  credit  of  haying 
been  the  first  person  who  erected  a  railway  in  this  region,  is,  we 
believe,  assigned  to' the  late  Abraham  Pott,,  who  constructed^  one 
over  half  u  mile  in  length,  lea<!Gng  from  his  mines,  east  of  Port 
Oarbon>  to  the  navigation  at  that  plaoe. 

Their  subsequent  introduction  into  drif^,  by  which  the  cart  were 
drawn  in  the  mities  by  mules,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  business, 
and  greati^  added  to  the  capacity  of  each  operator.  In  1826  the 
amount  shipped  was  nearly  seventeen  thousand  tons,  and  in  1827  it 
yras  over  thirty-one.  thousand  tons.  In  1828  it  reached  forty-seven 
thousand,  in  1829  seventy-nine  thousand,  1830  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand, and  in  1831  eighty-one  thousand  tons. 

During  this  period  coal  was  being  generally  used  in  stoves,  in  the 
more  populous  towns ;  and  after  tiie  grate  was  introduced  into  them, 
which  was  accomplished  more  or  less  successfully  between  the  years 
1827-  and  1831,  the  trade  began  to  assume  an  imposing  and  gigantic 
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attitcide.  For  no  sooner  had  the  people  beooitae  &miliar.with  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  the  icoal,  t^an  its  vast  fatuia  importanee  in  the 
arts  and  ttana&etares  was  readily  acknowledged. 

In  1826  and'^  larg^  aocessions  had  been  made  to  the  popi^tion 
and  bnsiness  of  the  region.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  had  been 
placed  in  excellent  repair,  and  interruptions  lii  its  naTigotion  wete 
no  longer  experienced.  Tbi?  happy  statQ  of  affairs  continued  until 
1820,  w)ien  a  momentary  pause  -was.  made  in  th^  trade,  but  it  was 
a, pause  prophetic  only  of  still  greater  triun^phs,  of  busier  soeneSt 
and  (^  niore  active  life.  It  was  at  thb  period  that^soenes  <^  excite- 
jnentj,  speculation,  and  daaring  enterprise  >rere.enacted«  which  sur- 
'  prised  and  startled  our  good  old  Commonwealth  frOm  ifas  Quaker 
propriety.  •  Capitalists  awok^,  as  if  from  a^  dream*  and  w:ondered  that . 
they  Jiad  never  befbre.  realized  th^  imp6rtanc^  of  the'  antiiracite 
trade  I  What  appeared  yesterday  l)ut  a^  a  £y^  now  assumed  the  gi* 
gantic  proportions  of  an '  elephant !  The  capitalist  who,,  but  &  lew 
years  previously,  laughed  at  ^e  ir{f(Uuatum  of  tk^  dmng  piopeers  of 
the  coal  trad^,  now  coolly  rfun^acked  his  pap^,  and  cyphered  out  hit 
available  means,  iuDid  wbeiieTer  met  on  the  street^  his  hfwd  and 
pockets,  would,  be  filled  w>4b  plans  of.  towns,  of  surveys  of  coal 
Ifltnds,.  and  calculations,  and  specificatipns  of  railways,  canala,  and 
divefs.otb^r  improvements,  until  now  imheard  of  I  ^The  laiid  which 
yest#rdBy  would  not  have  commaBded  tiie  taxes  levied  upon  It,  was 
now ,  loglLed  tfpou  aa  '*  dearer  than  Phjitar^^s  mine',  richer  than 
gold.''  Sales  were  made  to  a  large  amount,  and  in  an  incredibly  0hort 
spa6e  of  time^  itls  estimate  that  upwards  oSjivemiUuma  of  doUaife 
had.  been,  invested  in  ^ds  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  ield  alone^l  La- 
borers and  mechanics  of  fdl  kinds,  and  irom  aU  quarters  and  nations, 
flocked  to  -the  coal  region,  and  found,  ready  a&d  constant  employment 
at  the  most  exorbitant  wages.  Capitalists,  azm-in-arpi  with  9onfidexi-  ^ 
tial  advisersi  civil  engineers,  and  grave  scientific  gentlemen,  explored, 
every  recess,  and  solemnly  contemplated  the  present  and  fixture  value 
and  importance  of  each  particular  spot  Houses  could  not  be  buUt 
fast  enou^,  for  where  nought  but  bushes  and  rubbish  were  se^  onct 
day,  a  smiling  village  would  be  discovered  on  the  morrow^  Enter- 
prising carpenters  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  along  the.  line  of 
canai^  prepared  the  timber  and  ficame-work  of  house^  and  then 
placing  t^e  maUrial  on  board  a  canal  boat,  would  hasten  on  to  the 
enchanted  spot  to  dedicate  it  to  its  future  purposes.  Thus  whole  towm 
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were  arriving  in  the  returning  canal  boats,  and  as  "they  were 
forced  to  play  the  owl,"  a  moonlight  night  -was  a  god-send  to  the  im- 
patient proprietors,  for  with  the  dawning  of  the  morning  would  be 
reflected  the  future  glory  of  the  new  town,  and  the  restless  Tisages 
of  scores  of  anxious  lessees  1 

The  days  of  speculation,  however,  were  not  terminated  in  ^29  ; 
and  a  fe'i^  words  more  remain  to  be  said  concerning  them.  Many 
persons  who  had  purchased  lands,  moved  thither  with  their  families, 
designing  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  region,  and  pursue 
the  mining  business  regularly,  as  they  would  farming,  or  any  other 
calling.  But,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  lands  were  purchased  in 
large  tracts,  by  companies  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  these,  as  well 
as  many  tracts  held  by  single  individuals,  were  leased  out  to  tenants. 
These  joint-stock  companies,  or  those  composed  of  citizens  of  other 
States,  obtained  charters  for  the  mining  of  coal  from  the  Legislatures 
of  their  respective  States,  and  thus  evaded  the  statutes  of  morimain 
in  force  here :  and  the  lands  owned  by  them  were  held  by  deeds  of 
tru^,  and  were  thus  used  and  occupied.  But  no  sooner  were  compa- 
nies chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  than  a  general  law  was 
passed  escheating  the  lands  of  companies  formed  under  charters  not 
granted  by  this  State,  and  held  without  its  license  and  consent.  This 
was  done  in  1833,  when  the  trade  had  partially  recovered  from  the 
speculations  of  the  previous  years. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  had  been  expended  in  the  region,  not  only  in  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  and  the  facilities  for  mining  coal,  but  in  the  construction 
of  railways  and  similar  improvements,  of  the  most  stupendous  char- 
acter. 

In  contemplating  these  times,  though  we  cannot  but  laugh  at  the 
ludicrous  scenes  they  present,  all  will  admit  that  they  were  the  indirect 
and  direct  means  of  accomplishing  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole 
country.  Nor  was  it  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  restrain 
the  fever  of  speculation.  The  real  value  and  resources  of  the  land^ 
were  comparatively  unknown,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  no 
intention  of  **  piercing  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bringing  forth 
from  the  caverns  of  mountains  treasures  which  shall  give  strength  to 
our  hands,  and  subject  all  nature  to  our  use  and  pleasure,"  a  ficti- 
tious value  could  not  but  be  placed  upon  them.  Calculations  were 
cunningly  made  of  the  number  of  square  yards  of  coal  in  au  acre  and 
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the  quantity  each  acre  was  capable  of  yielding,  without  considering 
the  labor  and  expense  neoessary  to  mine  it;  or  without  knowing  in 
fact  that  it  contained  coal  at  all,  and  exhibiting  such  calculataons,  in . 
glaring  B.nd  bona /icU  figures,  to  the  bewildered  capitalists,  land  would 
sell  for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  to-daj;  to-morrow  for  tiiree 
hundr^,  and  then  for  five  hundred  dollars.  And  when,  at  last,  the 
tracts  were  cut  up  into  small  parcels,  to  suit  the  means  of  the  pur^ 
chaser,  they  Would  presently  be  esteemed  as  beautiful  locations  for 
towns,  and  straightway  plans  were  laid  out  on  paper,  elegantly 
printed  and  colored ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  would  wind  up  with  a 
sale  df  "  valuable  'town  lots" — ^lying,  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  a 
swamp,  a  forest,  or  upon  tne  brow  of  a  mountain.  This  last  opera- 
tion would  frequently  prove  the  '*  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;"  for 
although  the  purchaser  might  have  paid  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
for  the  whole  plot,  he  would  reiiliie  the  whole  of  that  sum  on  a  single 
"  comer-lot^"  and  if  he  could  make  five  or  six  hundred  lots,  there . 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  estimating  his  profits ! 

We  shall  dismiss  this  sulject  vrith  a  single  remark.  The  spe^lat- 
ing  mania  had  involved  hundreds  of  persons  in  utter  ruin ;  and 
there  vrere  few  persons  of  fortune  who  now  ventured,  voluntarily  and 
alone,  into  the  mining  business.  Companies  "^ ere  formed,  not  only 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  but  also  for  conducting  mining  opera- 
tions upon  them ;  and  it  was  thus  hpped«  that  by  concentrating  the 
lands  and  business  of  the  region  into  Uie  hands  of  k  few,  whose  com- 
bined capital  and  influenee  could  silence  individual  competition, 
the  trade  could  be  made  obedient,  to  their  wild  schemes.  Goal  had 
already  been  universally  adopted ;  and  by 'withholding  supplies  when 
they  were  absolutely  needed,  it  was  thought  that  it  could  be  made  to 
command  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  a  ton ;  and  then,  the  price 
being  thus  established,  another  series  of  ^'  calculations"  of  the  value 
of  each  particular  acre  of  coal  land,  and  fresh  ground  ^for  speoula- 
tioiks,  would  be  kdd  open.  Advocates  for  coal  companies  were  con- 
sequendy  not  lacking,  and  many  were  diartered  by  the- Legislature. 
But  the  practical  experience  of  those  interested  in  the  trade  soon 
awakened  a  powerftil  opposition  to  them,  and  this  feeling  has  existed 
from  very  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  trade  to  the  present 
time.  It  was  especially  active  firpm  1831  to  1839,  during  which  the 
trade  had  thrice  fallen  off,  in  the  gross  amount  of  the  annual  product, 
from  the  years  respectively  preceding ;  ai^  daring4he  whole  of  which 
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period,  the  inflaence  of  the  public  journals  in  the  ooal  regions  was 
directly  arrayed  a^^aineit  them.  The  country,  through  ,8uoh  aid,  was 
happUy  saved  from  the  calamitieis  which  threatened  the  trade,  and 
which  did  much,  during  this  perioci,  to  retard  its  amlual  growth. 

ANTHRACITB  FOR  SMELTING  IRON. 

Nothing  worthy  of  s^ooial  iiotioe  occurred  fai  the  progress  of  the  anthracite 
trude,  nitta  1888, 1839,  and  1840.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  attentibd  of 
intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  was  caUed.to  the  praodcability  Of  nsing  an- 
tiiradte  eeal  for  the  smelthig  of  iron  ore.  Dr.  Weisigoheimer,  of  New  York, 
had,  in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  and  before  similar  relBults  had  been  obtained,  or 
at  least  promulgated  in  Europe,  secured  a  patent  for  smelting  iron  with  antiira- 
cite  and  hot  blast;  but  Mr.  Crane,  having  about  tiiis  time  succeeded  in  a  series 
oTezperiments  in  Wiles,  haviDg  in  riow  the  same  object,  is  tinderstood  to  have 
pnrdiased  the  claims  of  Br.  W.,  which  were  as  follows:  FirH:  In  the  i^pli-' 
catinn  o' anthracite  coal,  ezdnsiTely  or  in  part,  for  deoxidating  and  carbonating 
iron  ore.  Seeond :  The  apfOicaition  X)f  anthracite  coal,  e^dosiyely  or  in  part,  in 
combining  iron  in  a  metallic  state,  with  a  ^greater  guantity  of  carbon ;  if  bar- 
ir^  for  steel;  if  pig  or  cast-iron,  for  a  superior  quality,  Ac  Third:  The 
smelting  or  reducing  of  iron-ore,  so  deoxidated  and  carbonated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  as  aforesidd,  into  pig  or  Dast-iron.  Fourth  :  The  refining 
or  cOnTorting  of  iron  orefieo  deoxidated  or  carbonated  by  the  application  of  an- 
thracite coal,  as  aforesaid,  into  malleable  or  bar  iron.  Fifth :  The  application 
of  anthracite  coal  as  a  ftiel,  in  smelting  or  reducing  iroi^  ore  raw  or  roasted,  but 
not  preparoA  by  a  separate  process  of  de<)xidation  and  earboiiadon,  as  above 
deeeribed,  into  pig  or  east  iron.  Sixth :  Though  npt  claiming  an  exclusiye  right 
of  the  use  of  heated  air  for  any  kind  of  ftiel,  neyertheless  he  <daimed  the  use  of 
heated  air,  applied  upon  and  in  connection  with  the  said  principle  and  method 
diseoTered  by  him  to  smelt  iron  ore  in  blast  furnaces,  with  anthracite  coal,  by 
applying  a  blast  of  air  in  such  quantity,  velocity,  and  density,  or  under  such  pres- 
sure as  the  compactness  or  density,  and  the  continuity  of  the^  anthracite  coal 
requires,  as  above  described,  Ac 

As  soon  as  this  transfer  was  effected,  Mr.  Crane  obtained  a  patent  In  this 
country,  which  diffiBred  slightly  fSrom  Dr.  W.'s.  But  it  was  several  montha 
anterior  to  the  dates  of  both  these  pAents  t^at  a  furnace  had  been  blown  in  at 
Manch  Chunk,  which  used  anthracite  as  fhel,  and  this  enterprise  was  followed 
in  a  short  time  after  by  a  more  extensive  and  suecMsfiil  one  at  Pottsville.  In 
consequence  of  this^  and  in  view  of  the  certainty  of  litigation,  Mr.  Crane  never 
insisted  upon  an  observance  of  his  claims  by  priority  of  discovery,  but,  as  we  are 
informed,  published  a  card,  formally  renouncing  them. 

BxperimeniB  for  using  anthracite  coal  in  blast  furnaces  had  been  made  at 
Kaach  Chunk  in  1880,  by  the  Lehigh  coal  company ;  4nd  up  to  the  period  of 
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Mr.  Crane's  method,  TMt  rams  of  money  had  been  expended,  fki>m.time  to  i3m% 
in  different  parti  of  Europe  to  eflisot  the  same  object,  but  every  attempt  prored 
ODsnoeessftd.  The  thing  had  been  almost  entirelj  abandoned  as  impracticable, 
when  the  great  secret  seems  to  haye  been  imparted  simnltaneonslj  in  Bnivpe 
and  America— far  while  Mr.  .Crane  was  M|)oking  over  hit  triumphs  in  Wales, 
three  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Reading  were  repairing  and  Uowing  in  their 
fnmaoe  at  Manch  Chunk— and  if  not  the  yery  one  prcTioasly  abandoned,  it  was 
the  ground,  at  least,  which  liad  sostiUned  a  former  defeat  I 

From  a  letter,  by  Mr.  Lawthrop,  dated  at  ^Beayelr  Meaidows,  to  ProfL  WaHer 
R.  Jolinson,  of  Philadelphia,  we  gather  the  following  interesting  particulars 
concerning  this  first  application  of  anthracite  coal  (or  smelting  purpeses :  The 
experiments,  says  ^r.  L.,  were  made  by  Messrs,  Joseph  Fanghman;  Jalhis 
Qnitcaa  and  Henry  High,  of  Beading,  in  an  old  fiimaoe  which  was  tempMarily 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  They  used  about  eight  per  cent  of  anthracite^  and 
thei  result  was  such  as  to  surprise  those  who  witnessed  it,  (for  it  was  aonsidered 
as  an  impossibility,  CTcn  by  ir9n  masters,)  and  amply  sufficient  to  otoeourage 
those  engaged  in  it  to  go  on.  In  order,  therefore,  to  teet4fae  matter  mere  thor- 
oughly, they  buiii  a  furnace  on  a  small  scale,  near  the  Maneh  Chunk  weigfa- 
look,  which  was  completed  daring  the  month  of  July,  18S9.  The  dimensioni^  4cv 
were^as  follows : '  stack,  2l}i  feet  high,  22  feet  square  at  the,  base ;  boshes,  6K  feet 
acrosa;  hearth,  14  by  16  inoh^  in  the  square,  and  4  feet  by  9  inches  from  the 
diun  stone  to  the  back.  The  blowing  apparatus  consisted  of  2  cylinders,  each 
6  feet  diameter ;  a  receiyoiv  same  diameter*  and  about  2>^  leet  deep ;  stroke  11 
inches — each  piston  making  from  12  to  15  strokes  pi^  minute.  An  oyershtft 
water-wheel,  diameter  14  feet;  length  of  bucket,  3H  feet;  number  of  buckets, 
Zfi ;  revolutions  p^  minute,  from.  12  to  15. 

The  l^t  was  ^piied  August  27th,  and  the  fiimaoe  kept  in  ^laat  until  Sep* 
tember  10&,  when  they  were  obliged  to  stop  in  ooniequence  of  the  apparatus 
for  heating  the  blast,  proving  to  be  too  temporary.  Several,  tons  4>f  ironware 
produced  of  N09.  2  and  3  quality.  Temperature  of  the  blast  did  not  exceed 
200^  Fahrenheit— the  proportion  ^f  anthracite  uied  not  remembered.    ' 

A  new  and  good  apparatus  for  heating  the  blast  wu  next  procured,  (at  which 
time  Bir.  Lewthrop  became  personally  interested  in  the  works,)  consisting  of 
200  feet  in  length,  of  cast  iron  pipes,  IH  inches  thick;  it  was  placed  in  a  brick 
oh^ber,  at  the  runnel  head,  and  heated  by  a  flame  issuing  thence. 

The  blast  was  agidn  applied  about  the  last  of  November,  1839,  and  the  fVimace 
worked  remarkabfy  well  for  five 'weeks,  exdnsively  with  anthracite  coal;  they 
were  then  obliged,  for  want  of  ore,  to  blow  out  on  the  12th  of  January,  1839. 
During  this  experiment,  says  Mr.  L.,  our  doors  were  open  to  the  public^  and  we 
were  watehed  very  closely  both  night  and  day — for  men  could  hardly  believe 
whaX  they  saw  with  their  own  ejeB,  so  incredulous  was  the  public  in  regard  to 
the  matter  at  that  time.  Some  iron  masters  expressed  themselves  astonished, 
that  a  furnace  coM  work  whilst  using  unbumt,  unwashed,  frosen  ore,  such  as 
was  put  into  our  fbmac^. '  The  amount  of  iron  produced  was  about  l}i  tons  pet 
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dajy  irhen  worUng  best,  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  S  quali^ — ^the  temperature  of  the 
Uastteiiig  etUl  alMot  400^  Fahrenheit 

The  foUowing  season  the  hearth  was  enlarged  to  19  by  21  inchesi  and  5  fSeet 
3  inches  fnm  ike  dam  stone  to  the  baok  of  hearth ;  and  on  July' 26th,  the  twc- 
naoe  was  again  put  in  blast,  and  oontLnued  in  blast  ontil  December,  1840,  a  few 
days  after  the  dissohition  of  the  firm,  when  it  was  blown  out  in  good  order. 
For  about  three  months  no  odier  kind  than  anthracite 'w&s  used,  and  the  product 
was  aboot  100  tons  of  iron,  goo'd  Kos.  1,  2,  and  3  quality.  When  working  best, 
the  foiteace  prodnoed  about  two  tons  per  day.  Temperature  of  the  blast  was 
from  400  to  000^  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  ores  were  used:  ''pipe"  ore,  from  Miller's  mine,  near  A^en- 
town;  "brown  hematite,"  commonly  <»ned  top  tnincj  or  ir9n-foce  ore;  ''rook" 
ore,  from  Diekerson's  mine,  in  New  Jersey; 'and  '^ Williams  township"  ore,  in 
Northampton  oounty»  The  lasl  mentioned' ore  produced  a  Tory  strong  iron,  and 
when  it  is  oonsidered  -thiit  these  experiments  were  conducted  under  circum- 
slaneeS  wholly  nn&Tora!Ue,  and  ihat^the  ftimaoe  and  machinery  were  thor- 
oughly defl0o(iTe>  the  results  obtained  may  be  tiewed  as  being  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfiuitory. 

In  Deoember,  1840,  this  finliaee  was  blown  out,  the  work  discbntinued,  und 
the  Arm  dissolved.  The  flimaoe  i^  Pottsrllle  haying  at  this  time  been .  in  ope- 
ration, and  -its  performances  having  been  decidedly  superior,  the  credit  of  first 
9me)6e$rfuUy  introdudng  aaihradt^  coal'  fot  smelting  purposes  has  been  very 
justly  claimed  by -the  citiiens  of  that  place.  For  although  the  fhmace  at  Mauch 
Chunk  had  orercome  many  diifieulties,  its  abandonment  so  soon  was  by  many 
regaxded  as  'prima  fctdia  eyidenee  of  (tUlure — ^whiile  the  other  ^as  continued  in 
operation,  with  short  intervals,  to  a  very  rectet  period.  It  is  stiH  standing,  and 
under  a  fikvorable  aspect  of  the  iron  market^  might  probably  be  again  worked 
with  profit 

The  PottsviHe  ftimaee  was  completed,  and  put  in  blast  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1889,  under  the  direction  of  tl^e  celebrated  Mr.  Perty.  This  gentleman,  who 
had  frequent  vi^ted  Mr.  Oiune  in  Wales,  and  was  &miliar  with  the  process 
adopted  by  him,  declared'  thai  the  performances  of  this  fbmace  more  than 
equalled  those  obtained  by  that  gentleman.  They  were,  therefore,  esteemed  as 
in  the  highest  degree  successful,  and  an  intelligent 'iron  master,  (Hon.  Dr. 
Sekert,)  who  had  observed  its  workings  declared  that  it  had  triumphed  over 
dIAealties  and  aoctdents^  diving  the  first  fortnight  of  its  existence,  whi<^h  would 
have  chilled  up  any  charcoal  works  over  and  over  again !  The  hearth  was 
tapped  night  and  morning,  and  the  yield  at  each  time  varied  troia  sixty  to  sixty- 
three  pigs,  equal  to  about  three  tons  of  metaL  It  is  an  all-importaift  fact^  that 
in  changing  the  staok,  nothing  but  pure  anthracite  coal  and  iron  ore  was  used. 
Not  a  scrap  of  old  metal,  wood  or  charcoal  was  used,  except  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  first  ignition. 

The  erection  of  this  ftimaoe  was  mainly  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of 
Burd  Patterson,  Esq.,  who,  from  the  earliest  history  of  this  region,'  has  been 
16 
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identified  with  erery  meafiir^  of  its  onwurd  pn^^rMi.  He^ii  ftSll  a  reeideBt  of 
Potteville,  and,  aa  heretofore,  itande  connected  with  all  new  and  praiseworthj 
enterprises. 

In  Jannaiyi  1840,  the  fbmaee  having  now  performed  saooestfolly  for  three 
months,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  late  Nicholas  Birdie,  Thomas  Biddle, 
Isaac  Lel^  Jesse  Richards,  J.  M.  Sanderson,  and  Dr.  B.  Eu^er,  Tisited  Potts« 
yille  to  inspect  tLe  iron-works,  and  to  awa^  ik  prise  of  five  thoosand  4oU*n» 
snbseribed  by  cert^  influential  citisens  of  Pennsylraniay  (o  be  presented  to  the 
indiridnal  who  would,  within  a  specified  time,  succeed  in  smelting  a  oertain 
amount  of  iron  ore,,  with  aathradte  coal,  Ac  This  prise  was  aocordin^y 
awarded  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Pottsrille  fiimaoe,  and  therefore  settles  the 
question  as  to  the  person  and  place  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  suc- 
ceeded in  this  important  enterprise.    - 

The  celebration  of  this  evei^t  was  a  h^py  and  brilliant  aibir,  and  it  wu  not 
long  ere  the  Union  wu  filled  with  the  importance  of  the  achievement  thus 
commemorated  The'  committee  were  invited  to  a  dinner  piihe  Mount  Carbon 
House,  and  a  toast,  complimental  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  oomposing  it, 
having  been  offered,  Mr.  ^.  Biddle  responded  to  it  in  behalf  of  his  colleagues, 
in  a  speech  of  greiU  practical  learning  and  profound  eloqttenoe^  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  he  offered  the  following  toast : 

"  Old  Penntylvanior^Eet  sons,  like  her.sq|l,  a  rougl^  outside,  but  solid  stuff 
within;  plenty  of  coal  to  warm  her  .friends,  plen^  of  irpn^  toeod  her 
enemies." 

l!he  PottsTille  Furnace  was  soon  followed  by  another  in  th^  vicinity,  called  the 
Valley  Furnace.  TMs  was  put  in  blast,  September  IT,  1841,  a^id  «  snooeeded 
'  admirably  from  the  first  moment  9f  its  acUon.V  It  used  the  Ofe  found  iqK>n  the 
ground.  i  . . 

At  the  latter  end  of  1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  jmr,  aa- 
thradte fnhiaces  began  very  rapidly  to  multiply.  In  the  following  year  they 
were  found  in  tuU.  Uas^  and  others  going  into  operation,  ia  almost  every  county 
in  the  State,  where  eoal  and  iron  ore  were  at  all  aceessiUe.  The  number  con- 
tinued annually  to  increase,  at  an  astonishing  rate,- until  the  passage  of  the 
present  tariff  law,  which  has  thus  far  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  t|iis 
branch  of  American  industry.  It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  we  leoover 
all  the  strength  that  has  been  lost  or  impaired  during  the  lastfeir  y«an»  for  suoh 
is  the  enterprise  of  our  citisens  that  they  will  produoey  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  their  British  rivals. 

Until  the  year  1740,  iron,  was  made  in  England  almost  exclusively  with  char- 
coal, and  prior  to  that  period  none  of  the  iron  stones  of  the  ooal  region  wero 
used ;  but  aa  soon  u  the  iron  manufacturers  found  it  neoessaiy  to  locate-  them- 
selves in  the  coal  rei^on  for  the  purpose  of  being  convenient  to  the  new  kSnd  of 
Akel  ti^ey  were  about  to  adopt,  they  found  the  necessi^  of  searching  for 
ore  nearer  their  works  than  the  magnetic  ores  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  were ;  tiie  rMult  was,  that  an  abundance  of  ezeellent  ore  was  dii- 
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eovered  in  the  eotl  regioiur  in  tiie  inmiBdlate  Tioinity  of  their  works,  tad  al> 
tiicKigh  it  did  not  yield  lo  high  a  per  centitge  of 'iron  u  the  magnetie  ores,  Ihey 
found  it  more  profltahle  than  transporting  richer  ores  firom  a  distance. 
<  With  regard  to  this  region,  a  like  result  has  heon  experienoed ;  for  it  was  not 
until  after  the  ereetion  of  the  fbmaee  at  this  place,  that  any  inTestigdtions  had 
been  instituted  as  to  whether  iron  ore  wu  to  be  obtained  or  not  But  no  sooner 
had  explorations  oommenoed  tha^  new  and  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  found 
daily,  and  the  ore  pronounoed  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Benj.  Perry, 
the  intelligent  anthradte  founder,  has  visited  several  of  these  mines,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  any  number  of  ftimaoes  oould  be  supplied  with  ore  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

In  comparing  the  ores  of  this  oountry  with  those  of  England  and  Wfles,  We 
Jind  the  itterage  ri^hess  to  be  neiu-ly  the  samcf  but  we  hare. a  decided 
and  important  advantage  in  the  thickness  of  the  veins,  many  of  which  being 
upwards  of  three  feet  thick,  and  from  that  down  to  six  inches.  The  average 
richness  of  the  ores  taken  from  the  coal  regions  of  England  and  Wales,  is  about 
33  per  cent.  The  average  richness  of  eight  specimens  of  ore>  taken  firom  the 
Pottsvillo  coal  region,  was  33*18  of  metallic  ore.  These  specimens  were  analysed 
tinder  Ae  direction  of  Prof.  Rogers,  late  State  Oeologist— some  of  them  yield- 
ing 89,  38,  and  37  per  cent,  and  all  taken  firom  different  veins.  >  Prof.  R.  in  his 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  speaking  -of  these  opes, 
says :  "  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  submit  to  chemical  examination,  such 
specimens  only  as  represent  the  average  character  of  their  respective  beds — 
choosing  those  ft^hly  opened  in  th&  ionines,  or  in  some  deep  excova^on,  and 
refecting,  as  fai^as  possible,- sample  gathered  firom  the  outcrop,  or  found  loose 
on  the  surface ;  •  as  they  invaiiaUy  eontain  too  high  a  per  oentage  to  prove  a.  fair 
criterion,"  Ac^  ... 

The  prQsenee  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  suggests  an  im- 
portant advantage  in  the  comparatively  limited  capital  necessary  to  carry  on 
iron  works;  For  while  iron  masters  in  other  sections' of  Country  are  compelled, 
*at  all  seasons,  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  coal  and  ore,  no  such  necessity 
would  exist  here.  Supplies  could  be  procured  in  small  quantities,  as  desired,  Ibr 
immediate  use,  and  the  necessity  of  buying  largo  quantities  at  high  price;  is 
thus  entirely  overcome.  Tho  same-argument  holds  good,  as  regard^  means  of 
transportation^  and  speedy  and  cheap  access  to  market  While  iron  works  at 
many  places  have  no  avenue  to  market  dqring  the  winter,  and  are  consequently 
compelled  to  retain  a  large  stock  of  their  manufactured  product  on  hand — the 
manufacturer  here  could  send  it  to  market  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  times 
as  the  deniuid  might  justify. 

We  may  next  consider  the  cheapneee  of  the  fiiel,  as  well  as  of  the  ores  used, 
l^or  the  former,  the  fine  refiise  coal  that  has  been  crowding  oltr  mines  and  land- 
ings for  years  past,  is  now  brpught  into  use  for  generating  steam  and  beatmg 
the'blast,  and  besides  answering  admirably  tii'e  purpose,  it  Is  afforded  free  of 
charge,  and  delivered  to  the  fiimaee  by  the  ooal  operators,  so  anxious  are  they 
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to  g«i  rid  of  the  large  qqaiititie*  aimoally  jM^enmikte^  aboat  Ikeir  prfmimi 
Tliu»  it  will  be  ^caattd,  U  an  important  eontideratioB* 

There  ia  another  eoxiiideration,  with  regard  to  thoao  looatiobs  where  the  ad- 
Tantagea>  in  some  insta&oe^  oOnaiat  merely  ori^rincipaUy  in-  being  in  the  im- 
mediate yioini^  of  the  ore.  Alter  the  smelting  of  the  ore  into  pig  metal  is 
MOompUshed,  no  more  ore  is  required  f*  b«t  in  the  prooess  of  making  bar-inm, 
about  /our  Um»  of  eatU  are  neeessary  to  mannfaetore-  one  ton  of  the  latter,  ih 
that,  independent  o^  the  saving  in  the  «ost  of  making  pig  metal  in  the  eoal 
region,  the  saving  in  eonvertlng  it  into  bar-iron,  at%  large  rolUng  mill,  would 
,  be  immense.  .     .      ^  ■ 

The  middle  anthracite  region,  as  we  are  assured  by  oar  friend*  William  F. 
RobO^,  holds  out  ii^ducements  of  the  most  fiwrorable  ehaneter  for  the  inyest- 
men^  of  capital,  in  all  the  branches  of  iron  making  and  iron  manu^Mtores.  The 
eoal  Ia  of  superior  quality,  and  may  ^  mined  at  very  low  rates.  Its  iron  ore  is 
rich  and  in  abundance,  while  it  has  other  importi^nt  faeiUtiet  for  iron^piaking 
estalilishments  to  operate  with  the  greatest  economy  and  profit. 

The  lands  of  the  Dauphin  Coal'  Company^  we  may  add,  are  alio  admira^y  - 
oalculated  to  sustain  extensiTe  ireii  establishments.    Taking  in  view  the  admi- 
rable outlets  to  market,  and  the  peodUar'^chtoaoter  of  the  eoal,  and  riohnesft  of 
the  iron  ore,  they  may  be  said  to  e^Joy  unequalled  advantages  for  tills  branch 
of  manufactures. . 

PROCESSES  OF  MTNINO  COAL. 

We  shall  now  resame  ihe  subject  of  nuning,  i^id  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  the  prinoipal  iinproTementiB  lately  introdaoed. 

After  the  introdaction  of  railways,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
done  in  the  way  of  improvements,  to  faoiGtate>tiie  operation  of  mining. 
But  without  tracing,  in  regular  order,  tiie  introduction  of  each  new 
feature,  as  the  present  is  contradistinguished  from  the  past,  we  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  explain  the  tnodiu  operandi  of  mining,  as  observed 
in  the  present  day. 

;  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  range  of 
all  the  coal  veins  in  ther>  Schuylkill  basin  is  east  and  west/  converging 
to  the  eastward,  and  diverging  westward,  with  such  slight  variation 
from  the  general  rule,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  dip  of  the 
veins  is  to  the  south:  and  their  angle  of  indin&tion f rom  the  horison 
varies  from  30^  to  40^  parallel,  in  all  cases,  with  the  surrounding 
strata.  From  1833  the  number  of  operations  below  water-level  has 
annually  increased,  in  a  Iregular  per  centage  wi^  the  increase  of  the 
trade.  As  they  are  the  most  extensive,  and  would,  perhaps,  prove 
most  interesting  to  the  stranger,  we  shall  now  deperibe  the  minntiia 
of  which  they  are  comprised. 
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When  a  yeinof  ooftl  ia  being  wo^rked  below  wateMeyei,  a  steams 
engine  and  pomps  are  necessary  to  raise  up  the  accumulated  water  in 
the  mine ;  for  bdoto  water-leyel  means,  simply,  that  the  eoal  is  being 
mined  at  some  point  behw  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  river,  creelc,  o^ 
rivulet.  The  first  step  to  be  takjsn  at  the  commencement  of  an  ope- 
ration of  this  kind,  is  to  ascertain  where  the  vein  crops  <>u<  to  the  sur- 
fiftce,  or  so  near  to  the  surface  as  to  be  easily  found,  from  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  the  vein.  '  A  favorable  location  must  then 
be  selected,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  to  the  northward  of  the  jcrbp  of  the 
vein,  for  the  location  of  a  stationary  steam-elngine.  This  must  be 
where  a  sufficiency  of  water  can  be  had  for  the  supply  of  the  steam- 
boilers  ;  and  if  not  near  to  a  main  railroad,  prudence  will  dictate  that 
it  must  be  so  situated  that  a  branch  or  lateral  road  can  be  laid  down 
near  the  place  where  the.  engine  is  to  be  erected.  The  descent  into 
the  mine  is  called  i^  Shpe,  and  thus  those  mines  below  water-level, 
called  Slopei,  ate  contradistinguished  from  those  above  water-level* 
called  Drifts.  Engines  erected  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the  coal 
up  the  Slope,  and  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  mine,  are  usually  of 
the  capacity  of  from  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  hone-power,  neariy  all 
16*  Y 
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horizonjbal  high-pressure,  and  working  with  a -slide-Yalye.  They  are 
generally  built  in  a  very  neat,  simple,  as  weU  as  a  strong  and  efficient 
manner,,  and  invariably  by  the  mechanics  of  the  coal  region. 

The  location  of  the  engine  being  determined  upon,  a  slope,  or  in- 
clined plane,  must  be  driven  down  in  the  vein,  and  consequently  at 
,the  same  angle  of  inclination.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  is  usually 
excavated,  and  the  slope  must  be  sufficiently  wide,  to  admit  of  two 
railway  tracks,  from  thirty-six  to  forty  inph^  wide  j&ach,  to  be  laid 
down ;  with  room,  also,  for  the  pumps  on  one  side,  (and  sometimes 
both  sides)  and  travelling  road  on  the  other  side  (or  sometimes  between 


fiQ,  53. — 6R0iTin>-PLAjr  of  a  coa.^  mii^.    v^ 

the  two  railway  tracks)  for  the  miners  and  laborers — the  whole  width 
of  the  slope  being  usually  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet  The 
sbi^e  is  driven  down  about  two  hundred  feet-for  the  Jirst  level,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  gangways  are  commenced,  running  at  right- 
aogles  firom  the  slope,  east  and  west  in  the  vein,  and  are  continued  at 
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distances  disor^onary  with  tiie  operator,  or  laths  exfcremitj  of  his 
mining  limits.  The  slope  and  gangways  fon»  a  capital  T.  The  gang- 
ways are^qaenUy  driyen  one,  two,  or  tiiree  miles,  with  turnouts  at 
intervals  for  trains  to  pass  each  oti&er.  They  are  made  about  seyen 
foet  high,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  ^dipit  a  railroad  iraok  ta  be  lai4 
down,  on  which  a  well  loaded  car,  haying  from  one  to  two,  tons  of  oo^, 
may  pass  freely.  (Fig.  53.  The  gangways  are  indicated  by  the  letter 
^  on  the  left.)  T|ie  cars  are  hauled  to  and  fro  by  horses  or  mules ;  the 
latter  being  preferred,  as  well  because  of  their  diminutiye  size  as  .for 
their  stamina.  The  gangways  being  driven  in  a  sufficient  dist^ce 
from  the  bottom  of  the  slqpe,  the  neit  thing  is  to  commence  diggmg 
put  or  mining  the  eoak  The  ceal  in  the  vein  is  lefV  undisturbed  on 
each  side  of  the  slope  to  a'  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  east  and 
west,  and  extending  all  the  way  up  the  surface ;  the  coal  thus  left,  in 
mining  phraseology,  is  called  pUfOirs,  and  is  suffered'  to  remain,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  or  supporting  the  slope ;  as  in  an  extensive 
mine  and  in  a  good  yein  its  use  may  be  required  for  a  great  num])er 
of  years.  A  pillar  of  coal  of  some  twenty  feet  in  vridth  is  also  left  all 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  gangway;  and  above  this  pillar,  and  up  to 
the  surface,  all  the  coal  is  worked  on^  Th^  plan  of  working  adopted 
by  miners  is  this :  two  miners  and-a  laborer  generally  work  a-breast, 
(the  excavated  squares,  in^cated  by  the  letter  b,  are  breasts  where 
the  coal  is  being  worked  out,)  lij^e  the  swarth.  of  a  cradUr  in  the  har- 
vest field,  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  In  width  from  the  pillar 
above  the-^gahgway.up  to  the  surface.  They  make  an  opening  from 
the  gfuigway  through  the  pillar  above,  about  where  the  centre  of  the 
breast  will  be,  of  four  or  five  feet  wi4e,  for  a  shiue  ;  after  which  the 
full  extent  of  the  breast  is  opened  out,  and  the,  shute  continued  up 
the  centro,  dovm  which  the  coal  slides  into  a^  car  in  the  gangway. 
When  the  coal  is  dug  out,  the  roof  is  supported^  by  pr&p8  of  Umber, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  eacl^  other,  varying  from  six  to  eight  or  ten 
feet»  as  the  roof  may  be  found  to  be  substaMial  or  indifferent  The 
seams  of  coal  vary  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  (rarely 
exceeding  the  latter  figure).  Those  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  are  con- 
sidered best,  as  they  can  be  worked  irith  greater  facility  and  profit 
They  can  be  so  propp^  And  roofed  as  to  enable  the  miner  to  take 
out  every  particle  of  coal,  v^thout  the  slightest  danger  of  accident ; 
while  those  of  greater  thickness  must  be  worked  in  chambers^  and 
large  pillars  of  coal  left  standing  to  support  the  roof;  and  even  then 
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the  miner  is  exposed  to  dftnger  from  fhe  dettebed  pieces  lUliBg 
down  oontinniUly. 

-  From  ten  to  fifty  of  these  breasts  are  worked  simnltaneoosly  up  to 
the  surfiEMse ;  after  whioh,  if  the  gangway  is  far  enough  extended,  new 
ones  are  oommenoed,  apd  the  same  operation  repeated;  nntil  all  the 
coal  on  that  leod  is/prorked  ont.  When  this  is  done,  the  slope  must 
again  be  driven  down  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet;  gangways 
iftgain  opened,  rulways  laid  down,  and  the  same  process  of  mining 
the  coal  continued.  And  thus  the  miner  gradually  g^  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartii,  and  to  reward  his  industry  and 
persererancei  nature  haA  proTided  the  purest'and  best  coal  low  down, 
se  that  the  farther  down, he  y^itur^,  the  better  and^  richer  becomes 
his  reward  I 

I  The  deeper  the  mine-,  howey^,  the  more  difficulty  is  eiperieneed 
in  keeping  the  works  properly  supplied  with  fresh  and  whc^esome 
air ;  and  toothing  but  long  practical  ei^mence  can  furnish  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  mining  business^  We 
shall  reserye  some  remarks  whieh  we  intend  to  offer  on  this  sulrject, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  present  artide. 

Going  now  to  the  shutes  in  the  gangway,  we  find  cars  loaded  with 
coal.  A  mule,  which  is  ill  most  "Cases  used,  will  draw  three  or  four  of 
these  loaded  cars  to  the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  they  are  left,  and 
eddpty  cars  hauled  back  to  be  loaded. ,  One  of  the  loa<ted  oars  is  thok 
pujbed  upon  a  turning  platform,' by  a  person  stationed  there  for  that 
purpose;  he  places  the  car  fairly  for  the  railroad  track  in  the  slope, 
attaches  the  chain  to  it^  draws  the  puU  of  the  bell  as  a  signal  t9  in- 
form those  aboye  tha^  "all  is  ready,"  and  it  hi  hoisted  up  the  slope 
by  the  engiiiej  while  an  empty  oar  descends,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
other  track.  The  car  of  coal  "being  new  brought  to  the  top,  it  is  un- 
hitched, pushed  aside,  and  an  empty  car  pushed  into  its  place,  hooked 
to  the  chain,  and;  a  loaded  car  being  now  attached  on  the  other  track, 
the  bell  is  again  rung,  and  the  empty  car  descends  and  the  loaded  one 
ascends,  as  befbre.  This  hoisting  and  loweHng  of  cars  is  always 
going  on  with  despatoh  during-  the  day-time,  and  sometimes  during 
ttie  whole  night,  there  being  often  two  seto  of  handis  and  miners,  one  for 
the  day  and  the  other  for  the  night  The  time  usually  occupied  for 
bringing  up  a  car  is  about  on^  minute,  which  includes  attaching  to 
and  detaching  the  car  from  the  chtun,  Soo.  Where  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  /Of  oeal  are  prepared  and  shipped  daily,  (besides  the 
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refase  and  acomnolat^d  mbbiah  of  the  mine»  which  must  be  broni^t 
up,)  it  will  be  seen  4hat  it  fornis  one  of  the  most  important  featoies 
in  mining.  , 

The  next  feature  in  mining  is  that  of  prepaiing  the  ooal  foF  mazket,, 
that  is,  cleaning  it  from  the  slate  and  earthy  matter  that  sometimes  is 
mixed  with  it,  and  breaking  it  in  suitable  sises  for  the  yanous  ffit- 
poses  required.    The  coal  iiii,  oonsisting^of  small  pai^tides  of  coal 


ne.  54,— h;oal  buakxb. 

and  slate,  besides  yarious  kinds  of  eartibj  mattes-  excavated  in  th« 
mine,  is  haolied  outimd  deposited  in  heaps  along  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  it  sometimes  forms  large  elevations.  The  loaded  coal  cars, 
which  are  here  represented  ad  coming,  from  a  drift,  or  a  mine  above 
water-level,  are  seen  on  the  left,  running,  by  a  slight  inclina^on,  to 
the  Coal  Breaker,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  54.  To  fully  retain 
the  idea,  the  loaded  oars  are  iMen  coming  out  of  the  mine,  and  going 
direct^  to  the  Breaker  works.  Tho  Breaker  machinery  is,  of  course, 
erected  as  laetn  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  as  local  circumstances  will 
admit,  and  considerable  elevati<m  is  necessary  in  order  to  break  'and 
prepare  the  coal  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  The  side  of  a  hill  is 
therefore  preferred,  aa  a  railroad  to  conduct  the  coal  frt>m  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  t6  the  Breaker  can.eesily  be  constructed,  and  will  thus 
avoid  the  expense  of  ropes  for  an  inclined-plane,  upon  which  to  haul 
up  the  loaded  cars.  v 

The  Breakers  are  all  turned  by  steam,  idth  but  a  few  exceptions, 
where  water  is  at  hand.    An  engine  of  twelve  or  fifteen  horse-power 
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ifr  requisite  for  driving  the  Breaker,  and  turning  the  circular  screens, 
and  thej  are  built  on  the  same  plan  as  th6  larger  engines  used  at 
Slopes  for  hoisting  up  the  cars  and  pumping  out  the  water.  Tht 
Breaker-rollers  are  of  cast-iron,  placed  in  yerj  strong,  compact  frame- 
work, and  turned  b^  means  of  a  leatiiier  belt  and  gearing-wheels.  The 
most  approved  rollers  are  those  perforated  between  th^  teeth,  being  an 
imphrovement  on  the  former  Solid  periphery-rollers  originally  invented, 
inasmubh  as  thero  is  thus  less  solid  surface  presented  to  the  coal  in 
breaking,  and,  consequently,  less  crushing  and  wastage  of  the  coaL 
The  loaded  car  being  brought  to  the  head  of  the  Breaker,  it  iBidumped, 
and  the  coal  falls  into  a  small  shute,  from  which  it  flows  into  ^e 
Breaker.  The  coal  thus  passes  between  the  revolving  rollers,  whose 
prqjfding  Ueffi  bre^  it  into  pieces  of  all  sizes.  From  the  rollers,  the 
broken  coal  falls  into  screens,  which  also  revolve,  and  having  four  or 
five  sections  of  net-work  ,of  different  aices,  the  different  sizes  of  ihe 
coal  are  thus  assorted,  faUing  out  of  the  interstices  of  tiie  screen  into 
shutes  below,  which  are  indicated  in  fig.  54,  as  hanging  directly  over 
thft  cars.  The  coal  screen  was  one  of.  the  tnost  important  intentions 
of  th9  day.'  Pretiously  to  the  introduction  of  B^reakers,  the  coal  was 
screened  by  hand.  Tke  screen  was  from  5  to  8  feet  loqg»  and  from 
1}  to  2}  feet  in  diameter,  aod  placed  in  a  frame,  slightly  inclined.  As 
the  coal  entered  the  more  elevated  ^d,  the  screen  was  turned  round 
by  hand,  like  a  grindstone*  When  Breakers  were  intooduoed>  the 
screens,  ^as  previously,  were  constructed  of  bar  iron,  riveted  on  fram^ 
work.  But  great  trouble  and  expense  were  experienced,  from  their 
liability  to  break,  And  the  difficulty  of  repairing  liiem,  the  whole  work 
being  necetoa^y  stopped  until  thiq  was  accomplished.  Attention 
was  soon  attracted  to  tfie  suljject,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  mechanical 
ingenuity  suggested  a  remedy.  A  machine  wa«  invented  by  a  citisen 
of  PottsviUe,  by  which  the  liirgest  and  thickest  wire  is  wrought  ini» 
shape  suitable  for  weaving,  which  is  done  by  very  heaty  and  improved 
machinery.  Wire  as  thick  as  an  wdinary  ran»-rod  is  crimped  by  this 
process,  which  merely  consists  of  a  heavy. hammer,  suspended  in 
fram^-work,  which  is  mad^  in.  fall  upon  the  wire,  placed  under  it, 
upon  a  sur&ce  allowing  it  to  receive  the  particular  hemd  desired,  after 
which  it  is  woven  into  frames  of  about  three  feet  sqnare.  These 
frames  are  then  placed  o^ver  a  large  wooden  cylinder,  and  rounded, 
when  two  or  more  sections  are  pointed  and  riveted  together,  whieh 
completes  their  circular  form.    The  screen,  thus  oompletd,  is  removed 
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from  the  benoh,  and  joined  with  another  of  the  same  dimensions,  bat 
of  larger  or  smaller  net-work.  These  soreens  are  remariLablj  dura- 
ble, and  are, not  the  least  featurewhich  has  tended  to  brinj;  oodl 
Breakers  into  universal  use. 

This  process  for  orimping  thick  iron  wire  has  introdaoed  seyeral 
new  and  important  ol^ecta  of  manufactilre,  such  as  iron  wire  portable 
bedst^s,  fences  and  ornamental  railings,  tshairs,  sofas,  &c. '  « 


•        '       FIS.   SS.r^IROW  RAILIirO. 

Walker  Sb  Son,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  streets,  Philadel- 
phia,- have  a  terj  extensive  establishment  delusively  devoted  to  the 
production  of  these  articles^  which,  «t  no  distant  day,  will  supersede 
most  of  the  same  articles  now  made  of  wood. 

Alter  the  coal  leaves  the  screen '  and  falls  into  its  appropriate 
shutes,  railroad  oars  are  hauled  immediately  along  side  the  cfpenings, 
which,  being  raised  up  like  thd  wickets  in  a  mill  dam,  the  coal  falls 
"out  into  the  car,  and  when- a  su^cient  quantit}^is  obtained*  the  shtte 
isolosed,  and  then  the  coal  leave6  forever  the  scenes  of  its  past  his- 
tory, and  is  borne  off  to  its  future^  destiny. 

The  size  of  chain  generally  used  for  hoisting  coal  is  three-fourths 
and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  formerly  smaller  chains  were  used, 
and,  in  fact,  smaller  engines  and  lighter  machinery  ;  but  long  expe- 
rience and  heavy  bUls  of  repairs  have  taught  the  ooal  operators  that^ 
engines,  pumps,  gearings,  chains,  Ac,  must  be  strong  and  substan- 
tial in  order  to  withstand  tiie  incessant  lifting  and  straining  to  which 
they  are.  subjected. 

We  may  now  offer  a  few  remarks  in  regard  tp  drainage,  and  the 
plan  of  pumping  the  watei*  oitt  of  mines.  The  capacity  of  the  pump 
varies  from  ten  or  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  The  working  bairel  is' 
placed  a  little  above  tiie  turning  platform  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,^ 
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firom  wbtoh  pipM  are  oonnected  ap  to  tii«  sar&oe,  6r  near  enough  U 
ihQ  Buifiuse  to  have  the  water  carried  off.  Pomp  rode  are  attached  te 
the  bucket  in  Ihe  working-barrel,  and  extend,  of  course,  to  the  top 
of  the  elope,  and  are  oonnected)  by  means  of  a  large  pump-wheel, 
with  the  engine*  Below  the  workingrbarrel  o^  the  pump,  and  below- 
the  turning  plat&rm  at  tiM  foot  of  the  slope,  a  9WHp  it  ^ren  down, 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  slope,  to  the  depth  of  thirty  or  more 
feet.  This  forms  a  basin  into  which  the  water  of  tiie  mine  collects 
from  an  the  gangways  and  turnouts,  and  when  the  amount  of  wator 
in  the  mine  is  not  very  great,  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  in  filling, 
during  which  ther^  n0ed,  of  course,  be  no  pumping.  In  miny  seasons 
the  wator  is  sometimes  reiidered  very  troublesome  in  the  mines,  and  it 
is  therefore  expedient  to  have  the  sump,  and  all  connected  with  the 
pumping  apparatus,  in  good  order  and  constant  readiness^  Pipes  are 
attached  below  the  working-barrel  and  into^he  sump»  and  a  connec- 
tion being  thus,  fermed,  the  water  is  pumped  out '  ^The  water  is  gen 
erally  pumped  out  at  times  when  the  engine  is  not  hoisting  coal, 
though  it  is  often  necessary,  however,  to  hoist  and  pump  at  the  same 
time.  At  some  of  the  collieries  two  engines  are  used,  one  for  hoist- 
ing up  the  coal,  and  the  other  for  pumping  up  the  water.  -  Several 
hogedi/Bads  of  wator  are  thrown  up  per  minute*  with  great  ease  and 
regularity. 

Dairrs.— tin  wor]ung  a  ooal  mine  above  water-level,  no  engine  or 
pumpe  are  required.  The  drift  is  commenced  on  the  surface,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  where  the  vein  erops'  out,  and  is  driven  through  the 
vein  in  the  same  manner  as  described  when  below  water-level.  The 
mine  being  far  enough  in,  gangways  are  extended  to  the  ri|^t  and 
left,  and  the  ooal  worked  out  upoii  the  same  plan  as  in  slopes,  when 
it  is  hauled  to  the  breaker  by  horfes  and  mules.  As  the  gangicay  is 
above  water-level,  with  a. slight  inclination  towards  the  drift,  of  oourse 
the  water  will  rUn  out,  thereby  rendering  engines,  pumps,  and  pump- 
ing apparatus,  wholly  unnecessary.  The  min^s,  both  of  drifU  and 
slopes,  are,  substantially  propped  up  with  timber,  indieated  in  the 
annexed  figurer56,  at  a,  5,  and  jf,  f,f,/,  which  ace  the  ddb$  of  boards ; 
d  indicating  the  groove  or  cankl  through  which  the  water  .flows  onl. 

Blasiing  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  mining,  espeoiallj  when  work- 
ing large  veins.  For  this  purpose  the  9<tfeiy-Ju»e  is  used  almost  in- 
variably, the  coal  being  generally  so  wet  and  damp  that  the  ordinary 
pi:ooes8es  of  blasting  would  not  answer,  even  if  pr^erable  in  an 
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no.   56. — VIEW   <JP  TDK   TIMBER   OF   A   DRIFT  OR   COAL  Mllffc. 

economical  view,  which  they  are  not.  !rhe  safety-ftise,  too," is  peHectTj 
safe,  which  gives  it  not  the  least  important  advantage.  Itis  a  species 
of  fire-cracker  or  cartridge,  the  principal  part  of  the  composition 
being  powder,  which  is  stirronnded  by  a  hempen  fabric,  and  then 
covered  with  another  composition,  to  render  it  water-proof,  of  "which- 
the  greater  part  is  pitch.  In  blasting  coaTit  is  difficult  to  keep  the" 
water  from  filling  up  the  drill-hole,  but  by  inserting  a  piece  of  safety- 
fu8e»  and  then  fastening  it  tightly,  no  other  prepat^tions  aire  necessary, 
The  match  is  applied,  and  following  the  powder  through  the  fuse, 
produces  the  desired  result,  afibrding  ample  time  for  the  minors  to 
withdraw,  whenever  desirable. 

The  anthracite  coal  fields  are,  throughout,  more  or  less  fiaulty ;  the 
southern  region  more  especially.  The  seams  of  cOal  having  been 
heaved  up,  and  at  other  places  suiik  down,  their  local  positions,  if  we 
may  so  say,  are  very  much,  and  in  various  ways,  disturbed  and  con- 
torted. A  vein  of  coal  may  he  followed  lor,  half  a  mile,  when,  gradu- 
ally or  directly,  it  is  found  to  run  out,  and  a  mass  of  solid  rock  occu- 
pying its  pltice,  and  rising  up  immediately  through  it.  To  get  on  the 
17  Z 
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yeln  again,  this  rock  must  be  tunnelled  at  an  expense  yarjing  from 
ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  yard,  and  without  knowing,  positively,  how 
far  the  tunnel  must  be  extended  ere  the  end  can  be  acconrplished.  In 
cieises  like  this  fortunes  have  been  and ,  ^e  annually  spent.  Per- 
sons who  have  eng&gj»d  in  the  mining  business,  and  invested  large 
sums  In  the  erection  of  the  neeeslsary  buildings,  machinery,  railways, 
etc.,  after  getting  fairly  into  operation,  and  while  their  success  seemed 
complete,  have  struck  these  faults,  and  in  a* short  time  have  been 
throvm  into  Utter  bankruptcy.  All  iheir  machinery  is  rendered  com- 
paratively idle,  their  regular  business  suddenly  checked  and  deranged, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  going  out  of  their  pockets.  Impressed  vril^ 
the  belief,  which  seems  to  be  invariable  in  such  cases*  that  a  few 
yards  of  tunnelling  will  c^ain  place  them  on  the  vein,  they  labor  as- 
siduously from  day  to  day,  and  from  teeek  to  week,  entirely  realizing, 
though  not  in  the  literal  sense,  the  lines  of  Pbpe: 
t  * 

'  Hope  QpriQgs  etenial  in.tba  human  breast; 
Man  never  Is,  ^^t  always  to  be  blest !  , 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  various  kinds  of  faults ;  in  fact,  al- 
though they  may  all  have  been' produced  by  the  same  general  agency* 
Uiey  vary  in  their  particular  character  according  to  the  different  posi- 
tions preyiotisly  occupied  by  the  strata.  At  some  places  a  stratum  of 
clay,  or  a  combination  of  earthy  substances,  is  interposed;  while  At 
others  no  such  obstacles  appe^,  but  the  vein  is  broken  off,  and  the 
dismembered  portion  sunk  dovm,  just  as  we  can  suppose  a  piece 
of  ^ass,  laying  on  several  small  rollers,  and  then  suddenly  broken 
into  irregular  fragments ;  9ome  pieces  would  be  comparatively 
large,  some  would  no  doubt  nearly  and  quite  Join  each  other,  while 
o^ers  would  occupy  various  relative  poisitions  to  the  mJass^ 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  coal  mining,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  but  be  an  extremely  hazardous  and  uncertain 
business ;  and,  indeed,  the  experience  of  some  of  our  most  enterpris- 
ing and  intelligent  operators  i^rds  substantial  proof  of  the  fact. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  overcoming  or  avoidiugf  entirely,  even  with 
the  best  practical  experience,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
it  is  fraught. 
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VBNTILLATION  OF  MINKS  AND  GASEOUS  EXPLOSIONS.  , 

We  noyr  approach  perhaps  the  xhost^  important  abeiarus'e,  and  not 
the  least  interesting'  branch  of  the  subject  ef  coal  mining..  In  Eng- 
land, thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  experiments  to 
arrive  at  a  general  system  of  ventiUation ;  and  volume  upon  vol- 
ume of  practical  experience,  and  theoretical  essay  have  been  pub- 
lished. But  a  few  years  since  the  columns  of  the  English  Mining 
journals,  were  filled  with  th^se  luci^bratipns ;  and  the  astounding 
number  of  persons  annually  destroyed  in  the  ihining  regions,  at  la^t 
excited  tiie  attention  of  the  goverpment,  and  a  series  of  investigations 
were  instituted  under  its  authority.  The  means  proposed  were 
vanous,  and  the  wealth  of  a  Girard  might  be  squandered  ere  any  ono 
theory  could  be  rendered  practical, j7«r  se;  in  all  coal  miniqg  re^Ons. 
The  plan  of  ventillatiojfi  must  always,  in  a  great  measure,  be  governed 
by  the  nature  of  the  ooal  itself  ;l^y  the  situation  and  local  position 
of  the  strata;  by  the  arrangement  of  the  workings,  and  varidus 
other  considerations,- wiiich  make  one  mine  different  Irom  another. 

From  various  data  befbre  ns,  and  from  the  practical  knowledge 
imparted  to  us  in  repeated  conversations  with  fHends  in  the  coal  re- 
gion, we  6ha^  endeavor  to  present  to  the  reader  an  abstract  view  of  the 
whole  subject^  leaving  for  him,  if  his  taste  Qo  incline,  to  add  to  the 
general  stock  speculations  and  theories  of  his  own. 

The  whole  subject  was  recently  taken  up  and  reviewed  by  Pro£ 
Ansted,  of  England,  inr  the  eourse  of  a 'series  of  lectures  at  King's 
College,  on  the  practical  application  of  geological  science  to.  mining. 
Though  the  published  reports  of  these  lectures  are  of  great  length, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  outiine' of  his  remarks  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration,  which,  though  referring  particularly  to 
the  coal  mines  of  New  Castle,  vriU  nevertheless  illustrate  those  of  our 
own  <x)untry«  , 

He  stated  that  he  should  now  confiiie  bis  remarks  ezolasively  to  the  i^enomena 
connected  with  thoeo  accnmnlations  of  gas  in  ocaI  mfaies  whioh  caused  explo- 
sions I  and. he  selected  this  opportunit3r,  partly  because  the  sulject  arose  natu- 
rally out  of  that  of  rentUlation  in  coal  mines,  being  also  itself  a  distinct  subject 
of  the  greatest  possible  intportance,  and  also  because  public  attention  had  been 
called  to  it,  by  the  frequent  explosions  and  the  great  loss  of  life  Vhich  often  ac- 
companied them.    The  applimbility  of  m^ons  to  prevent  these  direfU  accidents 
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waa  a  subject  of  the  greattot  importance,  i^  regarded  th|B  internal  ^onomy  of 
the  imine;  and  lie  shoold,  therefore,  bare  to  conrider  the  eircomstanoes  undet 
which  accidents  of  this  kind  might  be  expected  to  take  place ;  the  danger  of 
exploftion  in  coal  mines  Arose,  no  doub^  from  issues  of  gas  proceeding  from  the 
coal  itself.  He  had  already  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  once  the  dust 
that  gas  was  constantly  given  oat  by  coal ;  not  only  when  exposed  to  hea^  or 
onnsual  compression,  but  also  under ,  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions.  When 
any  one  went  into  a  coal  mine  for  the  first  time/  they  would  probably  notice  a 
.  peculiar  sin^^ng  noise,  which,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  understand,  there  was 
no  doubt  arose  from  the  issue  of  gas  from  the  oosl  It  was  not  known  with 
certainty,  whether  this  arose  from  tiie  bursting  of  oertaiti  small  Tedcles  in  the 
coal ;  or  Whether,  in  consequence  of  the  pi^assure  of  the  gas  on  the  aneoeisiTe 
films  ef  which  the  qoal  was  made  up,  the  singing  noise  resulted  from  the  gas 
coming  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate.  Certain  it  waa,  thai  ia 
coal  mines  there  was  this  unusual  noise,  and  that  it  was  connected  in  somo  way 
or  other  with  the  presence  of  gas.  The  noise  was  heard  unceasingly  in  mines 
of  certain  kinds  of  coal,  and  in  every  such  cose,  therefore,  measures  must  be 
taken  with  regard  to  its  results.  The  quantity  of  gaa  thus  produced  raried, 
however,  veiy  much  aocordiMg  to  the  nature  of  the  coal  and  the  amotmt  of  at- 
mospheric j>re6sure,  which  appeared  to  be  the  two  principal  causes  which  regh- 
lated  the  issue  of  the  gas  from  the  fractured  surface  ef  the  ooaL  In  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  Ihe  quai^tity  of  gas  sometimes  given  outy  he  might  mention, 
that  in  the  Bensham  seam,  which  was  known  to  be  a  particularly  fiery  one,  gas 
was  thrown  out  so  rapidly,  and  in  sudh  purity,  that  by  boring  a  litde  hole  in  the 
mineral,  and  applying  a  lighl^  a  jet  flame  ;would  be  produced.  In  this  ease,  the 
gas  would  be  in  too  pure  a  condition  to  be  explosive,  because,  to  inake  it  so,  a 
certain  admixture  of  atmosphoric  air  was  necessary.  Tl^  quantity  of  gas  thus 
given  outnaturaUy  ^'b^^  singing,"  fh>m  four  acres  of  coal,~was  ascertained,  some 
time  ago,  to  funount  to  ten  thousaind  hogsheads  per  minute.  Seams  of  eoal, 
however,  varied  very  much  in  this  respect^  and  aome  contained  scaroel/  any  gas 
at  alL  Besides  this  constant  issue  by  singing,  there  was  another  way  in  which 
the  gas  was  met  with,  namely,  in  what  was  called  5' blowers  V  these  were  puffs 
of  gas,  sometimes  taking  place  at  lopg  cracks,  or  at  faults,  and  at  others  at  mere 
holes;  they'werf  sometimes  very  common,  and  produced  aa  much  gas  as  served 
to  light  certain  parts  of  the  mine — ^as,  for  instance,  the  principal  passages ;  and 
this,  indeed,  was  the  safest  possible  way  of -getting  rid  ef  it  In  the  Eillingworth 
mine  there  was  ^  ''blower,"  which  bad  been  burning  for  eome  years.  In  other 
instances,  a  fault  was  touched  which  gave  out  gas,  and  when  the  same  fkult  had 
again  been  pierced,  it  had  produced  no  gas.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Qreat  Jarrow  explosion)  when  the  works  approached  near  a  fhult,  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  pent  up  in  it  had  forced  forward  the  coal,  which  divided'  it  from  the 
mine,  and  involved  all  the  workmen  in  certain  destruction.  These  were  all  very 
difficult  circumstances  to  deal  with,  as  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  tiiem. 
Besidef  these  blowers,  which  occurred  in  the  natural  state  of  the  coal,  there  were 
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eon^tanUy  dragttroiu  AComniiUitioiiB  in  portioinB  of  the  minM  which-  had  been 
worked  ont^  or  partiallj  worked,  and  In  which  the  roof  had  partly  fallen  down. 
It  waa  impoiiible  to  prerent  tiieae  aecnmaUtione  where  Ae  roof  had  fidlen,  and 
in  old  workinga;  and  thej  were  always  more  or  leas  dategerona,  beoanae  the  gas 
waa  here  ineyitably  mixed  with  atmosphetie  air,  and  generally  in  such  proper- 
tiona  aa  to  be  highly  ezploiire;  they  were  also  not  nnoommon  in  fiuilted  ^. 
tricta— where  the  beds  were  in  a  broken  state,  the  result  of  contraction,  or  pres- 
sure, at  some  remote  period.  In  all  these  eases,  aconmnlatlons  of  gas  took  place, 
and  the  gas  waa  liable  to  burst  fortli  on  the  smallest  atmospheric  change.  If^ 
fbr  instance,  a  i^  in  the  barometer  indicated  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere had  become  le^,  its  existence  would  not  be  sq  grbat,  and  a  quantity  of 
compressed' gas  would  be  foi'oed  out  by  ezpansiori.  0as  being  thus  present  in 
the  mines,  either  in  the  body  of  the  coal  Itself,  or  in  accumulated  quantities,  the 
danger  arose  front  the  fiutt,  that  it  was  im}>0S8ible  to  conduct  mining  operations 
under  ground  without  lights. 

The  most  conyenient  way  of  lighting,  according  to  the  miners,  was  by  can- 
dles; and  this,  partly,  because  they  were  easy  to  carry  about,  and  partly  ftem 
long  custom.  There  was  a  great  preijudice  in  fardr  of  candles,  which  thoy 
always  would  use  wherever  it  was  possible.  Now,  it  mu^  be  remembered,  that 
generally  part  of  the  mine  only  was  liable  to  the  ordinary  issues  of  gas,  trhilo 
other  parts  were  subject  to  wbat  might  be  called  extraordinary  issues,  such  as 
arose  from  unexpected  accumulations.  In  the  former  case  the  use  of  open 
B^ts  would  be  perfectiy  saf^,  prorided  the  general  yentiHation  was  tolerably 
good. .  Thvm,  it  might  be  Considered  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such 
parts  of  the  mine  Would  be  safe,  and  the  other  parts  dangerous ;  and  It  was 
generally  fbund,  that  if  the  workmen  were  allowed  to  use  candles,  to  the  safe 
parts,  they  did  not  object  to  use  laihps  in  the  dangerous  portions*  But  the  con? 
dition  of  any  district  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  new  blowers  com- 
mencing, or  by  the  influx  of  gas  from  the  dangerous  districts ;  and,  therefore,  a 
rigilant  superintendence  of  the  state  of  the  mine  was  indispensable.  It  was  also 
necessary,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  in  the  dangerpus  parts  of  the  mine)  that 
light  should  be  obtained  by  safer  means  than  by  candles,  because  the  smallest 
contact  of  flame  was  sufficient  to  explode  certain  mixtures  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  the  atmospheric  air.  The  explosiye  admixture  was  a  mechaniciU 
one>  and  it  was  necessary  to  understand  precisely  of  what  propordons  it  was 
formed.  If  the  gas  came  out  pure,  and  a  candle  was  thrust  into  it»  the  flame 
Would  be  extinguished,  because  there  was  nothing  to  Support  combustion  ,*  the 
gas  itself  would  take  fire.  If  there  were  three  parts  of  atmospheric  air  and  one 
of  gas,  it  began  to  be  faintly  explosiye ;  and,  when  once  explosive,  it  would  aet 
fire  to  other  gas,  which  was  too  pure  to  explode.  ~  When  the  gas  was  as  one  to 
six,  it  became  very  explosive,  and  continued  so  until  the  proportions  were  one  to 
ten,  when  it  became  less  explosive.  The  danger,  however,  was  not  destroyed 
until  the  mixture  became  weaker  than  one  part  of  gas  to  fourteen  of  air;  after 
that  it  merely  enlarged  the  flame  of  any  light  which  mijfht  be  brought  into  it, 
17  ♦ 
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and  turned  it  blue.  Tbe  miner  was  thus  enabled,  bj  the  lengthening  ot  the 
flame  of  his  Ijigfat,  and  its  appearaace^  to  tell  whether  he  was  in  a  dangerous  part 
of  the  inine,  and  the  amount  of  gas  that  might'be  presftit  in  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  flame  reached  to  a  eertain  height^  the  {nactical  mUer  oonld  tell  at  once 
how  nearly  the  atmosphere- approached  an  explodre  combination ;  and  with  some 
other  simikjf  points  affecting  his  Baietjr  and  that  of  ^  fellow-workmen,  long 
habit  had  made  him  familiar. 

There  we^  seteral  consideratidiis  of  importance  conneeted'with  these  ezplo- 
site  admixtures  of  gas  and  |dr;  as,  for  instance,  the  eHeot  produced  by  the 
breathing- of  a  humbet  of  men,  which  very  much  lessened  the  danger,  by  altering 
th^  proportions  of  liikogen  and  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  one  portion 
of  the  mine  would-be  less  exptosire  'Uiam  another, 'though  both  might  contain 
the  same  proportion  of  carbnretted  hydrogen. 

Erery,  part  of  the  mine  which  was  capable  of  being  workjcd,  should,  In  all 
cases,  be  yisited  With  guarded  lights,  before  other  lights  were  allowed  to  be 
taken ;  and  the  state  of  the  mine  should  alw^s  be  well  ascertained  before  open 
Ifghttjire  used.  There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  going  into  some 
portions  0|f  a  fiery  mine;  and,  until  widiin  the  last  thirty  years,  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  any  degree  of  light  in  such  casesj  was  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus 
.  called  the  Bteel-milL  This  was  a  tqtj  ingenious  contriTance,  by  which  a  train 
of  spafksw^s  produced  by  pressi&g  s- flint  against  a  revQlringplate  of  steel, 
and  tills  afi^rded  sufiident  light  t^  move  about,  but  not  enough  to  work  by.  It 
was,  moreoTCi;,  i^  dangerous  oontriranoe,  for,  erety  now  and  then,  there  oonld 
be  no  doubt,  a  flame  was  produced  sufficient  to  explode  gas  under  eertain  ofr- 
cumstances/  ai^d  particularly  if  olefiant  gas  should  be  present,  which,  however, 
did  not  often  happen  to  be  th6  case  in  English  mi|ies. 

About  thirty  yeanft  ^o,  d  great  number  of  serious  accidents  ofcurred  in  t2ie 
mines  of  the  north  of  £ngland>  following  each  other  in  alarmingly  rapijd  suobes- 
sion.  Very  many  lives  Were  lost,  and  the  publig-  attention  was  much  directed 
to. the  question  whether  or  not  some  imprerement  could  be  discovered  in- the  w^ 
of  lighting  the  mines.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  then  in  the  lenith  of.  his  reputa- 
tion, was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Buddie,  a  well  known  colliery  viewer  of  that  day,  and 
invited  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject*  Humboldt  had  beforo  attempted  to 
overcome  this  difficult ;  but  his  contrivaniBe  was  only  partially  usefhl  for  visit- 
ing dangerous  mine^,  as  it  would  not  bum  loi^r  than  half  an  hoitr,  the  flame 
being  supported  by  a  reservoir  of  atmospheric  air  within,  the  lamp.  Dr.  Claany 
improved  this  lamp,  admitting  the  external  air  freely  in  oases  when  it  was  used 
in  ah  explosive  state ;  but  this  lamp  was  practically  tisWess,  as  the  explodons 
whi^  took  place  inside  it  soon  put  out  the  light 

.  The  learned  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  Sir.  H.  Davy's  invention — ^the 
safety-lamp,  figure  57.  •  Its  principle  was  fotmded  upO|i  the  discoveiy,  that  the 
explosion  of  the  mixture  in  question  did  npt  p^ss  through  small  tubw;  and 
ivfter  numerous  experimental  Sir.  Hocmphrey  Davy  found  that  the  length  of 
the  tubes  was  of  no  consequence^  but  that  wire  gaute,  the  apertures  being  of 
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the  proper  dimenno&fl,  answered  the  same  purpose.  By  this 
means  all  necessity  for  an  exterior  glass  tras  |^ot  rid  of,  and 
the  new  lamp  might  be  carried  \nto  ihe  most  explontte  aA- 
mixtnros  without  danger.  Such  Was  the  Davy  lamp ;  and 
he  belieTed  that,  a^  it  Was  the  first,  it  was  also  by  far  the 
best  real  safety  lamp' that  had  been  invented.  It  was,  per- 
haps, not  perfect,  judging  only  by  experiment,  but  it  was 
decidedly  the  best  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  it  was  niore 
manageable  than  any  other,  and  not  so  easily  put  out  of 
order.  The  gauze  usually  eniployod  was  made  of  iron  wire, 
and  it  had  seven  hundred  and  eighty -four  holes  to  the  square 
inch.  Sir  Davy,  having  perfected  his  lamp,  went  down  to 
the  New  Castle  ooal  >  field,  and  withx  S^r.  Riddle,  traversed 
with  impunity  some  x>f  the  most  dangerous  parts  ofUie  Ben- 
sham  seam,  at  that  time  the  most  ^  fiery  known.  The  Davy 
lamp  -had  been  tfsed  with  great  success  ever  since,  and  though 
some -accidents  had  occurred  under  circumstances  in  Which 
no  lights  but  those  of  Davy  lamps  were  present,  it  was  as 
safe  as  any  such,  instrument  QQUld-be.  The  supetfority  of 
this  lamp  over  more  recent  inventions-  consisted  in  its  pro- 
ducing a  greater  quantity  of  ligb^  and  being  more  portaUe 
with  at  least  as  much  'safety,  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  iho 
engineer,  had  also  Invented  a  ]amp>  which  was  called  a  "  Geordie,"  after  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  It  was,  however,  merely  a  modification  of  the  Davy 
lamp,  by  t^e  luldition  of  a  glass  tube,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
increasing  the  light  a^d  keeping  the  flame  steady,  by  shielding  it  from  currents 
of  air.  This,  perhaps,  gave  it  additional  safety  while  perfect^  as  it  was.  possible 
to  drive  an  explosion  of  common  street  gas  through  tiie  gauze  of  a  Davy  lamp. 
The-  glass,  howoYer,  was  liable  to  be  broken,  and  then  the  instrument  became  a 
large  and  somewhat  dangerous  ''Davy."  In  some  of  th«  Belgian  mines  a  lamp 
called  "  the  Muesseler  lamp,"  was  in  use,  but  it  was  a  rery  complicated  affair, 
tind  for  that  puxpose  was  inferior  to  'Sir  H.  Davy's  invention.  No  doubt  it  was 
safer  theoretically,  as  by  it  the  flame  wsjb  extinguished  the  moment  the  lamp 
was  taken  into  a  dangerous  •atmosphere ;  bat  this  very  much  lessened  its  utility, 
the  main  point  being  that  the  lamp  shall  give  light  with  safety' undev  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  Davy  lamp,  with  care,  might  be  Uiken  anywhere.  He  (the 
lecturer)  had  himself  been  in  every  description  of  atmosphere,  and  he  had  often 
seen  explosions  take  place  inside  the  Davy  lamp  by  which  he  was  lighted. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  ■circumstance  which  happened  constantly  to  every  viewer, 
over-man,  and  Davy -man  In  the  New  Castle  coal  field.  The  true  danger  of  the 
Davy  lamp  was  one  that  would  apply  equally  to  any  other,  and  it  arose  fV>om 
the  fkct,  that  its  constant  use  maide  the  workmen  careless,  and  the  more  it  wn^ 
used,  therefore,  the  greater  chance  was  there  of  accidents.    The  learned  lecturer 
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here  exhibited  a  printed  pketrd,  Mttang  forth  the  regplatioiii  whieh  went 
adopted  in  eeyend  collieries  in  r^pect  to  J)aT^  lampe,  the  most  important  being 
that  which  enacted  that  no  man  dioald  be  allowed  to  ate  his  Davy  lamp  until 
it  |iad  been  examined  oarefnlly  by  the  Davj'-man,  and  pronounced  perfectly 
clean  and  in  good  order,  nor  ontil  it  was  seonrelj  looked,  so  that  the  workman 
,ronld  not  take  it  to  pieces,  and  expose  thle  flange  in  an  nngnarded  manner. 

With  regard  to  actual  accidents,  the  professor  remarked  that  he  should  not 
sity  much  beyond  placing  before  tiiem  tbe  circumstances  of  a  few  of  the  most 
disastrous,  which  would  serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
plosions of  which  he  had  explained  the  cause.  The  most  important,  then,  that 
he  should  mention,  occurred  in  the  Haswell  colliery,  on  the  ^8th  September, 
1844,  when  -ninety-fiTe  liyes  were  lost;  and  the  next  was  that  at  the  Jarrow 
Pit,  en  the  3d  of  .August,  1846,  when  forty-one  persons  were  killed.  In  the 
^ame  year  tlurty-six  lires  were, lost  at  Killingworth ;  and  in  1846,  nineteen  at 
Oldbury  and  thirty-six  at  Risca.  By  these  accidents  occurring  within  a'period 
of  little  more  than  two  years,  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  lost  their  liree ; 
and  he  had  grouped  these  aocidents  together  in  order  to  gtre  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  occurred.  There  were,  then,  two  hundred  Ures  lost  in  two 
years,  in  working  coal  mines,  firompscddents  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  juries 
who  held  inquests  on  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  oould  not  possibly  hare  been,  pre- 
vented— the  mixi^  being  in  every  ease,  except,  periiAps,  in  that  of  the  least 
considerable,  in  good  condition  at  the  tifne. 

In  the  first  of  these  accidents,  that  of  the  Harwell  colliery,  there  were  under 
ground  at  th6  time  of  the  accident  ninety-nine  pecpons,  of  whom  four  only 
escaped.  'It  was  an  important  consideration  (which  also  appli^  to  other  aod- 
donts),  whether  it  was  absolutely  unaroidable,  the  catastrophe  having  oocunred, 
that  all  these  people  should  be  killed.  It  might  be  that  the  whole  matter  was  be- 
yond  human  control,  as  in  the  case  of  ■  shipwreck.  If  we  crossed  the  sea,  the 
vessel,  being  mads  by  human  hands,  was  liable  to  aocidents  which  might  hap- 
pen from  stress- of  weather,  which  no  one  could  help;  or  from  oarelessness,  in 
respect  of  which  some  one  would  be  culpable,  ^everything  were  done  to  ren- 
der the  vessel  seaworthy,  there  would,  be  no  blame  attaching  in  respect  to  its 
condition,  though  it  should  be  wrecked  in  a  storm ;  but  if  the  vessel  were  sent 
to  sea  in  an  unsafe  condition,  there  was  blama.  Just  so  was  it  with  regard  to 
mines;  if 'the  mine  were  in  as  good  a  condition  as  science,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  best  plans  could  make  it,  no  blame  might  be  attributed  to  any  one  for  an 
anforeseen 'accident  But  if  it  were  possibly  so  to  manage  the  mine  as  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  aecidentr  (he  did  not  believe  aocidents  could  be  entirely  prevented^ ; 
and  if  that  were  not  done,  then  there  would  be  bhUne.  The  seamustbe  crossed, 
despite  of  shipwrecks ,  and  coal  must  be  had,  let  it  cost  what  it  jnight ;  the  point 
was  to  get  it  under  the  most  favorable  ciroumstaaees.  In  the  case  of  each  acci- 
dent, therefore,  it  was  important  to  consider  whether  everything  was  done  by 
way  of  prevention  and  palliation  which  could  badone.  In  the  case  before  them, 
that  of  the  Haswell  colliery,  the  accident  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  mine  whero 
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the  pUlan  had  been  jemored,  Mad.  the  workmen  were  taki9£  awaj-the  projM. 
ThU  was  alwajB  a  delicate  operation,  beoAiise  the  props  being  remoTod,  the  roof 
fell,  and  the  aooumidationB  of  gas  were  disturbed,  and  often  shifted.  Before 
proceeding  further  with  the  jMfftioiilarB  of.  this  meXaneholj  aecident,  it  wonld  be 
necessary  ^  mention  the  effect  of  ,an  explosion  open  the  atmosphere.  The  car- 
bnretted  hydrogen,  when  exploded,  became  decomposed ;  the  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mo^here  mixed  with  the  hydrogen  and  focmed  water,  and  noticing  was  left  to 
breathe  bnt  pore  carbonic  acid,  ^.  This  was  a  most  poisonona  gas,  and  produced 
instant  death  by  choking.  At  least,  inseI^ibility  was  instantaneous;  and, 
although  in  such  oases,  when  measures  were  taken  .immediately,  recovery  had 
taken  place,,  death  was  generally  inevitable.  The  result  of  an  explosion,  there- 
fore, was.  to  turn  the  atmosphere  into  pure  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  every  man  in 
that  district  of  the  mine,  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  was  doomed  to  certain 
death.  The  Haswell  mine  was  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  or  three  pan- 
nel  woiUngs;  the  explosion  took  place  in  the  middle  division,  and  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  fiir  removed  firom  the'  scene  of  the  accident,  in  another  pannel, 
were  poisoned  by  the  afterwdanip.  This  conld  not  hare  ooottrrod  had  the  v^ntil- 
lation  of  each  pannelbeenas  die^nctas  it  might  have  been;  and— he  was,  ^ere- 
fore,  bound  to  say — as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  explosion  at  the  Jarfow  Pit, 
in  August,  1845,  by  whioh  forty-one  persons  were  killed,  was  another  instance 
where  such^  large  destruction  pf  human  life  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
two  shafts ;  fbr  the  means  of  ventillation  at  the  dnly  one  being  destroyed  by  the 
accident^  there  was  no  means  of  restoring  it  previously  to  the  mischief  being 
done.  Another  interesting  ^ase  occurred  in  the  EiHingwotth  colliery  iri  1849; 
which  was  the  result  of  a  fault  Op  one  side  of  the  distridt  there  was  a  long 
stone  drift,  at  right  angles  to  Ahe  main  rolley-way  of  the  pannel,  in  which  the , 
m/en  were  woddng;  a  fault  was  teaohed,  and  fhis  galleky  not  prosecuted  beyond 
it  The  chief  object  was  to  dpve  through  a  mass  of  coal  ii^  order  to^et  the 
ventUlatioa  completed,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  at  work  day  and  night 
The  fault  was  pricke^  in  the  course  of  the  work  in  a  suocession  of  places,  up  to 
two  or  three  days  before  the  accident,  which  took  place  on  a  Thursday,  without  any 
unusual  presence  of  gas  being  observed.  On  the  Wednesday  the  fault  was  oilce 
more  pricked,  and  no  gas  came  out  On  Thursday,  onle  set  of  men  had  performed 
their  allotted  portion  of  work,  and  about  two  hours  aftepraMs  another  gang  of 
workmen,  descended ;  and  it  is  siifgnkr  that,  though  the  galleiy  Vas  considered 
60  far  dangerous  that  the  men  were  working  with  Davy  Uunps,  a  boy  was  allowed 
to  precsdo  them  with  an  open  eandle — a  piece  of  carelessness  most  inexcusable, 
and  for  which  they  paid  with  their  lives;  before  they  reached  the  spot  where  the 
workings  were,  on  explosion  took  place,  and  every  person  in  the  mine  perished. 
Some  idea  of  the  force  of  these  explosions  might  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
on  this  occasion,  a  stopping  consisting  of  thirty-six  feet  of  rough  materials,  with 
an  inch  and  a  half  brick  wall  on  either  side,  was  blown  to  pieces.  In  another 
instance,  at  the  Jarrow  mine,  an  accident  happened,  and  on  examining  the 
mine  afterwards,  a  cavity  was  found,  in  which  (there  had  been  probably  about 
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two  hundred  cubic  fe«t  of  gas  in  a  rtrj  condensed  state,  and  the  side  of  the 
OATity  being  reduced  by  tbe  working,  it  had  given  away,  and  let  ont  the  whole, 
which  exploded  with  irresistible  force.  This  was  a  kind  of  accident  to  which  the 
miners  were  constantly  liable,  and  which  no  rigilanoe  could  foresee  or  preyent 
Accidents,  and  all  their  particular,  ought  always  to  be  recorded,  and  they  could  . 
not  Be  discussed  too  much.  Ifwas  qiylte  clear  that,  although  It  Was  impossible 
to  avoid  accidents,  the  risk  was  greatly  diminished  by  good  and  effectivt  systems 
of  ventillation,  atfd  by  unceasing  care  In  the  use  of  lights. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  we  present  the  following,  principally 
condensed  from  the  work  of  the  late  Mr«  Taylor,  entitled  "  Statistics 
of  Coal."  The  workmen  of  Uie  Crouzot  mine  descended  one  morn- 
ing, the  one  following  the  other,  in  rotation,  into  a  shaft  below,  in 
which  carbonic, acid  bad  accumulated  during  ibe  night  Arrived  at 
the  level  of  the  "  bain,*^  et  a  few  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit^  the 
first  fell,  struck  witb  asphyxia,  without  having  time  to  utter  a  cry ; 
the  second  followed  immediately ;  the  third  saw  his  comrades  pros- 
trated on  the  ground,  almost  within  reach  of  his  arm  ;  he  stooped  to 
seize  them,  and  fell  himself;  another  quickly  shared  the  same  fate, 
in  his  desire  to  save  the  others,  and  the  catastrophe  would  not  have 
been  arrested  had  not  the  fifth  been  an  experienced  master  miner, 
who  obliged  those  who  followed  him  to  re-ascend. 

The  gases  which  result  from  the  subterranean  decomposition  of  the 
coal,  have,  besides  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  azote,  sulphurods 
acid,  and  the  carburets  of  hydrogen,  which  have  a  special  odour. 
Before  the  coal  takes  fire,  the  interior  air  is  already  heavy  ^nd 
heated  by  the  gaseous  disengagements  which  a^e  the  precursors  of 
ignition.  As  quickly  as  those  symptoms  are  remarked,  the  coals 
already,  mined  should  be  raised,  and  we  should  isolate  from  the  sur- 
rounding air  the  region  or  the  creyices  which  enclose  the  fire ;  em- 
ploying at  this  work  the  laborers  whose  organization  is  known  to  be 
the  best  adapted  to  support  the  deleterious  influence  of  these  gases. 

AzgU,  or  nitrogen  gas,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  carbonic 
acid ;  because  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy  is  less  energetic  ,* 
besides^  its  production  can  only  talce  place  by  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  it  does  not  naturally  exist  in  the  fissures  or 
cavities  of  the  rocks.  It  has,  then,  no  spontaneous  disengagement ; 
but  if  we  penetrate  into  tho  works  which  have  been  a  long  time 
abandoned*  and  where  there  has  been  combustion,  the  azote  will 
occupy,  in  consequence  of  its  lightness,  the  higher  parts  of  the  exca- 
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f  atLons,  while  the  c&rbonic  acid  will  occupy  the  lower  parts ;  the  res- 
pirable  air  ibrmiDg  the  intermediate  zone.  Azote  is  found  isolated 
in  certain  mines,  where  there  exists  pjrites  in  a  state  of  decomposi* 
tion ;  the  sulphurets  changing  into  sulphates,  absorb  the  oxygen  and 
isolate  the  azote ;  the  eulphuret  of  iron  ^s,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
active  agent. 

Azote  manifests  itself  by  the  red  color  of  the  flames  of  the  lamps, 
which  ends  by  extinction ;  it  renders  respiration  difficult,  produces  a 
heaviness  of  the  head,  a^d  a  liissing  or  singing  in  the  ears,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  mode  of  action  different  from  that  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  ordinary  lamp  of  the  mine^  is  extinguished  when  the  air  con- 
tains no  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  oxygen ;  [the  atmospheric  air 
is  composed  of  twenty-one,  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  seventy-nine  per 
cent,  of  azote,]  it  is  also^at  this  proportion  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
azote  that  asphyxia  or  suffocation  is  caused. 

Proto-carbonated  hydrogen,  or  inflammable  air,  designated  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  miners  under  the  name  of  grisoui  is,  of  all  the 
gases,  the  most  dangerous ;  that  which  occasions  the  greatest  num«> 
ber  of  accidents,  not  by  aspli^xia,  "Mich  it  can  nevertheless  produce 
when  it  is  not  mixed,  with  at  least  twice  its  volume  of  air,  but  for  its 
property  of  igniting  when  in  contact  with  lighted  flames,  and  of 
exploding  when  it  is  mixed,  in  certaiii  proportions,  with  atmos- 
pheric air. 

The  ffriscu  is  more  abundant  in  the  fat  and  friable  coals,  than  in 
the  dry  and  meagre  coals;  it  particularly  disengt^s  itself  in  the 
crushed  places^  ihoulemenis,  in  the  recent  stalls  whose  surfaces  are 
laid  bare,  and  that  so  vigorously  as  often  to  decripitate  sma}l  scales 
of  coal  and  produce  a  slight  rustling  noise.  The  fissures  or  &actures 
of  the  coal,  and  even  the  clefts  of  the  roof  or  the  floor^  give  sometimes 
outiets  to  soufflardSf  or  jets  of  gas.  The  action  of  this  gas  upon  the 
flame  of  the  lamps  is  the  most  certain  guide  in  ascertidning  ita  pres- 
ence and  proportion.  The  flame  dilates,  elongates,  and  takes  a 
bluish  tint,  which  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  placing  the  hand 
between  the  eye  and  the  flame,  so  that  only  the  top  of  it  can  be  seen. 
As  soon  as  the  proportion  is  equal  to  one-twelfth  part  of  the  ambient 
air,  the  mixture  is  explosive,  and  if  a  lamp  be  carried,  it  will  produce 
a  detonation  proportionate,  to  the  volume  of  the  mixture.  When, 
therefore,  a  miner  perceives  at  the  top  of  the  flame  of  his  lamp  the 
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WuiBh  niiBbus  which  decides  the  ptes^ence  of  the  fire-damp,  he  on^bt 
to  retire,  either  holding  his  light  very  low  or  even  to  extingai^  it 

The  chemical  effects  of  an  explosion  .are  the  direct  prodaotion  of 
the  vapors  of  water  aixd  carbonic  acid,  and  tibie  separation  of  azote. 
The  physical  effects  are,  a  yiolent  dilatation  of  gas  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  followed  by  a  reaction  through  contraction.  The  work- 
men  who  are  exposed  io  this  explosive  atmosphere  are  burned,  and 
the  fire  is  even  capable  of  communicating  to  the  wood  work  or  to  the 
coal ;  the  wind  produced  hy  the  expansion  is  so^great  that,  even  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  site  of  explosion,  the  laborers  are 
thrown  down,  or  projected  against  the  sides  of  the  excavations.  *  The 
walls  and  timbering  are  shakien  and  broken,  and  crushing  or 
falling  down  is  produced.  These  destructive  effects  can  be  propa- 
gated even  at  the  mouths  of  the;  pits,  from  which  are  projected  frag- 
ments of  wood,  and  Jocks,  accompanied  by  a  thick  tempest  of  coal  in 
the  form  of  dust. 

The  evil  rests  not  there ;  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
and  aasote,  produced  by  the  joombustion  of  tiie  gas,  become  stationary 
in  the  works,  and  cause  those  who  have  escaped  by  the  immediate 
action  of  Ihe  explosion  to  perish  by  suffocation.  The  ventilating 
currents  suddenly  arrested  by  this  perturbation^  are  ^ow  mueh  more 
difficult  to  :|:e-eBtabliBh,  because  the  doors  which  served  to  regulate 
them  are  partly  destroyed;  the  fires  ^re  extinguished,  and  often  even 
the  machines  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts  to  regulate  the  cur* 
rents  are  damaged  and  displaced  to  sudi  an  extent,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  convey  any  help  to  the  bottom  of  the  works. 

THE  MINER'S  DOOM. 

*Twa8  eyening;,  and  a  sweeter  balm  on  earth  was  never  shed, 
The  SQA  htj  in  hia  gorgeons  pomp  vn  ocean's  heavhig  bed, 
Tb«  sky  was  elad  hi  bright  array,  too  beaatifnl  to  la^t, 
For  nighV  like  envy,  soowUng  oame,  and  all  the  scene  o'ercast, 
^'TisthnS'With  hope— 'tis  thus  with  Ufe,  when  sonny  dreams  appear, 
Theiniknt  leaves  th&  eradle-coach  to  slnniber  on  a  bier ; 
The  rainbow  of  our  cherished  love,  we  see  in  beauty's  eye. 
That  glows  with  all  its  mingled  hues,  alas !  to  fifcde  and  die ! 
'    Tis  dark,  stili  night— the  sultry  air  scarce  moves  a  leaf  or  flower ; 
The  aspen,  trembling,  fears  to  stir,  in  such  a,  sclent  hour ; 
The  footsteps  of  the  timid  hare,  distinctly  may  be  heard 
Between  the  pauses  of  the  song  of  ni^t's  portentous  bird— 
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And  in  bo  drear  a  momeBty  plodv  the  miner  to  hii  toil, 
Compelled  reflreehing  sleep  to  leare^.for  labors  hardest  moil : 
By  fate's  mde  band,  the  dream  of  peace  is  broken  and  destroyed — 
The  savage  beast  his  rest  can  take,  but  man  most  be  denied ! 
And  why  this  sacrifice  of  rest  ? — did  not  the  Maker  plan 
The  darksome  honrs  for  gentle-  sleep,  the  day  for  work  by  laan  T 
Yes — ^bnt  the  mighty  gods  of  earth  ars  wiser  In  their  laws^^ 
They  hold  .themselyes  with  pride  to  be  their  Oreator's  first  great  cause. 
The  miner  hath  his  work  begnn^  and  busy  strokes  resottnd, 
■  Warm  drops  of  sweat  are  falling  fastT-^'the  coal  lies  piled  around. 
And  what  a  sight  of  alarery !  In  narrow  s^ams  eompreesed 
Are  seen  the  prostrate  fiwtns  of  men  to  hew  on  back  and  breasts- 
Fainting  with  heat,  with  dnst  begrimed,  their  meagre  laces  see, 
By  glimmering  lamps  that  serve  to  show  their  looks  of  misery, 
^nd  oft  the  hiurd  swollen  hand  is  x»ised  to  wipe  th«  forehead  dews ; 
He  breathes  a  sigh  for  labor's  close,  and  then  his  toil  renews. 
And  manly  hearts  are  throbbing  tiie^e— and  visions  in  that  mind 
Float  o'er  the  young  and  sanguine  soul,  like  stars  tiiat  rajn  and  shine. 
Amid  the  dreariness  that  dtTelb  within  the  Event's  gloom, 
Age  looks  to  yontii  to  solace  him — ^waits  for  his  flruits  to  bloom. 
Behold !  there  is  a  careless  Um9  bent  fh>Q|  yon  cabined  nook ; 
Hope  you  may  read  in  his  bright  eye — there's  fhture  in  his  look ; 
Oh,  blight  not  then  the  -fairy  flower,  'tis  heartless  to  destroy 
The  only  pleasure  mortals  know— anticipated  joy ! 
Oh,  God !  what  flickering  flame  is  this  f— see,  see  again  it^  glare ! 
Dancing  around  the  wiry  lamp,  Hke  meteors  of  the  air. 
Away,  away  I— the  shaft,  the  shaft  1— the  biasing  fire  flies  t 
Confhsion  ! — speed ! — the  lava  stream  the  lightning's  wing  defi^ ! 
The  shaft ! — the  shaft ! — down  on' Ae  ground  and  let  the  demon  ride 
Like  the  Sirocco  on  the  blast— volcanos  in  their  pride ! 
The  choke-damp  angel  slaughters  all— he  spares  no  living  soul ! 
He  smitea  them  with  sulphureous  brand— he  blackens  them  like  coal ! 
The  young— the  hopeful,  happy  young-^fall  with  the  old  and  gray, 
And  oh,  great  God !  a  dreadftil  doom,  thus  buried  to  decay 
Beneath  the  green  and  flowery  sod  whereon  their  fHends  remain — 
Disfigured,  and  perchance  alive — their  cries  unheard  and  vain  I 
Oh,  desolation !  thou  art  now  a  tyrant  on  thy  throne. 
Thou  smilest  with  sardonic  lip  to  hear  the  shriek  and  groan ! 
To  see  each  mangled,  writhing  corpse  to  raining  eyes  displayed — 
For  hopeless  widows  now  lament,  and  orphans  wul  dismayed. 
Behold  thy  work !    The  maid  it  there,  her  lovef  to  deplore  ,* 
The  mother  waUs  her  only  child,  that  she  shall  see  no  more ; 
An  idiot  sister  laughs  and  sings— ph,  melancholy  Joy ! 
While  bendinit  o'er  her  brother  dead,  she  opes  the  sightless  eye. 
18 
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Aptrt,  an  ag«d  man  appean,  likt  iome  Mge  Dayid  oak, 
Shedding  his  tears, like  leares  that  fall  beneath  the  woodman's  stroke; 
His  poor  old  heart  is  rent  In  twain — ^he  stands  and  weeps  alone — 
The  sole  supporter  of  his  house,  the  last,  the  best,  is  gone ! 
This  is  thy  work,  fell  tyrant !— this  the  miner's  common  lot ! 
In  danger's  darkling  den  he  toils^  and  dies  lamented  not 
The  army  has  its  pensioners — the  sons  of  ocean  rest^ 
When  battle's  crimson  flag  is  fttrled,  on  bounty's  downy  breast ; 
But  who  regards  the  mining  aUre,  that  for  his  country's  wealth 
Resigns  his  sleeps  his  pleasures,  home,  his 'freedom  and  his  health ! 
From  the  glad  skies  and  fragrant  field  he  oheerf^y  deecends. 
And  eats  his  bread  in  stenohy  cares,  where  his  existence  ends. 
Aye,  this  is  he  whom  masters  grind,  and  level  with  the  dustr— 
The  slave  that  barters  life,  to  gain  ihei>tttance  of  a  crust 
Go,  read  your  pillar'd  calendar,  the  record  that  will  tell 
How  many  victims  of  the  mine  in  yonder  churchyard  dwell  I 
Hath  honor's  laurels  ever  Vreathed  the  deq>ofB  haaghty  brow  ? 
.    Hath  pi^s  hallowed  gems  appeared  when  he  in  death  lay  low? 
Unhonored  in  his  memory,  despised  his  worthless  name — 
Who  wields  in  life  the  iron  rod,  in  death  no  tear  can  claim ! 

A  great  number  of  accidents  have  taken  pUce  on  Moncfaff  morn- 
ings, when  the  miners  descend  after,  haying  quitted  the  mine  on 
Saturday.  M.  Bischof  reports  that,  having  visited  a  gallery  which 
had  been  abandoned  for  several  days,  he  ibund  the  gases  liquated  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  inflamiriable  in  every  part  of  th^  area ; 
detonating  in  the  middle  portion,  while  the  almost  pure  atmospheric 
air  filled  tiie  lower  part. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  these  liquations  to  accumulate ;  it  h 
necessary  that  the  current  of  air  be  sufficiently  active  to  produce  im- 
mediately the  diffusion  of  the  gas  in  the  ^r  and  its  withdrawal  out 
of  the  mine  before  the  mixture  has  become  explosive.  But  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  of  ventillation — aSrage'-miaij  mines  would 
be  completely  unworkable  if  there  had  not  been  found  the  special 
means  of  guarding  them  from  the  firedamp— ^ru^.  The  coal  beds 
most  dangerous— as  has  been  previously  stated — are  those  which  are 
the  most  valuable  for  theb  good  qualities;  science  and  industry  have 
therefore  been  called  on  to  seek  the  means  ojP  combating  the  effects 
of  the  grisou,  and  wo  proceed  to  expose  those  which  have  been  suc- 
cessively employed : 

MiANS  ,T0  Chick  Fibs-Daxp. — The  first  idea  which  presented 
itself  to  the  explorers  wm  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  the  gar  by 
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allowing  the  Uquadon  to^ettablish  itself  and  by  setting  it  on  fire,  so 
as  to  bnm  it^  in  the  absence  of  the  miners.  For  this  purpose  a  work- 
man, clothed  in  yestments  of  inoistened  leather,  his  Tisago  protected 
by  a  mask  inth  sp^taoles  of  glass,  advanced,  crawling  on  his  belly, 
in  the  galleries  where  the  fire-damp  was  known  to  exist,  and  l^olding 
forward  a  long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  lighted  torch ;  he 
sounded  thus  the  irregularities  of  the  roof,  the  front  of  the  excayations, 
and  set  fire  to  the  grisous.  This  method,  which  has  been  employed, 
within  twenty  years,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  eren  occasionally 
at  the  present  day,  in  some  of  the  English  fiery  collieries,  has  nu- 
merous inconveniencies.  The  workmen,  whom  they  called  phUtenis, 
were  exposed  to  dangers  to^uch  an  extent,  that  a  great  number  per- 
ished. When  the  gas,  instead  of  being  simply  inflammable,  was  deto- 
nating, the  solidity  of  the  mine  was  constantly  compromised  by  the 
explosions ;  the  fire  attacked  the  coal  and  the  timbers ;  the  gases, 
which  resulted  from  the  combustion,  became  stationary  in  the  works, 
and  menaced  the  workmen  with  asphyxia ;  at  length  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  certain  mines,  to  repeat,  even  three  or  four  times  a  day,  this 
perilous  Qperatioi^  and  yet  it  in  no  respect  obviated  the  rapid  disen- 
gagements which  oaused  these  numerous  accidents.  This  method 
was  equally  in.i|se  in  the  EngUsh  collieries ;  only  the  penitent  or  fire- 
man, instead  of  carrying  the  fire  himself,  caused  it  to  be  moved  by  > 
means  of  a  slider  placed  over  a  line  of  poles  connected  together,  and 
directed  by  a  system  of  pullies  and  cords.  The  danger  was  thus  di- 
minished for  the  fireman,  who  retired  into  a  niche  formed  in  a  neigh- 
boring gallery ;  but  in  the  meantime  many  were  still  overtaken,  and 
besides,  all  the  other  inconveniencies  remained.  - 

The  method  called  the  demcU  lamps  was  evidently  better.-  It  con- 
sisted in  placing  towards  the  top  of  the  excavation,  and  in  all  the 
points  where  the  fire-damp  collected,  lamps  constantly  lighted,  whieh 
burned  Uie  grisou  as  fast  as  it  was  produced ;  the  duiger  was  dimin- 
ished in  a  considerable  degree^  because  Uiere  could  not  be  formed  such 
large  accumulations  of  inflammable  or  detonating  gas.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  was,  however,  renounced  in  a  great  number  of  mines,  on 
account  of  the  production  of  carbonic  add  and  of  asote ;  a  produc- 
tion the  more  sensitive,  since,  to  facilitate  the  liquation  of  the  gases, 
the  air  ought  not  to  be  very  strongly  agitated. 

At  length  it  was  devised  to  profit  by  the  property  possessed  by  pla* 
tina  in  sponge  to  facilitate  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  with  which 
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it  was  brought  in  contact)  and  pellets,  composed  of  one  part  of  platina 
and  two  parts  of  clay,  were  nuule,  and  plac^  near  the  points  ftt  which 
the  grisou  or  fire-damp  concentrated.  But  all  these  efforts,  based  upon 
the  incited  combustion  of  the  inflammable'  gas,  proved  to  be  onhf 
dangerous  and  incomplete  palliatiyee,  which  substituted  for  a  great 
peril  a  series  of  other  dangers,  less  imminent,  doubtless,  but  equally 
distressing. 

From  that  time  all  the  well  disposed  continued  to  seefch  for  pro- 
cesses based  upon  another  principle.  Two  only  could  conduct  to  a 
good  result:  1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  gases  out  of  the  mine;  2«  A 
mode  of  lifting  different  firom  that  whi(^  was  in  use,  and  which  would 
suffice  for  die  purposes  of  the  miner  without  compromising  his  safety. 

The  priqciple  of  withdrawing — enirainemmi-^  the  gases  by  "» 
rapid  TentUlation  is,  without  contradiction,  that  which  was  the  most 
natural  to  conceire ;  because  it  was  already  applied  ta  all  the  other 
deleterious  gases.  Dr.  Ydhrle  proposed  at  first  to  effect  the  decanting 
of  the  gases  by  making  the  ezcavations  (stalls  ?)  communicate  by 
ascending  passages  with  a  gallery  embracing  all  the  works»  and  unit> 
ing  with  an  ascending  shaft.  But  this  project,  otherwise  imprada-^ 
cable,  offered  a  remedy  for  only  a  part  of  these  accidents ;  the  ezecur. 
tion  alone  of  the  necessary^  works  could  not  have  been  made  without 
the  greatest  danger,  if  these  works  had  been  undertaken  in  the  coal ; 
while,  in  the  rocks  of  the  roof,  the  expenses  would  have  rendered 
them  impracticable.^  But  a  good  ventillation  alotre  could  not  suffice 
to  place  the  miners  in  securi^ ;  it  was  an  excellent  auxiliary  means, 
but  it  always  left  unsolved  this  important  problem :  t?i6  prevention' of 
(he  inflammation  of  the  gases  which  disengage  themselves  from  the  sur- 
faces of  the  stalls. 

The  lighting  alone  could  conduct  to  tiie  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  numerous  attempts  had  been  made,  under  tiiis  head,  when  Davy 
discovered  the  safety-lamp.  Before  him,  they  had  operated  with  a 
small  number  of  lights,  placed  in  the  lowest  positions,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  stidls ;  the  workmen  kept  tiiese  lamps  in  view,  and 
when  the  blue  nimbus,  the  indication  of  hydrogen,  began  to  show  itself, 
they  extinguished  them  or  withdrew,  covering  them  with  their  hats. 
They  made  use  of,  also,  in  the  most  infected  mines,  various  phosphores- 
cent matters,  and  particularly  a  mixture  of  flour  and  lime  formed  from 
oyster  shells,  called  Canton  phosphorus,  although  the  uncertain  and 
ephemeral  light  which  these  materials  producedt  was  but  a  very  feeble 
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rtsenroe*  Ai  length  it  ikm  obae^ved  thai  the  proto-otrboDatecl  hydro- 
gen waaaomewhat  diftonll  of  igOiitioii,.aiid  that  the  ¥ed  h^at  was  in- 
•ufllient  to  aecoffipliah  it ;  thoa  it  was  practicable  tocanrya  red  ooal, 
or  ared  hot  iron  into  the  fire  daonp  Vithont  inflaming  it,  the  white 
heat  alone  having  th»  neoeeeaty  iemperattare.  Th^  profited  by  this 
dieooreiy  by  lighting  "the  stalle  h^f  meant  of  the  sted-miU,  pt^Tibnelj 
deeeribed  by  Prof*  Ansted,  and  such  ftaa  Aeratate  of  alKaire  when  Sir 
H.  Bayy  took  np  the  aabjeot^  and  conu^aenoed  his  brilliant  experi* 


From  4he  forcing,  the  reader  .will  hare  gleaned  a  true  ander> 
etanding  of  the  natore  of  thoae  aoonmnlations  in  mines,  which  render 
Tentillation  a  antjeet  of,  aodi  Taet  importance.  The  means  adopted 
and  suggested  to  prerent  the  eiplosion  of  these  gases  ate  innnm^a- 
ble;  and  notwithstanding  tiiat  the  diseot^ry  of  the  safety  lamp,  by 
whteh  the  presence  of  nbziontf  gases  can  icdways  be  determined,  has 
been  a  soaree  of  great  moment  and  security,  yet  its  use  has  not  been 
efiective  in  assisting  to  esi^  them,  or  of  suggesting  any  certain 
method  of  Tentlllation,  beyond  the  ucUxAl  discovery  of  what  ougH  to 
be  expelled.  It  exhibits,  hifiiQibly>  the  actual  presence'of  tiie  gases;  bilt 
it  Has  not  led  to  the  means  by  which  thcfy  caui>e  dispersed  md  driTen 
put ;  so  that  the  Tory  dangers  ^^ch  attended  mining  previous  to  its 
introduction,  attend  it  now,  and  always  wiU  attend. it  until  some 
means  can  be  derised.to  driv^  them  out  of  the  mines  as  fast  as 
they  acouinulate,  A  principle  of  Tentillatipn,  for  example,  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  during  the  summer  season,  would  not  answer  at 
all  (in  many  casesy  at  least  in  our  region,}  during  the  winter,  notwith- 
standing ti^e  fact  that  a  diffieirence  of  but  a  iew  degrees  occurs  in  the 
temperature  of  the  mines,  during  the  year.  This,  of  course,  arises 
from  external  causes,  Which  must  always  gorem  the  atmosphere  of 
the  mine.  Thus,  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  Taried^  and  sud- 
denly changed  by  winds,  lightning,  frost,  snow^  and  long  continued 
rains,  the  gases  in  the  mine  will  be  found  to  aooumulate,  to  disperse, 
or  to  be  borne  out  of  the  mine,  as  the  case  may  be*  They  are  always 
regulated  by  the  density  of  atmospheric  air,  and  rendered  explosive 
just  in  proportion  as  Ihey  unite' with  it;  here  tlM  sa&ty-lamp  is 
useful,  because,  however  explosive  the  combination  may  be,  it  will 
conduct  the  viewer  safe^  through  it ;  but,  th^k,  here  is  where  veiM- 
latum  fiols,  for  the  admixture  cannot  be  disunited,  or  expelled,  except 
in  its  oWn  time  and  way. 

18  ♦  2B 
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Th^  most  general  plan  of  -ventillat^n  adopted  in  this  region  is 
simply  this:  The  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  slope.  After  traTersing  the  mine  through  ^lery 
avenue,  the  current  is  drawn  through  an  escape-hole,  oyer  which  a 
furnace  is  erected,  and  a  regular  and  intense  heat  kept  up.  The 
draft  thus  afforded  (tiiere  being  no  other  escape)  is  generally  very 
strong,  and  as  the  current  of  air  is  borne  along,  it  bears  with  it  all 
the  noxioue  gases  in  the  mine.  Whenever  these  gases  accumulate  in 
workings  where  the  current  of  atmdspherio  air  does  not  penetrate 
su^iently,  they  are.  dispersed  by  the  miners,  by  means  of  cantasses 
or  banners ;  and  when  there  is  not  sufficient  air,  boys  are  stationed 
with  reyolving  fans,  by  which  ^e  nit  is  kept  comparatiYely  dean. 
These,  with  like  devices,  varied  fts  circumstances  may  suggest,  are  the 
means  resorted  to  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  this  Staie%  There  is  a 
viewer  for  each  mine,  who  enters  with  a  Davy^lamp)  and  i^ways 
reports  the  actual  condition  of  ^e  mine  before  the  ^miners  go  to 
werk. 


^t%r%^ 


MORAL  CONDITION  0^  MINERS,  ETC. 

The  mining  populatioi^  of  our  coal  regions  is  almost  exclusively 
Composed  of  foreigners,  principally  from  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
few  Irish  and  Scotchmen.  The  former  have  a  decided  preference  for 
working  in  siSiaH  veins,  and  they  can  use  the  pick  in  the  narrowest 
space,  right  and  left^  and  in  all  positions.  They  cannot,  of  course 
swing  it  over  their  shoulders,  or  give  it  the  ybrce  which  isnieemed 
so  necesM^ry  for  effective  work;  but,  holding  it  in  firont,  and  making 
short,  quick  strokes,  the  pick  is  still  as  effective  in  their  hands,  in  a 
space  of  three  or  four  fbet,  (or  even  less)  as  would  be  in  less  cir- 
cumscribed, limits 

This  predilection  of  the  Snglish  miners  is  principally  attributable  to 
the  fact,  that  the  cofd  veins  of  their  mining  regions  are  usually 
thin,  and  having  entered  Uiem  at  a  ve¥y  eiirly  age,  they  have  thus 
forced  a  preference  for  thin  veins,  and  a  prejudice  against  large  oneB, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  blast,  use  ladders,  &c  Every  miner  carries 
his  lamp  on  his  cap,  to  which  it  is  hooked.  (Fig:  58*)  While  pursuing 
their  labors  in  the  mines,  they  soon  become  thoroughly  covered  over 
with  the  black  ooal  dust,  and  their  clothes^  which  are  of  the  coarsest 
fabrics,  rudely  patched  together,  Are  saturated  with  water.  The 
mines  are  damp,  and  the  floor  ttsually  full  of  ooal-mud  and  water ; 
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heiio0  the  miners  tmd  laborers  wear 
heaTj  coarse  shoes,  with  the  soles 
eovered  with  tacks.  Although  ex- 
tremely healthy  as  a  dass,  they 
are  neyertheless,  pale  ^  and  some- 
what delicate  in  the  face,  and  their 
eyes  may  be  stud  to  be  prcmineni. 
Their  features  are  not  regular,  and 
they  cannot  justly  layxjlaim  to  manly 
beauiy.  They  know  little  but  what 
pertains  to  their  subterraneous  em- 
ployments ;  making  that  the  subject 
of  their  discussionsf  their  jests  and 
their  pastimes,  they  have  Ht^e  care 
for  things  concerning  the  upper 
crust.  They  are,  to  ^  certain  de- 
gree, superstitious^  even  the  most 
intelligent  of  them  yield  to  it  l^or 
example,  it  is  considered  an  evil 
omen  when  a  stranger,  in  entering 
the  mine,  be^rins  to  whistle.  It  pro- 
duces a  certain  effect  ainong  them, 
and  destroys,  in  a  measure,  their  good  spirits.  A  miner  never  whisUeSy 
and  when,  occasionally,  they  hubi  a  tune,  it  is  more  of  a  soft  and 
plaintive  character  than  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  The  employ- 
ment seems  well  calculated  to  indulge  thought— calm>  complacent 
ideas.  There  is  no  wildness,  no  ambition ;  they  seek  only  donterUmenty 
and  are  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

YisHors  to  the  mines  are  oordially  received^  and  every  attention  is 
shown  them  by  the  workmen^  As  a  stranger  would  derive  little  sat- 
isfikction  from  his  visits  unless  he  placed  himself  in'  the  care  of  some 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  With  the  mine^  the  workmen  observe'  the 
old  established  custom  of  requesting  every  visitor  to  pay  his  footing, 
that  is,  the  present  of  tweniy-five  or  fifty  cents  (or  a  dollar  or  five 
dollars,  if  you  like)  to  the  person  or  persons  who  "  show  him  the  ele- 
phant.'' This  request  is  generally  made  when  the  parties  are  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  slope,  and  when  the  tisitor  would  naturally 
appnehend  some  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  out  I  But,  inasn^uch  as 
the  oonduetor  is  withdrawn  from  his  labor,  and  the  visitor,  without 
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him,  would  be  liable  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  irorkmen,  and  perhape 
meet  with  some  accident — ^besides  hia  disability  to  ^ndentand  the 
operations — ^the  payment  of  the  "  fboting"  should  neyer  be  neglected 
nor  begrudged.  The  ladies,  of  course,  pass  free — ^the  pnly  charge 
being  a  tmile  or  so. 

TLl  iiijrj.1  condition  of  the  min^ig  population  of  the  anthracite 
regions  of  this  State,  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  same  class  in 
any  other  country.  They  resided  in  rude  cottages,  it  is  true,  and 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  elegancies  of  life  which  4re  obtained  in  many 
other  industrial  pursuits;  but  they  have  abundance  to  eat^  good 
clothes  to  wear,  and  7no7i0y  in  their  pochet9.  Amore  generous-hearted 
people,  more  devoted  to  their  friekid4»  and  fidthfol  in  their  domestic 
attachments,  does  not  live.  Upon  their  aniyal  here,  where  labor  is 
usually  plenty,  the  first  fruits  of  their  industry  are  carefully  hoarded, 
and  vrV^Ti  a  gaffiei^^nt  tun  is  gathered  together;  it  is  sent  home  to 
cheer  and  bless  some  kindly-remembered  relatiye  or  friend.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  thus  annually  sent  off  by  the  humble  laborers  of 
the  coal  regions ;  and  the  fact  illustrates  the  golden  trait  of  our 
nature,  which  nCust  in  all  time  to  come  hide  a  -catalogue  of  sins. 

Strange  are  the  incideiitB  which  sometimes  occur  in  virtue  of  this 
noble  impulse.  Not  long  ago,  an  honest  and  industrious  miner,  after 
seyeral  months  unceasing  toil,  had  laid  by  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the 
passage  of  his  wife  and  several  children  from  England  to  this  country, 
besides  a  handisome  sum  for  necessary,  expenses.  The  passage  had 
been  secured,  and  the  money  forwarded.  The  wif^  and  her  children 
in  due  time  arrived ;  but^  alas  I  ^here  was  the  kind  husband  and 
father  ?  In  his  grave.  A  day  or  two  previous  to  their  arrival,  he  had 
fallen  at  his  work  in  the  mine— a  victim  to  an  ezpl6sion  oifirt^damp. 

The  career,  of  the  miner,  repairing  daily  to  his  subterranean  work- 
shop b,  indeed,  full  of  unfortunate  streaks ;  dismal  as  solitude ;  black 
as  the  earth  he  delves.  The  scarred  chieftain  knows  less  danger,  and 
much  more  glory. 

But  although  the  lot  of  thQ  miner  is  little. tC  be  envied,  it  must  be 
said,  to  the  eternal  credit  of  oUr  country  and  its  institutions,  that  it 
is  here  stripped  of  the  odious  features  which  characterise  it  in 
other  countries.  To  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  our  own  country,  we  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing items  from  the  repo^  of  the  inveetigating  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Parliament,  a  few  years  ago.    The  degrading 
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pntctioe  of  employiDg  children  and  females  in  mines  does  not  previul 
here.  Boys  are  employed  to  drire  ihe  horses,  and  to  assort  the  coal 
as  it  descends  into  the  shutes  from  Uie  breaker ;  but  these  duties  are 
lights  ai^d  suited  to  their  capacity.  FenUJes,  old  or  young,  h&ye  never 
been  engaged  in  the  mines  of  this  country ;  (thank  heaven,  our 
coiinirymen  appredato  them  too  hi^y  not  to  ofier  them  better 
engagemetUa,  and  more  pleasant  and  appropriate  employment  I) 

In  1841  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  investigato  the  condition 
of  the  laborers,  male  and  fiamale,  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain.  Of 
the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  iron,  coal,  tin,  and  l^ad 
mines,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  or  to  form  any  nice  estimato ;  but 
the  nnmb^  must  be  veiy  large.  Ik  many  pits  they  are  set  to  woiic  at 
a  very  early  age,  some  at  six  yea^,  and  at  all  ages  beyond  th^  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Pr,  Mitchell,  th^  proportion  bf  men  to  boye 
in  the  iron-stone  pits  of  Staffordshire  is  one  hundi^  to  seventy ;  in 
the  coal  pits  it  i^  one  hundred  to  ninety.  Many  of  these  pits,  espe- 
cially the  irouHstone,  are  low,  and  hors^  cannot  be  employed,  which 
is  the  principal  reason  of  tiiere  being  so  large  a  proportion  of  boys  in 
compariscm  with  the  men,  to  push  the  skiffs  or  carrk^s  to  the  foot 
of  the  shaft 

In  some  of  the  mines  the  improper  and  reprehensible  practice  of 
employing  fenu^e  children,  to  perform  precisely  the  ^ame  kind  of 
labor  as  that  performed  by  the  boys,  prevails.  The  practice  of  em- 
pbying  females  in  ^  coal  pits,  says  one  of  the  commissioners,  is  fla- 
grantiy  disgraceful  to  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a  civilized  country.  *  * 
*  In  theFlockton  and  Thomhill  pits  the  svstom  is  even  more  indecent ; 
for  though  tiie  giiis  are  clothed,  at  least  three-fburths  of  the  men  for 
whom  they  hurry  work,  are  ini^  state  of  almost  complete  nudity,  and 
in  this  state  they  assist  one  another  to  fill,  the  corves  ^ghtee^  or 
twenty  times  a  day.  I  have  seen  this  done  myself,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  frequmtiy.  **  Qirls,^^  continues  the  report,  "  from  five  to  eighteen, 
perform  afl  the  Work  of  boys.  There  is  no  distinction  whatever  in 
their  coming  up  the  shafts,  or  in  going  dowh— in  the  mode  of  hurrying 
or  thrusting — ^in  the  weights  or  corvA,  or  in  the  distances  they  are 
hurried— in  wages  or  dues.  They  are  to  be  found  alike  Vulgar  in 
manner  and  obscene  in  language ;  but  who  can  feel  surprised  at  their 
debased  condition,  when  they  are  known  to  be  constantiy  associated, 
and  associated  only  with  men  and  boys;  living  and  laboring  in  a  state 
of  disgusting  nakedness  and  brutality ;  while  they  have  themselves 
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no  Other  garment  Uun  a  Tagged  ahirt,  or  in  the  absence  of  tiiat,  apair 
of  broken  tn>w8en,  to  oofer  their  persons !" 

In  the  mining  districts  of  Scotland,  the  employment  of  females  in 
this  description  of  labor,  is  generally  considered  to  be  so  degrading, 
that  **  other  classes  of  operatiyes  refuse  intermarriage  with  the  dan^- 
ters  of  colliers  who  haye  wrought  in  the  pits.'' 

The  report  of  the  collieries,^,  in  i^e  ea^ of  Scotland,  bj  Mr. 
Franks,  contains  corr^t  and  authentic  information  asjbo  the  condi- 
tion of  tiie  laborers  employed  in  them.  The  descriptions  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings^  exhibiting  the  operations  and  porition  x>f  the 
childrei;!  in  the  mines.  The  following  extract  from  his  report  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  conception  of  the  places  and  kind  of 
work  deyolying  upon  th^  children  and  young  persons  pursuing  their 
eeyeral  occupations  t     .       -        . 

«  Many  of  the  mines  in  the  ea|it  of  Scotland  are  conducted  in  the 
most  primitiye  manner ;  the  one  horse  gin  to  draw  up  the  budLet,  no 
separation  in  the  shaft,  the  yentillation  carried  on  in  many  places  by 
means  of  old  shafts  left  open,  ^  The  negligence  of  underground 
workings  corresponds  yrith  tiie  aboye,  the  roads  being  carelouly  at- 
tended to,  and  tiie  workings  yery  irregularly  carried  on,  so  that  the 
oppression  of  the  labor  is  as  much  increased  by  the  want  of  good 
superintendence  as  by  the  irregularity  of  the  work-people  them- 
selyes.  The  roads  are,  most  oommonly,  wet,  but  in  some  places  so 
much  so  as  to  come  up  to  the^^nkle ;  and  where  the  rop&  are  soft, 
the  dripping  and  slushy  state  of  the  entire  chamber  is  such  that  none 
Can  be  said  to  work  in  H  ix^  &  dry  condition,  and  the  coarse  apparel 
the  labor  requires  absorbs  so  much  of  the  drainage  of  the  water  as  to 
keep  the  workmen  as  thoroughly  saturated  as  if  they  were  working 
continually  in  yrsttei. 

"  The  workings  in  the  narrow  seams  are  sometimes  100  to  200 
yards  from  the  main  roads,  so  that  the  females  haye  to  crawl  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  their  small  carts,  in  seems  in  many  cases 
not  exceeding  20  to  28  inches  in  hHgW 

In  fact,  says  a  yery  intelligeafc  witness,  (Mr.  Wm.  Hunter,  the  min- 
ing foreman  of  Ormiston  coUiery,)  upon  the  occasion  of  being  author- 
,  ized  to  issue  an  order  to  exclude  women  and  children  from  the  col- 
liery, **  in  fact,  women  always  did  the  lifting,  or  heayy  part  of  the 
yrork,  and  neither  they  nor  the  children  were  treated  like  human 
beings,  nor  are  they  where  they  are  eniployed.    Females  submit  to 
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work  in  places  where  no  man  or  even  lad  ooold  be  got  to,  labor  in^ 
thej  work  on  bad  roads,  np  to  their  knees  in  water»  in  a  postoiHe 
nearly  double.  They  have  swelled  haunches  and  ankles,  and  are  pre- 
qtatnrely  brought  to  the  grave,  or  what  is  worse,  a  lingering  exist- 
ence." '*  In  surveying  the  workings  of  an  extensive  collieiy  under 
ground/'  says  Robert  Bold,  the  eminent  miniir,  *'  a  married  woman 
oame  forward,  groaning  under  an  excessive  weight  of  coals,  trembling 
in  every  nerve,  and  almost  unable  to  keep  her  knees  from  sinking 
fh>m  under  her.  On  coming  ^p,  she  said  in  a  plaintive  and  melan- 
dbdy  voice, '  Oh,  sir,  this  is  sore,  sore,  sore  work !  I  wish  to  God 
that  the  first  woman  who  tried  to  bear  coals  had  broken  her  ^back, 
and  never  vrould  have  tried  it  again.' "  . 

Now,  when  the  nature  of  this  horrible  labor  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, the  extreme  severity,  its  regular  duration  of  from  12  to  14 
hoars  daily,  and  sometimes  much  longer;  tiie  damp,  heated,  and 
deleterious  atmosphere,  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on ;  the  tender 
age  and  sex  of  the  workers ;  when  it  is  considered  that  such  labor 
is  performed,  not  in  isolated  instances,  selected  to  excite  compassion, 
but  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  every  day  existenoe 
of  hundreds  of  our  fellow  creatures— «  picture  is  presented  of  deadly 
physical  oppression  and  systematii^  slavery,  of  which  those  unac- 
quainted vrlth  such  fusts  would  not  credit  as  existing  in  the  Bptish 
dominions. 

We  may  add,  as  worthy  of  r^^iark,  that  to  this  labor,  which  is  at 
once  so  repulsive  and  severe,  the  girls  are  invariably  sent  at  an  ear- 
lier age  than  ix>ys — from  a  notion  very  generally  entertained  amongst 
parents,  that  they  are  more  acute  and  obedient. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  British  slavery; — ^let  us  hereafter  hear  no  more 
of  the  supposed  horrors  of  negro  slavery  from  that  quarter  I  The 
stain,  John  Bull,  is  on  your  ovm  hands ! 

MISOSLLANBOUS  STATISTICS^ 
Coal,  observes  an  anonymous  writer,  is  evidentiy  a  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  compound  of  bodies  from  which  it  Is  obtained.  It 
Consists  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  earthy  principle  of  these  com- 
pound bodies,  with  which  a  part  of  the  saline  principle,  and  some  of 
the  phlogiston  of  the  decomposed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very 
intimately.  Coal  can  n^ter  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogiston  of  a 
body  which  has  been  in  an  oily  state ;  hence  it  cannot  be  formed  bv 
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sulphur,  plla^horas,  sietftls,  nor  bj  any  other  BuUtanee  the  phlo- 
^8ton  of  tHiieh  is  not  in  an  oilj  state.  Eyerj  oUy  matter  treated 
with  file  in  close  tom^  ftmiigfaes  true  ooal;  so  that  whenever  a 
chany  residuum  isiaft,  we  may  be  oertain  that  the  substance,  em* 
ployed  contains  oiL 

The  inflammable  principle  of  eoal,  although  it  proceeds  from  oil, 
certainly  is  not  oil,  bttt  pore  phlogiston,  since  ooal  added  to  snlphttrie 
acid  can  form  sulphur ;  to  phosphoric  acid,.cau  form  phosphorus,  kc., 
and  since  oil  can  produce  none  of  these  efiects  till4t  has  beoi  decern^ 
posed  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  codL  Besides,  the  phenomena  ac- 
companying the  buming  coal  ate  different  from  those  which  ^ppen 
when  oily  substances  .are  burnt.  The  flame  of  eharo^al  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no  flame  or  soot 

An  the  phlogiston  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open  air,  particularly 
when  ihe  combustion  is  slow.  One  part  -of  it  exhales  without  debomr 
position,  and  forms  s[  rapor,  or  an  tUTisible  and  insensible  gcu.  This 
Tapor,  (whidi  is,  or  at  least^  contains  a  great  deal  of  &ed  aar,)  is  found 
to  be  y^ry  pemidous,  and  to  affioci  the  liiiimal  system  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  occasion  death  itt  a  very  short  time*  For  tiiis  reaadn  it  is 
dangerous  to  remain  in  a  dose  rooin  or  place  where  charcoal  or  any 
other  sort  Of  coal  is  burnt'  Persons  sitruck  by  tius  yapor  are  stunned, 
&in^  Buffet  a  violent  headache^  and  &U  down  senseless  and  motion- 
less. The  bestmetiiod  of  recovering  them  is,  simply,  timely  exposure 
to  the  open  air^  and  by  maldng  them  swallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  steam.  .  ' 

Amoi^g  coals  considerable  diflerence  is  observable,  wluch  proceeds 
from  difference  in  the  bodies  from  which  they  are  made ;  some  coals, 
particulariy,  are  more  oambustiHe  than  oth^m.  This  combustibility 
seems  to  depend  on  tiie  greater  or  less  quantity  of  saline  prindple 
they  contain ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the  saline  principle  it  contains,  the 
more  easily  it  decomposes  and  bums.  This  difference  in  cold  varies 
in  ^bout  the  same  proportion  that  the  ^exeno^  in  the  properties  of 
various  kinds  of  wood  varies  when  exposed  to  fire.  The  difference 
in  coal,  unlike  that  in  wood,  relates  also  to  the  localities  where  it  is 
foutd ;  it  is,  therefore,  rarely  that  the  (^posite  extremes  of  its  ana- 
Jytical  properties  are  united  in  the  same  spot.  We  append  an  analy- 
sis of  these  two  extremes — ^the  first  being  that  of  the  purest  and  best 
eoal,  and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  least  viduable. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ANTHltAOlTB. 

fOarbon, 90i>«roeni 

1  i  Volatile  matter,        .                        ,        .        6f    " 
(Aflbes,         .  3J    ^* 

loo 

(  Carbon,  77  per  eent. 

2 -I  Volatile  matter,         .        .,      .        .        .     11       " 
(Aflhe^ 12      " 

•  "  100 

Tbis  difference  in  tbe  qualitj  of  oOal  is  a^^ain  perceptible  in  refer* 
enoe  to  its  w^hL  '  We  append  tbe  following,  wbicb  ^ill  exbibit  tbe 
cbaracter  of  onr  antbracitee  according  to  tbe  weigbt  of  eacb  respeo- 
tiyelj,  per  cubic  yard. 

WEIGHT  OF  ANTHRACITB  COAL. 

mST,  OB  BCBVTLKILL  BBOlOir. 

ZocaHHm  pneemtUtg  fion  WtH  to  JStuL  Weight  ^a  euhie  yard  in  Iht. 

Lykens'  Valley, 2224 

Stony  Greek,  81X  mile  openings,    .  2244 

BigFUts,         .        .  ....    abont2351 

RauscbOap,         ...  2453 

Lorberry  Cfreek, .     2484 

Potto¥iHe, mean2504 

Tamaqua,VeinN.    .  2700 

Lebigh,  Maucb  Cbunk,  2615 

*^        Nesqueboning,    .        .        .        .        .        .  -  2646 

8IOOin>,  OR  MIDDLB  BBOtON.  ' 

Xoeal«M«t  fro99ed%»$  fpomr  Vtni  to  Eatt,  Weight  of  a  cuhio  yurd  in  I&t. 

West  Mabanoy  Coal, 2313 

Hazleton,        , 2615 

Girardville,        .        .        .  .        ...  2700 

Beaver  Meadow,      .        .        , 2700 

Tbe  Pennsylvania  antbracite  appears  to  be  altogetber  beavier  tban 
the  European,  as  will  appear  from  tbe  following : 

JBITBOPXAH. 

Sontb  Wales,  (Swansea,) 2131 

Franoe,  (Grenoble,) 1809 

BladL  Spring  Gap,    '     .        .        »        .        .  2361 
19                                     2D 
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Wilkesbarre,  (Baltimore  oo.)         .  2484 

Potterille, 2649 

Tamaqua,  heayiest,  .     .       .        .        .        .        .        2d08 

The  bitominoiu  ooals  of  t)ie  United  States  are  also  considerably 
heavier  than  those  of  Europe.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
^^oals'of  the  United  States  -exc^  one  ton  in  weight  to  the  cubic  yard, 
while  there  is  no  iptsta^ce  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  Europe  reaching 
that  weight 

Prof.  Johnson,  who  conducted,  by  authority  of  Congress,  a  series 
of  experiments  on  American  coals,  applicable  to  steam  nay]gation» 
and  to  other  purposes,  in  his  report  to  that  body,  in  1844,  says  ijiat 
the  justly  celebrated  foreign  bituminous  coals  of  New  Castle,  Liver* 
pool,  Scotland,  Pictou,  and  Sidney— coals  which  constitute  the  present 
reliance  of  the  great  lines  of  Atlantic  steamers — are  fully  equalled,  or 
rather  surpassed  in  strength,  by  the  analpgous  coals  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia ;  that  they  are  decidedly  surpassed  by  all  the  free-burning  coals 
Qf  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  an  equally  decided  advan- 
tage in  steam-generating  power  is  enjoyed  by  the  ai^thracites  over  the 
fbreign  ooals  tried  whether  we  consider  ihem  under  equal  weights  or 
equal  bulks. 

Hr..  John$on  remarks,  that  coal,  **  when  sold  by  weight,  and  used 
on  shore,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  a  point  of  little  moment.  I^pace 
for  storage  is  easily  obtained.  But,  in^iteam  navigation,  bulk,  as  well 
as  weight,  demands  attention ;  and  a^  difl^rence  of  twenty  per  cent, 
which  experiment  shows  to  exist  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  different  ooals,  assumes  a  Value  of 
no  little  magnitude."  This  is  obviously  true,  since,  if  other  things  be 
equal,  the  length  of  a  voyage  must  depend  on  the  SEmount  of  evapo- 
rative power  afforded  by  the  fuel  which  can  be  stowed  in  the  bunkws 
of  a  steamer,  always  of  limited  capacity.     . 

GBNBKAL  FEATURES  OF  FENNSYIiVANIA  ANTHRACITE. 

The  anthracites  have  specific  gravities,  -varying  fitmi  1*39  to  1*61 ; 
retun  their  form  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  ignition,  and  undergo  no 
proper  intumescence^  while  parting  with  the  small  portion  of  volatile 
matter  which  they  contain ;  or,  if  changed  at  all,  are  only  disinte- 
grated into  angular  fragments.    Their  flame  is  generally  short,  of  a 
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Uue  color,  and  conseqaen^j  of  little  illiiminlttiBg  power.  Thej  n/re 
ignited  with  difficoltjr,  give  an  intense  oonceikitrated  heat^bat  gene- 
rally become  extinct  '^hile  yet  a  ^oonsiclerable  quantity  remiama'  un- 
bomt  in  the  grate. 

In  e:^erimenting  with  American  coals,  Prof.  Johnson  thus  de- 
scribes the  differences  between  the  red  and  white  ash  coals  of  our 
;»jpon: 

WatSr,  QW  tBE  tmD^ABBt  PSAOH  MOiniTAIN. 

The  sample  exhibited  a  deep  jet-black  color,  atn  uneyen  splintery 
fracture ;  a  lustre  varying  firom  dull  to  shining,  according  to  l^e  di- 
rection in  which  the  future  is  made.  Like  all  the  other  anthracites, 
it  was  wholly  unaffected  by  atmospheric  influences  in  a  period  of 
ei^teen  months,  during  wbich  time  they  were  in  my  charge. 

Thw  sample  is  mere  easily  separated  at  the.  surfaces  of  deposition 
than  most  of  the  white-ash  coals,  but  less  so  than  that  of  Lykens* 
Yalley.  It  has  no  exterior  indication  of  impurity,  such  as  discolora- 
tion from  oxide  of  iron*  or  efflorescence  of  mehkllio  salts.  It  has 
certain  surfaces  polished  and  minutely  striated,  appearing  a^  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  Motion  under  intense  pressure.'.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  of  so  frequent'  occurrence  in  this,  as  in  jnany  other 
samples  of  anthracite,. 

Its  specific  gravity,  determined  by  two  specimens,  w4s  found  to  be 
1*465  and  1*4632 — ^the  mean  of  which  enables  us  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  a  cubip  foot  of  solid  coal  at  91*505  pounds.  But  the  weight 
of  70  charges  of  two  cubic  leet  each,  in  the  state  of  lumps,  gave  37*7939 
pounds  per  cubic  footi  proving  ihat  the  actual  weight  in  the  market 
is  but  0*5878  of  the  calculated  weight  in  the  mine.  The  same  data 
prove  that  42*64  cubic  feet  of  space  will  be  required  for  one  groQS 
ton. 

r 

(Carbon,        .        .        ...        .        .    86*087 

^no^ym -{ Volatile  matter,         .        ...       .         6*965 

(Earthy  matter,     .  .        .        .        .      6*948 

8BC0HD,  or  IBM  WHITB-ASH,  BVnqCR  HILL. 

The  aspect  wdd  character  of  this  coal  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  will 
remain  for  an^  desired  length  of  time,  either  under  shelter  or  in  the 
open  air,  without  material  change. 
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The  poal  wm  reodWed  geoerallj  in  Inrnps,  requiriiig  to  be  reduced 
in  ofder  to  be  bnnied adrantageoaily  on  Uie  grate.  Iteaspeetis  that 
of  moet  of  the  harder  anthnuntes,  poMeesing  a  deep  blaek  oolor, 
shining  oneyen  and  splintery  fractore,  with  occasional  exposore  of 
o<Nichoidal  forms;  a  striated,  ratiieer  grayish  appearanoe,  generally 
indioative  of  consideraUe  portbns  of  earthy  impnrity,  marks  certain 
surface^.  The  seiuns  of  deposition  are  seldom  followed  by  the  frao- 
tores. 

The  specific  graWty  of  two  specimens  was  found  to  be  1*6126  and 
1*5679,  from  which  the  calculated  weight  p«r  cubic  foot  are  100'79 
and  97*99  pounds  respectiyely,  or  on  an  ayer^ge,  99*39  jK>unds. 

(Carbon,        .......    88*062 

jlnolyKt -I  Volatile  uMrtdTsr,        .....         5*235 

.(JSartby  matter,     ......      6*663 

The  foregoing  tables  will#  doubJJess,  give  a  satis&ctory  exhibit  as 
to  the  relative  jalue  of  the  different  coals  named  fot  steam  naTigation> 
iron  making,  or  for  generating  stea^i  ordinarily.  For  stoye  use,  the 
fbllowing  experiment  iHll  determine  the  respectiye  yalne  of  the  white 
and  red-ashi  varieties.  Two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  si^e,  and  having 
the  same  temperature,  were  selected  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds  of 
each  kind  would  be  required  to  heat  tfa^n  to  a  temperature  of  65  de- 
grees, during  a  period  of  fifteen  hours,  when  the  temperature  out  of 
doors,  at  9  A.  M.,  was  at  ten  d^rees  below  the  freesing  point.  Two 
days  were  occupied  in  the  trial,,  so  that  the  red  and  white-ftsh  coals 
might  be  used  in  aUenuUe  rooms.  Fires  were  ^made  at  9  A.  M.  and 
continued  until  12  P.  M.  Two  thermometers  (one  in  each  room,) 
were  suspended  at  the  grtotest.dbtance  from  th^  grates,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  carefully  restored  every  hour.  The  result  was  as 
follows :  thirty-one  pounds,  each  day^  of  the  Schuylkill  redrtuh  coal* 
gfive  a  mean  temperature  of  64  degrees ;  and  thirtyrseven  pounds, 
each  day,  of  the  Lehigh  whitiHuJh  tak^  from  a  vein  of  high  repute, 
gave  a  mean  temperature  of  63  degrees— thus  making  2000  pounds  of 
the  red-ash  to  be  kiual  to  2*387  pounds  of  the  white-ash,  or  red-ash 
coal  at  $5.50  per  ton,  to  be  equal  to  whitewash  ash  at  $4.61.  This, . 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  setties  the  question  between  the  two  coals  on  the 
score  of  economy. 
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OOMPARATIVE  VALUB  OF  AKTHRAGITB  AND  BITUMIKOUS  COALB. 

An  impreseion  has  long  preVailed  that,  for  purposes  of  steam 
navigation,  Cumberland  coal  was  generally  superior  to  anthracite, 
and  it  always  enjoyed  greater  fayor  in  the  market.  This  impres- 
sion must  be  destroyed-r-for  a  greater  mistake  never  existed  on 
the  pnblio  mind.  A  series  of  experiments  were  reoentiy  instituted 
on  seyeral  steamers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  under  order  of  the 
gOTemment»  the  result  of  which  is  a  triumj^ant  yindication  of  an- 
thracite coal,  not  only  for  steam  Tessels,  but  for  generatihg  steam 
nnder  all  ciroumstanoes—broadly  establishing  its  vast  superiority 
oyer  bituminous  and  CTery  other  known  coal  l^hese  experimente 
were  brought  about  principally  thret^  the  instrumentality  of  th^ 
Hon.  James  Cooper,  cpr  distinguished  senator  in  C<mgress.,  The 
preyions  experiments  of  Prof.  Johnson  were  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  testa  were  prosecuted  on^  too  small  a  scale  to  ascertain  the  real 
merite  of  anthracite ;  and  in  the  manner  of  burning  it,  he  committed 
a  mistake  which  led  him  greatly  to  depreciate  ite  value  compared 
with  Cumberland  eoal,  in  equal  weight.  These  mistakes  were 
apparent  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and  he  therefore  took  up  the  subject,  and 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it.  A  resolution  offered  by  him 
WIS  passed  at  once,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  institute 
experimento,  the  result  of  which  we  shall  lay  before- the  reader.  Mr. 
Cooper  resides  at  PottsviUe,  uid  his  exertions  in  asserting,  and  thus 
establishing,  irith  the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States  government, 
the  superiority  of  anthracite  over  aU  dher  coals,  are  deserving,  and 
will  receive,  the  lasting  thanks  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  tlie  trade 
of  Pennsylvania. 

ExperimmU  wUh  Bituminoua  (hal,  mad*  vUk  the  Mien  ^f  <JU  UnilUd  Stafet 

Steamer  Fvlton,  at  the  New  York  iVacy  Yard,  January,  1858. 

The  t«mpe)ntikre  of  the,  wmter  ii^  the  boilers  being  at  38^  F.,  and  the  tompora- 

ture  of  the  boiler  room  18^,  the  firee^wete  lighted  at  ten  honn  thirty  minntes, 

A.  M.    At  eleven  honra  forty  minutes,  A.  M.,  the  tenqperatnre  of  the  watw  was 

212^  F.,  and  steam  began  to  bo  generated  at  ^e  atmospherie  pressnre.    Time 

raMag  steam,  'seventy  mfaiittes.    The  temperatore  of  the  boiler-room  had  now 

inereased  from  18^  to  32^  F.    At  eleven  bonrs  fifiy-fonr  minutes,  A.  BL  the  steam 

ptessim  in  the  bdlers  Was  thirty  peands  per  s<iaare  ineh  above  the  atmosphere. 

TisM  of  obtaining  thirty  poatida  of  steam,  one  hoar  twentj-foor  minutes' from  a 

ttBperatnre  otST^lf.    Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  fed  hito  the  ftiniaoes  one 

19* 
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thonaaad  ponnda  of  drj  pine  wood,  6<iiial  to  flye  hundred  pounds  of  ooali  and 
two  ihontand  eiglit  hnndred  and  twentj-dz  pounds  of  (Cumberland)  bitaminons 
coaL    TotMlf  three  thonsand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds. 

Tlie  eogine  was  now  set  in  operation  to  work  off  all  the  steam,  which  the  above 
amount  of  coal  would  generate^  no  more  being  fed  to  the  furnaces.  In  fif^- 
three  minutes  the  steam  pressure  was  reduced  from  forty  pounds  to  fire  pounds 
and  the  number  of  double  strokes  <tf  piston  made  from  forty-one  to  s^ven,  when 
the  engine  was  stopped.  '  During  the  time  the  enginis  was  in  operation,  the 
steam  was  6at  otf  at  half^trcAe. 

The  engine  consisted  of  one  cylinder,  flfly  in^es  in  diameter^  and^.ten  feet 
four  inches  stroke.  The  space 'between  the  cut-off  ralre  and  piston,  including  clear- 
ance,  to  be  filled  ynUx  steam  per  stroke  is  3*091  cubic  feet  The  calculation  of  th^ 
amount  of  water,  evAporated  is  made  from  the  quantities  of  steam  measured  out 
by  the  cylinder,  diyided  by  the  relative  bulks  of  steam  of  the  experimental 
pressures  «nd4he  water  fioom  which  it  is  generated. 

13ie  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  oylinder  is  taken  at  one  pound  Um 
than,  in  the  boilers.  The  space  displacement -of  piston  iUled  with  steam,  pier 
stroke,  is  70*448  cubic  ieety  to  which  must  be  added  the  above  3*094  ouUe  fee^ 
making,  a  total  of  73*542  cubic  feet 


.  , 

Prenure  above  atmof> 

Nupb«r  of  double  stcokw  OuUo  fbet  of  water  1 

^sssrpsr 

evaporated. 

8^ 

41 

10328 

25 

84 

T3U 

9^X4 

82 

M88 

11^ 

81H 

8.879 

l^i^ 

•     81 

6J62 

14- 

80 

4.796 

111^ 

20 

8.7W             1 

• 

23 

8.076 

7ii 

81 

2.681 

5Q 

12 

1.803 

' 

T 

0.868 
51JU 

Taking  the  weight  of  a  enbie  foot  of  sea  WKter  at  64*8  poundB,  the  total  weight 
evaporatedls  (51*911  X  84'3)-«8837'877  pounds.  The  boilers  of  the  Fulton  oon- 
taljied  82*000  poundB  of  water  at  the  initial  temperature  of  92^  F.,  which  was 
raised  to  212**  F.,  and  8387*877  pounds  of  it  evi^roted  by  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  of  ooal. 

Now  it  requires  five  times  and  a  half  as  much  calorie  to  evi^iate  a  given  bulk 
of  water  fti>m  a  temperatore  212®  F.,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  that  temperature  from 
32*  F.  The  quantity  of  ftiel,  therefore,  expended  in  raising  the  water  from  the 
initial  temperature  to'  that  of  212^  F.,  compared  to  that  expended  in  evaporating 
the  8337*877  pounds  from  that  temperature,  will  be  as  (82HNM)  X  U{f*)^U,1$0,^ 
000  to  (8837'877X990«)«3,804»498*28,  or  as  4*4866  to  1*000;  eonsequentiy 
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J^^H't  povndi  of  ooal  were  consumed  in^  evaporating  3937*87  pounds  of 
sea-water,  or  i*483  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  ooaL  It  was  int^ded  to  ba¥e 
made,  on  the  following  daj,  an  experiment^  under  precisely  the  same  eiroum- 
stanees  as  above,  with  anthracite ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  firom  the  presenoe 
of  tee  to  work  the'  engine,  the  expeHment  was  therefore  only  made  so  fkr  as  re- 
gards, the  time  of  getting  up  steam, -with  the  following  results,  rix : 

The  fires  were  lighted  with  the  same  quantity  and  kind  of  wood,  and  the  same 
quantiiy  of  eoal  that  had  been  used  the'  day  previous.  A\  seven  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  A.  BL  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  being  88^' F., 
and  that  of  the  boiler  room  82^  F.,  with  the  natural  draft,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  eight  h^urs  and  five-minutes  was  212^  (steam,)  sikid  the  boiler  room  48,  F. 
l^me  to  generate  steam,  forfy-flve  minutes.  At  eight  hours  and  twenty  niSnutes 
the  steam  preissure  in  the  boiler  was  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch.  Hme  of 
obtaining  thirty  pounds. of  steam  from  water  at  88^  F.  was  one  hour; 

With  the  bituminous  eoal  it  will  be  seei|  that  it  required  seventy  minutes  to 
obtain  steam  firom  water  act  the  temperature  of  82®  F.,  while  it  only  required 
forty-five  minutes  with  the  anthradte ;  being  a  dilferenoe  of  time  in  this  respect 
of  about  thirty-six  per  eent  of  the  bitnminous  time. 

The  data  for  a  eolnparison  of  the  evaporative  values  of  the  coals  was  obtained 
by  another  experiment  as  follows : 

Ejcperiwuntt  with  White  Atk  AnHuraeite  made  with  ihe  boUere  of  the  United 
Statee  J^teamer  FuUon,  in  New  York  Bay,  Janwxry  1, 1852. 

This  experiment  was  made  with  the  steamer  under  wa^,  while  steaming  with 
steady  pressure  ofiteaoi  and  revolutions  of  the  Wheel,  as  follows : 

Steam  pressure  (iniHal)  in  oylinderper square  inch  above  the  atmosphere, 
twenty-five  pounds;  double  strokes  of  piston  per  minute,  twenty-one  and  one- 
tliiid ;  cutting  off  at  ftitm.  commencement  of  stroke,  three-eighths ;  consumption 
of  ooal  per  hour,  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 

From  the  above  data,  there  was  filled  per  stroke  52*837  cubic  feet  of  the  space 
displacement  of  the  piston,  to  which  add '3*096  cubic  feet  of  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  ent-oif  valve  and  piston,  making  a  total  of  55i^l  cubic  feet  of  steam  of 
twenty-five  pounds  pressure,  which  would  be  pCr  minute  55*1131  X  42^^2886*39 
cubic  feet^  and  per  hour  143,188*40  cubic  feet  Dividing  this  last  number  by 
the  relative  bulks  of  steam  of  the  pressure  generated,  and  the  water  from  which 
it  was  generated,  we  obtain  *-^^:^^2C>9*882  cubic  feet  of  sea-water,  which 
at  84*3  pounds  per  «ubio  foot,  amounts  to  18,460*047  pounds,  evaporated  b^ 
d^teen  hundred  pounds  ef  ooal,  or  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
pounds  of  sea-water  per  pound  of  eoaL 

3.  Experiment  mth  White  A»h  AnUuraeiU  Ooal  ntade  with  the  hoilere  <ifthejntmp- 
ing^engine  at  the  United  ^atee  Dry  JDoek,  New  York  Naey  Yard. 
A  comparative  experiment  was  made  with  the  boilers  of  the  pumpfaag-engine 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Tard,  in  October,  1851,  on  the  Comparative  advantages 
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of  anUuaoifce.aad  bitamingipfl  oofja;  aU  th»  oondikivni  Were  aa  neacly  alike  u 
pnotieable.  With  the  anthraoito  eoal  a  oombiistion  of  nine  himdred  and  eigh^ 
I^Hindfl  per  hoar,  eyaporated  a  loi&cient  quantity  of  water  to  lopply  the  engine  with 
steam  of  twelre  pounds  preifiire  above  the  atmosphere,  per  iqnare  ineh,  for  four 
hian^red  and  twen^-five  double  strokes  of  piston  per  hour,  ^.  steam  presmres 
i»eiog  alike  in  both  eases;  the  eoonomioal  valaes  of  the  ooalf  will  be  represented 
bj  the  d^imber  of  double  strokes  of  piston^  made,  diridod  bj  the  qnantitj  of 
fuel  per  giren  unit  of  time;  or  will  be,  anthraeiie  2^.0*4987:  bttuminons 
^^«0*267S«  or  the  anthraeite  is  better  than  tiia  bitomiaous  in  th*  proportion 
Jf  ;j^«.1.4Ji8  to  lOM. 

'  It  b  proper  to  remark  that  these  botters  were  ezpresdy  dedgned  for  burning 
bitnminoMt  ^oaL 

COMPARISON.  -  ( 

The  coals  used  in  these  experiments  were  the  kinds  ihimished  by  the  ageftCi 
of  the  gorerament  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Kayy  Yard  and  JBteamers, 
and  was  taken  indiscriminately  firom  the  piles  in  the  yard  without  sMeitlng. 

The  bituminous  was  from  the  'I  Cumberland"  mines.  The  anthraoito  was  the 
kind  known  as  "White  Ash  SohuyUdlL"         ,  . 

From  the  preeedlng  data,  it  appears  that  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  '<  getting 
up"  steam,  the  anthradte  ezpeeds  the  bituminous  thirty-six  per  cent 

That  in  eemiomioal  eraporation  per  unit  of  tuA,  the  anthraeite  exceeds  the 
bituminous  In  the  proportion  of  7*478  to  4*483  or  66*8  per  cent 

It  will  also  b^  p^reeiTjed,  that  the  result  of  the  third  experiment  on  the  boilers 
of  the  pumping-engine  at  the  Hfew  York  Biy  Dock,  which  experiment  wai 
entirely  dUbr^ntily  made  and  calculated  from  the  iirst  and  second  experimental 
gaTO  an  eoonomioal  si^periority  to  the  anthrpdte  oyer  the  bituminous  of  62*; 
per  cent ;  a  ronarkably  close  ai^roxim«tion  to  the  resiUt  obtained  by  the  ex- 
periments on  the  '*  FvUonf^  boilers,  (66*8  per  cent,)  p«rtieulariy  when  it  it 
stated  that  the  boilers  and  gratei  of  the  pumping-engine  ynin  made  with  a  riew 
to  burning  bituminous  coal,  which  has  been  ns#d  ainoe  their  completion ;  while 
those  of  tiie  "  Mton"  w^re  oonstmoted  for  the  ujie  of  anthracite.  The  general 
characters  of  the  boSers  were  ^imflar,  both  haying  return  drop  flues. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen,  from  the  experimenta,  that,  withcut  aUowing  for  the 
difference  of  weight  of  eoal  that  can  b^  stowed  in  th«  same  bulk,  the  engine 
using  anthracite  could  steam  about  two-thirds  longer  than  with  bituminous. 

The—  art  importani  conndtraHonf  in  faoor  cf  otKAroeite  coo/  for  the  Uses  of 
the  Nayy]  withcnt  taking  into  account  the  additional  amount  of  anthracite 
more  than  bituminous  Uiat  can  be  placed  on  board  a  yessel  in  the  same  bunkers, 
or  the  adtantages  of  being  free  from  mnktt  which  in  a  tmir-steamer  may  at 
times  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  concealing  ihe  movements  of  the  yessel; 
and  also  the  aln^ost,  if  not  ahogetber,  entire  freedom  from  spontaaeous  com- 
bustion. 
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The  resnltfl  of  the  e2^>erimexit8  made  last  spring  on  the  United  States  steamer 
**  Vizen"  were  'so  favorable,  that  I  recommended  to  the  Burean  of  Construction, 
Ae^  the  use  of  antUaoite  for  all  naYal  steamers  at  that  time  hsiring;  or  to  be 
thereafter  fitted  with  troa  boilers ;  partloiilarl j  the  steamers  "  Folton,"  «  Prince- 
ton/' and  **  Alleghany,"  the  hoUen  for  all  of  whidi  were  designed  with  a  special 
Tiew  to  the  nse  of  anthracite,  and  with  the  approval  of  that  borean. 

The  "  FoltonV  bunkers  .are  now  filled  with  anthracite,  and  the  oonsnmp- 
tions  referred  to  in  the  engineer's  report  on  that  steamer  ^show,  daring  the 
shoit  time  she  has  been  at  sea^  that  the  anticipated  teowmy  has  been  Mlj 
realised. 

In  Tiew  of  the  resnlts  contained  in  this  report,  I  would  respectlUlj  recom- 
mend to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  use  of  anthracite  in  the  sereral 
Nayy  Yards,  and  espedallj  for  the  «n^e  of  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  New  York 
Nayy  Yard. 

In  conclusion,  I  deftire  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions as  my  duties  will  permit,  with  regard  to  the  tacperienee  of  thie  durability 
of  copper  boilers,  when  used  with  bituninous  or  anthracite  coal ;  which  can  be 
done  without  any  specific  expenditure. 

The  inquiry  may  prove  highly  important  to  the  Navy  Department  as  the 
use  of  anthracite  under  copper  boilers  has  been  heretofore  generally  considered 
as  more  injurious  than  bitominous  coal,  and  is  consequently  not  used  by  gov- 
ernment in  vessels  having  eoppeir  boilers. 

RespeetfUly  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant^ 

CHARLES  B.  STUART, 

Engincer-im-Ckirf^  U,  S,  Navy, 
Commodore  Josbph  Smith, 

Chic/ of  Bwcam  cf  Tardc  and  Doekt, 

Some  Atrther  remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart^  in  reference  to  this  subject,  may  be 
found  in  his  report  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Navy,  dated  May  2, 1852.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Report  combats  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Johnson,  and  exhibits  the 
mistake  he  made,  as  a  practical  test^  in  declaring  the  comparative  qualities  of 
the  two  coals  for  steam-marine  purposes  the  experiments  having  been,  upon 
the  whole,  too  hasty,  incomplete,  and  limited,  to  properly  devdope  the  real 
strength  and  value  of  the  anthracite,  while  they  were  sufficiently  Urge  to  ex- 
hibit the  bituminous  coal  to  the  best  advantage. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  qaantity  of  anthracite  ooal  sent 
to  market  from  the  different  regions  in  Penney Wania,  from  the  oom« 
menoement  of  the  trade  in  1820  to  I85I9  inclnaiyey  together  with  the 
annual  increase: 


Yemrs. 

Sohaylkill 

Lehigh. 

Lacka- 
wanniL 

Other  re- 
done. 

Aggregmte 

Annual  in- 
crease. 

1820 

^866 

865 

1821 

1,073 

1,073 

1822 

2,240 

2,240 

1823 

5,823 

6,823 

1824 

9,541 

' 

9,641 

1825 

6,500 

28,393 

84,893 

26,862 

1826 

16,767 

31,280 

48,047 

13,154 

1827 

31,360 

82,074 

63,434 

16,837 

1828 

47,284 

30,232 

77,516 

13,082 

1820 

79,973 

25,U0 

7,«00 

\ 

112,083 

84,667  > 

1830 

89,984 

41,750 

43,000 

174,734 

62,551  . 

1831 

81,854 

40,966 

54,000 

176,820 

2,086 

1832 

209,271 

70,000 

84,600 

363,871 

187,051 

1833 

262,971 

123,000 

111,777 

487,748 

123,877 

1834 

220,692 

106,244 

43,700 

, ' , 

876,636 

decrease. 

1835 

339,508 

131,250 

90,000 

660,758 

184,122  . 

1836 

432,045 

148,211 

103,861 

682,428 

121,670  ; 

1837 

523,152 

223,902 

115,387 

881,476 

199,048 

1838 

433,8^5 

213,615 

78,207 

' 

739,293 

decrease. 

1839 

442,008 

221,025 

122,300 

11,980 

819,327 

80,034 

;  1840 

452,291 

225,318 

148,470 

15,605 

865,414 

46,087 

1841 

584,692 

143,037 

192,270 

21,468 

958,899 

93,486 

1842 

640,892 

272,546 

205,253 

57,846 

1,108,001 

149,102 

1843 

677,295 

267,793 

227,605 

86,000 

•  1,268,539 

155,538 

1844 

839,934 

877,002 

251,005 

127,998 

1,631,669 

868,130 

1845 

1,088,796 

429,453 

273,485 

188,401 

2,028,052 

891,788 

1846 

1,237,002 

^23,002 

320,000 

206,075 

2,348,992 

820,940 

1847 

1,683,874 

643,973 

388,203 

299,302 

2,982,309 

638,317 

1848 

1,652,835 

680,746 

487,500 

256,627 

8,089,238 

106,929 

1849 

1,605,126 

801,246 

454,240 

803,780 

8,242,641 

168,468 

1850 

1,712,007 

722,622 

543,858 

276,889 

8,264,821 

11,780 

1851 

2,184,240 

989,296 

788,495 

415,099 

4,377,130 

1,122,809 

17,367,628 

7,562,128 

5,080,721 

2,264,792 

32,755,232 

The  next  table  gives  the  actual  cost  of  the  works  mentioned  in  it,  but 
does  not  include  the  running-stock  or  fixtures,  which  would  probablj 
swell  the  amount  at  least  twenty  to  twenty-fire  millions  additional. 
Thus,  the  three  principal  improyements,  including  equipments,  haye 
a  capital  inyestment  of  nearly  $35,000,000 ;  viz. :  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, $17,000,000— the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  $10,200,000,  and  the 
Lehigh  Navigation,  $7,500,000. 
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Lehigh  Slackwater  Natigation,    . 
Lehigh  and  Sasqnehaima  RMlroad, 
Maudi  Ghimk  and  SnxDmit  Railroads, 
Delaware  Dmsion  of  Pennsylyania  Capal, 
Beaver  Meadow  Bailroad, 
Hasleton  Railroad,    . 
Back  Mountain  Railroad, 
Summit  Railroad,      .        .    <    .    '    . 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 

Morris  Canal, 

Schuylkill  Canal  Navigation, 

Philadelphia,  Reading  and  PottsviUe  Railroad, 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad.  ... 

Mine  Hill  Kailroad,  with  Laterals,    . 

Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad,  (44  m.  unfinished) 

Mount  Carbon  Railroad,' 

Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Carbon  Railroad 

SchuylklU  VaUey  Railroad, 

Mill  Creek  Raihroad,  ,       .        .... 

Lykens'  Valley  Railroad, 

Wisoonisco  Canal,  

Swatara  Railroad*         .  .        .        • 

North  Branch  Canal  and  Extension,  (unfinished) 
Dauphin  Company's  Railroads,  (unfinished) 
Railroads  by  Individuals,  (estimated) 
Railroads  under  ground,  (estimated^    .       .; 
Railroads  proposed  or  under  way,  in  tne  coal  regions. 
Union  Canal — (estimated  for  coal  trade), 

Total  length  and  cost,    .     '  . 


Miles.  Cost 

37}  $4,455,000 

20  1,35^000 

40  400,000 

43  1,735,958 

26  360,000 

10  120,000 

4  40,000 

2  20,000 

108  3,250,000 

,  102  4,000,000 

108  5,785,000 

98  11,500,000 

20  500,000 

55  550,000 

•30  680,000 

7  155,000 

2}  120,000 

14  .  300,000 

6  120,000 

16  200,000 

12  370,000 

4  20,000 

163  2,790,310 

52  1,500,000 

120  250,000 

200  250,000 

100  300,000 

—  1,000.000 

1400  $42,034,268 


The  Philadelphia  North  American^  a  few  months  since,  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Jkdure  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  canal  and 
railway  system  connected  with  it,  which  have  some  permanent  points 
of  interest,  and  we  shall  here  introduce  some  extracts : 

The  Reading  Railroad  Company  alone  has  invested  in  its  works  a  sum  abont 
equal  to  one-half  the  capital  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  aonnal 
earnings  to  the  amonnt  of  $2,314,340,  a  net  annual  profit  of  $1,125,893,  and  an 
annual  tonnage  of  coal  shipped  ft'om  its  port  at  Richmond  grtUer  than  the  nclkolt 
foreign  iomiage  of  the  city  of  New  Tori.  Bnrely  snoh  an  establishment  deserves 
to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  not  only  to  capitalists,  but  to  citizens  generally. 

The  history  of  the  Reading  IUiht>ad,  in  its  main  features,  is  like  that  of  almost 
all  our  public  works,  except,  perhaps,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  in  pro* 
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gress.  It  WM  commenoed  on  b  oapital  not  sufficient  to  oompleto  it  Th«  pro- 
ptrtj  ftoqnired  hj  the  original  sto^dioldeii  hu,  therefore,  been  pledged  fuc- 
cesuTclj  to  bondholders  luid  holders  of  preferred  stock,  to  obtain  the  neeessary 
means  of  carrying  ont  the  original  design.  These  several  inTe^tments  inaj  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  follows;— 

Common  stock,           .           .           .           .  ^           $4,169,832 

Preferred  stock,               -           -           .           *  ,    .             1,551,800 

Sinking  Fund  stock,  .           -           .           .  .          '      893,700 

Bonds       - 10,794»183 

Total, $16,899,515 

,In  obtaiiUng  the  large  amount  of  money  represented  in  these  flgnres,  daring 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from  1836  to  1862,  no  doubt  many  saoriflces  hare  been 
made.  Had  the  original  pn^etors  entered  upon  the  business  with  $17,000,000 
cash  in  hand,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  thtf  property  now  owned 
by  the  company  might  have  been  acquired  with  a  much  less  expenditure  of 
money.  Without  professing  to  be  entirely  fSamiliar  with  the  histoiy  of  its  finan- 
cial operations,  this  much  we  suppose  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  import- 
ant practical  question,  howerer,  still  remains,  namely,  is  the  ^raptrty,  repre- 
sented by  this  $16,899,515,  dapable  of  perpetuating  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
of  producing  a  &ir  annual  diyidend  on  the  whole  amount  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
work  of  the  company  is  now  fairly  complete.  The  road  itself  is  made,  with  a 
double  track  for  the  entire  distance,  from  tide  water  at  Richmond  to  the  mines, 
and  with  the  numerous  sidings  and  turnouts  necessary  for  such  a  vast  business. 
The  company  have  obtained,  by  purohase>  the  city  terminus  of  the  State  Rail- 
road, extending  ;three  and  a  half  mOes  from  Broad  and  WiUow  to  the  Junction 
on  the  other  side  of  the  SohtiylkilL  They  hare  secured  a  site  for  a  depot  of 
the  largest  dimensio&s  at  the  junction  of  Broad  street  and  Willow,  besides  con- 
structing an  office  with  ample  accommodations,  for  the  general  business  of  the 
oompany,  in  Fourth  street  They  hare,  not  only  their  immense  wharres  at 
Richmond,  but  sufficient  additional  whacf  room  secnred  in  the  same  viclni^,  to 
supply  any  additional  inorease  to  their  business.  They  have  their  iron  foundry, 
brass  foundry,  and  steam  tilt-hammer  shop,  for  siq^plying  and  repairing  the 
necessary  machinery  at  the  shortest  notice  and  the  cheapest  rates. 

The  only  increase  to  their  permanent  inrestment,  therefore,  that  seems  at 
all  possible,  is  in  the  running  power.  The  company  have  at  present  invested 
in  this  item,  that  is,  in  engines  and  cars,  $2,276,576.  With  this  they  can  per- 
form the  general  business  of  the  road,  and  bring  to  market  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  annually.  The  utmost  capacity  of  the  road,  suppose  it  to  be  covered  with 
a  continuous  line  of  cars,  running  night  and  day,  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  tons. 
Should  the  business  of  the  road  ever  reach  its  utmost  capacity,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  it  may,  an  additional  investment  in  locomotives  and  cars  would  be 
necessary.    But  such  an  increase  of  business,  all  other  expenses  remaining  com- 
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|MnliT«l7  stationarj,  would  be  aoeompaiiied  with  ineh  an  «oorm<nU  increase  of 
profits  aa  to  fiiake  the  proooring-of  the  aeeeesary  capital  the  eaeieit  thing  imag- 
inable. Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable,  in  snch  an  emeigenoj,  that  the  addittopal 
maehincry  wonld  be  obtained  out  of  the  excess  of  profits,  and  without  increaring 
the  eapital  investmeni 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  perfeetlj  obyions,  namely,  that  the  work  of 
the  Reading  Railroad  Company  is  now  snbstantially  completed.  Their  last  large 
investment  was  mkde  in  1850  and  1861,  when  tliey  bonght  tiie  city  terminns  of 
the  State  Railroad,  the  additional  wharf  room  in  Richmond,  and  the  real  estate 
in  Fourth  street  and  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Willow.  They  now  have 
aeeess  to  a  port  of  their  own  (lUdhmon^  for  all  coal  intended  for  ^e  foreign 
or  coastwise  market^  and  direct  aooess,  on  «  road  of  their  own,  to  tiie  very  heart 
of  the  dty,  for  all  ooal  intended  for  home  consumption.  They  hl^re  the  neoe^ 
sary  oflices,  depots,  wharves,  workshops,  and  nmning  power,  all  in  a  state  6t 
eomplete  efilciency.  More  than  even  this,  they  have  adopted  a  settled  policy  of 
laying  aside  ftom  their  annual  earnings  a  sum  sufileient  to .  renew  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  road  and  machinery,  and  ,to  perpetuate  the  property  in  its  present 
condition.  This  sum,  (3  otots  per  100  tons  a  mile,)  knowin  as  the  renewal  ftmd, 
has  been  fixed  upon  after  an  experience  of  ten  years,  and  •  comparison  with  the 
experience  of  all  other  roads  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business, 
and  has  been  found  amply  suflioient  -^ 

We  repeat,  therefore,  the  only  question  to  the  eSpltalist  is,  whether  this  yai^ 
machinery,  a  railroad  of  a  hundred  miles,  with  Its  mult^tlied  appurtenances,  is 
capable  of  earning  for  its  owners  a  steady  and  svflieient  income  on  the  cajdtal 
invested  in  it 

The  last  year  (1851)  was  a  trial  one.  The  Company  was  put  to  a  more 
earnest  trial  of  strength,  probably,  than  it  will  ever  be  again.  There  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  general  misunderstanding  among  the  parties  interested 
in  the  different  coal  regions.  A  severe  and  determined  competition  was  the 
result  The  Lehigh  Company  and  the  various  New  York  oompapies  engaged  in 
the  Lackawanna  region,  particularly  the  latter,  put  their  coal  at  greatlj  reduced 
prices.  To  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  iarade  firom  the  Schuylkill  region,  tiie 
Reading  Railroad  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Companies  both  reduced  mate- 
rially their  rates  for  transportation*  The  railroad  reduced  its  freight  on  coal 
from  $1,53K  to  $l,22Kf  or  31  cents  per  ton.  This  had  the  desired  effect  The 
road  not  only  maintained  its  accustomed  amount  of  business,  but  largely  in- 
creased it  What  is  more,  even  at  these  reduced  rates,  while  the  stock  of  its 
main  rival,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  fell  during  the  competi^ 
don  $50  per  share,  the  Reading  Railroad  earned  more  than  six  per  cent  on  its 
whole  investment,  after  paying  all  expenses^  and  after  laying  aside  the  annual 
sum  provided  to  renew  the  works  and  ke^  them  in  repair.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  road  were  $2,314,880.  The  total  expenses  $1,188,936.  Add  $109,847,  (the 
sum  set  apart  for  the  renewal  ftmd)  and  we  have  still  a  net  balance  of  $1,015,547, 
^r  a  small  fraction  over  six  per  cent  on  the  entire  investment  of  $16,899,515. 
20 
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The  tStct,  therefore,  of  the  keen  oonteet  of  1851,  hu  been  to  show  that  the 
Beading  Railroad  can  afford  to  tnasport  eoal  at  rates  that  would  be  rainooe  to 
an  the  other  oompaniee .  The  other  companies,  in  view  of  this  clearij  estab- 
Uibed  reeoli,  have  iioir  changed  their  policy,  learing  the  railroad  free  to  raise  ite 
freight  without  loss  of  business.  The  small  increase  of  ten  cents  per  ton,  which 
is  proposed,  and  whieh  is  now  entirelj  practicable,  would,  without  any  increase 
of  tonnage,  make  an  addition  of  $165,000  to  the  receipts  of  the  company ;  or, 
in  other  words,  an  increase  of  four  per  cent  in  the^  profit  of  the  common  stock. 

But  there  is  a  prospect,  perhaps  we  night  say  a  certain^,  of  a  largely  in- 
creased business.  The  coal  transported  on  the  road  in  1851,  was  one  million  six 
hundred  and  fiffy  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  tons,  being  an  increase  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  tons  oyer 
the  year  prerious^  Nor  was  this  at  the  expense  of  the  riTal  companies.  All 
the  companies  had  an  increased  business.  The  whole  amount  of  coal  brought  to 
market  from  the  gchuylkUl,  Lehigh,  and  Lackawanna  regions,  during  1851,  was 
one  million  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  fiffy-one  tons  more  than  in  any 
prerious  year.  Tet,  with  aU  this  increase,  the  market  has  not  been  glutted,  the 
price  has  at  no  time  been  such  as  not  to  yield*  profitable  results  to  the  producer, 
and  the  principal  markets  are  at  tihis  motnent  bare.  There  is  not  coal  enough 
now  in  the  ci^  of  New  York  to  last  the  winter  out 

Taking  the  increase  of  last  year  (two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  tons)  as  the  b^sis  tia  a  calculation  of  the  business  of  the 
Beading  Railroad  for  the  year  1852,  and  supposing  no  specif  causes  to  exist  en- 
suring even  a  greater  increase,  the  amount  of  coal  which  it  will  have  to  trans- 
port the  present  season  will  be  one  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  tiiousand 
and  thirty-eight  tons.  -  But  there  are  reasons  why  even  a  greater  increase  may 
be  expected.  ^In  the  first  plaoe,  every  season  thus  far  has  opened  some  new  method 
for  using  coal  profitably  in  mechanical  and  commercial  business.  In  the  second 
plaRse,  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  present  winter  has  nearly  doubled  the 
amount  consumed  for  .domestic  purposes.  The  increased  consumption  from  this 
source  alone,  according  to  tiie  estin^ate  of  those  fleuniliar  with  the  subject,  is  not 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  tons.  This  will  make  the  business  unusually 
brisk  during  the  whole  of  the  next  season.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it.  can 
hardly  be  dotibted  that  the  railroad  during  1852  wiU  be  freighted  to  the  fUl 
capacity  of  its  present  engines  and  cars,  say  two  million  tons. 

We  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  increase  in  other  items  of  buiinesB.  The 
merchandise  and  passenger  business  has  thus  fiatf  increased  pari  pattit  iriih  that 
<>f  coaL  As  it  constitutes,  however,  only  about  one  seventh  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  compauy,  it  is  not  material  to  the  present  argument  So  fltf  as  these 
items  are  to  be  accounted  at  all,  they  only  go  to  swell  the  general  force  of  our 
conclusions. 

In  estimating  the  bearing  of  these  conclusions  upon  the  value  of  the'  com- 

.  pany's  stock,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  large  increase  of  profits  is  not  to 

be  divided  equally  among  the  whole  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  invested. 
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Kearij  eleren  milliotfs  of  tkU  inyeetment  consist  of  bonds  bearing  a  deilnite  in- 
taroft  of  five  and  six  per  cent.  All  the  net  sarings  of  the  company,  after  paying 
the  fire  and  six  per  cent  interest  on,  say,  eleyen  millions  of  bonds,  are  to  be 
distribated  among  $6,105,332  of  stock. 

Kow  snppose  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  business  of  the  com'- 
pany,  whidi  was  the  rate  of  increase  last  year.  The  gross  receipts  last  year  we^ 
$2,813,530.  Add  twen^-fiTC  per  cent  to  this,  and  we  have,  as  a  probable  oon> 
jectare,  $2,^91,662  as  the  gross  receipts  for  1852.  l?ho  net  profits  for  1851, 
<after  dedncting  the  snm  laid  aside  as  a  renewal  fhnd,)  were  43  8-10  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts.  The  recent  sncoessfhl  experiments  in  the  nse  of  anthra- 
dte  eoal  for  loeomotitef  will  no  donbt  lessen  matferially  the  working  expenses, 
and  oon8e<iaently  make  the  net  profit  bear  a  still  larger  ratio  to  th^  gross  income. 
But,  supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same,  43  8-10  percent  on  $2,801,002  gives  ns 
$1,268,548  as  the  net  profits  of  1852.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  busi- 
ness will  continue  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  terms  as  in  1851.  But  it  irill  be 
recollected,  ten  cents  per  ton  additional  freight  is  to  be  paid  on  coal,  which  on 
two  million  tons  would  make  a  net  increase  to  the  income  of  $200,000  addi- 
tional, or  $1,466,548  in  alL  The  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  is  about  $647,650, 
reckoning  it  all  at  six  per  cent  There  would  be  left  $818,808  to  be  divided 
among  $6,105,382  of  stock,  or  a  dear  dividend  of  more  than  tiiirteen  per  cent 
This  is  a  hypothetical  statement,  exhibiting  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture 
of  probabilities.    At  least  it  is  so  viewed  by  the  friends  of  the  road. 

There  is  still  anothet  feature  of  the  company  which  tends  to  impart  stability 
to  its  operations,  and  which,  at  this  po^cular  time,  is  s^ipposed  to  give  addi- 
tional value  to  the  stock.  They  commenced,  three  years  ago,  laying  aside 
$100,000  annually  from  their  earnings  as  a  sinking  fiind.  This  sum  is  expended 
in  buying  up  and  cancelling  their  own  bonds,  thus  gradually  and  surely  reduc- 
ing their  hidebtedness.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  the  stockholders  the  fhll 
benefit  of  the  earnings  of  their  property,  this  $100)000  is  distributed  among 
them  in  the  form  of  stoek.  Thus,  should  the  oet  earnings  of  the  road  for  any 
one  year  be  10  per  cent,  the  shareholders  would  receive  about  7  per  cent  in 
cash  and  8  per  cent  in  sto^  The  stoek  thus  created  we  have  called,  for  con- 
venience, the  sinking  ftmd  stock.  The  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
three  years,  duing  which  time  a  stock  dividend  of  OK  per  cent  has  been  de- 
clared and  set  aside,  but  not  actually  distributed.  This  accumulation  of  9yi 
per  cent  sinking  ftmd  stock,  together  with  whatever  of  the  same  kind  shaU  be 
created  the  present  year,  (making,  say,  12  per  cent  altogether,)  is  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  stockholders  at  the  close  of  1852,  besides  a  cash  dividend  such  as 
the  earnings  during  the  year  may  warrant 

If  to  all  these  considerations  we  add  the  almost  indefinite  increase  of  busi-^ 
nesa  before  the  company  in  coming  years,  it  seems  diflicnlt  to  divine  a  reason 
why  its  stock  should  not  ultimately  be  among  the  choicest  investments  in  the 
mariEet  If  it  has  not,  like  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  a  legal 
monopoly,  it  has,  whai  is  far  better  than  any  monopoly  of  man's  making,  phy- 
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•iMl  adVanUgM  thM  enable  it  efbetoallj  to  diftanee  aH  eompetitieB.  These 
adranteges  arise  from  the  nature  of  its  business  and  the  eharaeter  of  the  region 
in  which  it  is  oondncted.  It  is  of  the  rery  natare  of  a  heary  ooal  business, 
that  the  oars  or  boats  carrying  it  to  market  Imto  to  retom  emptj.  Henee  a 
most  serions  waste  in  the  use  of  that  which  is  of  necessity  the  mi^  item  of 
expense— the  motiTC  power.  The  hauling  is  all  one  way.  Now  in  this  respeot 
the  Beading  Kailroad  has  a  peeoliarity  which  distingnishes  it  from  all  othsr 
raflroads  in  the  world.  Bach  is  the  gAdnal  slope  of  the  SchnylkiU  region, 
through  which  the  railroad  runs,  that  the  traek  has  on  an  arerage  a  descending 
grade  of  about  six  feet  to  the  mSkd,  the  whole  distance  from  the  mines  to  tide 
water.  In  other  words>  a  great  part  of  the  actual  transportation  is  elEMted  by 
the  mere  force  of  graTity.  The  engine  which  beings  a  loaded  train  down  ia 
oi^y  required  to  be  powerM  enou|^  to  take  the  empty  cars  back.  In  this 
respeot  it  has  an  adrant^^  orer  erery  other  railroad  in  existence  for  this  spe^ 
dflc  business— an  advant^^  which  depends,  not  upon  any  act  of  legidsttion, 
but  upon  the  nnrepealable  laws  of  nature,  as  its  main  business  da«M  upon  one 
of  the  most  imperatire  of  the  wants  of  man. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  has  thus  Ur  doubled  itself  erery  flre  or  six  years. 
Jm  reference  to  the  fixture,  the  smallest  rate  of  increase  that  we  hare  orer 
heard  named,  as  among  the  probabilities  of  the  ease,  is  that  of  20  per  cent  per 
annum.  Tsking  this  ratio  as  the  basis  of  oopjeotnre,  we  hare  the  fallowing 
exhibit  of  the  probable  oonsumptfen  of.  coal  for  the  next  three  years  : 

Tons. 

1861    (actual) *       -       4,388,899 

1852    (coiOeetnral) -  5,269,678 

1653  do 6,312,813 

18W  do 7,577,876 

What  are  the  existing  means  Tor  getting  this  large  amount  of  ooal  to  market? 
We  say  "existlDg,''  be<^8e,  with  the  heavy  amount  of  capital  already  inrested 
in  the  business,  and  centered  in  the  hands  of  four  leading  companies,  it  b  not 
probable  that  «ny  new  means  wQl  be  rery  soon  called  into  existence.  Four  lines 
already  established  and  in  working  order,  and  controlling  a  capital  of  not  less 
than  $45,000,000,  render  any  new  enteiprise,  of  the  nature  of  a  competition,  a  ray 
formidable  undertaking.  Indeed,  we  might  almost  dismiss  as  idle,  all  coi^ee- 
tnres  as  to  the  establishment  of  new  coal  lines  until  the  present  lines  are  worked 
to  the  extent  of  their  capacity. 

The  question  then  recurs,  what  is  the  capadty  of  our  sereral  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  coal. 

We  begin  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  CanaL  The  principal  part  of  the 
eoal  transported  by  this  company  is  that  mined  by  themselves  at  or  near  Car- 
bondale.  This  ooal  is  first  transported  by  railroad  sixteen  miles  to  Honesdale 
to  what  is  called  a  "  grarity"  road.  That  is,  the  ooal  is  raised  a  certain  number 
of  feet  up  an  inclined  plane,  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine.  From  the  point 
thus  gained  the  road  is  constructed  for  some  distance  with  a  descending  grade 
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soAdent  to  move  fbe  oui  along  by  the  foroe  of  grwitj.  Then  *  new  inclined 
plane;  and  so  on  to  the  terminus  on  the  oanaL  The  Honeedale  road  it  eon- 
atrnoted  throoghoot  with  a  double  traok,  one  for  the  loa4ed  can,  and  one  fdr 
the  empty  can.  The  aaoent  of  the  inclined  planet  is.,  made  in  some  oases  by 
means  of  water-power.  Foor  oars  of  3H  tons  each  are  drawn  up  the  inclined 
planes  at  a  time.  The  arerage  number  of  trips  per  day  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  utmost  capacity  of  the  Honesdale  road  fbr  transporting 
ceal  is  giren  at  fire  hundred  an4  fifty  thousand  tons  per  annum.  The  Baihroad 
of  the  Pennsylyania  Oompany,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pittston  to  Hawley, 
(a  port  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  eleren  miles  beyond  Honesdale,) 
is  also  a  gravity  road,  forty-four  miles  in  length,  with  ten  inclined  planes  on 
the  empty  car  track,  and  twelve  on  the  loaded  track,  each  plane  from  serenteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  Three  of  these  planes  are  worked  by 
water-power,  the  others  by  steam.  Most  of  these  planes  are  supplied  with 
three  stationary  steam^ngines  of  thirty  horse  power  each.  There  are,  in  all, 
upon  this  road,  f);>rty-eight  steam-engines,  of  thirty  horse  power  each.  The 
road  in  some  places  is  constructed  on  high'  tressel  work.  In  one  place  it  is 
from,  twenty-eight  to  thirty-flTC  feet  high  for  more  than  a  mUe.  This  tressel 
work  was  made  in  a  hurry,  is  easily  put  out  of  order,  and  requires  constant 
attention  to  keep  it  wedged  in  its  place.  The  gravity  part  of  the  road  is  badly 
eonstmcted,  the  grade  in  some  places  is  too  steep,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cars 
have  to  be  spragged  well  with  care.  There  is  in  every  part  much  wear  and 
tear.  The  maiimum  capacity  of  this  road  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  per  annum. 

The  utmost  capacity,  tfaerefbre,  of  the  two  fines  which  jupply  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  is  1,000,000  tons,  which  is  just  about  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
itself.  The  canal  has  been  already,  and  very  recently  enlarged,  and,  without 
still  more  enlargement,  cannot  carry  more  than  1,000,000  tons.  This  latter 
amount,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  its  present  capacity,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go  materially  without  an  enlargement  of  the  canal,  and  without 
the  construction  of  additional  roads,  or  of  additional  tracks  and  motive  power  on 
the  existing  roads.  Such  an  enlargement  would  not  only  require  large  additional 
capital  to  a  concern  that  has  already  invested  (with  its  auxiliaries)  about 
$11,000,000,  but  a  temporary  and  very  embarrassing  suspension  of  business. 
Buch  an  enlargement  may  possibly  take  place  at  some  fiiture  time,  but  certainly 
dot  till  both  itself  and  all  the  other  lines  are  worked  to  their  ftill  capacity,  and 
at  remunerating  prioes. 

The  Lehigh  Canal  has  some  exit  for  its  coal  by  the  Morris  Canal  across  New 
Jersey.  But  the  difficulties  of  transfer  ftt>m  one  canal  to  the  other  at  Baston,  as 
wen  as  of  the  defective  lockage  along  the  line  of  the  canal  itself,  have  heretofore 
rendered  the  Morris  Canal  almost  a  nullity,  so  fkr  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned. 
These  difficulties  have  been  to  some  extent  removed,  and  the  Morris  Canal,  It  is 
hoped,  will  hereafter  be  a  sharer  in  this  important  business.  There  are,  how- 
evcTi  no  data  on  which  any  accurate  estimate  of  Its  business  can  be  made.  Its 
20*  2B 
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friendi  suppose  th&t  it  may  be  able  to  carry  as  mncb  as  400,000  torn.  It  cannot, 
in  anj  eyent,  be  snffident  to  alter  any  of  the  oonchisions  to  be  derived  from  the 
general  soope  of  our  argument. 

The  principal,  and  at  present  the  only  measnre  of  the  capacity  of  the  Lehigh, 
is  the  State  Canal,  60  miles  in  length,  from  Easton  to  Bristol.  The  oapaeitj  of 
this  oanal  is  900,000  tons.  The  Lehigh  Company,  therefore,  by  all  its  means, 
cannot  possibly  do  a  business  exceeding  1,300,000  tons,  without  an  enlargement 
of  its  own  canal,  as  well  as  of  the  State  Canal,  thronghont  its  entire  Iraigth, 
which  neither  the  Company  nor  the  State  is  in  a  condition  at  present  to  under- 
take, without  some  imperatiTC  necessity. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Schuylkill  Narigation  Company  is  800,000  tons. 
This  may  be  increased  to  1,000,000  tons  by  putting  on  additional  boats.  Any 
increase'  beyond  this  requires  more  watery  ^hich  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
construction  of  large  reservoirs  among  the  mountains,  where  water  maybe  stored 
up  in  the  wet  season.  The  business  of  this  Company,  by  means  of  these  addi- 
tional inyestments,  may  be  increased,  possibly,  to  1,500,000  tons.  Its  condition, 
howeyer,  seems  to  preclude  any  prospect  of  such  an  increase,  at  least  until  all 
existing  means  are  put  to  their  frillest  development 

The  Beading  Bailread  with  its  existing  cars,  engines  and  wharves,  can  tran- 
sport 2,000,000  tons,  and  by  adding  cars, engines,  and  wharves,  as  the  demand  may 
increase,  without  interrupting  its  business  or  increasing  its  permanent  invest- 
ment, may  increase  its  coal  tonnage  to  4,000,000.  Beyond  this  it  may  go  almost 
indefinitely  by  means  of  parallel  tracks,  every  additional  track  giving  an  increase 
of  between  two  and  three  millions.  Such  an  additional  track,  however,  would 
require  an  addition  to  the  permanent  investment,  though  it  would  make  no  in- 
terruption to  the  business  of  the  company.  We  will  therefore  consider 
4,000,000  as  their  ultimatum  under  existing  circumstances. 

Kow,  if  we  put  these  several  facts  together,  we  will  find  that  most  of  the  com- 
panies are  already  worked  nearly  to  their  full  capacity.  The  business  of  the 
Lehigh  Company  was  988,206  tons  in  1851,  leaving  a  margin  for  increase  of  only 
310,704  tons.  The  business  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  was  795,095, 
leaving  a  margin  for  increase  of  204,90^.  The  Schuylkill  did  in  1851  a  business 
of  579,156  tons,  leaving  a  dear  margin  of  220,844  tons  without  additional  boats, 
find  of  520,844  tons  with  such  addition.  The  business  of  the  Reading  road  was 
1,605,084  tons,, leaving  room  for  an  increase  of  394,916  tons  with  their  existing 
naming  power,  and  2,394,916  tons  with  the  addition  of  running  power  as  it  is 
needed. 

This  gives  us  the  means  of  forming  some  legitimate  conclusions  as  to  the 
necessary  distribution  of  the  trade  apiong  the  several  companies  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  If  we  suppose  the  Delaware,  and  Hudson,  and  the  Lehigh 
Companies  worked  at  once  to  tiieir  Aill  capacities,  which  we  see  no  good  reason 
to  doubt,  and  if  wa  supposed  that  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  should  be 
able  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  this  time,  to  command  the  additional  capital  neces- 
sary to  put  upon  their  canal  the  additional  boats  needed,  so  as  after  that  time 
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to  be  worked  to  its  fnll  capacity,  the  oatstanding  balance  of  the  demand  most  of 
nocessitj  fall  to  the  Beading  road.  This  distribution  of  the  bosiness  may  be 
exhibited  to  the  eye  as  follows : 

1852.  1863.  1854. 

Lehigh  Company  (Ml  capacity.)  1,800,000  1,300,000  1,300,000 
Delaware  and  Had.  (foil  capaoi^.)  1,Q00,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 
SehayUdll  NaT.  (foil  capacity.)  800,000         1,000,000         1,000,000 

R.R.R.  (necessary  to  supply  demand.)  1,160,678         3,012,813         4,275,375 

Estimated  demand.  5,260,678         6,312,813         7,575,375 

I^  under  these  drcumstanoes,  all  the  companies  do  ndt  make  money,  they  hare 
not  the  business  sagacity  for  which  they  are  generally  credited.  They  are  now 
all  thoroughly  organised  and  equipped  for  a  sucoessfol  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  experience  of  the  last  year  seems  to  have  conyinced  them  all  that 
their  true  Tocation  is  to  carry  coal  at  remunerating  prices,  instead  of  seeking  to 
underwork  each  other.  Indeed,  with  the  prospect  before  them  of  all  baring  a 
demand  for  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  do,  harmony  among  them  as  to 
rates  and  prices,  is  as  certain  as  any  future  erent,  dependent  upon  the  laws  of 
either  mind  or  matter.  The  operations  of  the  present  year  hare,  indeed,  already 
commenced  upon  an  amicable  basis.  Pursuing  this  line  of  policy,  every  addi- 
tion to  their  business  adds,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  to  their  net  returns. 
The  main  expense  of  the  roads,  canals,  engines,  boots,  hands,  and  other  perma- 
nent inyestments^  haying  been  already  incur^d,  increase  of  business  brings  with 
it  small  comparative  increase  of  oosi  The  additioa  to  their  income  from  in- 
creased tonnage  is  almost  entir^y  profit.  The  ratfoof  net  profits,  to  the  gross 
income,  is  necessarily  a  constantly  increasing  one,  until  each  line  is  worked  to 
its  foil  capacity. 

Under  these  cirenmstaaoes,  we  repeal  aU  the  companies  must  neeessarily  do 
a  profitable  business.  Even  those  lines  already  worked  to  their  foil  capacity, 
will  increase  their  profits,  because  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  other  ciompiM^eSy 
equally  with  themselves,  to  raise  their  freights  and  prices  above  those  of  the 
last  year.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  has  already  raised  the  price  of 
coal  50  cents  a  ton,  and  the  Reading  Railroad  has  added  10  cents  a  ton  to  its 
charge  for  freight  The  resuH  to  the  consumer  will  be,  without  doubty  a  slight 
Increase  in  the  price  of  the  article,  put  to  the  great  companies  engaged  in  mining 
and  transporting  it;  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  a  foil  realisation  of 
those  rich  returns  for  which  they  have  so  long^  and  at  some  periods  so  disastroiydy 
labored. 

In  the  above  estamatos,  the  Union  Canal,  extending  from  Pinegrove  to  Middle- 
town,  has  been  overlooked.  The  capacity  of  this  improvement,  since  its  enlarge- 
ment is  equU  to  some  800,000  tons;  of  which  probably  200,000  will  be  passed 
over  the  line  the  present  season.  The  Swatara  coal  district,  it  is  well  known,  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  the  amount  of  coal  that 
wfll  hereafter  seek  the  line  of  the  Union  Canal  must  increase  very  r^idly 
\0reafter. 
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Thou  oemeit  in  bemity  on  my  gMM  it  la^at, 

"  On  Saaquehumft'a  aide,  fair  Wyoming,"— 
Image  of  many  a  dream.  In  hpnn  long  put; 

When  Hfe  was  in  its  bad,  and  Uosaoming, 
And  waters,  gashing  from  the  foontain  spring 

Of  pore  cnthasiast  thought^  dimmed  my  young  eyes; 
And  by  the  poet  borne,  on  unseen  wing^ 

I  breathed,  in  fiuiey,  'neath  fhy  otondless  skies. 
The  summer's  air,  and  heard  her  eoho'd  harmonies. 

Two  coiunMB,-  comprising  the  snbstantialB  of  out  litde  repast,  have 
been  set  before  the  friendly  gaest ;  the  tibird,  a  fayorite  poetic  dish, 
with  some  "  trimmings"  of  our  own  scattered  around,  shall  now  be 
spread  out.  Wyoming— sweet  vale  pf  Wyoming  I — ^'tis  of  thee  that 
we  shall  sing  I 

There  are  several  stage-routes  by  which  Wilkesbarre  may  be 
reached — ^the  most  eastern  one  of  which  ccMnmences  at  Easton, 
in  Northampton,  and  passing  through  Monroe,  enters  Luseme 
coynly  at  the  Ghreat  Swamp,  locally  called  the  sJuides  of  deaOi. 
This  route  is  interesting  for  its  scenery,  and  is  generally  selected 
by  the  New  Yorkers  in  their  travels  to  and  from  Wyoming.  The 
route  is  sixty-four  miles  in  length,  and  passes  the  villages  of  Effort, 
Nazareth,  Jacobsburg,  Wind  Gap,  (in  the  Kittatinny  mountiun), 
Taylorsburg,  Shafer's,  Mount  Pocono,  Soxville,  Stoddartsville,  (on  ^e 
Lehigh  river)  Beaumont,  and  Bear  Greek  to  Wilkesbarre.  The  trav- 
eller at  Mauch  Chunk  can  either  fight  his  way  up  the  Lehigh,  by 
(236) 
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stage  to  Whitehaven,  thence  by  railroad,  or  he  may  proceed  di- 
rect by  stage  via  Lausanne  and  Beaver  Meadow,  to  Hazleton,  at 
which  place  he  will  intersect  the  line  at  Tamaqua.  For  travellers 
from  Philadelphia,  Tamaqua  isj  as  before  stated,  the  most  direct 
starting-point,  while  the  line  of  stages  is  superior  to  the  others,  or 
used  to  be — each  coach  employing  four  horses.  The  distance  from  this 
place  to  Wilkesbarre  is  about  fdrty-five  miles,  the  road  crossing  the 
mountains  of  Locust  and  Mahanoy,  in  Schuylkill,  and  those  of  Nes- 
copeo  and  Wyoming  in  Luzerne,  with  their  interesting  valleys  and 
coal  districts.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  mountain,  (which,  further 
north,  is  called  the  Moosic  mountain — ^what  nonsense  I)  lies  ^e  bor- 
ough of  Wilkesbarre,  and  before  it  stretches  out,  in  a  north-east  and 
south-west  direction,  the  beautiful  and  far-famed  valley  of  Wyoming. 
In  the  centre  of  the  valley  flows  the  Susquehanna^  In  one  broad,  clear, 
and  tranquil  sheet,  and  north  of  it  rises  ^e  towering  mountain  range 
of  the  Nanticoke,  the  Shawnee,  and  the  Lackawanna.  The  Susque- 
hanna breaks  through  the  mountain  range  near  Pittston,  where,  en- 
tering the  valley  from  the  north,  it  receives  the  Lackawanna  river,  and 
strikes  to  the  south-west,  traversing  the  valley  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  until  within  a  few  miles  of  Columbia  county,  where  it  makes  a 
graceful  bend  around  Wyoming  Mountain ;  pitches  due  south  to  that 
of  the  Nescopeck,  and  then  again  stretches  out  in  a  south-west  course, 
and  enters  that  county. 

The  county  of  Luseme  is  plentifully  supplied  with  streams.    Ex- 
cepting one  or  two  of  nearly  equal  area  further  west,  it  probably  con- 
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tiuns  more  small  streams  and  litUe  lakes  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Sosqnehanna,  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Lehigh,  the  Wapwallopen,  Nesoopeck,  and  the  north  fork  of  the 
Lehigh— all  sonth-east  of  the  Shawnee  Monntain.  West  of  this  moon- 
tain  range  are  numerons  small  riyulets,  where  "  trout  most  do  congre- 
gate," as  Huntingdon,  Shickshinny,  Harvey's,  Toby's,  Bowman's  and 
others.     Some  ten  miles  north-west  of  Wilkesbarre,  is  Harvey's  Lake, 


a  beautiful  transparent  sheet  of  water,  much  resorted  to  by  fishing 
parties.  There  are  several  other  small  lakes,  near  at  hand,  all  of 
which  abound  in  trout,  and  other  game  fish,  and  are  surrounded  with 
the  most  splendid  scenery  which  the  unerring  hand  of  nature  could 
produce.  No  where  in  the  United  States  is  the  beautiful  brook  trout 
found  in  greater  abundance, — no  where  is  it  found  in  better  positions 
for  the  excitements  of  fishing, — no  where  are  its  freshwater  retreats 
•  found  amidst  finer  scenery,  or  streams  of  clearer  and  purer  water. 
Hear  what  the  poet  has  to  say  of  this  delightful  sport : 

Now,  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks, 
Sweird  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb'd  away ; 
And,  whitenings  down  their  mossy-tinctar'd  stream 
Descends  the  billowy  foam :  now  is  the  time, 
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While  jet  the  dark  brown  water  aids  the  goile. 
To  tempt  the  trout.    The  well  diflaembled  flj, 
The  rod  fine-tapering  with  elastic  springy 
Snatoh'd  Arom  the  hoary  steed  the  floating  line, 
And  all  thy  slender  waf  ry  stores  prepare^ 
Bat  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortor'd  worm 
Convnlsive,  twist  in  agonising  folds ; 
Which,  by  rapacious  hunger  swallow'd  deep, 
Gives,  as  you  tear  it  from  the  bleeding  breast 
Of  the  weak,  helpless,  uncomplaining  wretch, 
Harsh  pain  and  horror  to  the  tender  hand. 

When  with  his  lively  ray  the  potent  sun 
Has  piero'd  the  streams,  and  rous'd  the  finny  race. 
Then,  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair : 
Chief  should  the  western  breeees  curling  play. 
And  light  o'er  either  bear  the  shadowy  clouds. 
High  to  their  fount,  this  day,  amid  their  hills. 
And  woodlands  warbling  round,  trace  up  the  brooks; 
The  next,  pursue  their  rocky-channel'd  maze, 
Down  to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 
Their  little  Naiads  love  to  sport  at  large. 

Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  wi|h  the  pool 
Is  mlx'd  the  trembling  staream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  IVom  the  hoUow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow, 
There  throw,  nice-judging,  the  delusive  fly ; 
And  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artfhl  curve, 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Strait  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urg'd  by  hanger  leap, 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook : 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank, 
And  to  the  shelving  shore  slow-dragging  some. 
With  various  hand  proportioned  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod; 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth  and  the  short  space 
He  has  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw.    But  should  you  liir9 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  scans  the  fly ; 
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And  oft  attamptt  to  seite  it,  but  af  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaki  hlg  jealoiu  fear. 
At  la0<^  while  h^ly  o'er  the  shaded  ran 
Passee  a  oloud,  he  deiperate  takee  the  death, 
With  sullen  plunge.    At  onoe  he  darts  along, 
Deep  straok,  and  mns  out  aU  the  lengthen'd  line ; 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooxe,  the  sheltering  weed, 
The  cayem'd  bank,  his  old  secnre  abode; 
And  flies  aloft^  and  flonnees  round  the  pool. 
Indignant  of  the  goile.    With  yielding  hand, 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  ftirions  course 
Gires  way,  yon,  now  retiring,  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhanst  his  idle  rage; 
Till  floating  broad  npon  his  breathless  side 
And  to  his  fote  abandoned,  to  the  shore 
Ton  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prise. 

Besides  the  trout,  there  are  numerous  other  fish,  peculiar  to, the 
fresh  water  varieties,  to  be  found  in  these  mountain  streams,  as  the 
rock  fish,  sun  fish,  eel,  perch,  salmon,  pike,  and  shad.  This  latter, 
which  is  the  largest  fish  frequenting  the  Susquehanna,  is  now  yery 
rarely  caught  so  high  up,  being  '*  headed  off''  by  the  dams  erected  in 
the  Susquehanna,  at  yarious  points  below.  It  may  still  be  found,  how- 
ever, though  in  nothing  like  the  abundance  with  which  it  was  caught 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Miner,  in  his  work  on  Wyoming,  speaks  of 
cases  where  many  thousand  were  captured,  near  Wilkesbarre,  in  a 
single  haul  of  the  seine.  The  flesh  of  the  shad  is  probably  more  deli- 
cate than  any  existing  fish  of  our  streams ;  and  though  it  lacks  the 
lusciousness  and  the  glutinous  fin  of  the  turbot^  it  is  preferred  to  it 
by  many  judicious  epicures,  notwitttstanding  the  drawback  occasioned 
by  its  innumerable  and  sharply-pointed  bones.  Shad  fishing  has 
heretofore  been  confined  exclusively,  on  this  river,  to  the  seine  and 
dip-net,  but  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  recent  work  on  fishing,  says  that 
much  sport  may  be  found  in  fishing  for  it,  during  its  upward  run  in 
the  spring,  with  a  powerful  trout-line,  and  a  rich  gaudy  fly.  The 
higher  up  the  river  they  ascend  the  more  readily  they  will  take  the 
fly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  flavor  of  their  flesh  is  greatly  in- 
creased. 

.    The  mountainous  character  of  this  country,  and  the  frequent  disa^ 
rangements  of  the  stratification,  have  occasioned  numerous  romantic 
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water-falls,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  wkieb  is  that  of  Falling 
Spring,  at  the  head  of  the  yalley,  near  Pittston. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  connty  were  originally  from  Connecticut, 
with  a  few  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Ger< 
mans  from  the  lower  counties  and  from  Europe  have  more  recently 
filled  up  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  a  great  number  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  miners  are  settled  around  liie  principal  coal  mines.  The 
people  of  the  Wyoming  valley — says  Mr.  Day — and  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna above,  still  retain  the  manners,  the  steady  habits,  the  enter- 
prise and  Intelligence,  and  even  the  pronunciation  of  their  New  Eng- 
land fathers ;  and  the  external  aspect  of  things — ^the  villages  with  tall 
spires  and  shaded  streets  ;  the  neat  white  houses  with  green  blinds, 
and  broad  front-yards  fragrant  vrith  flowers  and  shrubbery ;  and  in 
the  country,  the  ancient  red-painted  or  wood-colored  fhune-houses — 
all  mark  the  origin  and  peculiar  character  of  the  people.  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  on  his  visiting  the  valley  some  years  ago,  made  the  following 
remarks : 

**  The  severe  and  long-continued  struggle  for  the  possession  of  this 
country,  which  was  sustained  by  the  original  Connecticut  settlers 
from  fifty  to  eighty  years  since,  and  the  repeated  attempts  which  were 
made  to  disposses  them  by  arms,  sufficiently  evince  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  all  the  parties.  The  prize  for  which  the 
settlers  contended  was  worthy  of  all  the  heroism,  fortitude,  and  long- 
suffering  perseverance,  which,  during  so  many  years,  they  displayed 
— ^an  exhibition  of  moral  courage  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
Believing  themselves,  both  in  a  political  and  personal  view,  to  be  the 
rightful  proprietors  of  the  country,  they  defended  it  to  the  death ; 
and  no  one  who  now  surveys  this  charming  valley  can  wonder  that 
they  would  not  quietiy  relinquish  their  claim. 

"  The  first  glance  of  a  stranger  entering  at  either  end,  or  crossing 
the  mountain  ridges  which  divide  it  (like  the  happy  valley  of  Abys- 
sinia,) from  the  rest  of  the  world,  fills  him  with  the  peculiar  pleasure 
produced  by  a  fine  landscape,  combining  richness,  beauty,  variety, 
and  grandeur.  From  Prospect  Hill,  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the  east- 
em  barrier,  and  firom  Ross'  HiU,  on  the  west,  the  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming is  seen  in  one  view,  as  a  charming  whole,  and  its  lofty  and 
well-defined  boundaries  exclude  more  distant  objects  from  mingling 
in  the  prospect.  Few  landscapes  that  I  have  seen  can  vie  with 
the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Excepting  some  rocky  precipices  and 
21  2P 
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cliffs*  the  mountains  are  wooded  from  the  summit  to  their  base; 
natural  sections  furnish  ayenues  for  roads,  and  the  rapid  Sus- 
quehanna rolls  its  powerful  current  through  a  mountain  gap,  on 
the  northwest,  and  immediately  receives  the  Lackawanna,  which 
flows  down  the  narrower  valley  of  the  same  name.  A  similar  pass 
between  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  gives  the  Susquehanna  an 
exit,  and  at  both  places  a  slight  obliquity  in  the  position  of  ihe 
observer  presents  to  the  eye  a  seeming  lake  in  the  windings  of  the 
river,  and  a  barrier  of  mountains,  apparently  impassable.  From 
the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  ridges,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side, 
the  valley  slopes  away,  with  broad  sweeping  undulations  in  the  sur- 
face, forming  numerous  swelling  hills  of  arable  and  grazing  land ; 
and  as  we  recede  from  the  hills,  the  fine  flats  and  meadows  covered 
with  the  richest  grass  and  wheat,  complete  the  picture  by  features 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  luxuriant  beauty/' 

The  valley  itself, — ^says  Hon.  Charles  Miner, — is  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its  character  of  extreme  richness  is 
derived  from  the  extensive  flats,  or  river  bottoms,  which,  in  some 
places,  extend  firom  one  to  two  miles  back  from  the  stream,  unrivalled 
in  expansive  beauty;  unsurpassed  in  luxuriant  fertility.  Though 
now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods  a 
fringe  of  trees  is  left  along  each  bank  of  the  river ;  the  sycamore,  the 
elm,  and  more  especially  the  black  walnut, — ^while  hero  and  there 
scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge  shell-bark  yields  its  summer  shade 
to  the  weary  laborer,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and  gray 
squirrel,  or  the  rival  plough-boy.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping 
from  the  mountains,  imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course ; 
all  of  them  abounding  with  the  delicious  trout  Along  those  brooks, 
and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow  the  wild  plum 
and  the  butter-nut,  while,  wherever  the  hand  of  the  white  man  has 
spared  it,  the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in  unlimited  profusion. 
I  have  seen  the  grape-vine  bending  beneath  its  purple  clusters,  one 
branch  climbing  a  butter-nut,  loaded  with  fruit ;  another  branch  rest- 
ing on  a  wild  plum,  red  with  its  delicious  burden — the  while  growing 
in  their  shade,  the  hazel-nut  was  ripening  its  roimded  kernel  I 

Such  were  the  common  scenes  when  the  white  man  first  came  to 
Wyoming,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  a  perfect  Indian  paradise. 
Game  of  every  sort  was  abundant.  The  quail  whistled  in  the 
meadow;   the  pheasant  rustled  in  its  lenfy  covert;   the  wild-duck 
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reared  iiir  brood,  and  bont  the  reed  in  every  inlet ;  the  red  deer  fed 
upon  the  bills,  while,  in  the  deep  forests,  within  a  few  hours  walk, 
roamed  the  stately  elk.  The  river  yielded,  at  all  seasons,  a  supply  of 
fish — the  yellow  perch,  the  pike,  the  catfish,  the  bass,  the  roach,  and, 
in  the  spring,  myriads  of  shad. 

The  name  of  Wyoming  was  long  supposed  to  mean,  being  inter- 
preted, "  ajidd  of  Blood;"  but  Mr.  Heokewelder,  perfectly  versed  in 
Indian  language,  says  it  is  a  corruption  of  Maughwautoama,  by  which 
it  was  designated  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  being  a  compound  of 
Mdtighwau^  meaning  large,  and  wamCf  signifying  plains,  so  that  it 
may  be  translated  iJie  large  plains  J' 

The  entire  region  of  country  surrounding  Wyoming  was  long 
claimed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Sis  Nations,  while  the  Shawnees,  Dela- 
wares,  Nanticokes,  and  other  tribes,  were  the  occcasional  possessors 
of  the  valley,  which  seems,  at  all  times,  to  have  been  a  favorite  abode 
with  these  children  of  the  forest.  The  women  cultivated  com  upon 
the  plains,  the  men  travelled  the  surrounding  mountains,  covered 
with  lofty  forests,  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  the  river  supplied  an 
abundance  of  fish.  The  Delawares  were  settled  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  to  the  village  of  the  Shawnees,  called 
Maugh-wau-waiima,  or  Wyoming.    The  Nanticokes  occupied  the  lower 


f-nd  of  the  valley,  near  the  falls  bearing  their  name.     This  is  a  rapid 
on  the  Susquehanna,  almost  precipitous  at  one  place,  where  the  river 
forces  its  passage  through  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  mountains,  an  1  es- 
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capes  through  the  beautiful  valley  where  it  had  been  lingering  for 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  into  a  region  wild  with  rock  and  glen. 
The  tribes  thus  situated,  and  each  but  tenants  of  the  Six  Nations, 
maintained  a  peaceable  intercourse  for  a  season,  and  enjoyed  their 
wild  scenes  unmolested. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  soil  of  Wyoming  was  first  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of  a  missionary  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Moni- 
vlans,  or  "United  Brethren,"  had  commenced  their  missions  in  the 
new  world  several  years  before — in  Georgia  as  early  as  1734.  Their 
benevolent  labors  were  extended  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  six 
years  afterward.  In  1742,  says  Col.  Stone,  their  great  founder  and 
apostle,  Count  Zinzendorf,  visited  America,  to  look  after  their  infant 
mifisions.  He  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  near  the  forks  of  tlie  Delaware, 
in  the  following  year.  Affecting  representations  of  the  deplorable 
moral  condidon  of  the  Indians  had  reached  the  Count  before  he  left 
Germany,  and  his  attention  was  early  directed  to  their  situation,  and 
their  wants,  while  visiting  the  missionary  stations  along  the  Dela- 
ware. He  made  several  journeys  among  the  Indians  deeper  in  the 
interior,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  establishing  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  various  tribes.  In  one  of  these  journeys  he  plunged 
through  the  wilderness  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  for  the  pui-- 
pose  of  establishing  a  missionary  post  in  the  town  of  the  Shawnees. 
It  was  here,  during  the  autumn  of  that  year,  that  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful and  touching  incidents  occurred  which  add  a  charm  to  the 
annals  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  Count  had  expected  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  celebrated  in  all  the  Indian  negotia- 
tions for  many  years  of  that  age,  named  Conrad  Weiser,  (of  whom 
wc  have  already  spoken,  in  connection  with  Reading,  Part  I.)  whose 
popularity  was  equally  great  among  the  Indians  of  all  nations  by 
whom  he  was  known.  But  Weiser  was  unable  to  go.  Inflexible  in 
his  purpose,  however,  the  Count  determined  to  encounter  the  hazards 
of  the  journey,  with  no  other  companions  than  a  missionary',  named 
Mack,  and  his  wife.  On  their  arrival  in  the  valley,  they  pitched  their 
U-nts  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  village  of 
the  Shawnees — at  that  period  the  most  distrustful  and  savage  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Indians.  A  council  was  called  to  hear  their  errand  of 
mercy,  but  the  Indians  were  not  exactly  satisfied  as  to  the  real  object 
of  such  an  unexpected  visit.  They  knew  the  rapacity  of  the  white 
people  for  their  lands ;  and  they  thought  it  far  more  probable  that 
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the  strangers  were  bent  upon  surveying  the  quality  of  these,  than 
that  they  were  encountering  so  many  hardships  and  dangers,  without 
fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  future  well-being  of  their  souls.  Brood- 
ing darkly  upon  the  subject,  their  suspicions  increased,  until  they 
resolved  upon  the  assassination  of  the  Count ;  for  which  purpose  exe- 
cutioners were  detailed,  who  were  instructed  to  carry  their  purpose 
into  effect  with  all  possible  secrecy,  lest  the  transaction,  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  English,  should  involve  them  in  a  yet  graver  difficulty. 
The  Count  was  alone  in  his  tent,  reclining  upon  a  bundle  of  dry 
weeds,  designed  for  his  bed,  and  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  devout 
meditation,  when  the  assassins  crept  stealthily  to  the  tent  upon  their 
murderous  errand.  A  blanket  curtain,  suspended  upon  pins»  formed 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  by  gently  raising  a  comer  of  the  curtain  the 
Indians,  undiscovered,  had  a  full  view  of  the  venerable  patriarch, 
unconscious  of  lurking  danger,  and  with  the  calmness  of  a  saint  upon 
his  benignant  features.  They  were  awe-stricken  by  his  appearance. 
But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  a  cool  night  in  September,  and  the 
Count  hod  kindled  a  small  fiiro  for  his  comfort.  Wormed  by  the  flame, 
a  large  rattlesnake  had  crept  from  its  covert,  and  approaching  the  fire 
for  its  greater  enjoyment,  glided  harmlessly  over  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
holy  man,  whoee  thoughts,  at  the  moment,  were  not  occupied  upon 
the  grovelling  things  of  earth.  He  perceived  not  the  serpent,  but  the 
Indians,  with  breathless  astonishment,  had  observed  the  whole  move- 
ment of  the  poisonous  reptile ;  and  as  they  gazed  upon  the  aspect  and 
attitude  of  the  Count,  and  saw  the  serpent  offering  him  no  harm,  they 
changed  their  minds  as  suddenly  as  the  barbarians  of  Malta  did 
theirs  in  regard  to  the  shipwrecked  prisoner  who  shook  the  viper  from 
his  hand  without  feeling  even  a  smart  from  its  venomous  fang.  Their 
enmity  was  immediately  changed  into  reverence ;  and  in  the  belief 
that  their  intended  victim  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  they  desisted  from  their  bloody  purpose  and  retired.*  Thence- 
forward the  Count  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  with  the  most  pro- 
found veneration.     The  arrival  of  Conrad  Woiser,  soon  aflerward, 

^  This  Interesting  incident  was  not  published  in  the  Connt's  memoirs,  lest,  as 
ho  states,  the  trorld  should  think  that  the  conyersions  that  followed  among  the 
Indians  were  attributable  to  their  superstitions.  Mr.  Chapnum,  in  his  history 
of  Wyoming,  has  preserved  the  story,  having,  as  he  says,  received  it  from  one 
who  was  a  companion  of  the  Count,  and  who  accompanied  him  (the  author)  to 
Wyoming. 
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afforded  every  facility  for  free  communication  with  the  sons  of  the 
forest,  and  the  Count  remained  among  them  a  considerable  time. 
Some  time  afterwards  several  of  the  Moravian  brethren  visited  the 
valley,  and  formed  an  agreeable  acquaintance  wiUi  tlie  Indians^ 
especially  with  the  Nanticoke  tribe,  one  of  whom,  eighty-seven  years 
old,  was  a  remarkably  intelligent  man.  The  Missionaries  frequently 
preached  to  them  through  their  interpreter,  and  the  result  was  the 


BflSSIOKARIES   PREACHING   TO   TEE   INDIANS. 

establishment  of  a  regular  mission  post  there,  which  was  successfully 
maintained  for  several  years,  and  until  broken  up  by  troubles  as  ex- 
traordinary in  their  origin  as  they  were  fatal  to  the  Indians  involved 
in  them. 

The  contention  which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  says  Mr.  Trego,  in  his  Geography  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  spilled  at  Wyo- 
ming, originated  in  an  interference  of  the  territorial  claims  of  the 
respective  parties.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  this 
region  was  claimed  by  Connecticut  as  being  within  the  limits  of  its 
charter  as  granted  by  the  English  government,  and  in  1753  a  company 
was  formed  in  that  colony  for  the  purpose  of  making  settlements  at 
Wyoming.  In  17G2,  about  two  hundred  persons  from  Connecticut 
arrived,  and  established  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
about  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  a  little  above  the  place  where  Wilkes- 
barre  now  stands.     They  lived  in  friendship  with  the  Indians,  and 
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soon  extended  their  settlementa  to  die  west  side  of  the  river.  This 
state  of  peace  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  the  settlement  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  savages ;  about  twenty  persons  were  killed, 
others  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountains,  making  their 
way,  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  through  a  vrilderness  of  sixty 
miles,  to  the  settlements  at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware. 

The  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  having  purchased  this  territory 
from  the  Indians,  granted  the  lands  at  Wyoming  to  certain  persons, 
who  in  1769  took  possession  of  them,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Connecticut  people,  who  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  Indians.  In  the  same  year  forty  new  emigrants  from  Con- 
necticut arrived,  who,  after  much  contention  and  difficulty  vrith 
the  Pennsylvania  settlers,  were  most  of  them  arrested  and  taken 
to  Easton,  but  were  afterwards  liberated.  Soon  after  two  hundred 
more  came  from  Connecticut,  who  built  a  fort  for  their  defence,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania.  A  series  of  skir- 
mishes, and  at  length  of  open  warfare  between  the  rival  bodies  of 
settlers  succeeded;  armed  forces  were  sent  by  the  proprietary  go- 
vernment of  Pennsylvania  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  people ;  a 
number  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  tliis  civil  contention  lasted 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  which  exposed  both 
the  belligerents  to  a  common  foe. 

The  valley  of  Wyoming  was  thus  allowed  a  season  of  comparative 
repose.  Both  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  had  more  important 
demands  upon  their  attention.  The  census  of  the  valley,  at  this 
time,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Miner,  at  about  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants. At  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  says  he,  the  pulsations 
of  patriotic  hearts  throbbed  with  unfaltering  energy  throughout 
Wyoming.  The  fires  of  liberty  glowed  with  an  ardor  intense  and 
fervent  The  people  erected,  at  their  own  expense,  suitable  defences 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy,  and  several  military  com- 
panies were  organized,  which  joined  the  army  of  Washington,  and 
participated  in  the  bloody  conflicts  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
other  places.  Wyoming  was  an  exposed  frontier  bordering  on  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations — a  people  numerous,  fierce,  and  accus- 
tomed to  war.  From  Tioga  Point,  says  Mr.  Day,  where  they  would 
rendezvous,  in  twenty-four  hours  they  could  descend  the  Susquehanna 
in  boats  to  Wyoming.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  Wyoming, 
fit  to  wear  arms,  had  been  called  away  into  the  continental  army. 
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It  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  savages,  and  their  British  employers, 
should  breathe  vengeance  against  a  settlement  that  had  shown  such 
spirit  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  were  also,  beyond  doubt,  stim- 
ulated by  the  absconding  tories,  who  were  burning  with  a  much 
stronger  desire  to  avenge  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  own  wrongs, 
than  with  ardor  to  serve  their  king.  The  defenceless  situation  of  the 
settlement  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  would  natu- 
rally invite  aggression,  in  the  hope  of  weakening  Washington's  army 
by  the  diversion  of  the  Wyoming  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
frontier.  All  these  circumstances  together  marked  Wyoming  as  a 
devoted  victim. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  memorable  battle  of  1778  is  condensed 
from  the  plea  of  the  Wyoming  delegation,  drawn  up  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Miner,  and  intended  to  bo  delivered  before  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut — with  some  additional  facts  from  "  the  Hazleton  Trav- 
ellers," and  other  sources. 

Late  in  June,  1778,  there  descended  the  Susquehanna,  Col.  John 
Butler,  with  his  own  tory  rangers,  a  detachment  of  Sir  John  John- 
son's Royal  Greens,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  chiefly  Senecas. 
The  British  and  tories  numbered  about  four  hundred — the  Indians 
about  seven  hundred.  Jenkin's  fort  was  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
just  below  the  gorge.  This  fort  capitulated  on  the  2d  July  to  a  de- 
tachment under  Capt.  Caldwell.  Wintermoot's  fort  had  been  built 
near  Jenkin's,  by  a  Low  Butch  family  of  that  name,  with  a  view,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  to  aid  the  incursions  of  the  tories.  As  sus- 
pected, Wintermoot's  fort  at  once  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy. 
Here  the  British  and  Indian  force  was  assembled  at  dinner  just  be- 
fore the  battle.  To  defend  the  settlement  against  this  force  was  a 
half-raised  company  of  Capt.  Deathio  [Doeterick]  Hewitt,  consisting 
of  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  the  militia,  the  remains  merely,  out  of 
which  the  three  companies  above  mentioned  had  been  enlisted  for  the 
continental  army.  There  wore  several  forts  at  Wyoming — ^not  regu- 
lar fortifications,  with  walls,  and  embrazures,  and  great  guns — ^but 
stockades,  built  by  setting  logs  on  end  in  ditches,  close  together,  sur- 
rounding a  space  for  the  retreat  of  the  women  and  children,  with  no 
other  means  of  defence  than  the  small-arms  of  the  men,  firing  through 
loop-holes.  In  all  Wyoming  valley  there  was  but  one  cannon,  a  four- 
pounder,  without  ball,  kept  at  the  Wilkosbarre  fort  as  an  alarm  gun. 
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Against  such  a  force  as  the  ememj  mustered,  not  one  of  these  forta 
conld  haye  held  out  an  hour,  or  kept  the  foe  from  reducing  them  to 
ashes.  Some  of  the  aged  men  out  of  the  train-bands  formed  them- 
selves into  companies  to  garrison  the  forts,  and  yield  to  the  helpless 
such  protection  as  they  could.  Except  at  Pittston — which,  from  its 
position,  was  imminently  exposed — ^no  company  of  the  Wyoming 
regiment  was  retained  for  partial  defence.  All  the  rest  assembled  at 
Forty  Fort,  on  the  Kingston  side,  prepared  in  the  best  manner  they 
could  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  numbered  about  four  hundred  men 
and  boys,  including  many  not  in  the  train-band.  Old,  gray-headed 
men,  and  grandfathers,  turned  out  to  the  muster. 

Col.  Zicbulon  Butler  happened  to  be  at  Wyoming  at  the  time,  and 
though  he  had  no  proper  command,  by  invitation  of  the  people  he 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them  to  battle.  There  never 
was  more  courage  displayed  in  the  various  scenes  of  war.  History 
does  not  portray  an  instance  of  more  gallant  devotion.  There  was 
no  other  alternative  but  to  fight  and  conquer,  or  die ;  for  retreat  with 
their  families  was  impossible.  Like  brave  men,  they  took  counsel  of 
their  courage.  On  the  3d  of  July  they  marched  out  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Ool.  Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  right  wing,  aided  by 
2d%j.  Garret.  Col.  Dennison  commanded  the  left,  assisted  by  Lieut. 
Col.  George  Dorrance.  The  field  of  fight  was  a  plain,  partly  cleared 
and  partly  covered  with  scrub-oak  and  yellow-pine.  The  right  of  the 
Wyoming  men  rested  on  a  steep  bank,  which  descends  to  the  low  river- 
flats  ;  the  left  extended  to  a  marsh,  thickly  covered  with  timber  and 
brush.  Opposed  to  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  of  Wyoming,  was  Col.  John 
Butler,  with  his  tory  rangers,  in  their  green  uniform.  The  enemy's 
right  wing,  opposed  to  Col.  Dennison,  was  chiefly  composed  of  Indi- 
ans [led  on,  says  Col.  Stone,  by  a  celebrated  Seneca  chief,  named 
Gircn-gwah'toh ;  or  Ife-who-goca-in-ihe'STnoke}  .*    It  was  between  four 

*  Until  the  publication  of  tho  Life  of  Brant,  [by  W.  L:  Stone,]  it  had  been 
asserted  in  all  history  that  that  celebrated  Mohawk  chieftain  was  the  Indian 
leader  at  Wyoming.  He  himself  always  denied  any  participation  in  this  bloody 
expedition,  and  his  assertions  were  corroborated  by  the  British  officers,  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject  But  these  denials,  not  appearing  in  history,  relieved 
him  not  from  the  odium;  and  the  "monster  Brant"  has  been  denounced,  the 
world  over,  as  the  author  of  the  massacre.  In  the  work  referred  to  above,  the 
author  took  upon  himself  the  vindication  of  the  savage  warrior  from  the  accusa- 
tion, and  as  he  thought,  at  the  time,  with  success.   A  reviewer  ef  that  work,  how- 
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and  ^YB  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  engagement  began,  and  for 

some  time  it  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  On  the  right,  in  open 
field,  our  men  fired  and  advanced  a  step,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
back.  But  their  numbers,  nearly  three  to  one,  enabled  them  to  out- 
flank our  men,  especially  on  the  left,  where  the  ground,  a  swamp,  was 
exactly  fitted  for  savage  warfare.  Our  men  fell  rapidly  before  the 
Indian  rifles ;  the  roar  as  well  as  the  flank  was  gained,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  maintain  the  position.  An  order  to  fall  back,  given  by 
Col.  Dcnnison,  so  as  to  present  a  better  front  to  the  enemy,  could  not 
bo  executed  without  confusion,  and  some  misunderstood  it  as  a  sig- 
ual  for  retreat.  The  practiced  enemy,  not  more  brave,  but,  besides 
l>eing  more  numerous,  familiarized  to  war  in  fifty  battles,  sprang  for- 
ward, raised  their  horrid  yell  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
rushed  in  with  the  tomahawk  and  spear,  and  our  people  were  defeated. 
They  deserved  a  better  fate.  One  of  the  men  yielding  a  little  ground. 
Col.  Dorrance,  a  few  minutes  before  he  fell,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
said,  "  Stand  up  to  your  work,  sir."  After  the  enemy  was  in  the 
rear,  **  See  !"  said  an  officer  to  Capt.  Howett,  *'  the  enemy  is  in  force 

behind  us  ;  shall  we  retreat  ?"     *•  I'll  be  d d  if  I  do !"  was  his 

reply  ;  and  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men.  **  We  are  nearly  alone," 
said  Westbrook  ;  "  shall  we  go?"  *'I'll  have  one  more  shot  first," 
replied  Cooper.  That  instant  a  savage  sprang  towards  him  with  his 
spear.  Cooper  stretched  him  on  the  earth,  and  reloaded  before  he 
left  the  ground.  When  the  left  was  thrown  into  confusion,  our  Col. 
Butler  threw  himself  in  front,  and  rodo  between  the  two  lines,  ex- 
posed to  the  double  fire.  'VDonH  leave  me,  my  children,'' said  he; 
'*  the  victory  will  be  ours."     But  what  could  four  hundred  undisci- 

cver,  in  tho  Bemocratio  M&^zinc,  who  is  uDderstood  to  be  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cusb- 
ing  of  Massachusetts,  disputed  the  point,  maintaining  that  the  vindication  was 
not  satisfactory,  Tho  author  thereupon  made  a  journey  into  tho  Seneca  country, 
and  pushed  the  investigation  among  tho  surviving  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
Senecas  engngod  in  that  campaign.  The  result  was  a  triumphant  acquittal  of 
Drant  from  all  participation  therein.  The  celebrated  chief,  Cnptaia  Pollard, 
whose  Indian  name  is  Kaoundooiraml,  a  fine  old  waiTior,  was  a  young  chief  in 
that  battle.  He  gave  a  full  account  of  it,  and  was  clear  and  positive  in  his  de- 
clarations that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that  campaign  at  all. 
Their  leader,  he  said,  was  Gi-en-gwah-tohj  as  already  mentioned,  who  lived  many 
years  afterward,  and  was  succeeded  in  bis  chieftaincy  by  the  late  Younq  King, 
That  point  of  history,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  as  conclusively  settled. 

[Col.  Stonc*g  Hhtorif  of  Wyominij. 
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plined  militia  effect  against  eleven  hundred  veteran  troops?  The 
battle  was  lost!  Then  followed  the  most  dreadful  massacre — ^the 
most  heart-rending  tortures.  The  brave  but  overpowered  soldiers  of 
Wyoming  were  slaughtered  vnthout  mercy,  principally  in  the  flight, 
and  after  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  plain,  the 
river,  and  the  island  of  Monockonock  were  the  principal  scenes  of  this 
liorrible  massacre.  Sixteen  men,  placed  in  a  ring  around  a  rock, 
(which  is  still  shown,  behind  the  house  of  Mr.  Qay,  near  the  river,) 
wore  held  by  stout  Indians,  while  they  were,  one  by  one,  slaughtered 
by  the  knife  or  tomahawk  of  a  squaw.  One  individual,  a  strong  man, 
by  the  name  of  Hammond,  escaped  by  a  desperate  effort.  In  another 
similar  ring,  nine  persons  were  murdered  in  the  same  way.  Many 
were  shot  in  the  river,  and  hunted  out  and  slain  in  their  hiding-places, 
(in  one  instance,  by  a  near,  but  adverse  relative,)*  on  the  now  beau- 
tiful island  of  Monockonock.  But  sixty  of  the  men  who  went  into 
the  battle,  survived  ;  and  the  forts  were  filled  with  widows  and  or- 
phans, (it  is  said  the  war  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  widows  and  six 
hundred  orphans  in  the  valley,)  whose  tears  and  cries  wore  suppressed 
after  the  surrender,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  Indians  to  kill  them ; 
for  it  was  an  Indian's  pastime  to  brandish  the  tomahawk  over  their 
heads. 

A  few  instances  will  show  how  universal  was  the  turn-out,  and  how 
general  was  the  slaughter.  Of  the  Oore  family,  one  was  away  with 
tho  army,  five  brothers  and  two  brothers-in-law  went  into  the  battle. 
At  evening  five  lay  dead  on  the  field,  one  returned  with  his  arm  bro- 
ken by  a  rifle-ball ;  the  other,  and  only  one,  unhurt.  From  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Weeks,  seven  went  out  to  battle ;  five  sons  and  sons-in-law,  and 
two  inmates.    Not  one  escaped — the  whole  seven  perished.    Ander- 

*  During  the  bloody  fight  of  the  3d,  some  of  the  fngilirce  plunged  into  the 
river  and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore.  A  few  landed  upon  Monockonock 
island,  having  lost  their  arms  in  the  flight,  and  wore  porsued  thither.  One  of 
them  was  discovered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had  espoused  the  side  of  the  crown. 
The  unarmed  whig  fell  upon  his  knees  before  his  brother,  and  6ffered  to  serve 
him  as  a  elave  forever,  if  he  would  but  spare  his  life.    Bat  the  fiend  in  human 

form  was  inexorable ;  he  muttered,  "  Yon  are  a  d d  rebel !"  and  shot  him 

dead.  This  tale  is  too  horrible  for  belief;  but  a  survivor  of  tl  e  battle,  a  Mr. 
Baldwin,  confirmed  its  truth  to  the  writer  with  his  own  lips.  lie  know  the 
brothers  well,  and  in  August,  1839,  declared  the  fact  to  be  9(u  The  name  ot 
the  brothers  was  Pensil. — StoAe'*  Hhtory  of  Wyoming. 
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son  Dana  went  into  battle  with  Stephen  Whiting,  his  son-in-hiw,  a 
few  months  before  married  to  his  daughter.  The  dreadful  necessity  of 
the  hour  allowed  no  exemption  like  that  of  the  Jewish  law,  by  which 
the  young  bridegroom  might  remain  at  home  for  one  year,  to  cheer  up 
his  bride.  The  field  of  death  was  the  resting-place  of  both.  Ander- 
son Dana,  Jr.,  still  liring — theift  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old — ^was 
left  the  only  protector  of  the  family.  They  fled,  and  begged  their  way 
to  Connecticut. 

Of  the  Inman  family,  there  were  five  present  in  the  battle.  Two 
fell  in  the  battle,  another  died  of  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  the 
day ;  another  was  killed  the  same  year  by  Indians. 

About  two-thirds  of  those  who  went  out  fell  Naked,  panting,  and 
bloody,  a  few  who  had  escaped  came  rushing  into  Wilkesbarro  fort, 
where,  trembling  with  anxiety,  the  women  and  children  were  gathered, 
waiting  the  dread  issue.  Mr.  Hollenback,  who  had  swum  the  river, 
amid  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  was  the  first  to  bring  them  the  appalling 
news — **All  is  ^st — lost**'  They  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  down  the 
river.  Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Many  widows  and  orphans 
begged  their  bread,  on  their  weary  way  home  to  their  friends  in  Con- 
necticut. In  one  party  of  near  a  hundred,  there  was  but  a  single 
man.  As  it  was  understood  that  no  quarters  would  be  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  line.  Col.  Z.  Butler,  with  the  few  other  soldiers  who 
had  escaped*  retired  the  same  evening,  with  the  families,  from  Wilkes- 
barro fort 

But  those  left  at  Forty  Fort  ?  During  the  battle,  (said  the  venera- 
ble Mrs.  Myers,  who,  then  a  child,  was  there,)  they  could  step  on  the 
river  bank,  and  hear  the  firing  distinctly.  For  a  while  it  was  kept  up 
with  spirit,  and  hope  prevailed ;  but  by  and  by  it  became  broken  and 
irregular,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  "  Our  people  are  defeated 
— ^they  are  retreating  I''  It  was  a  dreadful  moment  I  just  at  evening 
a  few  of  the  fugitives  rushed  in,  and  fell  down  exhausted — some 
wounded  and  bloody.  Through  the  night,  every  hour  one  or  more 
came  into  the  fort.  CoL  Dennison  also  came  in,  and  rallying  enough 
of  the  wreck  of  the  little  Spartan  band  to  make  a  mere  show  of  de- 
fending the  fort,  he  succeeded  the  next  day  in  entering  into  a  capitu- 
lation for  the  settlement,  with  Col.  John  Butlor,  of  the  British  forces, 
fair  and  honorable  for  the  circumstances ;  by  which  doubtless  many 
lives  were  saved.  The  capitulation,  drawn  up  in  the  handwriting  of 
Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  tlie  first  clergyman  of  the  settlement,  stipulated. 
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•*that  the  settlement  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  garrison  be  de- 
molished. That  the  inhabitants  occupy  their  farms  peaceably,  and  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  preserved  entire  and  unhurt.  That  the 
continental  stores  are  to  be  given  up.  That  Col.  Butler  will  use  his 
utmost  influence  that  the  private' property  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be 
preserved  entire  to  them.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be  de- 
livered up.  That  the  property  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories  be 
made  good ;  and  that  they  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their , 
farms,  and  unmolested  in  a  free  trade  through  the  settlement.  That 
the  inhabitants  which  Col.  Dennison  capitulates  for,  together  with 
himself,  do  not  take  up  arms  during  the  contest.*' 

The  enemy  marched  in  six  abreast ;  the  British  and  tories  at  the 
northern  gate,  the  Indians  at  the  southern  ;  their  banners  flying  and 
music  playing.  Col.  Dorrance,  then  a  lad  in  the  fort,  remembered  the 
look  and  conduct  of  the  Indian  leader — all  eye — glancing  quickly  to 
the  rights  then  to  the  left,  with  all  an  Indian's  jealousy  and  caution, 
lest  some  treachery  or  ambush  should  lurk  in  the  fort.  Alas  1  the 
brave  and  powerful  had  fallen  !  No  strength  remained  to  resist,  no 
power  to  defend  1 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation,  however,  were  disregarded  by  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  soon  felt  that  they  afforded  no  security  whatever 
The  remaining  widows  and  orphans,  therefore,  a  desolate  band,  with 
scarcely  provisions  for  a  day,  took  up  their  sad  pilgrimage  over  the 
dreary  wilderness  of  the  Pokono  mountains,  and  the  dismal  "  Shades 
of  Death" — (a  term  bestowed  on  the  solitary  wilderness  bordering  the 
vailoy,  which  is  still  applied.)  Most  of  the  fugitives  made  their  way 
to  Stroudsburg,  in  Monroe  county,  where  there  was  a  small  garrison. 
For  two  or  three  days,  while  pursuing  their  melancholy  journey,  they 
lived  upon  whortleberries,  which  a  kind  Providence  seems  to  have 
furnished  along  the  way  in  extraordinary  abundance — the  manna  of 
that  solitary  wilderness.  Mr.  Miner  in  one  of  his  papers,  entitled 
the  nazleton  Travellers,  (originally  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
Wilkesbarre, )  says : 

What  a  picture  for  the  pencil !  Evei-y  pathway  through  the  wil- 
derness thronged  with  women  and  children,  old  men  and  boys.  The 
able  men  of  middle  life  and  activity  were  either  away  in  the  general 
service,  or  had  fallen.  There  were  few  who  wero  not  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  80  that  in  one  drove  of  fugitives,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
persons,  there  was  only  one  man  with  them  Let  the  painter  stand 
22*  211 
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on  8ome  eminence  commanding  a  yiew  at  once  of  the  valley  and  the 
mountain.  Let  niiu  paint  the  throng  climbing  the  heights,  harrying 
on,  filled  witii  terror,  desfMur,  and  sorrow.  Take  a  single  group :  the 
affrighted  mother,  whose  husband  has  fallen ;  an  infant  on  her  bosom ; 
a  child  by  the  hand ;  an  aged  parent,' slowly  climbing  the  rugged  way, 
behind  her ;  hunger  presses  them  sorely ;  in  the  rustling  of  erery 
leaf  they  hear  the  approaching  savage  ;  the  "  Shades  of  Death"  be- 
fore them ;  the  valley,  all  in  flames,  behind  them ;  their  cottages,  their 
bams,  their  harvests,  all  swept  in  this  flood  of  ruin ;  their  star  of 
hope  quenched  in  this  blood-shower  of  savage  vengeance  I 

The  Weekses,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  have  been  mentioned.  Not 
one  escaped ;  the  whole  seven  fell,  and  the  old  man  was  left  like  the 
oak  struck  with  lightning — ^withered,  bare,  blasted — all  its  boughs 
torn  away. 

"Han  cannot  tell 
With  what  an  agony  of  tendemen 
He  tamed  him  to  the  batUe-field,  where  lay 
His  hopes— hie  children-Htondly,  dearly  Joved.** 

The  engagement  was  on  Friday.  On  Sunday  morning  twenty  IndL 
ans  came  to  his  house  and  ordered  breakfast.  They  told  Mr.  Weeks 
he  must  go — he  could  not  stay — ^he  must  clear  out.  "  All  my  sons  have 
fallen,"  scud  the  old  man,  **  and  here  I  am,  left  with  fourteen  grand- 
children, all  young  and  helpless."  After  breakfast  one  of  the  Indian 
leaders  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Weeks,  took  the  hat  from  his  head*  and  put 
it  on ;  he  then  wheeled  into  the  middle  of  the  street  a  large  rocking- 
chair  with  a  cushion  in  it,  sat  himself  down,  and  rocked  himself. 
The  tigers,  gorged  with  food,  blood,  and  plunder,  for  the  moment 
paused,  and  rocked  themselves  into  something  like  good  nature.  In 
sending  the  family  into  exile,  they  allowed  them  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
wagon,  to  carry  the  children,  a  bed,  and  some  food.  They  went  up 
the  Lackawanna  to  Orange  county.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Jenkins,  in  her  very  interesting  narrative,  says  that  in  those 
times  of  peril  and  suffiaring  the  women  performed  their  part.  While 
the  men  were  out  on  duty,  the  women  gathered,  husked  and  garnered 
the  com.  I  speak  now  of  other  years,  for  little  was  saved  in  the  mel- 
ancholy and  bloody  '78.  "  We  had  not  only  to  do  this,  but  at  times 
to  make  our  own  powder  I"  '*  Your  own  powder,  Mrs.  Jenkins !"  I 
exclaimed.    "  Was  it  so  ?    Had  your  people  not  only  to  find  troops 
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for  the  oontinental  army,  to  baOd  their  own  forts,  to  raise  men  for 
their  own  defence,  to  clothe  them,  to  arm  them,  to  feed  them ;  bat 
were  they  obliged  to  make  their  owp  powder?  But  how  did  you 
make  it?''  '* 0,  we  took  up  the  floors,  and  dug  out  the  earth — ^put  it 
up  and  drained  water  through  it,  as  we  leech  ashes — mixed  weak  ley, 
boiled  them  together,  let  the  liquid  stand,  and  saltpetre  would  rise  in 
^srystallizations  on  the  top ;  then  we  mixed  sulphur  and  charcoal. 
Mr.  HoUenback  went  down  the  river  and  brought  up  a  pounder." 

When  Forty  Fort  capitulated,  (Mrs.  Hewitt  was  there  at  the  time,) 
Col.  John  Butier,  as  he  entered  the  gate,  saw  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  young 
man  about  twenty-five.  He  was  an  Englishman,  had  deserted  from 
thevcnemy,  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  had  been  serviceable 
in  training  our  men.  **  Boyd,"  said  Butler,  recognising  him,  ''  go  to 
that  tree,"  pointing  to  a  pme  not  far  outside  the  fort.  "  I  hope  your 
honor  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war."  "  Go  to  that  tree!"  repeated 
Butler  sternly.    Boyd  went,  and  was  shot  down. 

In  March,  1779,  the  spring  after  the  battle,  a  large  body  of  In- 
iians  came  down  on  the  Wyoming  settlements.  The  people  were  few, 
weak,  and  ill  prepared  for  defence,  although  a  body  of  troops  was 
stationed  in  the  vaJley  for  that  purpose.  The  savages  were  estimated 
at  about  four  hundred  men.  They  scattered  themselves  abroad  over 
the  settlement,  murdering,  burning,  taking  prisoners,  robbing  houses, 
and  driving  away  cattle.  After  doing  much  injury,  they  concentrated 
their  forces,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  in  Wilkesbarre ;  but  the 
discharge  of  a  field-piece  deterred  them,  and  they  raised  the  siege. 
The  house  of  Thaddeus  Williams  was  also  attacked  by  a  party.  The 
old  man  was  sick  in  bed,  and  Sergeant  Williams,  his  son,  with  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  withstood  the  siege,  killed  a  part  of  the  assailants,  and 
entirely  drove  off  the  others. — [Hazleton  Travellers, 

Soon  after  the  battle,  says  Mr.  Day,  Capt.  Spalding,  ^th  a  com- 
pany from  Stroudsburg,  took  possession  of  the  desolate  valley,  and 
rebuilt  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre.  Col.  Hartley,  from  Muncy  fort,  on 
the  West  Branch,  also  went  up  the  North  Branch  with  a  party, 
burned  the  enemy's  villages,  at  Wyal using,  Sheskcquin,  and  Tioga, 
and  cut  off  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  were  taking  a  boat-load  of 
plunder  from  Wyoming.  Most  of  the  settlers  had  fled  after  the  battle 
and  massacre,  but  here  and  there  a  family  had  remained,  or  had 
returned  soon  after  the  flight.  Skulking  parties  of  Indians  continued 
to  prowl  about  the  valley,  killing,  plnndering,  and  scalping,  as  op- 
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portunity  offered.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Frances  Slooum  was  cap- 
tured. The  story  of  her  life  fully  illustrates  the  remark,  that  '*  truth 
is  strange-stranger  than  fiction."  The  following,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American,  of  Philadelphia,  narrates  the  circum^ 
stances  of  this  singular  affair :      , 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  present  court-house  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  lived  the  family  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Slocum.  The  men  were 
one  day  away  in  ihe  fields,  and  in  an  instant  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  Indians.  There  were  in  it  a,  mother,  a  daughter  about 
nine  years  of  age,  a  son  aged  thirteen,  another  daughter  aged  five, 
and  a  little  boy  aged  two  and  a  half.  A  young  man,  and  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  Kiiigsley«  were  present  grinding  a  knife.     The  first 
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thing  the  Indians  did  was  to  shoot  down  the  young  man  and  scalp 
him  with  the  knife  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  The  nine  year  old 
sister  took  the  little  boy  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and  ran  out  of  the 
back  door  to  get  to  the  fort.  The  Indians  chased  her  just  enough  to 
see  her  fright,  and  to  have  a  hearty  laugh,  as  she  ran  and  clung  to 
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and  lifted  her  chubby  little  brother.  They  then  took  the  ^ingsley 
boy  and  young  Slocnm,  aged  iiiirteen,  and  little  Frances,  aged  fiye, 
and  prepared  to  depart.  But  finding  young  Slocum  lame,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  mother,  they  set  him  down  and  left  him. 
Their  captives  were  then  young  Kingsley  and  the  little  girl.  The 
mother's  heart  swelled  unutterably,  and  for  years  she  could  not  de- 
scribe ihe  scene  without  tears.  She  saw  an  Indian  throw  her  child 
over  his  shoulder,  and  as  her  hair  fell  over  her  face,  with  one  hand 
she  brushed  it  aside,  while  the  tears  fell  from  her  distended  eyes,  and 
stretching  out  her  other  hand'  towards  her  mother,  she  called  for  her 
aid.  The  Indian  turned  into  the  bushes,  and  this  was  the  last  seen 
of  little  Frances.  This  image,  probably,  vras  carried  by  the  moUier 
to  her  grave.  About  a  month  after  this  iiiey  came  again,  and  with 
the  most  awful  cruelties  murdered  the  aged  grandfather,  and  shot  a 
ball  in  the  leg  of  the  lame  boy.  This  he  carried  with  him  in  his  leg, 
nearly  six  years,  to  the  grave.  The  last  child  was  bom  a  few  months 
after  these  tragedies  I  What  were  the  conversations,  the  conjectures, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  respecting  the  fate  of  little  Frances,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

As  the  boys  grew  up  and  became  men,  they  were  very  anxious  to 
know  the  fate  of  their  little  fair-haired  sister.  They  wrote  letters, 
they  sent  inquiries,  they  made  journeys  through  all  the  West  and  into 
the  Canadas.  Four  of  these  journeys  were  made  in  vain.  A  silence, 
deep  as  that  of  the  forest  through  which  they  wandered,  hung  over 
her  fate  during  sixty  years. 

My  reader  will  now  pass  over  fifty-eight  years,  and  suppose  him- 
self far  in  the  wilderness  of  Indiana,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississinewa, 
about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Wayne.  A  very  respectable  agent 
of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Qeorge  W.  Ewing,  of  Peru,  la.,  is  travel- 
ling there,  and  weary  and  belated,  with  a  tired  horse,  he  stops  in  an 
Indian  vrigvram  for  the  night  He  can  speak  the  Indian  language. 
The  family  are  rich  for  Indians,  and  have  horses  and  skins  in  abun- 
dance. In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  notices  that  the  hair  of  the 
woman  is  light,  and  her  skin  under  her  dress  is  also  white.  This  led 
to  a  conversation.  She  told  him  she  was  a  white  child,  but  had  been 
carried  away  when  a  very  small  girl.  She  could  only  remember  that 
her  name  was  Slocum,  tiiat  she  lived  in  a  little  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  how  many  there  were  in  her  father's  family, 
and  the  order  of  their  ages !    But  the  name  of  the  tovm  she  could 
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not  remember.  On  reaching  his  home,  the  agent  mentioned  this 
otory  to  hiq  mother.  She  urged  and  pressed  him  to  write  and  print 
the  account  AooordiDgly  he  wrote  it,  and  sent  it  to  Lancaster  in 
this  State,  requesting  that  it  might  be  published.  Bj  some,  to  me, 
unaccountable  blunder,  it  lay  in  the  office  two  years  before  it  was 
published.  In  a  few  days  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slocum,  of 
Wilkesbarre,  who  was  the  little  two  year  and  a  half  old  boy  when 
Frances  was  taken.  In  a  few  days  he  was  off  to  seek  his  sister, 
taking  with  him  his  oldest  sister,  (the  one  who  aided  him  to  escape,) 
and  writing  to  a  brother  who  now  liyes  in  Ohio,  and  who  I  belioTe 
was  bom  ailer  the  captivity,  to  meet  him  and  go  with  him. 

The  two  brothers  and  sister  are  now  (1838)  on  their  way  to  seek 
little  Frances,  just  sixty  years  after  her  captivity.  They  reach  the 
Indian  country,  the  home  of  the  Miami  Indians.  Nine  miles  from 
the  nearest  white  they  find  ihe  little  wigwam.  *'  I  shall  kno^  my 
sister,"  said  the  civilized  sister,  "  because  she  lost  the  nail  of  her  first 
finger.  You,  brother,  hammered  it  off  in  the  blacksmith-shop,  when 
she  was  four  years  old.''  They  go  into  the  cabin,  and  find  an  In- 
dian woman  having  the  appearance  of  seventy-five.  She  is  painted 
and  jewelled  off,  and  dressed  like  the  Indians  in  all  respects.  No- 
thing but  her  hair  and  covered  skin  would  indicate  her  origin.  They 
get  an  interpreter,  and  begin  to  converse.  She  tells  them  where  she 
was  bom,  her  name,  &c.,  with  ihe  order  of  her  faiher's  family. 
"  How  came  your  nail  gone  V  said  the  oldest  sister.  '<  My  older 
brother  pounded  it  off  when  I  was  a  little  child  in  the  shop  I"  In  a 
word,  they  were  satisfied  that  this  was  Frances,  Uieir  long-lost  sister  I 
They  asked  her  what  her  Christian  name  was.  She  could  not  re- 
member. Was  it  Frances  f  She  smiled,  and  said  **yesJ'  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  heard  it  pronounced  for  sixty  years  I  Here, 
then,  they  were  met — two  brothers  and  two  sisters !  They  were  all 
satisfied  they  were  brothers  and  sisters.  But  what  a  contrast  I  The 
brothtfs  were  walking  the  cabin,  unable  to  speak ;  the  oldest  sister 
was  weeping,  but  the  poor  Indian  Sister  sat  motionless  and  passion* 
less,  as  indifferent  as  a  spectator.  There  was  no  throbbing,  no  fine 
chords  in  her  bosom  to  be  touched. 

When  Mr.  Slocum  was  giving  me  this  history,  I  said  to  him,  "  Bat 
could  she  not  speak  English?"  '<Not  a  word!"  '<Did  she  know 
her  age  V  **  No— had  no  idea  of  it  I"  **  Bui  was  she  entirely  igno- 
rant?"    ''Sir,  she  did'nt  know  when  Sunday  comes T     This  was 
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mdeed,  the  consammation  of  ignorance  in  a  descendant  of  the 
Pnritane ! 

Bat  what  a  picture  for  a  painter  would  the  inside  of  that  cabin  ha^e 
afforded!  Here  were  the  children  of  civilization — respectable,  tempe- 
rate, intelligent,  and  wealthy,  able  to  overcome  monntains  to  recover 
their  sister.  There  was  the  child  of  the  forest,  not  able  to  tell  the 
day  of  the  week,  whose  views  and  feelings  were  all  confined  to  that 
cabin  I  Her  whole  history  might  be  told  in  a  word.  She  lived  with 
the  Delaware?,  who  carried  her  off  till  grown  np,  and  then  married 
one  of  their  number.  He  either  died  or  ran  away,  and  then  she  mar- 
ried a  Miami  Indian,  a  chief,  as  I  believe.  She  has  two  danghters, 
both  of  whom  are  married,  and  who  live  in  all  the  glory  of  an  Indian 
c^ibin,  deer  skin  clothes,  and  cow  skin  head-dresses  1  No  one  of 'the 
family  can  speak  a  word  of  English.  They  have  horses  in  abandance> 
and  when  the  Indian  sister  wanted  to  accompany  her  new  relatives, 
she  whipped  out,  bridled  her  horse,  and  then,  a  la  Turk,  mounted 
astride,  and  was  off.  At  night  she  could  throw  a  blanket  around 
her,  down  upon  the  floor,  and  at  once  be  asleep. 

The  broiiiers  and  sister  tried  to  persuade  their  lost  sister  to  return 
with  them,  and,  if  she  desired  it,  bring  her  children.  They  would 
transplant  her  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  their 
wealth  make  her  home  happy.  But  no.  She  had  always  lived  with 
the  Indians ;  they  had  always  been  kind  to  her ;  and  she  had  pro- 
mised her  late  husband,  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  would  never  leave 
the  Indians.  And  there  they  left  her  and  hers,  wild  and  darkened 
heathens,  though  sprung  from  a  pious  race.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
how  much  this  brother  is  interested  for  her.  His  heart  yearns  with 
an  indescribable  tenderness  for  the  poor  helpless  one,  who,  sixty-one 
years  ago,  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Mysterious  Provi- 
dence I  How  wonderful  the  tie  which  can  thus  bind  a  family  to- 
gether! 

Prances'  second  husband  was  knovm  among  the  tribe  as  the  Deaf 
Man,  and  the  village  where  she  lived  was  called  Deaf-man's  village. 
The  United  States  by  treaty  has  granted  her  a  rich  reserve  of  land. 
Her  son-4n-law,  Capi  Brouillette,  is  a  half-breed,  of  French  extraction, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  looking  men  of  his  tribe.  The  whole  family 
are  highly  respectable  among  their  nation,  and  live  well,  having  a 
great  abundance  of  the  oomforts  of  Indian  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  Qen.  Sullivan  passed  through  Wyomind^ 
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with  his  army  from  Eastpn,  on  his  memorable  expedition  against  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations.  As  they  passed  the  fort,  amid  the  firing 
of  salutesi  with  their  arms  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  their  hundred  and 
twenty  boats  arranged  in  regular  order  on  the  riyer,  and  their  two 
thousand  paok-horses  in  single  file,  they  formed  a  military  display 
Borpas^ing  any  yet  seen  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  Vrell  calculated  to 
make  n  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  savages.  Having  ravaged 
the  country  on  the  Genesee,  and  laid  waste  the  Indian  towns.  General 
3nUivan  returned  to  Wyoming  in  October,  and  thence  to  Easton. 
But  the  expedition  had  neither  intimidated  the  savages  nor  prevented 
their  incursions.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  seemed  to 
make  it  their  special  delight  to  scourge  the  valley — ^they  stole  into  it 
in  small  parties,  blood  and  devastation  marking  their  track. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1784,  says  Mr.  Day,  the  settlers  of  "Wyoming 
were  compelled  again  to  witness  the  desolation  of  their  homes  by  a 
new  cause.  The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe,  and  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  (see  engraving,  page  266)  the  Susque- 
hanna rose  with  great  rapidity — the  immense  masses  of  loose  ice  from 
above  continued  to  lodge  on  that  which  was  still  firm  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley ;  a  gorge  was  formed;  and  one  general  inundation  over- 
spread the  pluns  of  Wyoming.  The  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  the 
surrounding  heights,  many  being  rescued  from  the  roofs  of  their  float- 
ing houses..  At  length  a  gorge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  gave 
wayi  and  huge  masses  of  ice  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  which 
remained  a  great  portion  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The  deluge  broke 
the  gorge  beloW  with  a  noise  like  that  of  contending  thunderstorms, 
and  houses,  bams,  stacks  of  hay  and  grain,  cattle,  sheep;  and  swine, 
were  svrept  off  in  the  rushing  torrent.  A  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
foUovred  the  flood,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  plunder  and  persecution  of  the  PmnamiU  soldiers,  quar- 
tered among  them.  Gov.  Dickinson  represented  their  sufferings  to 
the  Legislature,  with  a  recommendation  for  relief,  but  in  vain.  This 
was  knovm  as  the  icefiood;  another,  less  disastrous,  which  occurred 
in  1787,  was  called  ihe pumpkin  floods  from  the  fact  that  it  strewed  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the  pumpkins  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Yankees. 

After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  danger  from  the  Indi- 
ans having  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants returned  to  their  possessions  at  Wyoming,  and  being  joined  by 
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manj  others,  their  settlement  again  flourished,  and  the  village  was 
jrebnilt  They  jBtill  refused,  says  Mr.  Trego,  to  acknowledge,  the  ao- 
thority  of  Pennsylyania,  or  to  be  governed  bj  her  laws ;  and  on  the 
application  of  that  State  to  Congress,  a  board  of  commissioners  was 
appointed  to  determine  the  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
neotiout  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  in  qi^estion^  who, 
after  a  deliberation  of  five  weeks,  unanimously  decided  that  the  state 
Of  Conneeticat  h^  no  right  to  the  hind  in  controversy.    But  though 
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the  Connecticut  settlers  were  now  willing  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  Pennsylvania,  they  refused  to  yield  up  their  farms  and  im- 
provements to  ihe  Pennsylvania  claimants,  and  a  scene  of  trouble  and 
contention  between  the  different  parties  ensued,  in  which  rosort  was 
again  had  to  arms,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  killed.    The  civil 
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mothorities  of  Peniujlvania  were  remsted,  and  the  armed  companies 
■ent  to  sostain  them  were  met  and  repelled  by  armed  bodies  of  the 
Connecticut  settlers.  At  lengthy  after  a  long  and  barraseing  conten- 
tion, a  compromise  was  effected ;  seventeen  townships  being  granted 
to  the  Connecticut  people,  6n  condition  of  their  relinquishing  all 
ohums  to  any  other  lands  within  the  purchase  of  the  original  Con- 
necticut Susquehanna  Company,  and  compensation  being  made  to 
the  Pennsjlvanii^  claimants.  Thus,  at  last,  ended  the  Wyoming  con- 
troversy ;  the  New  England  settlers  and  their  descendants  became  in- 
dustrious and  valuable  citizens  of  their  adopted  state,  and  having  now 
become  blended  with  the  general  family  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
enjoy,  in  their  blooming,  beautiful  and  busy  valley,  the  blessings  of 
peace,  plenty  and  prosperity.  They  are  dot,  however,  forgetful  of 
the  perils  and  sufferings  by  which  their  fathers  establisked  themselves 
in  that  favored  spot,  and  have  erected  a  xnonument  on  the  battle 
ground  of  the  "  Massacre  of  Wyoming,"  iDvct  the  bonea  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  in  that  melancholy  tragedy,  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  that  eventful  day,  and  to  show  to  future  generations  the  spot 
where  their  forefathers  fought,  bled,  and, died  in  defence  of  thoir 
families  and  homes. __^.^^__„^ s/^. 


WILKE8BARRE,     W Y 0 M I H •     VALLEY. 
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[Thomas  Campbell  waa  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  27tb  of  September,  1777.  He 
was  the  youngeet  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  a  mercbant  of  that  city,  highly  spokca 
of  for  hia  amiable  manners,  and  unblemished  integrity,  who  united  the  scholar  aud  the 
man  of  business ;  and,  amitlst  the  engrossing  cores  and  sordid  pursuits  of  active  life,  cher* 
ishcd  a  lore  of  literuture, 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  bad  near  connections  in  this  country.  Hia  father  passed  seTor&I 
years  of  bis  youth  at  Fttlmouth,  In  Virginia,  but  returned  to  Europe  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  His  uncle,  who  had  accompanied  his  father  across  the  Atlantic,  remained  In 
Virginia,  where  his  family  uniformly  maintained  a  highly  re«peetable  station  in  society.— 
One  of  tiis  sons  was  district  attorney  under  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  was 
celebrated  for  bis  demeanour.  lie  died  in  1795,  Kobcrt  Campbell,  a  brother  of  the  poet, 
aetUed  in  Virginia,  irhere  ho  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Patilcli  Henry.  Ho  died 
about  18OT. 

In  the  beginning  of  1809  Campbell  gave  to  the  public  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  con- 
Dficted  with  the  fortunes  of  one  of  our  little  patriarchal  Tillages  on  the  banles  of  the  Sus- 
qiiiliBixna,  laid  desolate  by  the  Indians  during  our  rerolutionaTy  war.  There  is  no  great 
nope  In  the  story  of  this  poem,  nor  any  Tory  skilful  development  of  the  plan,  but  it  oon- 
tiimi  passages  of  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness,  and  others  of  spirit  and  grandeur;  and 
the  character  of  Outalissi  is  a  classic  delineation  of  oite  of  our  native  savages : 

A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear. 

What  gave  this  poem  especiaJ  interest  in  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  awak* 
ened  a  strong  feeling  of  good-will  toward  the  author,  was,  that  it  related  to  our  own  coun- 
try, and  was  esJculated  to  give  a  classic  charm  to  some  of  our  own  homo  scenery.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  were  elidtel  from  us  at  the  time,  though  the  subsequent  lapse  of  thirty 
years  has  improved  the  cogency  of  many  of  them : 

"  We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  experience  little  else  than  contumely,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  Tcry  witless  ridicule  fipom  the  Britifh  press;  and  we  have  had  such  repeated 
proofs  of  the  extreme  ignorance  and  absurd  erron  that  prevail  iu  Great  Britain,  respecting 
our  countiT'  and  its  inhabitants,  that  we  confess  wo  were  both  sarprii!^  and  gratified  to 
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■Mtt  with  »  poety  svflkltntly  nnpr^hidlMil  to  eonoelre  am  tdea  of  moral  «acoeUeiiee  and 
natnnl  baaafy  on  thii  dda  of  the  AtUstlo.  Indeed,  eren  thto  simple  show  of  UbenlHj, 
hat  drawn  on  the  poet  the  oensikras  and  lerfUngt  of  a  hoet  of  naiTowmlnded  wilten,  with 
whom  Utwralitj  to  thla  eountry  b  a  crime.  We  are  aorry  to  aae  aueh  plUftil  maniftstatloiif 
of  hoatpitj  towards  na.  Indeed  we  must  say,  that  We  oonaldor  the  constant, acrimony  and 
txadaotkm  indnlged  in  by  the  British  praaa,  toward  thia  ooontry,  to  be  as  opposite  to  the 
Interest)  as  it  la  dcrogatoiiy  to  the  candour  pnd  magnanimity  of  the  nation.  It  Is  operating 
to  widMi  th4  diftermioe  between  two  nations,  which,  if  left  to  the  fai4>nlae  of  their  own 
.  iSselinga,  woald  naturally  grow  together,  and  among  the  aad  dmngea  of  thia  dJaastrons 
world,  be  matoal  anpports  and  comJbrts  to  eabh  otfaiBr. 

'^  Wtiaterer  may  be  the  oooasJonal  ooUlaions  of  etiqaette  and  fakterest,  which  wHl  ineTit> 
ably  take  place  between  two  great  commercial  natfcms,  whooe  property  and  people  are 
qnead.lltf  and  wide  on  the  fkoe  of  the  ocean;  whatever  may  be  the  damorona  expreaakma 
of  hoatility  rented  at  aoeh  timea  by  oar  vnrelentlng  popnlace,  or  rather  uttered  in  iheir 
name,  by  a  hoalof  hireling  acribblera,  who  pretend  to  apeak  the  aentimenta  of  the  people^ 
it  Is  certain  that  the  weU-edncated  and  well-iniSvrmed  elaaa  of  our  dtliens  entertain  adfep- 
rooted  good  wHl,  and  a  rational  eateem  iw  Great  Britain.  It  Is  almoet  hnposalble  that  it 
should  be  othendae.  Independent  of  those  hereditary  affections,  which  spring  up  apont*> 
neonsly  tnr  the^iatkm  whence  we  liaye  descended,,  the  single  drenmstance  of  imUbing  our 
ideas  ftom  the  same  authors,  has  a  powerftil  effect  in  causing  an  attachment 

*<Tliawriter8of  Oreat  Britain  are  the  adopted  ettlsens  of  our  country,  and,  though  they 
hare  no  logialatiTe  Toioe,  exercise  a  powwful  influence  oyer  oi^r  opinions  and  afliaotionSk 
In  these  works,  we  have  British  vakrar,  British  magnanimityf  British  might,  and  British 
wisdom,  continually  ^edan  our  eyes,  portrayed  in  the  most  ^aptiyating  cotonrs,  and  are 
thua  brought  up  in  conatani  contemplation  of  all  Uiat  la  amiaUe  and  Uloatrious  in  the 
Brltlah  oharapter.  To  theae  works,  likewiae,  we  reao^  In  eyery  yarying  mood  of  mind,  or 
vkiaBltnde  of  fortune.  Th^  are  our  ddit^t  in  the  hour  of  relaxation,  the  solemn 
monitors  and  instructors  pf  our  doset)  our  eomlbrters  under  the  gbom  d  despoo- 
danpy.  In  the  season  of  early  lift,  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  still  In  the  weakness 
and  apathy  of  age,  it  is  to  them  we  are  iAdebted  for  imr  hours.  Af  reiined  and  unalloyed 
enjoyment  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Kngland,  ther^bre,  whmoe  this  bounteous  tide  of 
Uteratnre  pours  in  upon  us,  it  is  with  such  foelings  as  the  ISgyptlan^  when  he  looks  towards 
the  saored  souroe  of  that  stream,  which,  rising  in  a  &r  distant  country,  flows  down  upon 
his  own  barren  soU,  diffusing  rkhes,  beau^  and  fortuity. 

<<BareIy  It  cannot  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  trifle  with  sneh  foeUnffi.  Sorely 
the  good  will,  thus  cherished  amcmg  the  best  hearts  of  a  country,  ra^dly  increasing  in 
power  and  inqwrtance,  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  soomftilly  neglected  or  suriHy 
dadied  away;  It  most  certainly,  therefore,  would  be  ^th  politic  and  honourable  for  those 
onlightened  British  writers,  who  sway  the  sceptre  of  eritloiflm>.to  expose  these  constant 
misrepresentations,  and  discountenance  these  galling  and  vnworthy  Insults  of  the  pen, 
whose  effect,  is  to  mislead  aad  to  irritate,  without  aerylng  one  ralnaUe  purpoee.  Thsy 
engender  gross  prq)udlces  in  Great  Britain,  initni*^  to  a  proper  national  understanding^ 
while  with  us  they  wither  all  those  fMllngs  of  kindness  and  consanguinity  thai  were 
shooting  irathy  Uke  so  many  tendrils,  to  attadi  us  to  our  parent  country. 

*^  While,  therefore^  we  regard  the  poem  of  Mr*  Oampbdl  wUh  complaoenoy,  as  eyineing 
■a  opposite  qilrit  to  this,  of  which  we  hare  Just  complained,  there  are  other  leaaoiis,  !&•> 
wise,  which  interest  us  in  its  foyour.  Among  the  l«Mereylls,;nialdsBt  to  the  Infont  state 
of  our  country,  we  haye  to  lament  its  almost  total  defldengy  in  those  local  iasndartiwa 
psodnoedl^  history  and  moral  fiction.  These  may  appear  trivial  to  the  common  mam  of 
readers;  but  the  miiid  of  taste  ai;id  senslbUity  wHl  at  once  acknowledge  it  as  constituting 
a  great  souroe  of  national  pride^  and  loye  of  country.   There  is  an  Inexprasdble  < 
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Imptfted  to  ererj  p^oe,  thai  hM  bean  oeleteftted  Itj  the  hJstorln,  or  fanmortallBed  hj  tho 
pott;  ftoluam  that  dig^lflet  it  in  the  ^ea  of  the  stranger,  and  endears  it  to  the  heart  of 
the  natiye  inhabitant  Of  this  romantloattracOon  we  are  almost  entirely  deatitate.  While 
every  inidgnillcant  hill  and  torUd  streani  In  daaaio  Eoxope  hare  been  hallowed  hj  the 
yisitations  of  the  mnae,  and  contemplated  with  imd  enthnslasm,  oor^  lofty  ntoontains  and 
atnpendoos  cataracts  ezdte  no  poetical  ftellng%  axld  onr  mi^eatio  rirezs  roU  their  waters 
nnheeded,  because  nnsnng. 

**  Thns  drcomstanoed,  the  sweet  strains  of  Mr.  OampbeU's  mdse  break,  upon  ns  as  gladly 
as  woold  the  pastoral  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  amid  the  saTage  solitude  of  one  of  our  tz»ck' 
leas  wUdeneases.  We  are  delii^ted  to  wltneas  the  air  of  <iaptiTatlng  romanoe  and  rural 
beauty,  our  natire  fields  and  wild  woods  can  aasume  under  the  plastio  pencil  of  a  master ; 
and  whUe  wandering  with  the  poet  among  the  shady  grores  of  Wyoming,  6r  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  almost  Ikncy  ourselTee  transported  to  tb^  side  of  some  daasio 
stream,  in  the  'hollow  breast  of  Appenine.*  This  ipay  assist  to  qpnrlnoe  many,  who  were 
beiire  slow  to  beliere,  that  our  own  country  is  capable  of  inspiring  tbe  highest  poetk)  ftet 
in^  and  ftimishing  abundanoe-of  poetio  imageiy,  though  destitute  of  the  hackn^M  ma- 
terials of  poetiy;  though  its  gxores  are  not  Tooal  with,  the  song  of  the  nightingalo;  though 
no  naiads  haVe  ever  sported  in  its  streams,  nor  satyrs  and  driads  gamboled  among  its 
Ibcests.  Wbererer  nature  displays  herself  iA  simple  beai|ty  or  wild  magnilloenee.  And 
whererer  the  human  mind  ai^pears  in  new  and  striking  situations,  neitiier  the  poet  nor  the 
philosopher  can  want  sul^feots  worthy  of  his  genius.**— Kto^vton  B^iinff. 

Mr.  Oampbdl,  after  glring  to  the  world  Tarious  other  productions  of  bis  genius,  many 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Nur  Mobthlt  UMOiMnn,  of  whkh  he  wab  the  editor  ibr  several 
years,  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1841^  and  his  remains  are  now  tnterred  In  the 
**  Poet^s  Comer"  of  Westminster  Abb^y.] 


PART  I. 

1.  Oh  Stuqnehamift's  side,  fair  WjonuDg  I 
Although  the  wild  flower  o'er  thy  mlnM  wall,   . 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall ; 

Tet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Qertmde  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  loTe  of  Pennsylyahla's  shore! 

2.  Delightfol  Wyoming!  beneath  thy  skies 

The  happy  shepherd  swains. had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  deolivities, 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe. 
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From  mom  till  oTening'f  sweeter  pastime  grew, 
With  dmbrel,  whep  beneath  the  forests  brown 
Thy  lovely  maideas  woald  the  danoe  renew  ; 
And  aye  those  sonny  monntains  half,  way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  firom  some  romantic  town. 

3.  Then»  wlitoe  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  iakea 
,  His  leaTe,  how.  might  you  the  flamingo  see 

Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes— 

And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut^grown  tree ; 

And  every  sound  of  life  was  ifull  of  glee, 

From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  qt  men ;  - 

While  hearkening,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 

Tho  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then, 

tTnhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

4 

4.  And  sc^ce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung. 

For  here  the  exile  met  f^om  every  dime,  '         ^ 

And. spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue ; 

Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung 

Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook; 

And  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung. 

On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook. 

The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  sword  to  prunibg-hook. 

5.  Kor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband 
Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay — 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ? 

Green  Albion!*  what  though  he  no  more  survey 

Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore. 

Thy  pellochsf  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay. 

Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor, 

And  distant  isles  that  he»r  the  loud  Corbrechtan{  roar. 

*  SootlMkl.  t  ^he  QuUSo  Appellation  te  the  porpoist. 

t  The  gnat  whirlpool  of  the  Weetem  Hebrl|l«e. 
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6.  Alts  I  poor  Caledoxua*0  mountaineer, 

That  waQt's  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief. 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loTod  so  dear !. 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home  and  glad  relief. 
And  plied  the  heTerage  from  his  own  fair  sheaf, 
That  fired  his  higl^and  blood  with  mickle  glee ; , 
And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief. 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Bmpire  jet  to  be, 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life— to  plant  fSur  Freedom's  tree ! 

7.  Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 

0^  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom ; 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  trpmp. 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doom, 
Nor  moum'd  the  captiye  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  yenerable  man,  beloyed  of  all. 
Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  jet  in  bloom. 
To  sway  the  strife  that  seldom  might  •befall : 
And.  Albert  was  their  Jiidge  in  patriarchal  hall. 

8.  How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged, 
He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire,  .^ 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were  assuaged, 
Undimm'd  by  weakness'  shade,  or  turbid  ire ! 
And  though,  amidst  the  calm*  of  thought  entire,   • 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  bet^y 

A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earthly  fire 

That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray, 

As  Etna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 

9.  I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife, 

Bui  yet,  oh  Nature !  is  there  naught  to  prize. 
Familiar  in  thy  bosom-scenes  of  life  ? 
And  dwells  in  day-light  truth's  salubrious  skies 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathise  ? 
Young,  inuocent,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  In  simplest  guise. 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled. 
Or  bless' d  his  noonday  walk — she  was  his  only  child. 
18  2K 
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10.  The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertmde's  cheek— 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  hirth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 

Far  Vestem  worlds  j  and  there  his  household  fire 

The  light  of  social  loTe  did  long  inspire, 

And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  liyed  to  see 

Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire. 

When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — but  she 

Was  gone— and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father's  knee. 

11.  A  lOTcd  bequest;  and  I  may  half  impart — 
To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie — 
How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy, 

Prom  hours  when  she  woiUld  round  his  garden  play, 
To  time  when,  as  the  ripening  years  went  by. 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleadng  day  to  day. 


12.  I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  n^deugn'40 

The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  -mankifid ; 
The  book,  the  l>osom  on  his  knee  reclined, 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind ;) 
All  uncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone 
'  Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

13.  And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 
Of  bnskin'd  limb,  and  swarthy  lineament ; 

The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 

And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  helped  to  light 

A  boy,  who  seem'd,  as  he  beside  him  went, 

Of  Christian  Testnre,  and  complexion  bright, 

Led  by  his  dusky  guide^  like  morning  brought  by  mght 
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14.  Tet  pensiye  seem'd  the  bay  for  one  a>  young— 
The  dimple  from  Mb  polished  cheek  had  fled ; 
When,  leaning  on  hie  forest-bow  anetnmg, 
The  Onejda  warrior  to  the  planter  satd, 

Aad  laid  hie  hand  upon  the  stripling's  head, 

"  Peace  be  to  thee !  mj  word^  this  belt  aj^roye; 

The  paths  of  peace  mj  steps-  haje  hither  led; 

This  little  nnrsling,  take  him  to  thy  Iotc, 

And  shield,  the  bird  unfledged,  since  gone  the  parent  dove. 

15.  Christian !  I  am  the  foeman  of  thy  foe ; 

Our  wampum  league  thy  brethren  ^did  embrace ; 
Upon  the  Michigan,  three  moons  ago. 
We  launch'd  our  pirogues  for  the  bison  chase, 
And  with  the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space. 
With  true  and  faithful  hands,  the  dive-stalk ; 
But  snakes  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race; 
And  though  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk. 
The  hollow  peace-tree  fell  beneath  their  tomahawk  I 

16.  It  was  encamping  oh  the  lake's  far  port, 
A  cry  of  Areouski*  broke  our  sleep; 

Where  storm'd  an  ambush'd  foe  thy  nation's  fort, 
And  rapid,  rapid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep ; 
But  long  thy  country's  war-Sign  on  the  steep 
Appeared  through  ghastly  inteTrals  of  light, 
And  deathfully  their  thunders  seem'd  to  sweep. 
Till  utter  darkness  swallow'd  up  the  sight. 
As  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  quench'd  the.iery  fight 

17.  It  slept— it  rose  again — on  high  their  tower 
Sprung  upwards  Hke  a  torch  to  light  the  skies,    . 
Then  down  agun  it  rained  an  ember  shower, 
And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  rise ; 

As  when  the  eril  Manitou  that  dries 

The  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire. 

In  Tain  the  desolated  panther  flies. 

And  howls  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire : 

Alas  I  too  late,  we  reach'd  and  smote  those  Hurona  dire  I 

•  The  lodka  God  of  War. 
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IB.  Bat  M  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  bound, 
So  died  their  irarriore  bj  our  bsttle-brand ; 
And  front  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  imbonnd 
A  Ipnely  mothw  of  the  ChriBtian  land : — 
Her  lord— the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
AmidBt  the  elaeghter  of  his  soldiers  laj. 
ScaMM  knew  the  widow  onr  deliTering  hand ; 
U^  her  child  she  sobb'd,  and  swoon'd  awaj, 
Or  shriek'd  nnto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians  prtj. 

19.  Our  Tirgins  fed  her  with  their  kindlj  bowk- 
Of  fever  balm  Wnd  sweet  sagaBiite : 
But  she  was  joornegring  to  the  land  ef  bouIb, 
And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
.    That  we  should  bid  an  andent  Mead  oonTey 
Her  orphan  to  bis  home  of  England's  shore ; 
And  take,  ehe  said,  this  token  far  away, 
To  ene  that  will  remember  us  of  yore. 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  WaldegraTe's  Jolia  wore. 

j20.  And  I,  the  eagle  of  my  tribe,  haye  nx8h*d 
With  this  lom  doTC." — A  sage's  self-command 
Had  quell'd  the  tears  from  Albert's  heart  that  guah'd ; 
But  yet  his  cheek— his  agitated  hand — 
That  shower'd  open  the  stranger  of  the  land 
No  common  boon,  in  grief  but  ill  beguiled 
A  soul  that  was  not  wont  to  be  unmann'd ; 
**  And  Btey,*'  he  cried,  *«  dear  pilgrim  of  the  wild, 
Preserrer  of  my  old,  my  boon  companion's  child ! 

21.  Child  of  a  race  whose  name  my  boBOi](i  warms. 
On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  here  I 
Whose  mother  oft,  a  child,  has  fill'd  these  arms, 
Young  as  thyself^  and  innocently  dear, 
Whose  grandsire  was  my  early  life's  compeer. 
Ah,  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  clime  ! 
How  beautiful  e.v'n  now  thy  scenes  appear. 
As  in  the  noon  aod  sunshine  of  my  prime ! 
How  gone  like  yesterday  these  thrice  ien  years  of  time  I 
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22.  And  Julia !  when  ihoa  wert  Hke  6(ertra<le  i|OW, 
Can  I  fox;get  thee,  faYooriU  child  of  jore  ? 
Or  thought  I,  in  thj  father's  house^  when  thou 
Wert  lightest-hearted  on  his  festiye  floor, 
And  flrst  of  all  his  hospitable  door 
To  meet  and  kiss  me  at  mj  jonmey'f  end  ? 
But  where  was  I  when  Waldegraye  was  no  m<Nre  f 
And  thou  didst  pale  thj  gentle  head  extend 
In  woes,  that  ey'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy  firiend!" 


28.  He  said — and  strain'd  unto  his  heart  the  boy^ 
Tar  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  cup  of  joy; 
As  monumental  bronie  unohang'd  his  look ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touch*d«  but  noTer  sho<^ ; 
Train'd  firom  his  tree-rook'd-eradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassiye— fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

24.  Tet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  sayage  stock 
Of  Outalissi's  heart  c(isdain'd  to  grow ; 

As  liyes  the  oak  unwither'd  on  the  rock 

By  storms  aboye,  and  barrenness  below ; 

He  scom'd  Ms  owtt,  who  felt  another's  woe ; 

And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung, 

Or' laced  his  moccasins,  in  act  to  go, 

A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 

Who  slept  oil  Albert's  conch,  nor  heard  his  friendly  tongue 

25.  <*  Sleep,  wearied  one !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet, 
Ohl  tell  her  spirit  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  pluok'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet : 
While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 

Thy  little  foot-prints— or  by  traces  know 

The  fountain^  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 

To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow. 

And  pour'd  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 
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26.  Adiea !  sweet  0oi<m  of  the  rising  smn ! 

Bat  should  affliation's  storms  thj  blossom  mock, 
Then  come  again — mj  own  adopted  one ! 
And  I  will  graft  thee  On  a  noble  stock.: 
The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock, 
Shall  be  t&e  pastime  of  thy  sjltan  wars ; 
And  I  win  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock, 
To  pay  with  Huron  blood-thy  father's  scars. 
And  gratolate  his  sonl  rejoicing  in  the  stars !'' 

27.  Sa  finished  he  the'^rhyme  (howe'er  nnconth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fertid  feelings  ran ; 
(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth :) 
^hen  forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfaring  man ; 
But  dauntless  he,  nor  chart  nor  joumey'js'plan 
In  woods  required,  whose  trained  eye  was  keen, 
As  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 

His  path  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  raTine, 
Or  ken  Xar  friendly  huts  on  good  saTannas  green. 

28.  Old  Albert  saw  him  Arom  the  ralley's  side^ 
His  pirogue  launched — ^his  pilgrimige  begun — 
Far,  like  the  red-bird's  wing,  he  seem'd  to  glide ; 

V         Then  diyed,  and  yanished  in  the  woodl^ds  dun. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won, 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height, 
If  but  a  dim  sail  gltmmer'^d  in  the  sun; 
But  neyer  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight, 
Was  OutalisBi  hail'd,  with  bark  and  plumage  l>right. 
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PART  11. 

1.  A  VALLSY  from  the  riyer-s^iore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home,  two  qaiet  woods  between, 

Whose  loftj  Yerdure  overlook'd  his  lawn ;  I 

And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 

Came  freshening,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene :  I 

(A  mirror  in  the  depth^  of  flowery  shelves ;)  I 

So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  70a  might  (I  ween) 

Haye  gness'd  some  congregation  of  the  elyes, 

1^0  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for  themselves.  j 

■     -  ■    ■  ••  1 

2.  Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse,  I 
Nor  yistas  opened  by  the  wandering  stream ;-  | 
Both  where  at  evening  Alleghany  views, 

Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  boom. 

Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam : 

And  past  ihose  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might  roam 

Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 

Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome,  | 

Or  buffalo  remote  low'd  far  from  human  home.  | 

8.  ^But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path,  j 

WJiioh  saw  Aurora's  hills  th'  horison  crown;  I 

There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath,  ' 

(A  precipice  of  foam  from. mountains  brown,) 
Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far-distant  town  ;  . 
But  softening  in  appro^h  he  left  his  gloom. 
And  murmur'd  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloom, 
!that  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume. 

4.  It  seem'd  as  if  those  scenes  €weet  influence  had 
Cm  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspired  those  tjea  affectionate  and  glad, 
That  seem'd  to  love  whate'er  they  look!d  iipon ; 
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Whether  irith  Hebe's  mirth  her  feataree  shone, 

Or  if  s  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'ercast, 

(As  if  for  heavenly. musing  meant  alone;) 

Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  past, 

That  ea<3h  succeeding  look  was  loyelier  than  the  last 

6.  Ndr  guess  I,  was  that  Pennsylvanlan  ^ome. 
With  all  its  pictoresqne  and  balmy  graee. 
And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 
Lost  on  th^  sonl  that  lpok*d  on  such  a  face ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods  I  when  years  apae« 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  sont. 
The  sunrise  path,'  at  morp,  Tsee  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown^ 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  tomantio  and  alone. 

6.  The  sunrise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth, 
That  thus  apostrophiied  its  viewless  scene : 

**  Land  of  my  father's  Jove,  iny  mother's  birth  I 

The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen  I 

We  know  not  other— oceans  are  between : 

Tet  say,  far  friendly  hearts  1  from  whence  we  came. 

Of  us  does  eft  remembrance  intervene  ? 

My  modier  sure— my  sire  a  thought  may  claim ; 

But  Gertrude  is  to  you  an  unregarded  name. 

7.  And  yet,  loved  England  1  when  thy  name -I  trace 
In  many  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song, 

How  can  1  choose  but  wish  for  one  embrace 
Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 
My  mother's  look^ — ^perhaps  her  likeness  strong  ^ 
Oh,  parent !  with  what  reverential  awe. 
From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng, 
An  image  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw  I 
And  see  thee  once  again  whom  t  too  shortly  saw  I' 

8.  Tet  deem  not  Gertrude  sigh'd  fbr  foreign  joy ; 
To- soothe  a  father's  couch  her  only  care. 
And  keep  his  reverend  head  from  all  annoy : 
For  this,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair, 
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Soon  as  the  mornlog  wreath  had  boand  her  hair ; 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
While  boatmen  carol'd  to  the  fresh-blowo  air, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threijr, 
And  early  fox  appeared  in  momentary  Yi^w. 

9.  Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot, 

Where  of t  .the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore ; 

Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 

But  here  (methinks)  might  India's  sons  explore 

Their  fathers!  dust,  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore. 

Their  yoice  to  the  great  Spirit : — crooks  sublime 

To  human  art  a  sportiye  semblance  bore, 

And  yellow  lichens  coloured  all  the  dime, 

Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decay'd  by  time. 

10.  But  high  in.  amphitheatre  aboTO, 
Gay-tinted  woods  their  massy  foliage  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heajen,  and  all  the  groTe 
As  if  instinct  with  living  spirit  grew, 

Boiling  its  verdant  gu]lfs  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din. 
Now  fh)m  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  an^w^ 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  wi^^n 
Cathedral  aisles — ere  yet  its  symphony  begin. 

11.  It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  Qharm 

The  lingering  noon,  where  flowers  a  couch  had  strbwn ; 

Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 

On  hillock  by  the  pine-tree  half  o'ergrown : 

And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown. 

Which  every  heart  of  human  qiould  endears ; 

With  Shakspeare's  self  jhe  speaks  and  smiles  alone, 

And  no  intruding  visitation  fears. 

To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears. 

12.  And  naught  within  the  grove  was  beard  or  seen 
But  stock-doves  plaining  through  its.  gloom  profound, 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming-bird, 

Like  atonis  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round ; 
2L 
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Wlien,  to !  there  entered  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  itranger  of  a  distant  land ; 
He  was,  to  weet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound ; 
But  late  th'  equator  suns  his  cheek  had  tann'd^ 
And  CiUifomia*s  gales  his  roiing  ^om  fann'd. 

18.  A  Steed,  whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm, 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace; 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm. 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipp'd  for  a  space 
These  downcast  features  i-^she  her  loToly  face 
Uplift  on  one,  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Wore  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace  ; 
Iberian  seem'd  his  bootr-his  robe  the  same, 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lof^  ^ks  became. 

14.  For  Albert's  home  he  sought-^her  finger  fur 
Has  pointed  Where  the  father's  mansion  stood. 
Betumiog  from  the  copse  he  soon  was  there ; 

And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  green  wood ; 

Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 

Between  the  man  of  ag^  and  pilgrim  young, 

That  gay  congeniality  of  mood, 

And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  sprung ; 

Full  fluently  oonversed  their  guest  in  England's  tongue. 

15.  Aod  well  oould  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 
Unfold — and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  strain, 
While  he  each  fair  variety  retraced 

I      Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 
Now  happy  Switier's  hills— romantic  Spain- 
Gay  lilied  fields  of  France— or,  more  refined. 
The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign ; 
Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  design'd 
Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

16.  Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws ; 

Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes-— 
Where,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
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The  lama-driyer  on  Perayia's  p9ak. 
Nor  living  Toioe  hot  ItaoUon  mtfrkB  aroatid ; 
But  storks  that  to  the'boundlass  toteii  shriek, 
'Or  wild^aae  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound, 
That  fluotuatea  when  the  storma  of  £1  Dorado  sound. 

17.  Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  still  would  ply 
£aoh  earnest  question,  and  his.  oonyerse  court ; 
But  Gertrude,  as  she  ejred  him,'  knew  not  wh j 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopp'd  her  short 
"  In  England  thou  liast  been — anci,  by  report,. 
An  orphan's  name  (quoth  Albert}  ma/st  have  known. 
Sad  tale  1 — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort — 
One  innocent — one  soldier's  chHd-^alene  * 

Was  spared  and  brought  to  me  who  loved  h|m  as  my  own. 

Id.  Young  Henry  Waldegraye !  three  delightful  jears 
These  very  walls  his  infant  sports  did  see. 
But  most  I  loTed  him  when  his  parting  tears   ' 
Alternately  bedew'd  my  child  and  me  :^ 
His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  wiets  from  thee ;  ^ 

Nor  half  its  grief  his  little  heart  xsould  hold ; 
By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o'er  the  sea ; 
They  tore  him  fh>m  us  when  but  twelve  years  old", 
And  scarcely  for  his.loss  hare  I  been  yet  consoled!" 

19.  His  face  the  wanderer  hid-^ut  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell ; 

^<  And  speak  I  mysterious  stranger  I  (Gertrude  cried) 

It  is !— it  is !— I  knew— I  knew  him  well ! 

'Tis  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  tell  1" 

A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  decllire ; 

But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell ; 

At  once  his  open  arms  embraced  the  pair, 

Fas  never  group  more  blest  in  this  wide  worid  of  care. 

20.  "And  will. ye  pardon  then  (repiied  the  youth) 
Tour  Waldegrave's  feigned  name,  and  false  attire  ? 
I  durst  not  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  in  truth. 

The  very  fortunes  of  your  bouse  inquire ; 
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Lett  one  that  knew  me  might  pome  tidings  dire 
Import,  and  I  my  weakneee  all  betnj ; 
Forhad  I  lest  my  Gertrude  and  my  eire, 
I  meant  but  o'er  yonr  tombs  to  weep  a  day. 
Unknown  I  meant  io  weep,  unknown  to  paae  away. 

21.  But  here  ye-UTe,  ye  bloom — ^ia  each  dean  faoe. 
The  ebanging  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame ; 
For  there,  it  hath  but  ahed  more  reverend  grace, 
And  here,  ef  beauty  perfected  the  frame : 

J^d  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  eame-^ 
Th^  could  not  chaogCc-ye  look  the  rery  way, 
As  when  an  orphan  irs^  to  you  I  came. 
•  And  haye  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray  ? 

Nay,  wherefore  weep  ye,  firiendt,  on  sueh  a  joyouf  day  V* 

22.  «  And  art  thou  her^f  or  is  it  but  a  dream?- 

And  wUt  thou,  WaldegraTC,  wilt  thou,  leaTC  us  more  ?" 

*'  No,  nerer !  thoa  that  yet  dost  loyelier  seem 

Than  au|^t  on  earth-^than  ey'n  thyself  of  yore-^ 

i  will  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore ; 

But  we  shall  cherish  him  with  mutual  arms, 

And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  explore, 

Which  erery  ray  of  young  remembrance  warms. 

While,  thoa  shalt  be  my  own  with  all  thy  truth  aiid  charms  V* 

28.  At  mom,  as  if  beneath  a  ^laxy 

Of  OTcr^arching  groTca  in  blossoms  white, 
Where  all  was  odorous  scent  and  harmony. 
And  gladness  to  the  heart,  nerr/C,  ear,  atid  sight: 
There,  if,  0  gentle  LoTej  I  read  aright 
The  utterance  that  seal'd  thy  sacred  bond, 
'Twas  listening  to  these  accents  of  delight. 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  beyond 
Expression's  power  to  paint,  all  languishingly  fond — 

24.  **  Flower  of  my  life,  so  loTcly  and  so  lone  I 
Whdm  I  would  rather  in  this  desert  meet, 
Scorning,  and  soom'd  by  fortune's  power,  than  own 
Her  pemp  and  splendours  layish'd  at  my  feetl 
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Tom  not  fSrom  me  thy  treath,  more  exquisite 

Than  ddoura  east  on  heaTen's  own  ehrine — to  please — 

GiTO  ma  thj  lote,  than  lozury  more  sweet, 

And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the  breeie, 

When  Coromtodel's  'ships  return  fh>m  Indian  «eaa." 

25.  Then  would  tliat  home  admit  them — happier  hi 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saldon, 
While,  here  and  thertB,  a  solitary  star 
*     Flushed  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul^felt  hour,  full  soon, 
Ineffable,  which  I  may  not  portray ;  '  . 

For  never  did  the  hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  Of  hearts  more  8a6red  swayr 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  yoluptuous  ray. 


:  PART  III. 

1.  0  Levi !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is, the  .empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thon  art  a  god  indeed  divine. 

Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  n»  hours  oonftne,  ' 

The  views,  the  walks,  that  boui^dless  joy  inspire  I 

Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine  I 

Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire. 

Shall  Love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire. 

2.  Three  little  moons  how  short  I  amidst  the  grove 
And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume  1- 

While  8he»  beside  h«r  buskin'd  youth  to  rOve, 
Delights,  in  fancifully  wild  costume, 
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Her  loTely  brow  to  shmle  with  Indian  plume ; 

And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  Test  thej*  fare ; 

But  not  to  chase  the. deer  in  forest  gloom, 

^Tis  but  the/hreath  of  heaven— the  blessed  i 

AM  interohange  of  hearts  unknown,  unseen  to  share. 

8.  What  though  the  sportiTO  dog  oft  rpunci  them  note, 
Or  fkwn,  oi;  wild^bird  bursting  on  the  wing  i 
Yet  who,  in  Love's  own  presence,  would  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring. 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  brilig  ? 
No ! — nor  let  fear  one  littie  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  b J  Gertrude's  haudt  dtill  let  them  sing 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs 
That  ahade  e'vn  now  her  love»  and  witnessed  Srst  her  vows. 

4.  Now  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
Methinks,  conduct  them  to  some  pleasant  ground. 
Where  welcome  hills  sh'ut  out  the  univer^, 
And  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round; 
There,  if  a  pause  delicious  conterse  found, 
'Twas  but  when  o'er  each  heart  the  idea  stole, 
(Perchance  awhile  in  joy's  oblivion  drown' d) 
That  come  what  may,  whHe  life's  glad  pulses  roll, 
Indissolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul. 

6.  And  in  the  v^ne  of  romantic  youth, 
*  'What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow! 
But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below  I 
And  must  I  change  my  song  ?  and  must  I  show, 
.  Sweet  Wyoming!  the  day  when  thou  wert  doom'd, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bowers  Udd  low ! 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  gardeii  bloom'd, 
.  Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  blackening  ashes  gloom'd ! 

6.  Sad  Was  the  year,  by  proud,  oppression  driven, 
Wh^n  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose, 
Not  in  the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of  heaven, 
But  wrapped  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woe^ 
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Amidst  th^  strife  of  firatrioidal  foes ; 
Her  birtk-star  was  the  light  of  bivning  plains;* 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — the  bipod  of  Briti^  Teins— 
And^  famine  tracks  Jher  steps,  and  pestilential  pains. 

7.  Tet,  ere  the  storm  of  detfth  had  raged  remote, 
Or  fliege  imseen  iit  heaven  reflects  its  beams, 
Who  now  each  dreadful  cirokims^hoe  shall  note, 

'   That  .fills  pale  Gertrude's  thonghts;  and  nightly  dreams ! 
Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
PortentoQS  light  I  and  music's  Yoice  is  dumb ; 
Saye- where  the  fife  Its  shrill  rOTeill^  screams, 
Or  midnight  streets  re^e^ho  to  the  drum, 
That  speaks  of  maddening  strife,  and  bloodstained  fields  to  oome. 

8.  It  was  in  truth  a  momentary  pang ; 

Tet  how  ootaprising  myriad  shapes  of  wo^  { 
First  when  in  Gertrude's,  ear  the  summons  rang, 
A  husband  to  the  battle  doom'd  to  go  I 
'<  Nay  meet  not  thou  (she  cried)  thy  kindred. foe  I 
Bi!tt  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand !" 
"Ah,  Gertrude,  thy  beiloted  heart,  I  know. 
Would  feel  like  mine  the  stigmatizing  brand 
Could  I  forsake  the  cause  of  Freedom's  holy  band! 

'  9.  But  shame— but  flight — a  recreant's  name  to  prote, 
To  hide  in  exile  ignominious  fears ; 
Say,  eVn  if  this  I  brook'd,  the  public  love 
Thy  father's  bosom  to  his  home  endears ; 
And  how  could  I  his  few  remaining  years. 
My  Gertrude,  seter  firom  so  dear  a  child  ?" 
Sov  dlty  by  day,  her  boding  h^art  he  cheers : 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled, 
And,  pale,  throu|^  tears  suppress'd,  the  moumftU  beanty  smiled. 

10.  Night  came, — and  in  their  lighted  bower,  full  late, 
The  Joy  of  conyerse  had  endured — when  hark  i 
Abrupt  and  loud,  a  summons  shook  their  ^te ; 
And  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstrep'rous  bark 

*  AUnding  to  the  miaerlet  thai  attenuM  the  American  Rerolntton. 
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A  form  had  rush'd  amidst  them  from  the  dark. 
And  spread  his  arms, — ^and  foil  upon  the  floor : 
Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  retained  the  mark; 
But  desolate  he  look^,  and  famish'd  poor, 
As  ever  shipwrecked  w^tch  lone  left  on  desert  shore. 

11.   Uprisen,  each  Wandering  brow  is  knit  and  aroh'd : 
A  spirit  from  the  djaad  they  deem  him  first: 
To  speak  he  tries ;  bat  qniTering,  pal«i  and  parch' d, 
^rom  lips,  as  by  some  powerless  dream  aoooxied, 
Emotions  aninteiligibl€(  burst ; 
And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim ;  . 
At  length  the  pity-preffer'4  cup  his  thirst 
Had  half  assuaged,  apd  nerred  his  shuddering  limb, 
When  Albert's  hand  he  grasped ; — but  Albert  knew  not  him- 

12. f  "And  hast  thou  then  forgot,  (be  cried  forlorn, 
And  eyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  air,) 
Oh !  bast  thou,  Christian'  chief,  forgot  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachi&*s  Snow ; 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair, 
■\t)'I  ngo  hnth  hnyv'i]  ^no,  and  the  torturing  foe,         ^ 
.  Bring  me  my  boy->-ahd  he  will  his  deliTcrer  know!'* — 

18.   It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Henry  to  his  loved.  Oneyda  flew 
"*  Diess  thee,  my  guide  I"— -but*  backward,  as  he  came, . 
The  chief  his  o)d  bewildered  head  withdrew. 
And  grasi^'d  his  arm,  ajad  look'd  and  look'd  him  through. 
'Twas  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  control — 
The  long,  the  doubtfql  scrutiny  to  view : 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
**  It  is — my  own,''  he  cried,  4nd  clasp'd  him  to  his  soul. 

14.   ^*  Yes !  thou  recall'st  mj  pride  of  years,  for  then 
The  bowstring  jOf  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd  men, 
-  I  bore  the  like  the  quiyer  on  my  badk, 
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Fleet  as  the  whirlwiiid  harries  4m  the  rack ;  - 

Nor  foeman  theiii  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  feared,* 

For  I  was  strong  as  mountain^oataract : 

And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  cheered, 

Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts  appeared  ? 

15.  Then  welcome  be  my  death-song,  and  mj  deatji ! 
Since  X  hare  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced.'*  I 
And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil-worn  breath ;  j 
But  with  affectionate  and  eager  haste 

Was  erery  arm  outstretched  around  their  guest, 

To  welcome  and  to  bless  his  aged  head. 

Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ; 

And  Gertrude^s  lovely  hands,  a  balsam  shed 

On  wounds  with  ferer'd  joy  that  more  profiisely  bled. 

16.  '*  But  this  is  not  a  time."— he  started  up. 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe^enoundng  hand; — 

*<  This  is  na  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup, 

The  Mammoth  comes, — the  foe^ — the  Monster  Brandt,-— 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band ; — 

These  eyes  hsTS  seen  their  blade  and  burning  pine 

Awake  at  once,  and  sil^ce  half  your  land. 

Bed  is  the  cup  they  drink ;  but  not  with  wine ; 

Awake,  and  watch  to-night,  or  see  no  morning  shine  I 

17.  Sooning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth : 
Accursed  Brandt  I  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 

Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth :  ' 

No !  not  the  dog  that  watch'd  my  household  hearth 

Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  pl^ns  I 

All  perish'd !  I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  relaUve  nor  blood  remains, 

Not  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  im  human  yeins  I 

18.  But  go  1  and  rouse  your  warriors ;  fbr,  if  right 
These  old  bewildered  eyes  could  guess,  by  Signs 
Of  striped  and  starred  banners,  on  yon  h^ght 
Of  eastern  cedars,  o'er  the  creek  of  pines— 

•  Ocmgar^  tlM  AoMrioMi  tiger.    It  te  not,' bowsrw,  m  Mr.  OmplMll  voppoied,  a  na- 
tive of  thk  part  of  the  continents 
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Some  fort  embattled  bj  yoiir  country  shines : 

Deep  roiurs  the  InnaTigable  gulf  below 

Its  squared  rock,  and  palisaded  lines. 

Go !  seek  the  light  its  warlike  beacons  show ; 

Whilst  I  in  ambush  wait,  foe  yengeance,  and  the  foe  !*' 

19.  Scarce  had  he  utter'd — #hen  HeaTen's  Terge  extreme 
Reyerberates  the  bo^ib's  descending  star,-*- 

And  sounds  that  mingled -knigh, — and  shout, — and  scream, — 

To  fireeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar,    . 

Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 

Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assaif  d ; 

As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their,  bar  ; — 

While  rapidly  the  marksman's  sho^  preyail'd : —  - 

And  aye,  a^  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wairu. 

20.  Then  look'd  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  overhung 

The  bandit  groups,  in  one  ye.<^uTian  glare ; 

Or  swept,  far  eeen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  nnrung 

Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 

She  faints, — she  falters  not, — the  heroic  fair, — 

As  he  the  sword  and  plume  mi  haste  array'd. 

One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care — 

But  hark  1  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade? 

Jo  J)  joy  I  Colambia's  friends  are  trampling  through  the  shade  I 

21.  Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swan^. 

Far  rung  the  groves  apd  gleam*d  the  midnight  grass, 

With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm ;       ^     ^ 

As  warriors  wheel'd  their  culverins  of  brass, 

Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletie  mass, 

Whom  virtue  fires,  «nd  liberty  combines : 

And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass^ 

His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins — 

And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland  thistle  diines. 

22.  And  in  the  buskin'd  hunters  of  the  deer, 

To  Albert's  home,  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng : — 
Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer. 
Old  Outalissfwoke  his  battle  song. 
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And,  beating  with  his  war-t^lub  cadence  strong, 

Tells  how  his  deep-stnng  indignation  smarts, 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  hoase  in  flames,  ere  long, 

To  whet  Ik  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts, 

And  smile  ayenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 

23s  Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 
Pale  on  his  Tonerable  brow  its  rajs 
Of  martyr-light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  loye]y  child  he  lays, 
And  one  the  uncoyer'd  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  driyen, — 
Unawed;  with  eye  nnstartled  by  the  blaze. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heayen, — 
Prays  thai  the  men  of  blood  tbemselyes  may  be  forgiyeii.  ' 

24.  Short  time  is  now  for  gratulating  speech  ; 
And  yet,  beloyed  Gertnule,  ere  began 

Thy  country's  flighty  yon  distant  towers  to  reach, 

Looked  not  on  thfee  the  rudest  partisan 

Whh  brow  relax*d  to  love  ?     And  murmurs  ran, 

As  round  add  round  their  -willing  ranks  they  drew, 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she 

Kor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  graye  adieu  i 

25.  Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seem'd  the  tower, 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frown'd 
Defiance  on  the  roring  Indian  power. 

Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 

With  embrasure  emboss'd,  and  armour  crown'd, 

And  arrowy  firize,  and  wedged  rayelin, 

WoTe  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 

The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green ; 

Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  scene,-* 

26.  A  scene  of  death  I  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  parilions  glow ; 
And  for  the  bnsiness  of  destruction  done, 

Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow : 
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There,  sad  fpeetatrets  of  her  eoimtrj's  woe ! 
The  loTolj  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  eheek,  and  elasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
On  WaldegraTo's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Endosed,  that  felt  her  he^rt,  and  hnsh'd  its  wild  alarm ! 

27.  Bat  short  ikiki  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  mneh-loTod  scene  adieu ! 
Beneath  the.Tery  shadow  of  the  fort, 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew ; 
Ah  I  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  creUr 
Was  near  7 — jei  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds. 
Gleamed  like  a  batilislt,  from  woods  in  Tiew, 
The  ambush' d  foeman's  eje — his  tolley  speeds. 
And  Albert^^bert  falls  I  the  dear  old  father  bleeds ! 

28.  And  tranced  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd ; 
Tet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  spne, 
Say,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  father's  wound. 
These  drops  7r-0h  God  I  the.  life-blood  is  her  own !  . 
And  filtering,  on  her  WaldegraTc's  bosom  thrown— 

<*  Weep  not,  0  Loto  I" — shiD  cries,  "  to  see  me  bleed — 

Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  surriYor,  thee  alone 

Heayen's  peace  commiserate ;  for  scarce  I  heed 

These  wounds ; — yet  thee  to  leaye  is  death,  ia  death  indeed ! 

29.  Clasp  me  a  little  longier  on  the  brink 

Of  fate !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress; 

And  when  this  heart  hath^ceaaed  io  beat— oh !  think. 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess,    . 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  frieud  to  more  than  human  friendship  just 

Oh  i  by  ih|kt  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs— when  I  am  laid  in  dust! 

80.  Go,  Henry„  go  not  back,  when  I  depart, 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Gi^rthide  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rore 
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With  thee,  ts  with  an  angel,  through  the  groTe 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  loTe. 
And  must  this  parting  be  out  yery  last  ? 
No  I  I  shall  loTQ  thee  atill,  when  death  itself  is  past- 
Si.  Half  could  I  bear,  methhiks,  io  leave  this  earth, — 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth ' 
Of  one  dear  pledge ; — ^but  shall  there  then  be  none. 
In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one. 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ? 
Yet  seems  it,  6ven  while  life's  last  pnlses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  pup  of  death  to  be. 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  1  to  die  beholoQng  thee !" 

82.  Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die  I  and  still  his  hand 
She  pressee  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  afifection  dwelt, 
And  feiatures  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 
Mute,  gazing,  agonizing,  as  he  knelt, —  i-, 

Of  them  that  stood,  encircling  bia  despair, 

He  heard  some  friendly  ^rords ;— but  knew  not  what  they  were. 

I 

88.  For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrives 
A  faithful  band^'  With  solen^  rites  between' 
'Twas  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives. 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touch 'd  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  teariess  eye  amidst  the  crowd  ;— 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  pass'd  each  much-loved  shroud^ 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved  aloud. 

84.  Then  moumAilly  the  parting  btigle  bid 

Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth ; 

l^one  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 

His  face  on  earth  ;— him  watch'd,  in  gloomy  ruth, 
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HU  woodUnd  gmde :  bat  words  h&d  none  $o  soothe 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name ; 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  yonth^ 
He  watch'd  beneath  its  folds,  each  borst  that  came 
ConTnlsiTC,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  Arame ! 

36.  «*  And  I  could  weep ;"— the  Oneyda  cbief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  begun : 

.  **  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son. 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe ! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 

To-morrow  Areouski^s  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe ; 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy  I 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy ! 

86.  But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  giyen 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep, 
The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven  . 
Forbid  not  thee  t«  weep ; — 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 
Nor  will  thy  thihtr^B  spirit  grieve,      , 
To  see  tiiee,  on  the  battle's  eve. 
Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 
Of  her  who  loved  thee  most: 
*  She  was  the  rainbow,  to  tiiy  «ightl 
Thy  SUA— ^y  heav6n-H>f  lost  delight! 

37.  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die ! 

B^t  when  the  bolt  of  de%th  is  hurl'd, 
Ah  I  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 
Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 
Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  ? 
The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers ; 
tJnheard  th^ir  clock  repeats  its  hours  1 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers  I 
And  should  we  thither  roaniy 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread. 
Would  sotind  like  voices  f^m  the  dead  I 
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38.  Or  Bhall  we  oross  yon  mountains  bine, 
Whose  streams  mj  kindred  nation  qaaffM, 
And  by  my  side,  in  batUe  true, 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  ? 
Ah !  there,  in  desolation  cold, 
The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 
Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  bone, 
And  stones  themseWes  to  ruin  grown. 
Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 
l)hen  seek  we  not  their  camp, — for  there^ 
The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair ! 

89.  But  hark  I  the  trump  !^to-morrow  thou 
In  gloi7*s  fires  shalt  dry  thy  teaVs : 
£Y'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears, 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 
The  only  tears  that  oyer  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  deaih-song  of  an  Indian  chief!'' 
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It  is  time  to  leave  this  yast,  this  eternal  region  of  mountain,  coal, 
Bxid poetry,  " Stand  not  upon  the  certoiony  of  going — hui  go"  We 
wilL  The  ilne  Mountain,  running  out  of  Pennsylyania  into  the  sand- 
banks of  Jersey,  ranges  in  a  north-east  course,  and,  from  its  lo% 
summits,  admits  us  into  the  fertile  agricultural  plains  washed  by  the 
Delaware  and  the  Lehigh.  Now,  as  our^ark  isEaston,  there  are 
two  or  three  points  from  which  to  take  aim :  first,  by  stage  coaches 
ffia  Stroudsburg  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap— passing  through  the 
interior  of  Monroe  county,  and  overcoming  several  "  corpulent"  moun- 
tains,— second,  in  coaches  via  Mauch.  Chunk,  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap, 
and  thence  via  Bethlehem,  etc. ;  and  Ihird,  by  coal  boats,  on  the  "  rag- 
ing canawl ;"  or,  (fourth)  by  foot,  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
bushes;  and  this,  after  all,  is  as  quick  and  pleasant  a  way  as  any. 

We  prefer  the  route  first  mentioned,  because  it  feiasts  ^e  eye  with 
the  wildest  and  moat  gorgeous  scenery  which  the  sun  ever  blazed 
upon.  The  northern  part  of  Monroe  and  the  a4jpining  portions  of 
Luzerne  and  Pike  counties,  watered  by  the  numerous  sources  of  the 
Lehigh,  comprise  a  vast  and  almost  inexhaustible  region  of  timber,  ' 
which,  in  times  past,  from  its  wild,  dismal,  and  solitary  aspect,  was 
ctiUed  the  "  Shades  of  Death.''  During  the  bloody  conflictsin  Wyo- 
ming valley,  i^e  setUers,  on  several  occasions,  fled  through  these  dark 
and  gloomy  shades,  into  the  interior  of  Monroe,  or  to  the  Delaware 
river,  as  far  down  as  Easton.  But  the  Delaware  Water  Gap— who 
has  not  heard  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  7 — almost  as  terrible,  in  its 
savage  grandeur,  as  Niagara  itself.  The  Delaware  Water  Gap,  then, 
lies  in  our  course,  and  a  view  of  it  is  alone  worth  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles.  The  late  Col.  Stone,  who  had  an  eye  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  published,  «ome  years  ago,  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  this  remarkable  phenomenon^  as  viewed  by  moonlight  **  At 
length,"  says  he,  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  •'  we  en- 
tered the  gorge  of  the  mountains — ^the  road  winding  along  the  base 
beneath  their  frowning  peaks,  narrow,  and  often  upon  the  very  vergeof  a 
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golf,  rendered  more  appaling  by  the  dimness  Of  the  lights  and  our 
ignorance  of  the  depth*  Now  and  then  a  mass  of  the  moon's  light 
was  thrown  tiiroagh  a  notch,  but  only  by  its  "pale  reflex'^  to  disclose 
the  roc^Ly  and  vertical  surface  of  a  precipice  beetling  over  the  dark, 
still  waters  below.  Our  little  party  were  silent,  almost  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  respiration ;  and  the  whole  chasm — save  the  creaking  and 
jostling  of  the  coach — ad  still  as  the  inmost  apartment  of  the  great 
pyramid.  The  distance  of  the  pass  to  the  hotel,  which  stands  upon 
a  subdued  though  jutting  promontory  near  its  northern  entrance,  is 
only  two  miles  f  but  we  were  at  least  an  hour  in  overc(uning  it,  and 
ihe  time  seemed  two.  It  was  a  sceneiof  thrilling  interest  and  gloomy 
grandeur..  We  would  not  again  encounter  the  pass  in  the  night  for  a 
small  sum ; — ^we  would  not  be  deprived  of  its  recollection,  f(a  a  much 
larger  one.  We  had  only  been  able  to  survey  the  outUnes  pf  the 
mountains,  cleft  in  the  mighly  ccmvulsion  which  opened  a  «inuous 
course  to  the  river  between  them,  while  the  spiked  rocks  hanging 
upon  their  sides,  and  the  irregularities  of  their  conformation,  h^  re* 
mained  comparatively  undistinguishable. '  In  the  morning,  before  yet 
ti&e  sun  had  ^ded  their  tops,  the  whole  mou^Uun  structure  of  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  firom  above,  was  distinctly  in  view,  gloomy  from 
the  yet  uuretreating  shade,  disclosing  all  the  irregularities  incident 
to  the  freshnidss  of  nature,  and  wild  and  grand  bey(Axd  description. 
The  mountains,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  western  shore,  were  clothed 
inH^  wood  to  their  summits.  Low  in  the  gulf,  at  their  base,  in  perfect 
repose,  a  cloud  of  milk-white  yapor  was  yet  sleeping  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  river.  In  a  half  an  hour,  with  a  change  in  tiie  atmosphere, 
the  vapor  began  to  ascend,  and  a  gentle  current  of  air  wafted  it, 
as  by  the  sweet  soft  breathing  of  Mom  herself,  without  breaking  the 
sheet,  to  the  western  side  of  the  river.  There,  for  a  time^  it  hung  in 
angel  whiteness,  like  a  sone  of  silver  belting  the  wild  mountain.  Be- 
low, to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  the  mountuns  were  yet  clothed  in  so- 
lemn shadow,  while,  in  bright  and  glorious  o(mtrastr-the  sun  having 
begun  to  climb  the  sky  in  good  eatmest — ^eir  proud  crests  were  glit- 
tering as  with  the  radiant  flame  of  molten  gold.  Climbing  a  hill  at  the 
west  of  the  hotel,  and  looking  into  the  chasm  to  the  south,  we  had  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  winding  of  the  river  to  the  seoond  bend, 
where  its  deep  narrow  stream  waiB  apparently  brought  to  a  dead  stop, 
by  the  naked  rocky  buttress  of  the  mountain  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
Bnt  the  best  position  for  surveying  the  entire  pass,  and  enjoying  its 
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sublimity  .to  the  full,  is  from  a  smdl  boat  paddled  leisurely  through 
the  whole  pass,  a  distance  of  some  two  miles.  The  maps  furnish  bo 
just  idea  of  the  course  of  the  river  through  the  gap ;  the  actual  course 
resembling  the  sharp  curratures  of  an  angry  serpent — or  rather,  pei^ 
haps,  this  sec^on  of  the  river  would  be  best  delin^ted  by  a  line  like 
the  letter  S.  The  general  height  of  the  mountains  at  this  point  is 
about  sixteen  hundred  feet.  They  are  all  very  precipitous;  and 
while  sailing  along  their  bases  in  a  skiff,  their  dreadftll  summits  seem 
actually  to  hang  beetling  Qvcr  the  head.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  Jersey  mountains — ^the  surfaces  of  which^  next  the  river,  are 
oilen  of  bare  rock,  lying  in  regular  blocks,  in  long  ranges,  as  even  as 
though  hewn,  and  laid  in  stratification  like  stupendous  masonry — 
"the  masonry  of  God." 

As  a  general  thing  the  gaps  in  our  mountain  elevatious  may  be  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  rivers  and  streams  which  usually  pass 
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through  them.  The  namerous  gaps  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  and  those 
through  which  the  Juniata,  the  Lehigh,  the  Conemaugh,  and  other 
streams  pass,  have  all,  no  doubt,  been  occasioned  bj  the  aQ^on  of  the 
water  itself;  but  there  are  exceptions,  of  which  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  is  a  striking  example.  Here  the  mountains  attain  more  than  their 
usual  elevation,  which  would  indicate  an  upheaval,  and  consequent 
fissure  or  fracture  of  the  layers — previous  to  which  the  water  was 
held  back,  in  one  broad  lake.  As  soon  as  this  fracture  occurred,  the 
accumulated  water  found  ^  passage,  and  gradually  wore  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  in  the  manner  already  described.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable,  that  the  gap  for  along  time  was  periodically  im- 
peded. Thus,  in  the  winter,  it  might  have  been  cloled  by  ice,  which, 
throwing  back  the  water,  finally  broke  loose,  and,  with  tremendous 
force,  the  ice  and  water,  charged  with  rocks  and  sand,  were  dashed 
against  the  rocky  walls  of  the  pass^hence  its  gradually  wearing 
down  into  the  appearance  it  now  presents.  Human  ingenuity  or  phi- 
losophy may  account  fpr  these  things  as  best  they  know  how,  the 
great  &ct  is  >stjll  unaffected — that  Gbd  does  everything.  We  are  told 
in  his  revelations,  that  ^  He  putteth  forth  his  hand  up^n  tho  rock ;  he 
overtumeth  the  mountains  by  the  roots.  He  cutteth  out  rivers  among 
the  rocks,  and  his  eye  ^eeth  ev^ry  precious  thing.'^ 

After  leaving  tho  Water  Qap,  wb  enter  the  county  of  Northaippton, 
erected  in  1752,  and  which  originally  embraced  the  present  counties 
of  Wayne,  Lehigh,  Pike,  Monroe,  and  Carbon.  Previous  to  that 
year,  all  the  territory  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  the  Delaware,  was  included  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  one 
of  the  first  counties  established  under  the  provincial  charter. 

One  of  the  most  unique  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  this  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  genei:ally 
purchased  from  the  Indians  >  or  rather,  the  manner  in  which  the  sur^ 
veya  were  effected.  Little  was  known  of  the  interior  topography  of 
the  State,  and  the  boundaries  were  usually  determined  by  the  courses 
of  the  rivers,  and  streams,  and  headlands — thQ  surveys  consisting  of 
journeys  on  foot,  from  point  to  point  Thus,  for  example,  A  wished 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna ;  he  would  say  to  the 
Indians,  '*  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  all  the  land  two  days'  walk 
along  the  river,  and  one  day's  walk  from  the  river.^'  Agreed.  The 
walk  would  be  made,  and  the  boundaries  defined ;  and  this  simple 
process  usually  settled  the  transfer  of  the  land.    It  was  upon  these 
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simple  principles  that  most  of  the  land  south  and  east  of  the  Blae 
Mountain  was  secured  by  the  proprietary  government,  and  generally 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "  high  contracting  powers/^ 

An  informal  purchase,  bas^  upon  this  kind  of  surrey,  was  made 
from  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  1686,  of  all  that  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vahia  lying  south-east  of  th^  Blue  Mountain,  and  between  the  Lehigh 
and  the  Delaware.  The  odginal  deed,  however,  had  subsequently 
been  lost,  and  a  copy  only  remained.  By  it  the  whites  claimed  land 
extending  to  ihe  Indian  settlements  i^  the  vicinity  of  and  beyond  that 
mountain.  A  new  survey  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers. in  the  province,  to 
run  the  boundaries.  By  agreement,  the  governor  was  to  select  three 
white  persons,  and  ti^e  Indians  a  like  number  of  their  own  nation. 
The  names  of  the  whites  were  Edward  Marshall,  James  Yeates,  and 
Solomon  Jennings.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1737,  the  walkers 
met  before  sunrise,  at  an  old  chesnut  tree  below  Wrightstown  meet< 
ing-house,  in  the  upper  part  of  Bucks  County,  together  wHh  a  great 
number  of  spectators.  The  walkers  all  stood  with  one  hand  against 
the  tree  until  the  sun  arose,  and  theil  statted.  In  ^bout  two  and  a 
half  hours  they  arrived  at  Red  Hill,  in  Bedminster,'  where  Jennings 
and  two  of  the  Indians  gave  out  The  other  Indian,  Combush,  con- 
tinued with  them  near  to  where  the  road  forks  at  Easton,  and  where 
he  laid  down  a  short  time  to  rest ;  but  on  getting  up,  he  was  unable 
to  proceed  farther.  Marshall  and  Teates  proceeded  on,  and  arrived, 
about  sundown^  on  ^e  north  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain.  They 
started  again  the  next  morning,  at  suni^e.  While  crossing  a  stream 
of  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Yeates  became  faint,  and  felL 
Marshall  turned  back,  and  supported  him  until  others  came  to  his 
relief,  and  then  |ie  continued  to  walk  alone,  arriving  about  noon  on 
a  spur  of  the  Broad  Mountain;  which  was  about  sixty-eight  miles 
from  the  place  of  starting.  This  **  walk''  was  performed  from  "  sun- 
rise to  the  setting  thereof  without  stopping — ^provisions  and  refresh- 
ments having  been  provided  along  the  line  marked  for  them  to  walk 
by,  tp  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mountain;  while^  others  also  attended  them 
on  horseback,  by  relays,  with  liquors  of  various  kinds.  When  they 
reached  the  Blue  JMountain,  they  found  a  large  number  of  Indians 
collected,  who  confidently  expected  that  the  walk  would  end  there;  and 
when,  to  their  surprise,  they  ascertained  that  it  was  to  extend  half  a 
day  farther^  they  became  very  indignant,  and  declared  that  they  had 
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been  deceived  and  cheated  1  Fenn,  they  said,  had  got  all  their  good 
2aiui— leaving  them  nothing  bat  the  poor  land.  An  old  Indian,  com- 
menting on  the  walk,  exclaimed :  "No  sit  down  to  smoke — ^no  stop-^ 
no  shoot  a  sqairrel ;^bat  lun,  lun,  lun  aU  day  long!** 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  purchase,  based  upon  such  a  suryej* 
should  hav&  be^  resisted  bj  the  Indians.  They  for  many  years  re- 
fused to  give  up  their  lands,  and  were  only  dispossessed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  the  Delawares  owed  obedience. 
The  proprietary  government  having  invoked  their  interposition,  a  coun- 
cil was  called^  when  the  celebrated  Canassatego  rebuk^  the  Delawares 
in  the  strongest  terms,  :first  for  having  dared  to  make  a  sale  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and  secondly,  after  having 
foolishly  made  it,  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
He  ordered  them  to  surrender  the  lands  at  once  to  the  whites,  and  to 
remove  themselves  to  other  quarters.  Thia  order  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  so  ended  the  transaction, — oivb  of  the  most  curious, 
as  it  probably  is  the  least  creditable  of  any  in  our  historical  records. 
The  Indians,  however,  in  subsequent  treaties  w>th  the  whites,  obtained 
some  additional  compensation  in  view  of  this  affiiir. 

The  borough  of  Easton  is  the  county-seat  of  Northamptoit.  It  is 
situated  at  the  conflu^ce  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  in  the 
bosom  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State.  It  is 
a  beautiful  town,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  in  the  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity. Although  one  of  the  oldest  aettiements  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
tiie  scene  of  many  interesting  and  important  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
its  population,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  was  limited  to  from  two 
to  five  thousand.  It  now  numbers  at  least  ten  thousand  souls,  with  a 
prospect  of  doubling  this  by  the  time  the  next  census  is  taken.  The 
oounly  of  Lehigh  a<]yoins  that  of  Northampton  on  the  west,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  its  produce  finds  4m  outlet  through  Easton  by  means 
of  the  Lehigh  navigation.  The  Morris  Canal  to  New  York,  and  tbe 
Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  to  Philadelphia,  both 
connect  tiie  Lehigh  navigation  at  Easton.  The  coal  trade  alone  Will 
soon  work  all  these  improvements  to  their  AiU  capacity,  rendering 
their  enlargement  a  work  of  necessity.  But  as  railroads  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day,  Easton  will  soon  be  surrounded  with  iron  links, 
connecting  that  borough  with  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad,  just  completed,  already  connects  this  place 
with  New  Tork*  and,  it  will  n6t  be  long  before  thot  road  is  prolonged, 
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under  another  charter,  to  Manch  Chunk  and  Tamaqua,  where,  con- 
necting with  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  or  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Railroad,  (both  finished,  and  for  several  years  in  successful  operation,) 
a  connection  with  the  Qreat  Autocrat  of  Railroads  is  effected,  viz.  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  Here  a  further  connection  will 
be  effected  with  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  now  being 
built  with  activity^  (some  thirty  miles  or  more  being  already  finished) 
which  giyes  a  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroi&d  to 
Pittsburg,  and  thence  severed  thousand  tniies  of  Railroad  communica- 
tion is  opened,  penetrating  every  quarter  of  "the  westeili  continent 
Besides  all  this,  the  Baston,  and  Tamaqua  Railroad  will  shire  with 
the  Reading  Railroad  the  trade  of  the  gigantic  Sunbury  and  Erie 
Railroad,  .now  being  prosecuted  with  a  stamina  and  spirit  worthy  of 
the  enterprize,  and  worthy  the  tremendous  region  it  is  to  develop.  A 
certain  amount  of  business  in  coal  transportation  may  also  be  done 
on  tills  road,  at  least  as  far  as  Easton,  to  which  point  there  is  a  grad- 
ual descent  from  the  coal  mines; — ^but  beyond  this  place  the  coal 
could  not  be  transported  profitably  by  Railway.  A  Railway  commu- 
nication is  also  proposed  with  Philadelphia,  and  several  routes  are 
mentiofiQd.  Probably  the  most  direct  and  proper  route  would  be 
from  PottAtown,  on  the  Reading  Railroad,^— proceeding  thence  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  possible,  along  the  boundary  line  of  Montgomery 
and  Berks,  to  All^ntown,  in  Lehigh  county,  thence  following  the 
valley  of  the  Lehigh  to  Easton.  This  is  the  sTuniest  route,  and  is 
no  doubt  equally  as  practicable  as  any  of  the  numerous  others  pro- 
posed. 

The  population  of  Easton  is  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent. 
The  private  buildings  are  generally  of  a  very  substan'tial  and  perma- 
nent character,  but  plain  and  unpretending.  Like  most  other  old 
Pennsylvoaiia  boroughs,  the  court  house  stands  in  a  square,  in  the 
centre,  from  which  four  leading  streets  radiate,  which  are  intersected 
by  other  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  The  court  house  is  a  very 
ancient  building,  though  it  is  fitted  up  so  neatly  that  few  would  sus- 
pect it.  A  very  impo9ing  building  is  situated  on  i^  eminence  in  the 
north,  which  overlooks  the  town,  the  rivers,  and  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  for  many  miles.  This  is  Lafayette  College,  which  was 
established  a  few  years  ago,  through  the  exertions  and  liberality  of 
the  citisens,  on  the  manual-labor  system.  The  institution  went  into 
operation  in  1834,  and  has  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  ever 
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sinoe.  The  course  of  stodiee  embraoee  tiie  usqal  rootine  of  a  collegiate 
eduoatioii.  Eaeton  is  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Broadhead, 
one  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  from  this  State ;  tiie  Hon.  James  M. 
Porter*  fbrmerlj  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  several  others,  no  less 
esteemed  for  their  talents  and  usefnlnjBSs  as  citizens.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water,  conyejed  in  pipes,  from  a  spring  situated  but  a 
short  distance  from  it    It  is  also  lighted  with  gas. 

Easton  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron  works,  and  other  manufactures. 
The  soil  of  Northampton  is  abundantly  supplied  with  iron-ore,  of 
various  qualities,  as  well  as  limestone  and  riates.  With  the  coal  beds 
of  the  Lehigh  within  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous agricultural  district  surrounding,  Easton  has  every  advan- 
ta^  for  the  prosecution  of  an.enormous  manufacturing  business. 

There  are  in  operation  on  £he  Lehigh,  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Easton,  several  anthracite  furnaces,  {among  the  first  ever  put  in 
blast  in  this  country,)  bb  well  as  cotton  factories,  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  and  flour  and  saw  mills,  supporting  a  population  of 
probably  over  one  thousand,  entirely  distinct  from  the  main  town. 

Ths  schools  at  Litis  ware  e^tabllshsd,  some  forty  years  ago,  under  tbe  foUow- 
ii»g  peeoliar  and  interestiiig  oirenmstaaoes :  A  gentlennfui  ^m  Baliunore,  ae- 
oompaaied  by  his  son,  (a  lad  of  some  eight  years,)  was  stroUing  throngh  the 
village,  and  was  exeeedlDgly  pleased  with  its  neat,  orderly,  and  genteel  appear- 
aaee.  He  enconntered  a  yonng  man,  sitting  in  front  of  his  house,  who  had  his 
arm  suspended  in  a  string,  in  eonseqnenee  of  some  iojury  it  had  received. — 
8ome  inquiries  fh>m  the  stranger,  touching  the  place,  led  to  a  conversation, 
during  wlkioh  he  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  his  boy,  to  be  taken  care  of  and 
educated.  The  villager  was  perfeoUy  willing  to  tak»  the  boy,  but  as  to  edmeat- 
tng  him,  it  was  out  of  his  power— he  eonld  barely  read  and  write  himieUl  Ko 
matter,  the  stranger  transferred  his  son  to  him,  and  the  villager  commenoed, 
first,  to  instruct  himself,  and  second,  to  "  pour  the  flresh  instruction  **  on  the 
ndnd  of  the  lad.  For  this  service,  the  stranger  miade  liberal  compensation, 
which  was  soon  after  materially  Increased  by  the  accession  of  other  lads  tnm 
abroad.  A  few  yean  flew  around,  and  the  number  of  students  became  consider- 
able— a  year  or  two  more  the  large  and  spacious  buildiags,  now  eomprising  the 
gills'  and  bays'  seminaries,  were  eommeneed,  and  firom  that  time  to  the  preaent 
they  have  been  annually  overflowing  with  students  fh>m  all  quarten.  The 
principal  of  the  Schools  now,  was  the  individual  with  the  injured  arm,  and  his 
career  of  learnings  and  his  entire  success,  has  been  as  extraordinaiy  as,  at  the 
outset,  it  was  fortuitons.  He  is  now  not  only  rich,  but  is,  withal,  one  of  the 
moft  intelligent,  practical,  and  ezemplaiy  men  in  the  world. 
20  20 
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After  the  improyements  now  going  forward  shaU  have  been  completed, 
tibe  extent  and  number  of  theso  establishments  will  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  interior  gantry  will  )m  correspondingly  bene- 
fited by  the  local  market  i^ns  created. 

The  population  6f  Northampton  and  Lehigh  counties  is  principally 
composed  of  Germans,  ^  large  pordon  of  whom,  unlike  the  same  class 
in  other  sections  of  the  State,  are  highly  educated  and  accomplished. 
The  towns  Of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  as  weU  as  o&er  settlements 
of  the  Morayians  in  this  quarter,  afford  striking  examples  of  the  in- 
dustry, virtue,  and  inteUigence  of  the  people.  Bethlehem  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  this  peculiar  class  of  Christians  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Lehi^  river,  a  few  mile«  from  Easton,  and  about 
half-way  betweenthat  plac^  and  AUentown.  The  town  is  well  known, 
far  and  wide;  in  connection  witb  its  boarding-schools,  which  have 
been  conducted  with  unparalleled  success  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  who  received  ^eir  education  in  the  schools 
of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Litiz,  in  Lancaster  county,  (a  town  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  fbrmer,  and  like 'it,  inhabited  exduslvely  by  Moravians.) 
The  substantial  and  elegant  aspect  of  this  place  intariably  elicits  the 
praise  of  travellers,  and  it  is  therefore  much  frequented  by  strangers 
during  the  summer.  The  religious  and  social  principles  upon  which 
the  community  is  organized,  are  peculiar  to  the  Moravians ;  though, 
in  some  respects,  they  are  similar  to  the  doctrines  of  the  modem  school 
of  reformers  and  socialists.    All  the  real  estate  of  the  town  is  the 

Origrv  akd'  History  of  tbb  Moravurs. — ^In  the  ninth  oentniy  a  sister  of 
the  king  of  Bulgaria,  b^ing  carried  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  beoame  a 
Christian,  find,  through  her  nkeans,  on  her  return  to  her  naAive  laadl,  a  Ckris> 
tian  Church  was  established  in  her  country,  of  which  the  king  of  Moravia  and 
the  duke  of  Bohemia  were  members.  A  part  of  these  churches  were  afterwards 
forced  into  the  Boman  Church,  but  a  select  few  still  reftised  to  be  mei:ged  in  it. 
This  little  remnant,  adhering  to  the  pare  and  simple  dootrihes  of  the  primitive 
church,  suffered  a  variety  of  persecutions  for  several  centuries,  but  wertr  at 
length  permitted  to  live  in  a  wasted  province  on  the  borders  of  Moaavia.  Here 
they  established  a  church  in  1467,  on  what  they  deemed  the  rale  and  law  of 
Christ,  calling  themselves  at  first  **  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ,"  and  finally, 
''  United  Brethren,"  (As  there  are  other  denominations  styling  themselves 
United  Brethren,  they  are  now  usually  called  Morainane,)  They  were  a  regu- 
lar, sound,  and  evangelical  ohnreh  more  than  a  oentuy  befbre  the  reformation 
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oonunon  property  of  the  society,  who  lease  it  onlj  to  members  of 
their  own  faith.    An  outsider,  therefore,  cannot  hope  to  live  amongst 

of  Muiiii  Luther;  and  were  in  intimate  oommnnion  with  the  Waldensesy  who 
had  been  preeenred  nneorrapted  from  the  daye  of  the  Apottlee.  The  cele- 
brated missionary;  Count  Zincendorf,  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  Morarian  Choroh,  as  many  have  supposed ;,  but  was 
merely  the  protector  of  some  of  the  members  when  driven  from  their  native 
land.  They  were  allowed  to  settle  in  his  village  of  Bethelsdorf.  He  assisted 
■them  to  re^rganiae  their  ehurch,  and  after  fruitless  attempt*  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  Luthenn  Church,  he  became  himself  a  convert  to  their  doctrines,  and 
subsequently  their  leader'  and  guardian,  especially  in  temporal  affairs.  When, 
in  1734,  the  Blector  of  Saxony  expelled  the  TTnited  Brethren  and  the  followers 
of  Schw^ckileld  from  his  dominions,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  the  Count's 
village,  situated  in  Upper  Lusatia,  resolved  to  embark  for  America,  to  settle  in 
deorgia,  and  the  Count  undertook  to  procure  them  free  passage  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Georgia  Colony,  in  London.  They  arrived  and  established  missions 
in  Georgia;  but, refusing  to  take  up  arms  in  defsnee  of  the  Colony,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave,  and  immediately  sought  an  asyluhi  in  the  peaceable  domain  of 
'William  Penn,  about  the  year  1789  or  1740.  They  soon  after  obtained  permis- 
sion fk-om  the  Six  Kfeitions  to  establish  their  missions,  and  aeoordia^y  com- 
pleted the  holdings  at  Kasareth,  previously  commenced  by  the  Rev.  George 
Whitfield,  the  celebrated  missionary.  At  the  dose  of  1741,  they  were  joined 
by  Count  Zinf  endorf^  who,  in  the  ensuing  year,  visits  Bethlehem.  He  subse- 
quently made  numerous  missionary  tours  among  the  Indians,  some  incidents 
of  which  We  have  already  referred  to*  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1738.  From 
this  date  Bethlehem  and  Kasareth  eontinned  to  prosper — new  brethren  came 
from  other  stations  to  labor  here,  and  many  believing  Indians  were  baptised — 
among  others,  the  celebrated  orator^  Teedguscung,  who,  however,  some  four 
years  after,  '*fell  frqm  grace."  Bethlehem  became  the  central  and  controlling 
station,  firom  which  the  Bi^ethren  took  their  instructions  from  the  elders,  on 
their  departure,  firom  time  to  time,  foir  the  diiferent  oncosts  of  the  mission,  on 
the  Upper  Lehigh,  the  Susquehanna,  and  finally  into  the  distant  wilds  of  the 
Juniata  and  the  Alleghany  Mountuns,  as  well  as  the  inhospitable  regions  of- 
the  Ohio.  Little  villages  of  Christian  Indians ;  huts  of  Grace;  huts  of  Peace ; 
huts  of  Mercy,  were  organised,  and  strewn  along  the  paths  of  the  wilderness  at 
various  pointy  under  the  society's  regulations,  where  the  converts  might  grow 
in  grace,  unmolested  by  the  heathenish  rites  and  revels  of  their  untamed  breth- 
ren. Such  is  a  brief  aooount  of  this  society^  firom  its  origin  to  its  establishment 
on  the  American  continent  Many  of  the  missionary  posts  originally  scattered 
over  the  country  have  since  been  oon verted  id  to  smiling,  populous,  and  perma- 
nent villages  and  towns — fountains  of  intelligence,  industry,  and  Christianity, 
of  which  Bethlehem  and  Nasareth,  in  Northampton,  and  Litis,  in  Lancaster 
county,  are  Ms  examples. 
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them  without  express  license  from  the  town  fathers.  £yery  nftdve 
of  the  place  becomes  a  subscriber  to  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  the 
society,  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  at  pleasure  on  his  leaving 
the  town.  Every  one  iji'a  mechanic,  knerchant,  scholar,  or  artisan  of 
some  sort,  and  pursues  his  business  on  his  own  independent  account 
The  society  saves  him  from  undue  competition.  It  will  not  allow  a 
shoemaker,  for  instance,  to  set  up  business  in  ijie  town,  (even  though 
he  belong  to  the  congregation,)  if  there  should  be  any  probability  of 
his  seriously  competing  with  another,  previously  established.  The 
idea  is  to  give  eveiy  one  a  deceut  and  paying  support,  and  not  offiafr 
a  premiun^  for  competition — (which  is  only  another  name  for  lying 
and  eA«a^n^}— which  nUmy  individuals  erroneously  suppose  to  be  the 
'  "  liffe  of  business."  It  may  be  the  life  of  |7ro^e»«— but  it  generally 
proves  the  death  of  business,  legitimately  and  honest^  conducted. 

The  Moravians  entertain  some  peculiar  notions,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  in  relation  to  marriages.  They  believe  that  all  matches 
are  made  in  HeaveU.  This  may,  indeed,  be  true ;  but  it  cannot  be 
disguised,  we  think,  that  many  are  effected  through  the  kind  offices 
of  aunts  Mid  mothers,  not  to  mention  the  more  weighty  influence  of  a 
well-filled  piuse.  Believing,  as  they  do»  they  do  awaiy  with  all  the 
preliminaries  of  courting ; — wi^  them,  there  lure  no  glowing  promises 
or  devout  pledges ;  no  swearing  by  "yonder  moon ;"  no  explanations 
or  reconciliations — no,  none  of  these.  The  whole  thing  is  done  in  a 
plain  business  way*  A  register  is  kept  by  tiie  society  of  all  mar- 
riageable persons  of  both  sexes ;  and  whenever  a  candidate  for  matri- 
mony pi^esents  himself,  a  number  of  ballots,  containing  the  names  of 
all  unmarried  females,  is  placed  in  a  box,  Arom  which  the  trembHng 
man  is  allowed  to  draw.  If  he  happens  to  draw  the  name  desired, 
and  she  accepts,  it  is  all  right ; — ^but  if  either  refuse  to  '*  solemnize,'' 
the  objecting  party  is  thrown  off  the  register  for  a  term  of  years, 
when  the  experiment  may  agun  be  tried  I  This  is  a  curious  business, 
and  from  it  probably  arose  tiie  remark,  "  marriage  is  nothing  but  a 
lottery.''  To  suppose  that  Heaven  approves  what  our  laws  expressly 
prohibit  is,  we  think,  paying  our  legislators  a  poor  compliment.  It 
is  to  be  supposed,  howevei*,  that  this  delicate  business  is  managed  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner  to  the  contracting  parties—that  tiliere  is, 
at  least,  fair  play  in  drawing  forth  the  ballots ! 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  all  Moravian  villages  is  the  Bro- 
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thers'  house,  and  the  Sisters'  hoase,  where  those  who  prefer  a  life  of 
"  single-blessedness''  may  earn  their  own  support,  and  "  greatly  inde- 
pendent liye."  Whether  these  houses  are  filled  altogether  by  cAotce, 
or  by  those  who  failed  in  the  matrimonial  wheel,  is  a  matter  which 
probably  allows  margin  for  reflection  and  discussion.  Here  endeth 
Partn. 
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f|lilaitU]iliia  to  :]^it.t2iisrg. 

No  more  we  aing,  as  they  saqg  of  old. 

To  the  tones  of  the  Inte  and  Ijre, 
For  lo  I  we  lire  in  an  Iron  Age — 

In  the  age  of  Steam  and  Fire ! 
The  world  is  too  busy  for  dreaming, 

And  hath  grown  too  wise  for  War : 
•  So,  to-day,  for  the  glory  of  Scienee, 

Let  ns  sing  of  the  BaHtoay  Car  ! 
The  golden  Chariots  of  ancient  Kings 

Would  dassle  the  wondering  eye, 
And  the  heads  of  a  million  slaves  might  bow 

As  the  glittering  toy  rolled  by; 
Bat  this  is  the  Car  of  the  People^ 

And  before  it  shall  bow  all  Kings  :— 
Be  they  warned  when  they  hear  the  shrieking 

Of  the  Dragon  wiUi  Iron  Wings ! 

AND  I  have  a  long  journey  be- 
fore us— three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  miles  I  But  we  have 
an  iron  horse,  and  his  fiery 
breath  never  fails.  The  first 
mile  of  our  journey  is  confined 
to  the  widest  street  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  a  railroad  con- 
structed at  its  expense.  Messrs. 
BinglMun  &  Dock,  forwarding 
merchants,  having  leased  the 
railroad  belonging  to  the  State, 
have  erected  a  handsome  depot 
at  the  comer  of  Schuylkill  5th 

and  Market  sts.    Passengers  for  Columbia,  ^.,  take  the  cars  here. 

We  next  pass  the  City  Gas  Works,  situated  ou  the  SohuylkiU.  They 
2  (13) 
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PHILADELPHIA   AHD   COLUMBIA  RAILROAD  DEPOT- 

are  tho  most  complete  in  their  structure  and  arrangem<5nt  of  any  simi- 
lar establishment  in  the  country.  They  were  commenced  in  1835, 
with  some  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  in  an 
economical  view.  The  ehtii'e  area  now  occupied  by  the  works  is 
nearly  eight  acres,  with  a  front  on  the  Schuylkill  of  800  feet  A  high 
standard  of  illuminating  quality  of  gas  has  been  adopted,  by  the  use 
of  the  proper  varieties  of  coal,  and  the  admixture  of  resin  when  they 
fall  below  the  prescribed  standard.  The  fat  bituminous  coalsof  our 
own  State  are  principally  used,  with  some  stMnples  of  pure  Cannel 
coal,  somp  of  it  imported  and  some  obtained  from  the  extensive  beds 
of  Virginia,  as  well  as  those  lately  diiscovered  in  our  own  State^  which, 
.  it  seems,  has  almost  every  variety  of  coal  known  anywhore  on  the 
globe.  The  standard  quality  of  the  g^s  is  that  of  twenty  candle  light 
*— in  other  T^ords,  the  light  of  an  argand  burner,  consuming  four  feet 
of  gas  per  hour,  is  equal  to  that  of  twenty  sperm  candles,  moulded  six 
to  the  pound.  This  high  quality  is  attained  by  the  use  of  our  own 
coals  alone,  ^thout  the  addition  of  resin  or  any- other  bituminous 
matter.  After  the  bitumen  is  extracted  from  the  coal,  the  coke  is 
sold.  The  quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  the  city  proper  (exdasive  of 
the  adjoining  districts,  two  of  which  have  extensive  gas  works  of  their 
own,)  for  the  year  1851,  was  over  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions 
of  cubic  feet.  The  maximum  production  of  the  works  is  about  887,000 
cubic  feet  every  twex^ty-foor  boors— or,  sonverted  into  gallons,  some- 
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thing  over  seven  and  a  half  million^,  Turhich  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  water  daily  consumed  during  the  summer  season. 

The  extent  of  main-pipes  laid  down  is  e^ual  to  ninety-five  miles. 
The  number  of  meters  is  nearly  ten  thousahd^  and  the  whole  number 
of  customers  about  the  same — employing  a  total  number  of  Hghis  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  ezclusive  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  in  the  streets,  squares,  and  market-houses  of  the  city.  The 
total  length  of  the  pipes  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 
A  larger  gas  establishment  is  now  about  being  erected  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  present  works,  to  whioti  these  will  be  transferred,  as 
their  productive  capacity  is  too  small  to  supply  the  increasing  demand 
of  the  city,  which  exclaims  with  Goethe,  "  Light — more  light  I*'  The 
ilew  works  will  be  erected  at  Point  Breeze,  on  ihe  Schuylkill,  and  will 
embrace  an  area  of  some  seventy  acres. 


rmyM 


MARKKT  STRUT  BRIt>OE« 


A  few  yards  from  the  gas  works  we  pass  over  the  Market  Street 
Bridge,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  struotores  in  the 
United  States.  One  side  of.  it  is  appi^priated  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Railroad,  and  has  a  double  track  laid  down  upon  it    All  the 
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freight  and  ptUMengei^lurs  pasting  over  the  railroad,  are  hauled  to  and 
from  the  city  by  horses,  for  ichich  purpose  a  large  number  are  em- 
ployed. The  other  side  of  the  bridge  is  ased  for  the  passage  of  horses 
and  TehicloB — ^while*  for  foot-passengers,  there  is  an  oai»ide-walk, 
from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  Schuylkill  is  obtained.  A  short  distance 
below  we  can  seid  the  Blpckley  Almshouse,  a  large  and  elegant  estab- 
lishment, whose  external  appearance  indicates  anything  else  than  the 
abode  Qf  poyerty  and  micrfbrtune.  But  distance,  Hie  cheat, ''  gives 
enchantment,  to  the  view,"  which  an  inspection  of  its  interior  features 
woulfl  soon  dispel.  The  building  consists  of  two  thousand  feet  in  front, 
three  stories  high,  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  stately  Tuscan 
portico,  supported  by  six  massive  columns.  It  has  accommodat|onB 
for  a. vast  number  of  inmates — ^there  bein^  now  within  its  walk  not 
less  than  two  diousand,  supported  at  an  average  weekly  expense  of 
104  cents  each.  ,  The  house  of  employment  connected  with  it  yields 
annually  about  $22/XK)  worth  of  manufactures,  and  Hie  fiurm  nearly 
$15,000  worth  of  produce.  The  children's  department  of  this  insti- 
tution embraces,  at  present,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  boys  and 
oyer  fifteen  hundred  girk-Hiupported  at  an  annual  cost  of  near  $70,000. 
The  entire  annual  expense  of  the  wholQ  establishment  may  be  stated 
at  $165,000 — ^including  the  insane  department,  in  which  there  are 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The  whole  cost  of  supporting 
the  poor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  fior  the  year  1851,  is 
stated  at  $228,977. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  tenrojw 
Were  half  the  wealth  beatowed  on  rum  and  ooiirts — 

Given  to  redeem  the  hnman  mind  from  enror, 
There  were  no  need  of  poor-h6tt9e$  and /orf«/ 

Upon  emerging  from  the  bridge,  we  enter  the  borough  of  West 
Philadelphia,  with  its  mud  and  dust,  and  jim-crack  cottages.  It  has 
a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  which  is  principally  com- 
posed of  those  who  conduct  business  in  the  city,  but  do  their  sleep- 
ing put  her6 — whence  the  dull,  drowily  appearance  of  the  place. 

Hitched  to  our  '*  loco-snorter,"  we  wind  along,  for  a  ^ort  distance, 
the  western  bank  of  the  SohuylkiU,  catdiing,  here  and  there,  a  ^anoe 
at  some  attractive  olject  in  ^e  distance,  as  the  Qirard  College,  Fair- 
monnt  Water-works,  ^.  A  deep  cut  finally  obstructs  tiie  view,  and 
the  railroad  soon  after  plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  narrow  pat(^ei, 
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the  sweet  little  gftrdens— (blooming  with  roses  and  cabbages) — and 
OMj  cottagea,,80  characteristic  of  the  subtirban'  districts  of  populous 
cities ;  and  then  pursues  its  waj  ampng  the  broad  rich  acres  of  the 
farmer.  lUch !— no.  Not.  rich,  nor  yet  sterile  ^^but  rather  like  a 
dismissed  Irish  servant^  without  a  "  cha-ractur.''  The  soil  is  too 
clayey  to  be  fertile,  and  the  swelling  fields  and  grazing  cattle  deny 
its  barrenness.  That  it  is  not  well  drained  is  certain — ^that  such 
soiUr  greatly  need  it,  we  will  attach  our  hand  and  seal.  .  The  truth  is, 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  manure  expelled  from  the  city,  and  it 
naturally  finds  its  way  here,  where  it  is  needed ;  and  thu8»  for  ten  or 
more  miles,  we  traverse  a  re^on  of  agriculture  not  supported  by  the 
usual  agricultural  economy — but  principally  devoted  to  vegetables 
and  fruits,  for  whieh  it  receives  from  the  eUy  the  means  to  uphold  its 
limited  productive  capacity. 

Eleven  miles^from  Philadelphia — (three  hundred  and  fifl^-two  from 
IHttsburgt)  is  White  Haxl — (which,  by  the  way,  was  brown, — but  now, 
in  fact,  is  neither  white  Dor  brown,  fi;>r  it  burned  down  some  years 
ago,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.)  It  was  a  fine  hotel,  much  re- 
sorted to  l^  Philadelphians — why,  we^cannot  tell.  Pure  air  I  Fudge! 
Talk  of  pure  air  in  a  day-flat  like  this^^is  well  t&}k  of  rauing  po- 
tatoes in  a  snow-bank.  Go  to  the  mountains  for  pure  air — ^go  to 
Pottsvillci,  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Delaware,  or  go  with 
us  to  die  cloud-capped  summits  of  the  Alleghany,  and  you  shall 
taste  pure  air,  fresh  from  heaven. 

Oh !  let  us  go  and  breathe  our  Foe 

In  Nature's  kindly  ear^ 
For  her  soft  hand  will  ever  deign 

To  wipe  the  monmer's  tear; 
She  mocks  not,  tho'  we  tell  our  grief 

With  Toioe  all  sad  and  faint, 
And  seems  the  fondest  while  we  pour 

Our  weak  and  lonely  plaint 
Oh  I  let  us  take  our  sorrows 

To  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  .: 

And  Uend  our  pensive  murmurs 

With  the  gurgle  of  the  rUls ; 
Oh !  let  us  torn  in  weanness 

Towards  the  grassy  way,. 
Where  skylarks  teach  us  hov  to  praise, 

And  ringdoves  how  to  pray ; 
2*  C 
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And  there  the  melodies  of  Peace, 

That  float  around  the  god, 
Sliall  bring  back  hope  and  harmony 
•With  the  sweet  voice  of  God. 

Th*  Eagle  Hotel,  (seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia)  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  oldest  iiins  in  the  State.  The  turnpike  from 
Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  was  commenced 
in  1792,  and  finished  two  years  after,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500,000. 
It  is  probably  the  first  improvement  of  the  kind  ever  commenced  in 
^thc  United  States.  The  system  of  turnpikes  rapidly  extended  a  few 
yearft  after  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  beyond  the  State  line  into  CHiio,  and 
also  in  the  east  into  New  Jersey — ^thus  forming  a  continuous  turn- 
pike road  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  A  large  number  of  similar 
roads,  radiating  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  soon  after  followed,  so 
that  the  State  was  placed  in  admirable  condition  for  trayelling  by 
stage,  as  well  as  for  transporting,  in  ConestOga  teams,  the  merchandize 


C0XE9T0GA   TEAM  AND  STAOE-COACH. 

destined  for  the  interior.  The  extensive  travel  thus  created  and  con- 
centrated on  this*  once  splendid  thorou^fare  largely  increased  the 
number  of  the  inns.  Among  these,  several  were  particularly  noted 
in  their  day  for  the  extent  of  their  business  and  the  style  with  which 
they  were  conducted,  among  which  were  the  Eagle,  already  mentioned« 
the  Paoli,  kept  by  the  late  Gen.  Evans,  and  the  Ship,  by  the  late  John 
Bowen.    These  hotels  had,  and  still  have,  large  and  splendid  farms  con- 
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nected  with  them,  and  were  conducted  with  great  profit  to  the  proprietors. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  other  inns  intended  ^or  the  accommodation 
of  the  wagoners — ^most  of  which,  after  the  commencement  of  the  main 
line  of  railway  apd  canal,  were  discontinned — ^the  ponderous  .Oonestoga 
team  being  entirely  superseded  by  the  canal  boat  and  railway  car.  The 
turnpike, -previous  to  the  loss  of  its  trade,  presented  a  busy  scene — an, 
almost  unbroken  procession  of  these  wagons,  each  of  them  drawn  by  six 
large  strong  horsed,  and  many  of  the  feams  having  a  row  of  bells  hang- 
ing over  the  collar  of  each  horse.  The  wagoners  got  up  a  song  upon 
the  loss  of  their  "occupation,"  a  verse  of  which  is  all  we  can  "re- 
commember" — 

Ob,  its  once  I  made  money  by  driring  my  t^am. 
But  now  all  is  hauled  on  the  railroad  by  steam. 
May  the  devil  catch  the  man  that  invented  the  plan, 
Tor  its  rained  ua  poor  wagoners^  and  every  other  man. 

The  "  every  other  man  "  referred  to  were  probably  the  innkeepers 
aforesaid.  But  really  the  railway  did^  at  the  outset,  entail  a  serious 
loss  along  the  principal  line  of  turnpikes,  and  even  now  it  exhibits  a 
wreck  that  is  rather  mournful  to  contemplate.  Not  only  have  the 
Conestoga  teams  disappeared,  but  the  stago— alas  I  the  stage-horn  no 
longer  is  heard-— the  bounding  wheels  no  longer  rattle  over  the  white 
compact  road. 
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We  hmt  BO  mom  the  <daiikiiig  hbof^ 

And  liage-oofteh  zaMUng  by; 
For  tiie  •teain4dng  roles  the  trftvelled  world. 

And  the  pike  is  left  to  die. 
The  gTMs  creeps  orer  the  flinty  path, 

And  the  stealthy  daisies  steal 
Where  once  the  stage-horse,  day  by  day, 

Lifted  his  iron  heel.  ,    . 

Ko  more  the  weary  stager  dreads 

The  toil  of  the  eoming  mom ; 
Ko  more  the  bostling  landlord  mns 

At  the  sonnd  of  the  echoing  horn ; 
Tor  the  dust  lies  still  npon  the  road, 

And  the  Iffight-eyed  children  play, 
Where  onoe  the  clattering  hoof  and  wheel 

Rattled  along  the  way. 

No  more  do  we  hear  Ae  craddng  whip, 

Or  the  strong  wheels'  mmUing  sound; 
And  ah  1.  the  wMer  driVee  ns  on, 

-And  an  iron  horse  is  fonnd ! 
The  coaeh  stands  msting  in  the  yard. 

And  the  horse  has  songht  the  plough ;       , 
We  haTO  spanned  the  world  with  an  iron  rail. 

And  the  steam-king  roles  us  now  I 

The  old  tompike  is  a^ike  no  more-^ 

Wide  open  stands  the  gate ; 
We've  made  a  road  for  oor  horse  to  stride. 

Which  we  ride  at  a  flying  rate ; 
We  have  filled  the  yalleys  and  lerelled  ^e  hilli^ 

And  tonneled  the  mountain  side ; 
And  round  the  rough  crag's  diny  rerge, 

Fearieisly  now  we  ride ! 

On— on — on — with  a  haughty  front ! 

A  puff*,  a  shriek,  and  a  bound : 
A^ile  the  tardy  echoes  wake  too  late 

To  babble  back  the  sound : 
And  the  old  pike  road  is  left  alone, 

And  the  stagers  seek  the  plough ; 
We  haye  circled  the  earth  with  an  iron  rail,    ' 

And  the  steam-king  rules  us  now  ! 
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The  Pjiou,  twenty-one  miles  from  Pbiladelpliift,  wm  kept  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Qen.  Joshua  Eykns,  who  formerly  represented  the 
county  of  Chester  in  Congress.  He  was  trdly  a  fine  **  old  gentleman 
of  the  olden  schooL''  During  the  revolutionary  movements  in  fhif 
yiQinitj,  the  hous^  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Washington  as  his  head 
quarters.  About  one  mile  and  a  half  west  is  tiie  house  in  which  Oen. 
Anthony  Wayne*  was  bom.    About  the  same  distance, -and  nearly 


OBNBRAL  WATNB'S  BSBXBBNCB. 

in  the  same  direction,  is  the  field  of  the  memorable  Paoli  massacre. 
Wayne,  himself,  had  charge  of  the  American  forces  thus  slaughtered 

^Oen.  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  the  toWtaehip  of  Eastown,  Chester  Co., 
(about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  south  of  the  Paoli  tayem,)  on  the  Ist  Jan.,  1745. 
He  received  a  thorough  education,  abd  was  particularly  skilled  in  the  mathe- 
matics. Afler  leaving  school  he  became  a  surveyor,  and  also  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  astronomy  and  engineering,  by  which  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  became  his  friend  and  patron.  At  the  opening  of  the  revoluUon 
he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  provincial  Legislature.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1775  as  colonel  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and  was  afterwards  active  on  the 
northern  frontier  at  Ticonderoga.  Here  he  was  made  brigadier-general  on  the 
21st  Feb.,  1777.    In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  commanded  the  division  of 
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with  ttore  than  barbatoas  ferocity^  wbichl  oocurred  on  the  sigfat  of 
the  fiOth  fieptemher,  1777.  Soon  after  the  batUe  of  Brandywine  the 
two  oonteni^Bg  armiee  again  met,  on  the  16th  of  September,  near  thja 
place,  and  were  about  to  engage  in  hostile  proceedings,  when  a  serere 
rain  stonn  came  on,  materially  injuring  their  powder,  and  otherwise 
rendering  an  attack  from  the  Americans  impracticable,  TVashington 
thereupon  withdrew  to  the  Schuylkill,  some  five  milea  northeast^  and 
sent  Gen.  Wayne,  with  150Q  men,  to  join  Gen.  Smidlwood,  and  annoy 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  near  a  Welsh  Church,  not  fiu 
off,  called  Tredyffim.  Wayne  had  encamped  in  a  very  retired  position, 
near  the  present  monument,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  pubUo 
roads.  The  British  General,  receiying  information  from  traitors  who 
knew  erery  defile  in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  movement  of  the 
republican  troops,  detached  Gen.  Gray,  a  brave  but  desperate  and 
cruel  officer,  to  cut  off  Wayne's  pariy.    Stealing  his  way  ^trough  the 

Ohadsford,  rftsUting  tb«  passage  of  the  ookunn  under  EnyphattBeii  with  the 
utraoflt  galluitry  until  near  sunset,  when,  overpowered  by  superior  numben^  he 
was  oompelled  to  Wtrei^t  At  the  battle  of  Qerpumtown  he  evinced  his  wonted 
ruXot,  leading  his  division  into  the  ihickest  of  the  fight. 

In  tJl  oounoils  of  war  he  was  distingnished  for  supporting  the  most  energetic 
measures.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and  Gen.  Cadwallader  are  said  to 
have  .been  the  only  two  general  officers  in  favor  of  attacking  the  enemy.  His 
conduct  on  that  occasion  elicited  the  special  applause  of  Gen.  Washington. 
His,  attack  upon  the  fbrt  at  Btony  Point,  in  July,  1779y  an  almost  inaccessible 
heigl^t,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  and  a  strong  battery  of 
artillefy,  was  the  most  bdlliant  exploit  pf  the  war.  At  midnight  he  led  his 
troops  with  unloaded  muskets,  'flints  out,  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing 
a  single  gun,  oompletifly  carried  the  fort,  and  took  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
prisoners.  In  the  attack,  he  received  a  wound,  from  a  musket  ball,  in  the  head, 
which,  in  tiie  heat  of  the  conflict,  supposing  to  be  mortal,  he  called  to  his  aids 
to  cany  him  forward,  and  let  him  die  in  the  fort  In  the  campaign  of  1781, 
when  Comwallis  surrendered,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part;  and  he  was  after* 
wards  actively  engaged  in  Georgia.  At  the' peace  of  1783,  he  retired  to  private 
life.  In  1789  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  and  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1792,  alter 
Harmar  and  St  Claii^  had  been  repeatedly  unsuocessftil,  Wayne  took  the  com- 
mand on  the  northwestern  frontier,  and  by  his  wise  and  prudent  measures,  his 
excellent  discipline  and  bravery,  he  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Maumee,  and 
concluded  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795.  A  life  of  peril  and 
glory  was  terminated  in  Deo.,  1796,  in  a  cabin  at  Presqa'isTe,  then  in  the  wQdor* 
ness,  and  faiis  temains  were  depositedi  at  his  own  request^  under  the  flag-staff  of 
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woods*  and  up  the  narrow  defile  below  the  Paoli,  he  drove  in  ^e 
American  pickets,  and  rushed  upon  the  camp.  The  assailants  were 
receired  with  several  close  and  d^tmotiye  firiss,  which  mast  have  done 
great  execution,  but  the  American  troops  were  compelled  by  superior 
numbers  to  retreat.  The  number  of  Americans  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  action,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Gen.  Gray,  it  is 
said,  had  ordered  his  troops  to  give  no  quarter.  Many  yicttms.were 
massacred  with  ruthless  and  savage  barbarity,  afler  resisttmce,  on 
their  part,  had  ceased.  The  cry  for  quarter  was  unheeded ;  the  Bri- 
ti^  bayonet*  did  its  work  with  unpitying  ferocity.  It  is  said  by  some 
ihAt  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  straw  in  the  camp,  thus  torturing  many 
sick  and  wounded  victims  who  were  unable  to  escape  the  flames.  The 
whole  American  corps  must  have  been  cut  off,  if  Wayne  had  not  pre- 
t{erve4  his  coolness.  He  pjromptly  rallied  a  few  regiments,  who  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  others. 
When  this  attack  commenced.  Gen.  Smallwood  was  already  within  a 
mile  of  the  field  of  battle ;  and  had  he  commanded  troops  to  be  relied 
upon,  might  have  given  a  very  different  turn  tp  the  night.  ,  But  his 
^w  militia,  falling  in  with  a  party  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
Wayne,  instantly  fled  in  confusion.  The  neighboring  farmers  decently 
buried  the  dead,  numbering  fifty-three  persons,  in  one  common  grave, 
at  a  spot  immediately  adjoining  the  scene  of  action,  l^me  thirty- 
five  yctlrs  ago,  a  military  company  of  Chester  County,  aided  with  the 

tha  fort  OB  the  margin  of  Lake  Brie.  .  His  remaiiis  were  remaved  m  1809  bj 
hlB  eon,  Isaac  Wayne,  to  Badnor  oharchyard,  in  Delaware  eotinty. 

By  dirtotion  of  the  Penniylvania  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  an  elegant 
monument  was  erected,  of  white  marble^  of  the  most  oorrect  symmetry  and 
beaotir. 

iiouth  Front — In  honor  of  the  distinguished  military  tervioes  of  Mi^or  Gen- 
eral AsTHONT  Watnb,  and  as  an  aiEdotiopate  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
this  stone  was  erected,  by  his  companions  in  arms,  the  Pennsylvania  State  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4th,  1809,  thirty -fourth  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America;  an  event  which  constitutes  the  most 
appropriate  eulogium  of  an  Ameriean  soldier  and  patriot 

North  Fh>nt, — Major  General  AjCTHOirr  WAtm,  was  bom  near  the  Paoli, 
Chester  connfy,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  1745<  After  a  life  of  honor  and 
oseftUness^  he  died  in  December,  1790,  at  a  military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Bri^  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  his  military  achieve- 
ments are  consecrated  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countomon.    His  remains  are  here  inteired. 
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PAOLI   MONCMEHT. 


individual  subscriptions  of  the  citizens,  erected  «k  monumeni  orer  the 
remains  of  the  gallant  men.  It  is  composed  of  "vrhite  n^rble,  and  is 
a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  tiie 
body  of  the  pedestal  are  appropriate  inscriptions.  The  grounds  en- 
closed, embrace  about  thirty-six  acres,  rising  to  a  gentle  eleyation, 
and  presenting  the  form  of  the  letter  L.  The  monument  is  situated 
in  the  angle  of  the  plot,  surrounded  by  a  heavy  stone-vrall,  and  shaded 
with  stately  trees. 

The  neighborhood  of  PaoU  is  full  of  interesting  incidents  connected 
with  the  revolution.  A  few  miles  to  the  right  is  Valley  Forge,  where 
Washington  and  his  army  were  encamped  during  the  severe  winter 
of  1777.  Here,  half-naked,  hungry,  and  sick,  a  large  nun^ber  of  the  sol- 
diers died.  The  general  aspect  of  the  revolution  then  seemed  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  for  future  success  was  left.  The 
subsequent  campaign,  however,  dispelled  many  of  these  dark  clouds, 
and  after  the  affair  at  Monmouth,  new  hopes  were  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  the  patriots. 

The  two  stations  between  Paoli  and  Downingtown  are  without  in- 
terest. DowNiNOTOWN,  thirty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia,  though 
a  small  village,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settiements  in  the  State.  The 
plaoe  and  the  vicinity  vras  originally  settied  by  English  emigrants 
from  Birmingham.  The  present  occupants  live,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  property  that  has   been  in  tiieir  fiunilies   for  many  gens- 
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rations.  The  brick  house  a  few  rods  west  of  the  railroad  depot 
was  ereoted  in  1728.  It  was  then  the  first  house  (excepting  a  £bw 
log  cabins)  of  the  pioneers.  Downingtown  derires  its  name  from 
Thomas  Powning — not,  as  mi^t  be  inferred,  firom  the  celebrated 
Migor  Jack  Downing,  of  Downingyille.  Thomas  Downing  bought  the 
land  ^m  the  earlier  settlers,  in  1730,  an4  soon  after  built  a  mill  and 
several  other  improvements  upoi^  it,  in  virtue  of  which  it  assumed  his 
name.  It  is  a  village  of  neat  cottages  and  green  foliage,  having  a 
strictly  rural  aspect.  Its  length  is  over  a  mUe,  stretching  along  the 
turnpike,  the  houses. standings  few  yards  back  firom  the  road-side^ 
surrounded  with  neat  gardens,  trees  and  ^hrubbery.  Even  the  stores, 
and  other  places  of  business,  are  partially  hidden  amidtit  the  profu- 
sion of  foliage.  The  people  are  plain  and  sober-minded,, but  though 
very  intelligent,  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  enterprise.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  considerable  number  of  mills  and  factories  in  the 
vicinity,  deriving  support  entirely  horn  the  great  agricultural  re- 
sources surrounding  them,  for  Downingtown,  situated  in  what  is  called 
ihe  ^eai  valley,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  agricultural  region 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  great  valley  lies  between  two  ranges  of 
hills,  running  nearly  parallel  vrith  each  other,  firom  the  Schuylkill 
river  to  a  point  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  Extensive 
quarries  of  limestone  are  opened  at  points  all  along  the  valley,  ibr 
the  supply  of  lime  to  the  adjacent  country.  In  some  parts  of  its 
range,  this  limestone  is  light-colored  or  white,  semi-crystalline  or 
granular,  affording,  where  the  layers  are  sufficiently  thick  and  com- 
pact, a  isplendid  marble  for  architectural  and  ornamental  purposes. 
A  large  portion  of  the  marble  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Girard 
College  buildings  was  obtained  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  a  quarry  a 
short  distance  from  Downingtown,  where  excavations  have  been  mode 
beyond  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  east  branch  of  the  Brandywine 
creek,  a  beautiful  stream  meandering  along  its  grassy  banks  in,  the 
valley,  passes  through  Downingtown,  and  furnishes  the  driving  power 
to  a  large  flour  mill  and  to  iron  works.  The  railroad  crosses  this 
stream  by  the  bridge  a  short  distance  below  the  town. 

Eleven  mile^  above  Dovmingtown,  and  forty-one  from  Philadelphia^ 
is  OoATESTiLLi.  This  place  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  Downing- 
tovm,  though  its  situation  is  rather  more  picturesque — ^having,  on  its 
northern  side,  the  range  of  hills  which  border  the  great  valley.  The 
railroad  here  crosses  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine,  over  a  bridge 
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towering  eighty  feet  in  the  air,  and  stretching  across  a  chasm  nearly 
nine  hundred  feet  in  width.  This  stream  afifords  a  fine  water-power, 
which  is  extensively  used  for  flour,  paper,  and  other  mills,  as  well  aa 
factories  of  various  descriptions,  in  the  vicinity  of  Coatesville.  Coates- 
ville  was  originally  settled  by  a  family  bearing  that  comfortable  name, 
and  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1725. 

Four  miles  above  is  Parkesburg,  which  derives  all  its  importance 
from  the  machine  shops  erected  here  by  the  State,  for  the  repair  and 
manufacture  of  the  running  machinery  of  the  railroad.*  A  large 
number  of  hands  are  employed  in  these  shops,  which  imparts  an  ac- 
tive appearance  to  the  place. 

Pennington VI LLE,  forty-eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  is  the  last 
station  in  Chester  County.  The  place  is  a  growing  one,  surrounded 
with  an  industrious  farming  population. 

The  territor J  now  included  in  Chester  County,  together  with  much  land  lying  in 
other  counties,  was  honorably  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  William  Penn,  and 
waa  conveyed  in  several  distinct  deeds.  The  first,  bearing  date  June  25,  1683, 
and  signed  by  an  Indian  called  Wingebone,  conveys  to  William  Penn  all  hia 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  beginning  at  the  first  falls,  and  eitendijjg 
along  and  back  from  that  river,  in  the  language  of  the  instrument,  "so  far  as 
my  right  gooth."  By  another  deed  of  July  lltb,  1683,  two  chiefs  granted  to  the 
proprietary  the  land  lying  between  the  Chester  and  Scbuylkill  Rivers.  From 
Kikitapan  he  purchased  half  the  land  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware, 
in  September,  and  from  Malchalola,  all  lands  from  the  Delawaro  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  up  to  the  Falls  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  October ;  and  by  a  deed  of  July  30th 
was  conveyed  the  land  between  Chester  and  Ponnypack  Creeks.  This  hut  in- 
strument is  a  quaint  piece  of  conveyancing,  and  will  show  the  value  attached  by 
the  natives  to  their  lands  : 

"  This  indenture  witnesseth  that  we,  Packenah,  Jackham,  Sikals,  Portqaesott, 
Jervis  Essepenaick,  Fclktrug,  Porvey,  Indian  kings,  sachemakers,  right  owners 
of  all  lands  from  Quing  Qingns,  called  Duck  cr,,  unt^  Upland,  called  Chester  cr., 

*  This  road  commences  at  the  Market  Street  Bridge,  in  Philadelphin,  and  pur- 
sues a  western  course,  by  Downlngtown  and  Lancaster,  to  Columbia,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  where  it  connects  with  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Canal.  Formerly  it  had  two  inclined  planes,  one  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
other  at  Columbia ;  but  both  have  been  avoided  by  laying  down  new  traekt,  with 
but  slight  gradients — the  highest  not  exceeding  thirty-five  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
motive-power  on  this  road,  as  also  on  the  Alleghany  Portage  Road,  is  furnished 
by  the  State,  for  which  a  charge  is  made  in  addition  to  the  road  tolL  This  road 
was  among  the  earliest  completed  in  the  country — having  been  opened  in  April, 
1834.     Cost,  $3,983,302. 
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•n  along  the  weat  side  of  IVelftirare  rirer^  and  eo  between  flie  said  ereeks  hetek- 
warda  a»fa,r-a»  a  man.tan  ride  in  two  day  toitk  a  hone,  for  and  in  eonsideradon 
of  theee  following  goods  to  ns  in  liand  paid,  and  secured  to  be  paid  bj  WiUiam 
Penn»  proprfetaij  of  PennsylTaniA  and  the  territoriee  thereof,  Tis :  twenty  guns, 
twentj  ftitboms  match  eoat^  twen^  &thomi  strond  water,  twenty  blankets, 
twenty  kettles,  twentj  pounds  of  powder,  one  hundred  bars  of  lead,  forty  toma- 
hawks, one  hindred  knires,  forty  pair  of-stockings,  one  barrel  of  beer,  twenty 
pounds  of  red  lead,  one  hundred  &thoms  ef  wampum,  thirty  glass  bottles,  thirty 
pewter  spoons,  one  htindred  awl  bfaid^  three  hundred  tobooeo  pipes,  one  hun- 
dred hands  tobacco,  twenty  tobacco  tongs,  twenty  steels,  three  hundred  flinty 
thirty  pair  of  scissors,  thirty  combs,  sixty  looking-glasses,  two  hundred  needles, 
one  skipple  of  salt,  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  fire  gallons  of  moltLSses,  twenty  to- 
bacco  boxes,  one  hundred  jenrsfaarpf,  ti^enty  hoes,  thirty  gimlets;  thirty  wooden 
screw  boxes,  one  hundred  and  three  strings  of  beads — do  hereby  acknowledge, 
Ac,  ftc  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  at  New  Castle,  2d  of  the  eighth 
months  1085." 

Chester  County  recelred  its.  name  in  the  following  manner :  When  Win.  Penn 
first  arrived  at  Upland,  now  old  Chester,  turning  round  to  his  fiiend  Pearson, 
one  of  his  own  society,  Who  had  a»oompanied  him  in  the  ship  Welcome,  he  said, 
"  Providence  has  brought  us  here  safely.  Thou  hasi  been  the  companion  of  my 
perils.  What  wilt  thou  that  T  should  call  this  place?"  Pearson  replied, 
"  Oheeter,  in  remembrance  of  the  cHy  from  whence  t  Came."  Penn  also  promised 
that  when  he  divided  the  territory  into  counties,  he  would  call  one  of  them  by 
the  same  uAme.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1083,  tiie  governor  and  council- 
established  a  seal  for  each  of  the  counties,  assigning  to  Chester  the  pUmgK — ^the 
device  still  indicative  of  the  thrifty  agricultural  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  ihe  close  of  the  year  1082,  no  less  than  twenty-three  ships  had  arrived 
In  Pennsylvania  from  Europe,  conveying  more  than  two  thousand  souls.  They 
were  principally  Priends,  who  had  putohased  allotments,  and  came  to  occupy 
them.  Many  werd  of  opuleht  fkmllies,  whom  no  common  consideration  could 
hsve  prevailed  upon  to  leave  their  homes;  and  whom,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the 
goad  of  unceasing  persecution  could  have  driven  entirely  away.  All  were  in- 
dustrious discreet,  and  prudent,  and  every  way  fitted  to  render  a  colony  pros- 
perous, flourishijig,  and  happy.  Not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  these  settled 
in  Chester  County.  Some  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  them  frames 
of  houses  and  other  conveniences;  some,  who  arrived  e^xlj,  were  enabled  to 
erect  temporuy  cabins  of  logs,  and  some  were  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  in 
rude  shanties,  or  caves  dug  in  the  side  of  a  hilL 

At  the  time  the  European  emigrants  first  settled  in  the  county,  it  was  princi- 
pally overshadowed  by  forests,  with  here  and  there  a  small  patch  cleared  by  the 
natives  for  Uie  purpose  of  raising  corn.  Owfaig  to  the  Indian  practice  of  firiqg 
the  woods  once  <ir  twice  In  a  year,  the  small  bushes  and  timber  were  killed  iA 
^eir  growth,  and  of  course  the  forests  were  but  thinly,  set^  One  t)f  the  first  set- 
tlers said,  that  at  the  time  of  Ids  first  acquaintance  with  the  country,  he  oould 
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hare  driven  «  horse  and  out  from  one  of  iti  eztreniiliei  to  the  other,  in  almost 
any  direetion  without  meeting  with  any  material  obstruction. 

The  earlj  settlers  p^  Ch^ter  County  were  from  different  parts  of  Bnrope,  Bng- 
land,Walee,Irelasd,Holland,  and  Germany.  Of  these,  the  English^  as  they  arrired 
firsty  seated  the  southern  piurts  adjoining  the  Delaware,  and  a  fow  took  up  lands 
bordering  upon  the  Maryland  line.  They  were  principally  from  Sussex,  (the 
residence  of  Wm.  Penn,)  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Leioestenhire,  and  Korthamp- 
tonshire.  The  Welsh  occupied  -the  eastern  parts,  and  settled  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  oi^resston  which  they  suffered  in  their  natire  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles  first  determined  their  emigratioh,  and  the  happy  conse- 
quences resulting  to  the  first  adventurer^  from  their  change  of  situation,  induced 
many  to  follow  them.  Soon  after  their  arrival  here  they  generally  joined  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  established  meetings*  Wm.  Penn  onee  paid  them  a  visit, 
but  as  they  neither  understood  his  langinge,  nor  he  theirs,  they  could  only  e^joy 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  were  highly  grati- 
fied with  this  mark  of  his  attention  and  good-will,  and  took  even  their  little 
children  with  them  to  the  meetiog  which  he  attended,  that  they  alfo  might  have 
a  ^ght  of  the  great  proprietor.  Bowland  Ellis  was  one  of  their  most  conspicuous 
characters. 

The  Irish  ^migrants  located  the  north  and  weston  sections  of  the  county. 
Those  who  first  arrived  were  generally  men  of  soa^e  standing  and  character,  and 
were  welcomed  as  an  accession  of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  the  Httle  oommunity. 
They  were  almost  all  Protestants^  and  many  of  them  Fri6nds.  -  The  Dutch  and 
Germany  who  are  now  the  principal  land-holders  in  many  of  the  northern  town- 
ships, are  not  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  (hose  parts.  Within 
the  memory  of  those  now  living,  they  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  poptt* 
lation  in  those  very  districts  where  they  are  now  the  most  numerous.  Their 
untiring  industry  and  stubborn  perseverance  seem  to  have  peculiariy  quali- 
fied them  to  become  successM  tillers  of  a  soil  such. as  obtains  there — fertile, 
indeed,  but  hard  Of  cultivation ;  and  the  posterity  of  the  Irish,  whe  are  not  so 
remarkable  for  the  patient  qualities  of  character,  seem  to  have  gradually  relin- 
quished to  them  the  possession  of  the  land. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  improvements 'in  those  part^  of  the  county  seem  to 
have  been  much  in  the  rear  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  log 
cabins  of  the  early  pioneers  were  still  prevalent  as  late  as  1760.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  uncertain  tenures  by  whidh  the  real  estate  was  held. 

Soul-DriverB. — Tbis  was  a  name  given  to  a  certain  set  of  men  who  used  to 
drive  redemptioners  through  the  country,  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  larmers. 
They  generally  purchased  them  in  Jots  consisting  of  fifty  or  more,  of  oaptains  of 
^ips,  to  whom  the  redemptioners  were  bound  for  "three  years'  service,  in  pay- 
ment for  their  passage.  The  trade  was  brisk  for  a  while,  but  at  last  was  broken 
up  by  the  numbers  that  ran  away  from  their  drivers.  The  last  of  the  ijsno- 
mlnious  set  disappeared  about  the  year  1785.  A  stpry  is  told  of  his  having  been 
tricked  by  one  of  his  herd.    The  fellow,  by  a  little  management,  contrived  to  be 
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th0  lMt4>f  the  took  thAt  reanAfned  msold,  and  traToU^d  about  with  hli  i 
One  night  Aey  lodged  at  a  taTorn,  and  in  the  morning  the  yonng  feUow,  who  - 
was  an  IriBhman,  lose  eirly,  sold  his  maeter  to  the  fauidlord,pooketed  the  moneys 
and  marohed  qS,  ProTioaslj,  howerer,  to  hie  goingi  he  uied  the  preoantion  to 
tell  the  pnrohaser,  that  though  tolerably  clever  in  other  respects,  he  was  rather 
saucy,  and  a  little  giren  to  lying ;  that  be  had  been  presumptuous  enough  at 
times  to  endeaTor  to  pass  for  master,  and  that  he  might  possibly  represent  bim- 
•elf  as  sueh  to  him ! 

Chester  Coonty  is  remarkably  rich  in  its  mineral  resources,  and  for 
variety  and  general  usefalness  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  prohably 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  region,  of  equal  extent,  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  elsewhere  observed  that,  at  various  pointa  on  the 
Schuylkill,  above  Valley  Forge,  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  th^e  ores 
of'copper  and  lead.  The  formation  containing  them  traverses  nearly 
all  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  east  of  the  South  Mount^n.  Out-<$rops 
occur  at  various  places  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna, 
and  mining  operations  are  now  being  prosecuted  with  considerable 
spirit  and  vigor.  Indeed,  the  copper  had  been  worked  in  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Mine  Ridge,  in  Lancaster  County,  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  revolution,  and  the  old  shafts  are  now  being  cleared  out  with 
the  view  of  again  extending  them.  In  Delaware  County  arrange- 
ments have  also  been  mode  to  mine  copper,  and  that  oo.unty  may  be 
sidd  to  be  literally  a  copper  region^  The  "  barrens"  of  York  county, 
bordering  on  the  Susquehanna,,  con  tain  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of. 
chrome,  being  a  continuation,  in  detached  basins,  of  the  same  forma- 
tion so  long  and  so  successfully  worked  in  Lancaster  County,  near  tl^e 
Mah^land  )ine. '  A  portion  of  this  extensive  chrome  region  also  ex- 
tends into  Chester  County, — but  its  proximity  to  navigation  in  Lan- 
caster has  enabled  the  operators  to  drive  a  splendid  business  in  raising 
it  The  mineral,  we  may  add,  is  sought  after  to  obtain  from  it  the 
chromic  acid,  for  the  preparation  of  the  beautiful  chrome-yellow  used 
in  painting  and  dyeing.  Lancaster  County  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
spot  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  found  to  atay  extent,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  shipped  to  Europe.  There  is  a  variety 
of  other  valuable  minerals  foUnd  in  parts  of  Chester,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  asbestus,  magnesitee,  amethyst,  jasper,  garnet, 
schorl,  chalcedony,  agate,  sapphire,  beryl,  etc.  etc. 

The  early  settlers  of  Chester,  we  have  already  mentioned,  were 
Quakers,  and  the  county  is  still  under  the  influence  of  their  principles 
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and  tooial  htbits.  TheiT  nfig^ou  creed  has  a  tremeBdons  mflueoot 
upon  the  sooial  economy  of  l^e.  people-^-regolating  not  only  their 
coarse  of  action,  but  also  their  mode  of  thinking.  There  is  fitUe  ac- 
tn^  difference  between  their  religious  cr^ed  and  that  of  Protestants 
generally ; — ^but  standing  upon  the  broad  platform  that  the  greatest 
enemy  of  true  religion  is  pride,  and  that,  if  not  stoutly  combated,  it 
usurps  ihe  moral  nature  and  sentiments  of  man,  ihey  wage  a  ceaseless 
war  against  this  eyil,  and  fortify  themselves  in  every  shape  and  form 
from  its  insidious  approaches. 

Pride  stillis  timing  St  the  bl«tt  abodaiyr^    . 
Men  would  be  angelx,  angels  irould  be  gods. 

Wm.  Penn,  in  his  work  entitled  "  No  cross,  no  crown,"  lays  down 
the  prinoipleswfaich'he  professed,  and  combajts,  in  good  plain  English, 
the  follies  and  wickedness  of  the  church,^  all  having  thbir  ori^  in 
pridei.  Splendid  church  edifices,  fashionable  dress,  and  ostentatious 
show,  high  living  and  voluptuous,  ease,  the  swell  of  inusic  and  the 
excitements  of  worldly  amusement-^^-all  are  denounced  as  nourishing 
a  family  of  evils  which  finally  overwhelm  the  true  fountain  of  revealed 
knowledge.  Ho  is  ^ght,  no  doubt  of  it  pride — pride  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  .our  social  ev^,  and  }t  is  sheer  folly  to  deny  or 
fittempt  to  palliate  it.  Pride  governs  the  church— ergo,  the  church  is 
corrupted  by  ii 

•  The  Quakers,  therefore,  opposing  themselves  to  this  monster,  ob- 
serve a  simplicity  in  all  their  movements  through  life  which  requires 
the  greatest  self-denial.  They  are  etemaily  at  war  with  the  flesh. 
Their  houses,  their  churches — ^their  dress,  langua^,  thought— all  show 
the  paramount  object  in  view:— simplicity.  They  do  not  care  about 
churches— it  matters  not  where  they  worship.  They  address  them- 
selves to  ihe  inward  spirit  which  God  gave  them-^it  ia  that  which 
moves  them — ^the  flesh — ^the  body  is  the  mere  earthly  tabemaple — the 
temporary  dwelling-place  of  the  immortal  spirit  Thus  quietly,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  mnsic  or  worldly  machinery,  they  sit  and 
worship ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  rational  and  spiritual  way. 

The  following  engraving  illustrates  thd  simple  but  substantial  charac- 
ter of  their  meeting-houses.  It  represents  one  of  their  oldest  places  of 
worship  near  the  Brandywine.  The  interior  consists  of  plain  wooden 
benches,  with  high  backs,  cleanly  scoured,  and  destitute  of  paint 
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The  benches,  with  a  large  ten-plate  atore,  oprnprise  the  en^  fcirni- 
tore  of  the  housej 

As  we  leave  Chester  Coimty,  and  pass  through  the  range  of  hills 
called  the  Mine  Ridge,  the  great  county  of  LiUicaster,  in  all  its  glorj, 
expands  before  the  eye.  An  intelligent  Englishman  culled  this 
county  the  "  garden  of  Atnerica,"  and  a  yiew  of  it  from  this  position 
will  fiiUy  justify  the  propriety  of  the  compliment.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  garden  of  this  gloripus  Union,  and  there  are  few  spots  Jn 
this  wide,  wide  world,  which  could  present  a  nobler  scene  to  ^e  eye 
than  is  here  afforded.  The  Mine  Hill  winds  around  the  county  from 
the  Susquehanna  in  a  north-^ast  and  south-west  course,  while  the 
South  Mountain,  or  Gonewago  hills,  border  it  on  the  north — the  dis- 
trict between  presenting  one  broad  basin  of  fertility,  with  numerous 
subordinate  elevations,  rolling  o^t  one  i^ir  the  other,  with  interven- 
ing valleys  an^  streams.  The  broad  fields,  when  laden  with  the 
ripening  harvests,  swell  to  and  fro  with  the  sweeping  ^es,  like  the 
dark-green  waters  of  the  ocean. 

HMrent  I  what  a  goodly  prospeot  sprteds  troond, 
Of  hilli,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  h/wuB,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  tiU  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smpke  decays !  . 

The  whole  broad  scene  gradually  sinks  into  the  dim,  blue  vapory 
outiines  of  the  bold  Kittatinny,  which  skirt  alike  the  landscape  and 
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the  ererardiing  firmament.  :  The  ^tire  region  of  country  between 
the  Mine  Ridge  and  the  Oonewago  Hills,  and  between  tboae  hills  and 
the  Kittatinpj,  (callBd  the  great  Cumberland  vallej^)  presents  one 


continuous  and.  almost  unvaried  scene  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
The  soil  is  naturally  rich,,  as,  in  addition  to  the  debris  deposited  oyer 
the  surface ,  by  ihe  decomposing  matter  of  the  fiigher lands,  it  is  tra- 
versed at  various  points  by  extensive  beds  of  limestotie.  The  whole 
country  1^,  therefore,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  and  in  the 
economy  which  characterizes  the  general  agricultural  system,  there 
is  probably  not  a  more  prolific  region  in  the  United  States.  The 
farms  are  generally -sm?^! — averaging  about  eighty  acres  each — and  by 
a  judicious  division  of  the  land,^  and  rotation  of  crops,  Uieir  high  state 
of  fertility  is  constantly  maintained.  The  farms  in  the  interior  of 
the  counties  of  Jjanoaster,  Berks,  Lebanon,  and  those  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  %tate  generally,  are  more  extensive  than  those  situated 
along  the  lines  of  improvement — ^because,  denied  the  ready  access  to 
market  which  is  afforded  to  the  lattiBr,  they  are  compelled  to  feed  cat- 
tle during  the  winter,  and  thus  consume  the  grain  which  could  other- 
wise not  be  disposed  of  so  profitably  and  conveniently.  The  cattle, 
or  the  great  bulk  of  them,  are  purchased  from  western  drovers  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months,  and  being  fattened  in  the  winter,  are  sent  to 
market  in  the  spring,  before  western  fat  cattle  arrive,  and  thus  fair 
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prices  are  usually  realized.  By  this  means  an  abundance  of  manure 
is  secured  to  the  farm,  and  a  fair  price  for  the  grain  consumed  is 
realised. 

The  farmers  liytng  near  the  city,  and  on  the  lines  of  railroad,  turn 
their  produce,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  dairy,  or  dispose  of  iheir 
^rain  by  the  bushel.  They  also  raise  a  larger  proportionate  amount 
of  poultry,  vegetables,  and  floral  and  horticultural  products.  These 
latter,  howeveri  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve ;  and  wp 
think  if  some  of  our  farms  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion and  improvement  of  poultry,  (a  thing  very  much  needed,  and, 
at  tiie  same  time,  very  easily  effected,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
most  of  them  now;  are  devoted  to  the  fattening  of.  cattle,  they  would 
prove  more  profitable  than  under  the. usual  monotonous  routine  of 
fiucming.  The  same  may  be  said  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  floral 
and  horticultural  plants  generally.  They  are  M  too  much  neglected ; 
and  one  reason  is,  probably,  that  the  mass  of  the  farmers  are  not 
competent  to  raise  them  in  perfection,  because  they  require  more 
cultivated  taste  and  scientific  principles  in  their  production  than  the 
ordinary  grass  and  cereal  crops. 

Farming  is,  in  foct,  throughout  Penn^lvania,  little  less  than  sys> 
tematic  labor — well  organized,  it  is  true ;  but  still  only  a  monotonous 
routine  of  physical  toil,  too  seldom  relieved  by  mental  exercise  or 
eigoyment.  This  is  unfortunate.  It  is  the  result  of  old  established 
prejudices,  deeply-rooted  in  our  Qerman  population,  who,  resisting 
every  modem  innovation,  hold  fast  to  the  time-honored  principles, 
precepts  and  examples  of  their  fbrefothers,  and  regard  it  as  A  moral 
and  soci^  duty  to  **  follow  in  their  footsteps."  They,  therefore,  plough, 
plants  and  reap,  pretty  much  in  the  old  way,  without  debating  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  by  industry,  frugality,  and  close  attention  to  ^eir 
a&irs,  generally  gather  a  competency,  which  is  finally  distiributed 
amongst  their  children,  who  in  turn  travel  over  the  same  beaten 
traek  of  agricultural  life. 

The  system  of  cropping  varies  iu  different  districts ;  the  following, 
which  is  ^ven  by  Mr^  Trego,  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State :  A  field  which  has  been  in  pasture  is  ploughed  up 
for  Indian  com  late  in  the  fidl,  or,  more  usually,  early  in  the  spring. 
The  com  is  planted  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  well  dressed  and 
tended  throu^  the  early  part  of  summer.  The  com  is  planted  in 
straight  rows,  about  two  feet  or  more  apart,  and  is  hoed  or  plonghed 
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twioo,  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Sonetimee  pumpkins  are  sown  ynik 
the  corn.  Alkwt  the  kst  of  October  the  <$6m  ripens  and  is  gathered, 
yielding  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  on  rich  soils  ire- 
^uently  more.  About  the  first  of  the  following  April  th^  same^eld 
is  again  ploughed,  and  vown  with  oats,  which  is  harreeted  towards 
the  etid  of  July,  producing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  oats'  stubble  is  theia  ploughed  in,  and  tlie  field,  being  well 
manured,  is  sown  with  wheat  in  the  laliler  part  of  September.  Rye 
is  frequently  sown  iiistead  of  idieat,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  thin, 
or  where  it  is  not  manured ;  uid  many  fanhers  sow  both  wheat  and 
rye.  In^ebmary  or  March,  oloTer  or  other  grass  seeds  are  sown  on 
the  wheat  and  rye,  which  grow  among  the  grain  until  harvest  The 
wheat  and  rye  are  generally  fit  to  cut  eaarly  in  July,  and  commonly 
yield  irom  twenty  to  thurty^ve  bushels  per  acre.  The  field  is  byihat 
time  covered  with  young  dOver,  which  is  left  tmtil  the  following 
summer,  when  it  is  cut  for  hay  in  June,  and  a  second  crop  b  used  for 
pasture  or  -gathered  for  seed  in  September.-  The  field  may  be  re^ 
mown  the  following  year,  Qr  pastured  until  it  comes  agun  in  course 
'  for  Indian  coiii.  Some  farmers  prefer  sowing  tiieir  wheat  on  a  field 
freshly  broken  up  from  the  grass  sod ;-  some  omit  the  crop  of  oats 
between  the  com,  and  the  wheat  or  rye ;  ethers  take  off  the  Indian 
C6ni  early,  and  sow  w:)ieat  ■  or  rye  immediately  after  it.  The  mere 
order  of  succession  In  the  difierent  crops  it  not  very  important,  pro- 
vided that  the  fiurmei;  is  careful  not  to  exhaust  his  land  by  too  f^ 
quent  repetitions,  or  by  neglecting  to  plough,  manure  and  dress  his 
fields  In  the  li^t  manner. 

Beddes  the  grains  abeady  mentioned,  buckwheat,  flax,  bailey,  po' 
tatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and  many  other  articles  are  cultivated.  DiffMrent 
modes  <>f  culture  and  tillage  are  practiced  in  different  parts  of  ihe 
Slate,  according  as  the  variety  of  soil,  climate,  or  situation  renders  it 
necessary  or  expedient.  In  the  more  elevated  and  c<^der  districts,  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  not  very  successful ;  but  grass,  oats,  and 
potatoes  thrive  admirably.  Scarcely  a  farm  is  to  be  found  in  any 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  without  its  apple  orchard  of  choice  and 
selected  varieties^  Pears,  pdaohes,  plums,  cherries,  and  otiier  fhiits 
are  abundant,  and  though  many  fkrmers  are  carefiil  to  obtain  the 
finest  kinds,  yet  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  attention  bestowed  in  se- 
leetmg  and  grafting  fruit  The  demand  for  good  ttuilti,  particularly 
apfdes,  is  annually  increasing,  and  it  vrill  probably  not  be  long  before 
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it  iB  ftbandaaily  ^uppli^d-^especi&Uy  aa  eT<er7  qoarler  of  the  State 
appears  to  be  well  eaUwlated  Ibr  theii  growth.  Heretofore  the  great 
bulk  of  the  apples- iai«ed  has  been  converted  into  cider,  and  on  nearly 
ail  large  farms  the  eider-press  will  be  noticed  as  among  their  most 
prominent  features.  In  Peniisjlyaniii,  among  the  Germans,  partiou- 
larlj,  there  is  a  description  of  sance  called  apple  butier^  and  it  is 
principall J  in  the  maniifaetore  of  this  article  that  the  cider  and  apples 
are  consumed.  In  the  nueal  districts  ^ple  butter  is  extensiyeljnsed 
hf  eyerj  fiunily^— in  hct,  throughout  the  State^  except  in  n  few  locali- 
ties, its  use,is  uniyersal,  and  maj  be  said  to  rank  as  one  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  the  table.  The  cider  is  boiled  in  large  kettles,  holding  from 
thirty  to  forty  gallons,  into  which  apples,  properly  paired  and  quar- 
tered, are  thrown*-Bay  two  busheh  oi  pirepaved  apples  to  twenty-fiye 
gallons  of  cider.  After  six  to  eight  hours  boiling,  during  which  the 
liquor  is  constancy  stirred,  it  be^^  to  thicken^  and  w^en  reduced  to 
a  tolerable  pastes  it  is  taken  from  the.ilre,  deposited  in  earthen  jars, 
and  after  standing  a  few  weeks,  is  of  gbod  flaTour  for  use.  Boiling 
apple  butter,  in  the  counties  of  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lehigh,  portions  of 
Lancaster,  and  other  German  counties,  is  made  the  occasion  of  social 
celebration  and  interchange  of  neighborly  courtesies.  The  young 
men  and,  women  of  the  neighborhood  are  invited  to  spend  the 
evening,  and  it  is  here  tiiat,  for  the  lack  of  j)etter  opportunitiejs,  and 
without  expensive  dress  or  ostentatious  show,  the  substantial  graces 
of  ihe  sex  are  exhibited^ 

Agrioulkire  constitutes,  by  far,  the  most  important  interest  in  Penn^ 
sylvania,  notwithstanding  her  immense  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
extensive  manufactures.  ISvery  othw  interest,  however  important,  is 
merely  subordinate  to  ti^s,  and  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  tiiat 
such  is  the  fact,  not^y  to  thi»  State,  but  to  the  entire  Union.  Re- 
moved from  the  excitements,  turmoils,  tfnd  selfish  intrigues  of  the 
city,  the  farmers  are,  i^n  the  whole,  purer  in  sentiment,  more  pai* 
riotic  in  feeling,  and  more  industrious,  honest,  and  straightforward 
in  their  course  through  life,  than  any  oti^er  class  of  people.  It  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that,  in  spme  of  the  higher  and  nictf  points  of  educa- 
tion, tiiey  are  often  lamentably  deficient ;  but  when  we  come  to  wei^ 
their  substantial  virtual  with  the  yioes  that  usually  accompany  snper- 
ficial  intelligence,  especially  in  populous  places,  the  vast  superiority 
of  their  condition,  as  Christian  and  virtuous  citisens,  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited.    Their  retired  and  comparatively  isolated  position  in  the 
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ocwntry^  enables  them  to  smolher  the  spirit  of  pride  and  oitentatioiis 
shoW)  wliich  fo  ofWn  usurps  good  mords  and  snppknts  the  better 
jadgment  of  the  town's  people ;  aiid  being  thus  rendered  more  simple- 
hearted  and  sober-minded,  tibey  are  merally  better  men,  and  politicaUy 
better  citizens  thi^  a^j  other  class  of  people.  The  integrity  of  our 
agricoltaral  population  is*^  the  political  what  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
are  to  the  physical  aspect  of  our  glorious  coun^ — (he  baokrbane  of  its 
prosperity.  For  :vriiile  the  one  drains  the  eountry  of  its  impurities, 
and  pours  forth  its  waters  for  the  internal  affiiirs  of  trade— purifying 
the  atmosphere,  and  yielding  metals  which  **  subject  all  nature  to  our 
use  and  pleasure,''  the  other  regulates  the  political  atmosphere,  and 
saves  it  ^m  the  extremes  into  which  excited  and  densely  populated 
regions  would  be  sure  to  embroil  it  ' 

Si  aaei^iit  tfanos,  the  saered  plough  employod 
*fhe  Uags  and  awM  fiitheh  of  nuu^ind; 
.  And  lome,  with  whom  conpared  yoor  inaeet  <nl»6t 
Are  kntt  the  befaigi  of  a  sommer'B  daj, 
Haye  held  the  gcale  of  empiire>  ruled  the  Btor» 
Of  mighty  war ;  f^en,  with  unwearied  haod^ 
Disdaiaing  little  delicaeiisa,  e^ed 
The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

■It  was  the  misfbrtune  Of  republican  governments,  in  'more  ancient 
times,  that  they  had  no  agricultural  population  to  ^ly  upon — or, 
rather,  that  they  lacked  the  powerful  levers  which  we  are  now  using 
so  successfully  to  carry  out  our  representative  system,  viz.,  the  press 
and  the  post-office.  In  ancient  Greece,  for  instance,  where  existed  a 
complete  democracy,  the  agficuUural  population  was  entirely  pro- 
scribed for  the  want  of  these  tremendoas  civilizers.  To  exercise  the 
elective  privilege  the  voter  had  to  repair  to  the  oapitol-^-Such  a  thing 
as  voting  at  home  was  never  dreamed  of,  because  there  were  no  means 
to  enable  the  citizen  to  give  a^  expression  of  his  principles  or  to  in- 
form him  of  the  nature  of  political  affiurs.  The  popular  strength  was 
therefore  concentrated  in  tiie  capitol,  instead  of  being  distributed,  as 
it  is  here,  over  ^*  our  boundless  continent"  With  these  powerful  in- 
itramentt,  the  farmer  in  Oregon  may  exercise  his  political  preroga- 
tives with  as  much  judgment  and  patriotism;  as  if  he  lived  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capitoi.  The  press  is  thus  a  conseivator  of  intelli- 
gence, while  the>  post-office  is  the  distributer,  and  the  two  enable  us 
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to  oarr J  out  the  most  admirable  representatiTe  ^jstetn  wMoh  th^  world 
has  ev^r  known;  and  8o  nioelj  do  all  ito  details  harmonise  with  the 
local  position,  feelings  and  principles  of  our  people,  that  probably  no 
other  form  of  goremment,  no  matter  how  liberal,  would  promote 
our  happiness  and  prosperity,,  or  give  one-fourth  the  strength  and  na- 
tional grandeur  ^hloKnow  belong  to  the  people  of  free  America:   ^ 

Land  of  the  foref  t  and  the  rock, 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  'mighty  riyer. 
Of  mountain,  reared  on  high  to  mock 
The  storm's  career  and  lightning  shock — 

Mj  own  green  land  foreyer  I 

In  passing  through  this  splendid  agriculttiral  region,  the  stranger 
will  particularly  observe  the  neatness  and  order  which  charact^se 
the  general  .aq^^  of  the  scene  of  farming  operationB,  the  good  fences, 
the  substantial  and  comfortable  buildin^Js,  and  especially  the  impoe- 
ing^  i^peiurance  of  the  bam.    Nearly  every  large  faifm  has  a  cltister 


OBNBRi.L  APPBABAHOI  Or  A  LA5CASTKft  COUNTY  FABM. 

of  buildings,  the  most  promient  of  which  is  Ae  barp,  situated  next 
to  the  mansion-house,  around  which  are  scattered  wagon  and  carriage- 
sheds,  corn-cribs,  spring-house,  wash-house,  summer  dining-house,  etc. 
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wilk  •^acent  teuat  house.  The  pride  of  a  PenavflTtnia  fiumer, 
however,  k  in  hie  barfi,  aid  lurge  mau^oi  monej  are  frequentty  ex- 
pended in  its  erecti<»k.  The  strnekare  is  xisiifllly  placed  along  side  of 
'%  small  hil^  se  that  i  four  hofw  teaim  may  be  driven  into  Ae  bam 
floor  witfaont  overcoming  too  steep  a  grade  frop  the  road,  an  axrai^e- 
ment  eqai^j  desiral^d  for  other  oonsiderations.  Baiiis  are  usually 
over  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  about  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth 
— the  loft  a^d  threshing^lpbr  overarching  by  six  or  eight  feet^  the 
stables  b^low  forming  a  ^d  shelter.  Surprise  is  often  expressed 
by  strangers  at. the  contrast  generally  presented  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bam  and  the  dwelling  house—the  former  being 
comparatively  more  imposing  ^an  the  latter.  It  is  tme  the  contrast 
often  augurs  unfavoraUyliar  the  taste  and  personal  eonvenienoe  of 
the  farmer ;  but  there  are  cironmstances  governing  the  premises  of 
the  case  which  a^due  regard  to  economy  vriU  not  allow  him  to  over- 
look. '  Feeding  a  large  number  of  oattla  during  ihe  winter,  as  neariy 
every  one  does,  he  mnst  provide  aipoommodations  of  a  eorrespondiBg 
character,  ample  in  dimensioiis,  and  combining  vrith  neatneto  and 
durability  of  constractioH,  spacious  gtanaries,  threshing-floors,  hay- 
lofts, rooms  for  tools  and  implements,  etc.,  besides  stalb  for  -six  to  a 
dozen  head  of  horses: 

The  stock  of  horses  in  tiie. eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  particulariy  in  Lancaster  County,  is  vrbrthy  of  remark.  They 
are  enormously  powerftil  animals,  bred  entirely  with  a  view  to  draught, 
and  perfectly  unfit  for  the  saddle  or  light  harness.  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  racing  was  fashionable,  the  stock  of  horses  embraced  some 
splendid  spedmens  of  ^'blooded  animals  4''  but  as  this  amusement^ 
finally  ran  into  gross  licentiousness,  the  race-course  was  aj^doned 
by  respectable  persons,  and  the  quality  of  the  stock,  as  0ur  as  swift- 
ness is  concerned,  immediately  deteriorated^  The  race-course  ne»  Lan- 
caster, on  Ukb  left  side  of  the  railway,  between  that  place  and  DiUerville, 
was  once  the  scene  of  soxoe  of  ^e  finest  triumphs  of  the  horse  ever 
witnessed  m  this  country.  It  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  many  gen- 
tlemen ^fbrtnne,  in  tiioSeday%  to  enter  the  ''stakes.'^  Thespiritof 
rivalry  vftts  carried  to  great  lengths— and  the  horses  themselves  seemed 

TTo  shire  with  their  masters  the  pleasure  and  the  prideJ" 

Fox-chasing,  too,  in  the  days  of  our  ''  gran'-dads,"  was  a  favorite 
amusement,  and  many  of  those  who  declined  to  participate  in  the 
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^xoitements  <^  the  raqe-ooai^Be,  warmly  entered  mto  the  chase,  for 
which  twift  houoda,  a&'v^ell  as  horses,  were  sequiitte.  Fox-chasiiig 
is  tmlj  a  splendid  exeroiae,  heoause  in  addition  to  its  adventures  and 
**hiur-breadth  escapes,'^  i^  is  made  the  occasion  of  social  reunions 
amongst  neighbors..  The  descriptioi^  of  Thomson  is  no  less  appE- 
cable  to  old  England  than  to  young  America  at  the  time  of  which  we 
a^speaking: 


-Giye,  then,  ye  BdUihM, 


Tour  sportive  tas^r,  pitiless,  to  poor 
Loose  on  Uie.  nightiy  robber  of  Uie  fold ! 
Him,  from  his  or»ggy  winding  hannta  ipeftzth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  poroie. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you;  o'er  the  hedge 
High-bound,  resistless ;  nor  the  deep  morass 
Iteftise,  bat  through  the  shaking  wfldemess 
Ptok  yov  nlee  way ;'  into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearieSs,  of  the  railing  instinct  Ibll; 
And  as  yon  ride  the  torrent,  to  the  banks 
Yoor  triumph  somd  sonorous,  nmaing  nvrnd. 
From  Boek  to  look,  in  oiroUng  echoes  tost; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops ; 
Rush  down  the  dangerous  eteep ;  and  o'er  the  lawn. 
In  fancy  jiWallowing  up  the  space  between, 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 
For  h/tppy  he,  who  tops  the  wheeUng  chase ; 
Has  eyery  mate  CTolT'd,  and  erery  guile 
Disdos'd;  Irho  knows  the  merits  of  tiie pack ; 
Who  saw  the  TiUaln  seis'd,  atod  dying  hard. 
Without  eomplalnl^  though  by  a  hundred  moaths 
RelenUeas  torn :  0  glorious  be^  beyond 
His  daring  peers !  when  the  retreating  *honi 
Calls  them  to  ghoetly  halls  of  gray  tenow% 
With  woodland  honours  graoed;  the  fox's  ftir, 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof;  and  spread 
Bound  the  drear  walls,  with  antie  figured  fleroe. 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  is  loudest  heard^ 
When  the  night  btaggerS  With  sererer  toils, 
With  feats  TheesaHan  Centaurs  never  knew. 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome^ 

But  flrsilhe^ftiel'd'ehimMy  Masee  wide; 
The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  strong  tible  groans 
Beneath  ths  smoking  sirioii),  itMteh'd  immense 
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Frofli  tide  to  Me ;  in  Wbieh,  irifeh  desptratOmii^ 
Tbey -deep  inoiti^B  make,  and  talk  the  while 
«  X>f  BvoLXiirD's  gkiy^.ne'er  to  be  defined, 

Wliile  heiioe^  tbej  borrow  Yigor :  of^unain 
Into  the  patty  plunged,  at  iatorrtlty  ■ 
If  ttomach  keen  can  intenralt  allow, 
Relating  all  the  gloriet  of  the  ohate. 
'  llien  tated  Hunger  bida  hit  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the- mighty  bowl;  tiie  migh^  boiH, 
Swell'd  high  w^th  Hety  jffioe,  ttoamt  liberd  round, 
A  potent  gale,  delieiout,  at  the  breath 
-     Of  Maiato'thvloTe-tlek  thepherdess, 
On  violets'  difius'd,  while  soft  the  hears 
Her  panting  shepherd  stealbig  to  her  arms.  • 

The  ^js  of  fox-chasing,  in  this  quarter,  have  long  since  passed,  and 
there  are  few  yet  living  who  shared  ihe  wild  sport  Poor  Reynard  has 
escaped  to  wilder  retreats  ii^  the  mojontains,  from  whose  woody  soli- 
tudes he  ean  venture  with  more  safety  upon  the  lazy  flocks  rumina- 
ting in  the  green  valleys  belew.  Horse-racitig,  if  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, has  degenerated  into  mere  ''scrub  contests^"  in  which  **  &st 
quajter-nags"  run  at  ft  rate  somewhat  leas  than  a  mile  in  ibrtj  min- 
utes and  fift^-five  seconds  I  ^till  the  villagers  of  our  agricultural 
districts  enter  into  these  little  excitements  with  great  satis&ction,  and 
betting' sometimes  runs  into  large  odds— 

ru  bet  tny  money.on  the  bob-tail  na^p— 

Who  win  bet  en  the  gray  !-^  ^ 
Two-to-one  on  the  Camptown  brag — 

101  take  yon,  sir,  on  the  bay  \ 

AA  soon  as  the  harvest  is  gathered,  there  is  a  succession  of  celebra- 
tions, in. which  the  whole  rural  population  take  part^-young  and  old 
of  both  sexes  repair  to  the  village,  and  inte|rchatige  friendly  greetings, 
join  in  the  dance,  show  e&sh  other  **  delicate  attentions,"  make  pres- 
ents, promises,  explanations,  and  so  forth.  HbrSe-racing  but  adds  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  day,  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  the ''  gay 
gallants"  exhibit  more  pride  than  in  the  spirit  and  equipage  of  their 
steeds.  Each  farmer's  son,  when  he  becoi^es,  ^  of  age,"  has  his  horse, 
raised  uncler  Iiid  own  care,  on  the  farm.  Young  and  spirited  like  the 
xlder,  the  animal  is  superfluously  rigged  with  a  bright  shining  yellow 
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saddle,  tire  fUulluiig.  Bed  Btreftk^^rths^  a  bro^  orojpper  and  martinr 
gale,  two  broftd  reinst  witb  «  bridle  of  oorre^KMiding  gaiufineee,  while 
below,  to  ^e  a  still  more  imposing  aspect  to  the  paraphernalia,  is  a 
broad  leather  hal^r.  The  whole  is  tastefollj  surmounted  with  a  red 
or  yellow  tasseL  Thus  equipped,  the  young  horse  feels  and  is  tangixt 
to  feel  that  he  has  a  duty"  to  perform.  It  is  his  business  to  oonvey  the 
impression  that  he  has  stamina — he  must  bite  the  bit,  jerk,  up  his 
head  betimes,  and  paw  furiously  with  his  feet,  and  evince,  by  every 
possible  jesture,  the  untamed  wUdneas  of  his  nature. '  He  must  learn 
to  recognise  his  master's  pride^^-the  dear  object  of  his  hopes,  his  love, 
and  fears — ^failing  in  which,  he  must  needafeel  the  spur's  prickly  bite, 
and  dance  and  prance  gaily  over  the  road  I  tt  is  thus  that  horseman- 
ship often  opens  the  door  to  a  maid's  affections— «he  sees,  she  ad- 
mires— ^then,  alas  I  she  loves  I 

We  have  stated  that  the  horses  m  the  districts  of  agriculture  are' 
exceedingly  large  and  awkward — ^fit  only  for  the  plough  and  team.  It 
is  only  in  tiiese  districts,  how^ever,  that  such  hdM.es  are  maiuly  used^ 
In  (Hher  sections  of  the  State  the  stock  is  bett^  bk>oded,  in  conse- 
quence of  beiag  more  used  usd^vthe  saddle.  Oxen  axe  employed  te 
sotmQ  extent  for  libor,  particularly  in  the  newly  settled  and  rougher 
parts  of  tiie  oountry — ^while  mules  are  generally  preferred  at  iron  and 
oolli^  woiks,  being  very  hardy  and  long-lived,  ae  well  as' capable  of 
drawing  heavy  loads  in  Ae  team. 

The  stock  oi  milch  cows  has  been  greedy  improved  by  the  impdr- 
talion  of  many  noble  animals  from  England,  and  so  apparent  is  the 
advantage  which'  has  aocrue^,  that  it  vrill  probably  not  be  many 
years  before  the  whole  of  the  present  inferior  st6ck  will  have  disap- 
peared from  every  good  fiurm  in  the  State.  The  sheep  have  been  alto 
much  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Spanish  and  English  varieties. 
Wool-growing,  however,  forms  but  a  very  small  branch  of  the  agn- 
culture  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  county  of 
Washington,  and  throughout  the  i&orUiwest  and  mountain,  regions  of 
the  Alleghanies,  It  is  probably  the  most  important  future  of  hus- 
bandly, and  it  is  there  where  our  flocks  have  been,  greatly,  improved 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fleece.  The  following  statistioe 
firom  the  census  bureau,  exhil^t  the  extent  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1850— a  year  which,  by  the  way, 
was  by  no  means  xemarkabie  for  general  prosperity : 
4*  F 
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• 

Knmberof 

aores  of  iipproTed  laad^       .  ^        .     /     . 

8,«19,681 

Yalae  of  farmipg'implemesta  aadmachmeiy, 

$14,031,993 

Value  of  iite  atook,         .           .           .           . 

42,16«,711 

Quantity  of  wheatgrown,  in  buibels, 

15,482,191 

« 

Indian  corn,           " 

.       .19,70r,702 

tt 

Xobaooo,  in  poonda,        . ,         .           • 

847,619 

«■ 

Wool,           .           .           .           .           . 

4,784,867 

a 

Wine  ntannfacturod,  in  gallons. 

28,839 

\       ** 

Butter,  in  pounds,    .           /          . 

40,554,741 

((. 

Cheeaey               .           .           .           . 

2,895,279 

u 

Hay,  in  tona,     ^      .         .  . 

1,828,285 

i< 

Hemp,  dew  rotted,  in  tons,        . 

173 

a 

«       water  rotted,    "       .     .       .-    , 

688 

u 

Flaxseed,  in  Inishels,     .  . 

^      43,627 

It 

Maple  sugar;  in  pounds. 

2,218,644 

^-  The  first  settlers  of  Lancaster  County,  a^  also  iiiose  of  Berks,  Leb- 
anon, and  portions  of  others  adjacent,  were  Germans,  many  of  them 
^loijigfa^  to  peculiar  religious  denominations,  a8  ihe  Mennonists,  Ser- 
enth-day  Baptists,  &o»'  A  large  portion  of  the  present  population  of 
the  county  still  adheres  to  the  religious  tenets  of  their  forefathers ; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  in  other  respects,  their  mode 
of  life  is  simple  and  without  reproach. .  Virtuous,  hdnest,  and  indus- 
trious, they  constitute  dtcidedly  the  most  substantial  and  respectable 
class  of  the  people!  Certain  of  them  wear  long  beards,  and  coats 
without  buttons — the  fabric  invariably  of  their  ovm  plain  ntanufao- 
ture.  Seeing  these  venerable  patriarchs  die^osing  of  their  Jittle 
business  affairs  in  a  Bimple,  straightforward,  ^d  unaffected  manner^ 
prepossesses  one  very  much  in  their  favor,  and  challenges  the 
highest  respect  for  their  religious  tentimentiB.  They  endeavor  to  fol- 
low, as  nearly  ad  possible,  the  way  pointed  ont,  in  their  own  view, 
by  the  Saviour ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  do  this,  shut  themselves 
out  from  the  world,  as  far  as  circumstances  vnll  allow,  ahd  exclude 
every  feeling  of  personal  pride  or  vanity ;  kind,  charitable  and  hospita- 
ble they  practise  in  their  own  life  the  closest  self-denial.  We  know 
no  class  of  men  who  come  nearer,  in  their  toorhs  and  actions,  to  the 
Standard  of  pure  Christian'  principle ;  they  are  good  to  a  fault,  and 
virtuous  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  no  salaried 
preachers,  but  every  man  does  what  he  can  to  illustrate  the  purity 
of  religion,  anH  to  scatter  broadcast  the  blessings  of  its  holy  teach* 
ings.  In  their  private  life,  the  lines  of  young  Pope  are  probably  as 
applicable  to  them  as  any  other  people  on  the  globe: 
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I 

Happy  the  man  whose  wiB&  and  earo  '  '  ' 

A  few  paternal  tustes  bound, 
Content  to  ireathe  his  natiye  air, 
In  his  own  groond. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whoso  fields  with  bread. 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire,— 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
'In  winte^r,  fire.  •      • 

Blest  who  can  nnconoem'dly  find 

Hoars,  days,  and  years  glide  soft  away. 
In  health  oC  bodjr,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day. 

Soundsleepby  night;  study  imd  ease  ^ 

Together  mixed ;  sweet  recreation ; 
And  innocence,  which  most  ddth  pleas^^ 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 
Thus  unmolested  let  me  die  ; 
II  Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  Ue!     ' 

Tbe  Seventh-day  Baptists,  who  are  seceders  from  the  Duhkers,  es- 
tablished tbemselTes  at  Eplirata,  in  1730.  .  This  is  a  litde  village 
lying  about  seven  miles  nbrlh-east  of  Lancaster.  Their  life,  at  first 
solitary,  was  soon  changed  to  ^  conventual  one,  .and  a  monastic 
society  vras  established  in  1733.  Monastic  names  and  habits  were 
assumed,  and  the  cloister  soon  numbered  upwards  of  one  hundred 
persons,  of  both  sexes.  '  The  number  of  outside  members  was  about 
two  hundred  or  more.  The  society  was  prosperous  and  increased, 
and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  erect  larger  buildii^.  These  were 
erected  sometime  about  1740,  and  consisted  of  a  sister's  house,  with 
a  chapel  attached,  and  a  brother's  house,  containing  a  large  meetings 
room,  with  galleries,  in  which  the  whole  society  assembled  for  public' 
worship.  These  buildings,  which  are  still  standing,  and  exhibited  in 
the  following  engraving,  were  surrounded  with  numerous  others,  of 
small  dimensions,  and  included  a  school-house,  printing-office,  papei^ 
mill,  ke.  The  buildings  are  singular,  and  of  ancient  style  of  arohi* 
tecture,  all  ^e  outside  walls  being  covered  with  shingles. 
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The  two  houses  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  are  very  large,  being 
three  and  four  stories  high :  each  has  a  chapel  for  .their  night  meet- 
ings, and  the  main  buildings  are  divided  into  small  apartments,  (each 
containing  between  fifty  and  sixtj^)  ^s>  that  klx.  dormitories,  which 
are  barely  large  enough  to  contain  a  cot,  (in  early  days  a  bench  ax^d 
billet  of  wood  for  the  h^d,)  a  closet,  and  an  hour-glass,  surround 
a  common  room,  in  which  each  subdivision  pursued  their  reapectiTe 
avocations.  On  entering  these  silent  cells,  and  traversing  the  long 
narrow  passages,  visitors  etji  scarcely  divest  themselves  (^  the  feeling 
of  walking  the  tortuous  windings  of  some  old  castle,  and  breathing  in 
the  hidden  recesses  of  romance.  The  x^eilings  have  an  elevation  of 
but  seven  feet;  the  passages  leading  io  the  oells,  or  " kammers,'' as 
they  are  styled;  and  through  the  different  parts  of  both  convents,  are 
barely  wide  enough  to  admit  one  pevson,  for  when  meeting  a  second, 
one  has  always  to  retreat  ;-7-the  dens  of  the  hammers  are  but  five  feet 
high,  and  twenty  ihches  wide,  and  the  window,  for  each  has  but  one, 
is  only  eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches ;  the  largest  windows,  afibiding 
light  to  the  nieeting  rooms,  are  but  thirty-four  inches.  The  walls  of  aU 
ti^e  rooms,  indiiding  the  meeting-room,  the  chapels,  the  saals,  and  even 
the  kainmers,  or  dormitories,  are  hung  and  nearly  covered  with  large 
sheets  of  elegant  penmanship^  or  ink-paintings,  many  bf  whiph  are  texts 
from  the  Scriptures,  done  in  a  very  handsome'manner,  in  ornamented 
Gothic  letters,  called  in^tbe  Oerman,  Fractur-schrifilen.  They  are  done 
on  large  sheets  of  paper,  manufactured  for  the  purpose  at  their  ovm 
mill,  some  of  whieh  are  put  into  frames,  and  which  admonish  the  resi- 
dent, as  well  as  the  casuid  visitor,  which  ever  way  they  may  turn  the 
head.  There  are  «ome  very  curious  ones :  two  of  which  slill  remain 
in  the  chapel  attaohed  to  Saron.    One  represents  the  narrow  and 
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crooked  way,  done  on  a  sheel  of  aboat  thiee  feet  square,  which  it 
would  be  diffieolt  to  desoVibe^-it  is  very  curious  and  ingeiiious :  tiie 
whole  of  the  road  is  filled  up  with  texts  of  Scnptuire,  adyettislng  the 
disciples  of  their  duties,  and  the  oUigations  th^  profedsion  imposes 
npou  ^em.  Another  represents  the  three  heayens.  In  the  first, 
Christ,  the  6faeph'erd,-is  ^pmented  gathering  his  floel^ together;  in 
the  second,  which  occupies  erne  fbot  in  height,  and  is  ttu-ee  feet  wide, 
three  hundred  figoxes,  in  the  Capuchin  dress,  can  be  couirted,  with 
harjps  in  their  hands,  and  the  heads  of  an  inniimerable  host ;  and  in 
the  third  is  seen  the  throne,*  surronndad  by  two  hundiied  archangels. 
Many  of  thes^  Fractur-schriffiens  express  their  own  enthusiastic  senti- 
mentp  on  the  subject  of  celibacy,  and  the  ytrtue  of  a  recluse  life,  while 
others  are  deyqtionid  pieces. 

The  society  owned  a  farm,  a  gristmill,  pfl^per^miU,  oil-mill,  and  full- 
ing-mill. All  the  society's  property  was  in  common,  and  the  labor  of 
the  member^ ;  but  indiyidual  meinbers  wei^  not  osmpelled  to  relinquish 
priyate  property  which  they  might  haye  held  preyious  to  joining  the 
rociety. 

They  receiys  the  Bible  as  ihe  only  rule  of  faith  and  code  of  laws  for 
church  goyemment.  No  monastic  yows  were  taken,  nor  had  they  any 
written  coyenant  -They  belieye  in  the  diyinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity 
of  the  GK>dhead,  and  rely  oil -the  merits  and  atonement  of  the  Sayiour, 
and  that  he  died  for^all  who  6aU  upon  his  name  and  offer  fruits  of  re- 
pentance. They  contend  for  the  obseryance  of  the  original  Sabbath. 
They  hold  on  to  the  apostojic  baptism,  and  administer  trine  immersion 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  while  the  recipient  is  kneel- 
ing in  the  water.  They  celebrate  ib»  Lord's  Supper  at  night^  in  imi- 
talion  of  our  Sayiour,  washing  at  the  same  time  each  other's  fbet, 
agreeably  to  hjs  command  and  example.  CelU^y  they  consider  a 
yirtue,  but  peyer  require  it,  nor  do  they  take  any  yt>ws  in  reference  to 
it  They  neyer  prohibited  lawful  intercourse,  but  when  two  concluded 
to  be  joined  in  wedlock,  they  were  aided  by  the  society. ',  OeKbacy, 
howeyer,  was  always  urged  as  more  condnoiye  to  a  holj  life.  They 
do  not  apppoye  of  paying  their  ministers  a'salary,  thinking  the  gospel 
was  sent  without  money  or  price-^but  share  their  own  supplieis  with 
them.  .1 

It  is  not  one  of  their  costoms  to  wear  long  beards,  as  is  firequendy 
said  of  them :  this  is  mpre  the  case  with  the  Dunkers  and  Mennonists. 
They  are  often  represented  as  liying  on  yeg0aUes,T-the  rules  of  the 
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society  focbiddlng  meats,  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  the  nfttanJ 
appetite, — and  also  as  lying  on  wooden  benches,  wjidi  billets  of  wood 
for  pillows,  as  an  act.of  penanoe.  The  true  reason  and  explanation 
of  this  matter  is,  that  bodi  were  done  from  considerations  of  economy. 
Their  circumstances  wer^  very.restricted,  and  their  undertaking  great 
They  studied  the  strictest  simplicity  and  economy  in  all  tiieir  arrange- 
ments :  wooden  flagons,  wooden  goblets,  and  turned  w6oden  trays,  were 
used  in  administering  thcf  communion ;  and  the  same  goblets  are  still 
in  use,  though  t^ey  have  been  presented  with  more  costly  ones.  Even 
'  the  plates  off  of  which  they  ate  were  octangular  pieces  of  thin  poplar 
boards ;  their  forks  and  candlesticks  were  of  wood,  and  also  erery 
other  article  that  could  be  made  of  that  material  was  used  by  the 
whole, community.  After  they  were^' relieved  from. the  pressure  of 
.their  expensive  enterprise  in  providing  such  extensive  accommoda- 
tions, they  enjoyed  the  cot  for  nepose,  and  many  other  of  the  good 
things  of  life ;  llieugh  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  was  scrupu- 
lously regarded. 

Although  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  they  opened  their  houses  cheer- 
fully to  succor  and  comfort  the  distressed  inhabitants  'of  Paxton  and 
Tulpehocken  during  the  old  French  vira#-— for  which  the  government 
rendered  them  its  acknowledgments,  and  Gov.  Penn  offered  them  a 
whole  manor  of  land,  but  they  would  not  receive  it.  During  the  re- 
volution they  were  rdecided  whigs.  After  the  battle  of  Brandywine 
_  the  whole  establishment  was  open  to  receive  the 

wounded  .Americans;  their  Sabbath-school 
1^ house  was  converted  into  ^.hospital;  gteat 
I  numbers  of  the  sick  were  transported  here  in 
':  Wagons ;'  the  camp  fever  broke  out  apiong  them, 
W  and  one  hundrefd  and  fifty  w^re  buried  on  'the 
^.  top  of  Mount  Zion.  Here  their  remains  reposed 
unnotioed^uuhonored  and  unsung — until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Konrg- 
macher,  and  a  monument  to  their  memory  com- 
'  menced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1843.  The  occasion 
jfomjMEirr  at  bphrata.  ^^  celebrated  vrith  much  spirit  Thoiisands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  .surrounding  country  were  present 
and  participated  in  flie  ceremonies  attending  the  laying. of  the  comer- 
stone.  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  anaddress. 
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detaiHiig  and  commenting  upon  the  historical  incidents  inyolTed. 
The  monument  is  still  in  an  un&oished  state,  but  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  sufficient  funds  will  soon  be  accumulated  to  accomplish 
the  object  intended.  ; 


lEPOBATA 'XOUNTAIV  8PBIK0S. 

The  Ephrata  Mountain  Springs,  kept  by  Joseph  Konigmather,  Esq., 
are  delightfully  situated  on  the  ^Ephrata  Ridge.  Hero  the  South 
Mountain  is  the  dividitig  ridge,  the  waters  on  the  south  side  rnn  into 
the  Chesapeake,  and  in  the  north  to  the  Delaware.  The  water  is 
pur^  soft  sandstone  and  slate ;  the  temperature  of  the  different  springs 
is,  some  Tory  cold,  others  more  moderate,  but  for  drinking  or  bathing, 
and  its  restoratiye  qualities  to  health  for  diseased  o?  frail  constitu- 
tbns,  it  is  but  seld<^m  excelled.  As  a  delightful  summer  resort  it  is 
eztensirely  patroniaed;  the  superb  variety  ^f  landscape  scenery,  and 
the  loyely  drires  affording  a  pleasant  succession  of  novel  and  beauti- 
ful views. 
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l^MBing  two  or  tbfee  imimporlaiii  stalioAS,  (hkolading  that  of 
KntisiRfs,  wliere  there  is 'a  branch  railway  to  SrEASBtiEO,  three  mHes 
dbtapt)  we  rea^h  the  city  of  Lancastse.  Thiq  city  has  recently 
made  mvich  progress  in  improTiement,  and  it^  popnlation  hast  been 
correspondingly  increased.  It  is  now  nearly,  fourteen  thousand, 
whereas,  only  a  few  years  ajgo,  it  was  but  eight  thousand.  It  is  an 
old'towii^  haying  been  laid-  out  in  1730  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  and  at  thai  time  one  of  the  mbst  influential  men 
connected  with  the  government.  For  the  purpose^  of  attracting  popiir 
lation,  the  proprietor  sold  the  lots  at  low  and  aCbemmodating  rates^ 
subject  to  a  small  annual  ground-rent.  This  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
togettiena  large  number  of  inhabitants,  principally  poor  mechamioe ; 
and  the  town  was  composed, almost  entirely  of  small  one-storied 
houses. .  The  citizens,  hy  their  industry  and  frugality,  gradually  be^ 
came  the  owners  of  the  humble  tenements  they  occupied,  subject*' to 
the  ground-rent  mentioned.  There  were  no  large  manufacturing 
esl&bli^ments,  but  a  large  nuipber  of  smajl  ones,  conducted  solely  on 
indiyidual  a^coiint.  There  were,  very  few  families  of  fortune^  but 
these  were  unusually  rich,  and,  commanded  an  influence  of  correspond- 
ing extent.  As  one-stbiied  houses  always  patd  betfer^  it  view  t)f  the 
class  of  people  tcrbe  accommodated,  those  who  had  money  to  invest 
in  improvemenisi  generally  expended  it  in  thd  erectax>n  of  such  build- 
ings. .  .         .  / 

The  ori^nal  aspect  ef  the  town  i^  stili  rettune^,  to  "^ome  extent; 
though  there  ar^  now  ip  full  operating  several  of  4he  largest  cotton 
and  iron  establishments  in  the  Statel  The  erection  of  these  magnifi- 
cent industrial  establishments  has  ^ven  an  impulse  and  tone  to  the 
business^  of  the  place  which  it  never  knew  before,  tiike  many  other 
county-seats, LancasteiridDg  labored  under  the  paralysing  influenoesof  a 
superfluous  profesisional  population — a  population  -^ich,  whatever  its 
social  merit,  does  nothing  but  contwne,  without  oontribuiing  to  the  real 
prod^ctions  or  substantial  wealth  of  a  oOmmunityt  The  place  is^^tiU 
literally  overrun  with  professional  men — ^including  a  horde  of  smiling, 
friendly  politicians,  awaiting  their  "torn''  fqr  the  suffrages  of  the 
"  free  and  independent  oleetors"  of  the . "  old  guard.''  There  is  no 
county  in  the  State— there  is  probably  none  in  the  Union — ^whero 
more  interest  i^^  manifested  in  political  afbirs;  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  observed,  there  is  none  which  has  more  offices  to  bestow  I 
Lancaster  has  produced  some  oi  the  most. skilful  practitioners  in  the 
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political  arena.  Indeed,  any  .one  who  has  gradoatod  in  its  sohooU, 
maj  safejj  venture  fortii,  relying  on  Ids  "  tactics."  IPhe  learned  pro- 
fessions, too,  embrace  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  the  country, 
while  the  population,  as  k  whole,  is  intelligent  and  enterprising^^ 
though  with  tiie.  elements  surrounding  them,  hardly  As  enterprising 
and  public  spirited  as  mig^t  reasonably  be  expected.  Some  of  the 
citizens  are  very  rich,  and*  as  recent  experiments  have  proved,  could 
safely  invest  th^  capital  in  objects  conceived  in  the  spirit  ef  taste 
and  li])erality .  Lancaster,  with  half  the  talent  and  energy  wasted  in 
her  political  struggles,  might  readily  become  one  of  the  principal 
workshops  of  Pennsylvania.  Convenient  to  the  anthracite  coal  beds,  . 
situated  in  a  most  magnificent  agricultural  re^on,  with  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  valnftble  minerals — as  iron  ore,  coppery  chrome,  lead,  lime- 
stone, &c.-^these  advantages  added  to  her  close  proximity  to  the  Be»* 
board,  and  a  superabundance  of  idle  capital)  where  is  the  obstacle 
between  her  and  future  greatness  and  prosperity  ? 

Thp  Gobestoga,  a  beautiful  winding  stream,  passes  along  the  squth- 
em  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  at  Safe 
Harbor,  ten  miles  distant .  The  Conestoga  is  rendered  navigable  (ot 
boltts  of  the  largest  class,  by  a  series  of  dams  and  locks.  The  amount 
of  businew  done  is  small ;  but  it  aflfords  a  splendid  water-power  for 
mills,  which  are  plentifully  distributed  along  it^  banks,  a9  well  as 
the  streams  empi^ing  into  it.  Lancaster  has  a  larger  number  of 
flouring  mills  than  smy  other  county  of  equal  extent  in  the  Union— 
the  whole  number  exceeding  three  hundred,  exclusive  of  elover,  saw, 
and  other  miUs.  The  Conestoga  is  connected  at  Safe  Harbor  with 
the  Tide  Water  Canal,  situate  on  th^  opposite  side  of  the  S)asque- 
hanna.  The  boats  are  towed  across  the  river  by  a  steamboat.  It  if 
at  this  place  that  the  splendid  rolling  mills  and  furnaces  of  Messrs. 
Reeves,  Abbott  dn  Co.,  are  located.  These  works  were  erected  a  few 
years  ago  at  a  probable  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Large 
beds  of  iron  ore  surround  them,  and  the  site  is  in  all  respects  admir- 
able for  an  establishment  of  this  character.  Most  of  the  iron  used 
on  the  Central  Railroad  was  manufactured  at  this  place,  and  we  ven- 
ture nothing  in  sayin^^  that  in  all  th6  essentials  constituting  a  perfect 
rail,  a  more  complete  one  never  was  laid  down  in  the  United  Stated 
Having  passed  over  a  lar^  portion  of  tiie  road  on  foot,  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  its  qualities^  At  some  plaoes,  where  land- 
sUdes  had  occurred,  the  superstructure  of  the  road  was  entirely  re- 
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moved  out  of  its  plaee,  and  ttie  nils  bent  noarly  doable ;  but  in  no 
instance  had  a  fracttire  ocemrod.  Kor  is  the  metal  too  sofl  or  yield- 
ing; for  notwithstanding  ihe  heayj  pressure  to  which' a  poition  of 
jkhe  road  has.  been,  exposed,  for  several  jrears'past^  we  did  not  meet  a 
ain^  instance  of  splitting  or  ^lintery  fractnre,  so  cominon  along  the 
edges  of  rails  on  oiherroads.  This  is  partienlarly  ike  case  on  the  New 
.York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  is  <me  reason  why  the  travd  over  it  is 
rendered  so  dangerous.  At  aomd  places  the  m^tal  is  too  brittle,  and 
wifl  not  withstand  ^  bonncing  momentum  occasioned^  by  sh<Nrt  cttrT»- 
turesi  The  raij,  therefore,  tireaka  in  the  most  dangerous  placesy  and 
this  is-an  eyil  ^hic^  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  and  better  quality  of  raiL  The  Une  Railroad  Company^  iritfa 
|he-  laudable  desi^  ^remedying  this  cbfact  on  other  portions  of  their 
road,  ordered  rails  of.  American  ntandfacture — %be  other,  of  course, 
living  been  so-called  cheap  English  iron.  But  in  this  case^  t&ey  were 
unfortunate  in  getting  a^rail  entirely  too  soft,  so  that  it  is  full  of  splin- 
teiry* fractures,  the  edges  ^ttened  down,  and  deep  dep^^ions  at  the 
place  of  jointure.  This  portion  of  the  road,  'ther^bre,  is  Just  asr  dan- 
gerous as  the  othei*,  imd  so  palpable  has  this  faqt  become/  that  a  New 
York  paper,  some  time  ..ago,  spealdng  of  the*  case  oi  a  criminal'  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed,  advised  the.  Governor  to  commute  his  sentence 
to  transportation  Qver  the  Erie  Railroad,'  so  as  to  give  the  poor  fiilow 
ontchance.inahundr^  fcrhUUfel 

In  ^e  immediate  vicinity  of  3^e  Harbor  is.  a  ^lace  called  Indian- 
town.  It  is  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  village,  iformerly  occupied  by  tihe 
Conestagbs,  and  si^me  of  t^e  mqet^interesting'  conferences  between 
them  and  the  whites  were  held  there. '  Many  relics  of  the  Indians 
have  beeii  picked  up  by  the  inhabitants,  and  several  rocks,  along  tiro 
Susquehanna,. bear  their  quaint  markings.  WilHam  Penn  paid  th^n 
a  visit  on  one  occasion,  and  was  received  with  marked  respect'  As 
the  whites  gathered  aground  them,  tiie  Indians  gradually  fell  within 
the  pale  of , civilisation,  and  for -many  years  those  tiiat  regained  pur- 
sued the  peooelul  ways  Of  agriculture.  The  stfrvounding  oountry  is 
very  rich,  being  an  extensive  limestone  formation,  which,  towards  the 
north,  gradually  sinks  under  the  !Eurkey  Hills.  These  hills,  along 
the  Susquehanna,  rise  up  in  immense  cliffii,  giving  to  ^e  scenery  an 
aspect  of  great  wildness  and  sublimity. 

Safe  Harbor  bas  always  ^n  a  great  fishiHg^place,  but  has  been 
rendered  especially  so,  of  late  yeans,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
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dam  in  the  Susquehanna,  to  render  it  navigable  for  the  steamrtow 
boats.  I^he  dam  appears  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fish,  in  their 
upward  course,  and  the  fisheries  below  are  rendered  correspondingly 
suceessfiil.  Immense  quantities  of  shad  are  caught  with  the  seine,  the 
process  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  above  engraving.  The  seine  is 
generally  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  from  four  to  Bit  feet  in 
width,  varying  according  to  the  depth  of  the  waters  One  edge  of  the 
seine  is  heavily  loaded  with  lead,  while  the  other  has  numerous  corks 


SHAD  FISmNO  IN  THB  BUSQUEBAN5A. 

or  wooden  buoys,  so  that  it  floats  in  the  water  in  an  upright  position. 
The  seine  is  carried  two  or  three  hundred  yards  above  the  fishing  batp 
tery,  when  one  end  is  taken  in  a  boat,- which  is  rowed  out  from  the 
shore  in  a  circular  course,  and  hauled  in  at  the  battery,  the  other  end 
in  the  meantime,  arriving  at  the  same  place.  The  process  of  hauling 
in  the  seine  is  represented  in  the  engravipg.  Shad  generally  run  in 
schools ;  and  in  clear  weather,  witii  the  aid  of  a  spy  glass,  their  ap> 
proach  may  be  descried  from  the  battery.  The  hauls  are,  therefore, 
irregular ;  but  when  a  school  is  ejSectually  surrounc|ed  with  the  seine, 
an  immense  number  is  sure  to  be  captured,  as  few  are  able  to  escape 
its  delicate  net-work.    Shad  fishing  is  somewhat  laborious,  and  is 
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followed  ea^^itely  wilii  a  yiew  to  profiftr  rit  is^  howerer,  at  tmieB,  r$rj 
oxoitiag,  and  the  fisliAmd^  bave  a  merry  time  oi  iJL  Befo]%  the 
erectum  ^f  the  dama  in  the  Soeqaehanna,  riiad-iKBlung  was  a  regular 
puzsftit  for  many  pessone  all  along,  ^e  @a8qaehanna»  ^^nd  some 
fisheries  were  among  the  mostprdductiye  properties  im  the-  State, 
their  anniial  prott^  yielding,  in  a  course  of  years,  large  Tortones. 

The  Conestoga,  while  it  is  the  oidy  small  stream  in  the  Btaite  ttppn 
which  steamboats  mn,  is  also  the  first  upon  which  experiments  for 
steam  navigation,  were  made!  William  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  as 
early  as  1760,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  sobject,  sad 
it  is  said  partially  Succeeded,  but  in  the  midst  of  than  his  beat  was 
aocidentally  sunk  in  the  river,  and  he  himself  shortly  after  died. 
.  But  whil^  Ms  efforts  thus  failed,  it  remained  for  another  son  of  Lan- 
caster to  complete  what  had  oply  been  commenced,  About  this  period 
Robert  Fulton  was  bom,  in  the  township  bearing  his  name.  His  pa- 
rents shortly  after  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  Fulton  received  a  good 
cfdudation.  He  subsequently  went  to  London,  and  having  early  evmced 
apartiality  for  painting,, placed  himself  undetthechaa*ge  of  Sir  BenjamiXi 
"Vfe^t,  the  celebrated  American  axtist,  then  and  fbraloag  timeaflerwards, 
a  resident  of  that  Oity.  He  here  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke 
of  Bjidgewater,  and  other  distinguished  scientifio  and  practical  men^ 
and  entered  warmly  into  some,  of^  their  projects,  in  reference  tb  Tianals 
and  internal  navigations.  He  soon  alter  obtained  patents  for  an 
tnc2»ii^(l^2a»e  for  transportation^  an4  certain  insiaruwehta  fbr  excmt- 
i^g  camds,  BempVing  afterwards  to  France,  he  made  himself  mas- 
Her  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  and  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  in  Paris  with  the  celebrated.  Joel  Barlow,  in  wh^se 
family  he  resided.  In  the  meantime  hei  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  range  of  mathematics^  chemistry,  and  physical  philoso- 
phy, Ithe  result  of  which  was.severid  important  improvements  in,  tfad 
mtehanic  arts  and  submarine  nav^tion,  tor  two  of  whi^  he  ob- 
tained patents.  He  perform^  many  experiments  in  the  harbor  of 
Brest,  with  his  plunging-boats  and  torpedos,  demonstcating  the  prao^ 
tic4bility  of  employing  subaquat^c  explosion  and  navigation  for  the 
dbstruction  of  vessels.  This  invention,  remarks  Mr.  Day,  attracted 
:the -attention  of  the  Bntieh  govenmient»  and  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  the  ministry  whioh  indaced  hinr  to  go  to  London,  witii  the 
fiope  that  they  wotdd  avaU. themselves  of  his  machines;  but  a  de- 
monstratioA'c^  t^eir  efficai^  which  ha  gaire  the  ministry,  by  blowing 
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up  a  YesBel  in  I3i«r  praMnee,  led  them  to  wish  to  suppress  the  mveur 
tion  ratiberihan  enooalngeit;  and  aeoordlngly  they  declined  patr<H 
nising  him.  Daring  this  period  he  also  made  many  efforts  tOvdisoOTor 
a  method  of^  siiopessfully  using  ^e  steam-en^e  for  the  propelling  of 
boats,  and  as  wtLj.  as  1^9S  made  such  ezpeilments  as  inspired  him 
with  great  confidenoe  in  its  praoticabilii^.  Robert  R.  livingston, 
Esq.,  chuieellor  of  th^  state  of  New  York,  and  minister  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  French  oourt,  on 
his  arrival  in  France,  induoed 
him  to  renew  his  attention  to 
this  sabjec.t,  and  embarked  with 
him.  in  making  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
themsehres  of  the  possibility 
of  employing  steam  in  navi- 
gation. Mr,  Fulton  engaged  the  clmJcokt. 
with  intense  interest  in  the  trial, 

and,  in  1803,  constructed  a  boat  on  the  rirer  Seine,  at  their  joint 
expense,  by  which,  he  fully  evinced  the  practicability  of  propelling 
boats  by  that  agent.  Ho  immeiiiately  resolved  to  enrich  his  country 
with  this  inyaluable  discovery ;  and  tm  returning  to  New  York  in 

1806,  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  tiie  construc- 
tion of  the  first  Fulton  boat,  which  was  launched  in  the  spring  of 

1807,  froip'  the  ship^yard  of  Charles  Brown,  New  York^  and  com* 
pleted  in  August.  Ijt  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  deep.  In  1808  it  was  lengthened  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  widened  to  eighteen  feet  This  boat;  which  was  called  the 
Clermont^  (from  the  seat  of  the  Livuigston  family,)  demonstrated  on 
the  first-  e^qseriment,  to  a.  host  of  at  first  incredulous  but  at  length 
astonished  spectators,  the  correctness  of  his  ezpectations»  and  the 
value  of  his  invention.  Between  this  period-  and  his  death  he  super- 
intended Hm  erectioh  of  fourteen  other  steam-vessels,  and  .made  great 
improvements  in^their  construction. 

'*  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  building-yard,''' 
said  Fulton,  "  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I  have  often  loitered 
nnknown  near  the  idle  groups  of  strangers  gathering  in  little- cirdes« 
and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the  oljwt  of  this  new  vehicle.  /  The 
hmgoage  was  imiformly  that  of  scorn,  sneer,  or  ridicule.  The  load 
laugh  rose  at  my  expense,  the  dry  je(rt^  the  wiso  calculation  of  losses 
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ftnd  expenditiurea,  the  dall  but  endless  repetition  of  the  ^  FoHon 
foUy.V  Never  did  a  single  enooorftgiBg  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a 
warm  wish^  cross  my  path.  Silpnoe  itself  was  but  politeness  veiling 
its  doubts  or  hiding  Its  reproaches.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when 
the  experiment  was  to  go  into  operation.  Tdmeit  ¥)as  amoH  trying 
and  interegting  occanon.  I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on  board  to 
witness  the  firdt  snccessfol  trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the  fiiYor  to 
attend  as  a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it  was  manifest  they  ^d 
it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  patrtners  of  my  mortification  apd  not 
of  my  triumph.  I  was  w€ill  aware  that  in  my  case  there  were  many 
reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own  success.  The  machinery,  (like  Fitch's 
before  ine,)  was  new  and  ill  made;  and  ma&y  parts  of  it  were  oon- 
structed  by  mechanics  unacquainted  vridi  such  work*  and  unexpected 
difficulties  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  present  themselves  from 
other  causes.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  was  to  be  given 
fbr  the  vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck. 
There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  fear  among  them.  They  were  silent, 
sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and  al- 
most repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  boat 
move4  on  n  short  distance  imd  then  stopped,  and  became  immovable. 
To  the  silence  of  the  preceding  moment  now  succeeded  murmurs  of 
discontent,  and  agitations,  and  whbpers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear 
distinctly  repeated,  ^  I  told  you  it  was  90;  His  a  foolish  scheme;  I 
wish  we  were  weU  out  of  it/  I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and 
addressed  the  assembly,  t  stated  tiiat  I  knew  not  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour, 
I  w6uld'  either  go  on  br  abandon  tiie  voyage  for  that  €me.  This  short 
respite  vvas  conceded  without  objection.  I  went'below  and  examined 
the  machinery,  and  discdvered  that  the  cause  wa^  a  slight  maladjust- 
ment of  some  of  the  work.'  In  a  short  period  it  was  obviated.  The 
boat  was  again  put  in  motion.  She  continued  to  move  pn«  All  were 
still  incredulous.  None  seemed  willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses.  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  Ymk ;  we  passed  through 
the  romantic  and  ever-varying  spenery  of  the  Highlands ;  we  descried 
tiie  clusteriiig  houses  of  Albany;  we  reached  its  shores;  and  then, 
even  ttieu,  when  all  seemed  aoUeved,  I  was  the  victim  of  disappoint- 
ment Imagination. superseded  the  influence  of  flnct.  It  was  then 
doubted  if  it  could  be  done  agdn ;  or  if  done,  it  was  doubted  if  it 
could  be  made  of  any  great  rvalue.'^ 
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Fulton  obtuned  a  patent  for  hia  inventions  in  narigation  by  steam 
in  February,  1809,  atd  another  for  some  improvements,  in  1811.  In 
the  latter  yeat  he  w*8  appointed,  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  eommissionera  to  Explore  a  route  for  a  cinal  froin  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Hudson,  and  engaged  with  ze^l  in  the  promotion  of  that 
great  work.  On  thef  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Qreai  Britain,  in  1812,  he  renewed  his  attenticm  ib  sub- 
marine warfare,  and  contrived  a  method  of  discharging  guns  under 
water,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  In  1814  he  contrived  an  amed 
steamship  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  also  a 
submarine  vessel,  or  plunging  boat,  of  suck  dimensions  as  to  carry 
'one  hundred  men^  the  plans  of  which  being  approved  by  government, 
he  was  authorized  to  construct  them  at  the  public  expense.  But  be- 
fore completing  either  of  those  works  he  died  Buddenly,  Februi^ry 
24th,  1815.  His  person  was  taU,  slender,  and  well  formed ;  his  man- 
ners graceful  and  dignified)  and  his  disposition  generous.  His  attain- 
ments and  inventions  bespeak  the  high,  superiority  of  his  talentis. 
.  He  was  an  accomplished  painter^  was  profoundly  versed  in  mechanics, 
and  possessed  an  inventive  faculty  of  great  fertility,  which  was  al- 
ways directed  by  an  eminent  share  of  good'  sense.  His  style  as  a 
writer  wtu)  perspicuous  and  energetic.  To  him  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
honor  of  inventing  a  method  of  successfully  employing  jAni  steam- 
engine  in  navigation, — an  invention  jusUy  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  which  has  been  made  in  modem  times,  and  by  which 
he  rendered  himself  both  a  perpetual  and  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Some  of  Fulton's  relatives  still  reside  near  the 
spot  where  he  was  born ;  which  is  f\irther  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  the  parents  of  the 'late  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  fbr  a 
long  time  lived  there ;  some  persons  allege  ibat  it  was  the  place  of 
his'birtii. 

Lancaster  is  known,  also,  as  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  James  Bu- 
chanan, who  removed  here  from  Franklin  County  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Buchanan  lives  in  a  plain,,  but  substantial  brick 
house  about  one  mile  from  Lancaster.  It  was  lately  the  residence 
of  Hon.  W.  M.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  General 
Taylor's  administration.  The  estate,  which  is  a  delightful  on^,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  shade  trees.  It  is  called  WheaiUmd,  ftom  the 
splendid  agricultural  district  adjacent  The  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
one  of  the  most  bnllia&t  lawyers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  present 
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tb*  -repreaentatiTe  of  ibis  oouiij  in  Oongren^  hai  alaa  residad  in 
LanoMter  for  many  jrewrs  patfe.  &e  is  a  natiye  of  Caledoma  Ooiintjr. 
Vermont.  Penonally,  Mr.  StevMis  is  one  of  the  beat  men  liying ; — 
poUticallj,  he  is  known  for  his  extreme  measazes,  whioh,  were  they 
less  sectionai  in  character,  woaM  rendw  his<po0ition  in  Oongre^moeh 
more  pofHilac  and  oommanding  than  it  is  under  presoatmrcnmstanees. 
It  IB  bis  splendid  personal  and  mtdileetaal  qualities  wfaidb  sustain  him ; 
in  the  absence  of  these,  with  his  stnmg  sectional  yiews,  he  probably 
never  would  have  been  heard  ajt  all  in  the  ^unoils  of  the  nation. 
Thomas  M'JSlrath,  Esq.,  of  the  fihn  of  Qreely  &  M'£Lrath,  proprie- 
-tors  of  the  New  York  Tr^ne,  live^  in  a.  handsome  retired  mansi<m, 
one  mile  north  of  Lancaster.  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  the  eminent  jurist, 
aud  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Pennsylvania,  also  lives  at  tlus 
place.  He  is  regaj^ded  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  learned  exponents 
of  the  law  in  this  country.  ^  His  occasional  oontributidns  to  our  peri- 
odical literature  have  aided  this  reputation ;  theses  althou^  thrown 
off  in  his  idle  moments,  may  be  regarded  as  ii^e  poetic  cnaam  accumu- 
lating upon  the  surfiice  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  wliich  the  more  sub- 
etantial  dements  of  the  law  refuse  to  skim  off.  Judge  Lewis  has  a 
daughter— the  Vife  of  James  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Pottsville — ^who 
also  enjoys  a  conspicuous  position  iil  the  literary  circles  of  our  country. 
Gliding,  as  she  does,  over  the  dear,  transparent  wat^  of  poesy,  Mrs. 
CampbeU  has  a  mind  apd  heart  to  realise  all  its  varied  beauties,  and 
sings  them  ip  the  purest  and  sweetest  strains. 

One  mile  northwest  of  Ladcasterr  the  State  Railway  intersects  tiiat 
of.  the  liancaster  and  Hacrisburg  }ine»  thirty-six  miles  in  lepgth.  The 
former  extends  tp  Columbia,  ten  miles  distant.  Columbia  is  one  of 
the  mo8t  active  and  flouiishing  places  in  the  State,  ddightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  b  in  the  midst  of  public  im- 
provements, radiating  in  ev^ry  direction.  The  Pennsylvania  canal 
commences  here,  following  the  valky  of  the  Susquehannii  to  Northum- 
berland, where  it  branches  into  two  divisions,  following  respeetivdy 
the  north  and  WQst  branches  of  that  river;  Below  Northumberiand, 
at  Duncan's  IsUmd,  another  division,  and  by  fur  the  most  important 
one,  crosses  the  Susquehanna,  and  follows  the  Juniata  to  Hollidays- 
burj^  situated  on  the  eastern  slopd  of  the  Alleg^iany  Mountains. 
The  Tide  Water  Canal  meets  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Cc^om- 
bia«  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  to  Havi>e*de-Otmce,  in 
Maryland,  tiiirty-six  miles.     The  Baltimofe  Railroad  extendi  to 
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Tork,  wbere  It  onitM  with  Ihe  main  road  from  Harrisbarg  to 
Baltunore. 

Ttie  principal  trade  of  Cdlumbxa  10  in  the  deeoending  lumber  of  the 
Sosqnehanna,  in  which  a  large  amoont  of  capital  is  invested.  Some 
business  is  done,  too,  in  the  ooal  trade ;  bat  it  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, confined  to  the  more  bhnminous  qualities  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  richest  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  is 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place/  which  is  also  surrounded 
with  numerous  frimaces  and  machine-shops,  flour,  and  grist  mills,  &c. 
The  longest  and  mOst  substantial  bridge  in  the  State,  and  probably  in 
>  the  Union,  stretehes  across  the  Busquehauna.    Its  length  is  over  one 
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mile  and  a  quarter,  and  is  adapted  both  <or  railway  cars  and  vebicles, 
as  well  as  for  towing  boats  aoross  the  river.  A  short  distance  above 
Oofaiinbiat  a  bold  and  extensive  ridge  of  white  sandstone  emerges  from 
the  snmmndini^  formation,  whioh,  at  the  Susquehanna,  towers  several 
hundred  foet  in  ragged,  perpendicular  cliffs,  entirely  overlooking  the 
banks  of  the  river  below.  This  description  of  scenery,  however,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  even  wilder  some  ten  miles  below. 
About  two  miles  above  Colombia  is  the  residence  of  ProC  Haldeauuiy 
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one  of  ihe  most  eminent  of  Ameiioan  Mineralogisis  and  philoflophen 
His  residence  is  eminently  worthy  a  gentleman  of  fortune. and  colti-^ 
Tated  taste — ^being,  probably,  the  most  statefy  edifice  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  while  its  aituation  is  altogether  uneurpassed  for  bold, 
romantic  profile,  and  delightful  prospect.  The  yiew  on  page  61  is 
afforded  from  his  spring-house,  a  short  distance  from  the  dweUing. 
The  Tillage  of  Mabixtta,  one  mile  distant,  is  sitoated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

Eleven  ihiles  from  Lancaster  is  the  yiUage  of  Mount  Jot,  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  agricultural  region.  Cedar 
Hill  Seminary,  near  this  place,  is  a  weU-known  school  for  young 
ladies.  The  place  is  otherwise  without  general  interest.  £i.izabkth- 
TOWN,  eight  miles  further,  is  a  viHage  of  some  six  hundred  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  short  distance  from  the  railroad,  on  the  turnpike 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  Nearly  all  the  villages  along 
this  once  crowded  thoroughfare  have  lost  their  former  interest  and 
prosperity,  since  the  diversion  of  its  trade  to  the  lines  of  railroad  and 
canali  After  leaving  this  place,  we  enter  the  range  of  Conewago 
hills,  some  six  miles  wide,  one  of  which  is  tunnelled.  A  splendid 
bridge  crosses  the  streatn  a  ahort^  diBtance  beyond  the  tunnel,  which 
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18  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  This  structure  has  juat  been 
completed,  and  is  one  of  tiie  most  substantial  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
The  en^re  nulroad,  indeed,  has  recently  been  very  much  improved. 
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and  re4Aid  iriih  a  stroi^  laiL  The  oauntry  beirween  Slizabethtown 
,  and  IfiddletowB,  nine  miles,. is  stFewn  with  huge  Uocks  of  trap  rook, 
which  constitute  the  oharaoteristio  feature  of  the  OonOwago  range. 
Some  of  these  blocks  indicate,  in  their  robnded  structure,  a  deposition 
bj  drift,'  though  it  is  more  probable  that  they  have  been  detached 
firom  their  beds  bythe  8)0^  but  powerful  erosiye  agency  of  floods  and 
rains,  which,  carrying  off  the  ttnaUerdeiriius  aesociiated  with  them, 
has  left  them  thus  isolated  and  exposed.  These  rocks  are  amongst 
the  hardest  which  the.  varied  state  of  the  earth  afford,  and  it  is  both 
curious  and  interesting  to  see  them  thus  scattered  over  the  surfisuse  of 
a  repent  formation,  when  they  ^emeelves  belong  to  the  earliest 
epochs  of  the  earth's  cYentful  biStory.  .  The  Susquehanna,  no  jdoubt, 
long  battled  with  this  range  of  hills  befbve  it  was  able  to  secure  its 
final  passage.  Even  now  its  waters  are  tossed  into  tremendous- 
bounding  waves,  as  they  roU  over  the  descending  steps  of  its  rocky 
bottom,  while  the  channel  is  surrounded  with  bold  jifttiDg  Jocks, . 
which  fbrm  a  great  impediment  to  its  navigation.  The  descending 
rafts  of  the  Susquehanna  pass  through  these  faMs  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  railway  train.  The  fall  of  the  river,  within  a  distance  of  little 
more  tiian  a  mile,  is  probably  not  less  than  seventy  fbet  As  the  raft 
descends,  it  plunges,  creaks,  and  bends  in  everj"  direction — the  high 
waves  rolling  and  splashing  ftigh^ully — rendering  the  adventufe  at 
once  exciting,  novel,  and  perilous.  We  made  the  descent,  several 
years  ago,  and  can  never  forget  the  peculiar  agitation  of  our  nervous 
system,  as  our  "long,  low''  craft  made  the  first  plunge  into  the 
troubled  waters!  GraceAilly  sank  down  the  front  platfoitn,  and  fu- 
riously swept  the  eager  water  over  our  thirsty  boards  1  That  plunge 
over,  another  and  another  followed  in  quick  succession.  Looking 
round,  we  were  quite  bewildered  with  the  real  wildnees  and  magni- 
tude of  the  scene— the  white-capped  waves  sweeping  by  with  tremen- 
dous force,  and  dashing  their  empty  furies  against  the  sturdy  rocks, 
which  the  men  at  the  oars,  with  the  most  desperate  effbrii,  were  trying 
to  avoid.  They  succeeded,  and  glancing  back,  as  we  were  rapidly 
emerging  from  the  scene  of  danger,  a  thrill  of  inexpre^sible  delight 
burst  up  from  our  half-smothered  "  inner  man."  We  shall  never  for- 
get our  passage  through  the  Coiiewago  Falls ;  it  was  a  j^ecuant  trip  I 
MmDLiTOWKy  situated  on  the  old  turnpike,  equi-distant  from  l4m- 
caster  and  Carlisle^  originally  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 
It  was  **  laid  out"  in.  1775,  having  previously  l>een  the  site  of  an  In- 
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^lan  village.  Tlie  Swatara  here  empties  into  the  SnsqudiaDiia,  and 
the  Union  C!anal,  elsewhere  allitded  to  ae  the  fint  improremeat  of  the 
kind  ever  projected  In  the' United  States,  nniiee  'with  that  of  the 
Peansylvania  Canal.  The  section  between  this  place  and  Pine  Grove, 
the  place  of  shipment  of  the  coal  passing  over  the  work,  has  lately 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  oar^  tonnage  equal  to  the  boats  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania danals.  The  other  section,  from  that  place  to  Beading, 
where  the  canal  unites  with  ike-  Schuylkill  navigation,  is  capable  of 
floating  boots  of  some  thirty  tons  otaly.  This  section  #ill  alsa,  no 
doubt,  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  make  iiie  tonnage  uniform  throughout  the 
line.  Middletown,  as  may  be  infei^redvJEirom  the  nuodMr  of  rafts  and 
piles  of  lumber  strewn. along  t^e  moudi  of  thd  Swatara,  has  an  exten- 
siye  trade  in  this  business,  as  wdl  as  in  coaL    The  {diuse  is  a  large 
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and  flourishing  one — the  citizens  generally  intelligent  and  enterprising 
It  is  the  residence  of  Qen.  Simon  Cameron,  a  distinguished  statesmiin 
and  financier,  who  has  always  commanded  a  large  amount  of  influence 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  day^  Gen.  €,  has  served  his  native 
State  with  zeal  and  ability  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
always,  indeed,  evinced  a  patriotic  devotion  to  its  interests. 
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Middletomi  ooyers  a  kurg««rea,  and  tkat  P^rt  of  k  wfaiflh  is  propevlj 
80  oalldd,  U  exhibited  in  the  e&graving*  •  The  Tillage  ait^e  moaih  of 
the  Swatara  is  locally  called  Portsmonth  being  a  mere  (^Uoot  of  the 
larger  and  older  town. 

The  first  view  we  obtain  of  the  Sasquehaona  is  near-  Middletovn, 
where  it  flows  smoothly  and  tranquilly  along  its  pebbled  banks.  It  is 
all  along  strewn  with  pleasant -islands,  most  of  them  oyergroirn  with' 
trees  and  vines,  while  some  of  the  larger  ones  are  OQltirated.  and  in- 
habited by  the  ftrmer*  Indeed,  there  are  some  five  or  six  of  the  most, 
productive  fiEurms  in  Pennsylvania  ntnated  in  this  river,  two  or  three 
of  which  have  upwards  of  two.huiMlred  acres  ea^  Most  of  the 
smaller  islands  are  wd^  adi^pted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  wliich  is 
rais^  to  a  large  extent  Had  the  same  amount  of  money  appfbpriated 
to  the  construction  of  the  canals  traversing  the  valley  of  this  nver 
been  directly  applied  to  the  fanprovement  of  its  navigation,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  its  trade  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
The  Susquehanna  drains  over  thirteen  millions  of  .acres  of  land,  mudi 
of  which  is  coal  and  valuable  mineral  land  of  differeij%  varieties.  When 
this  immense  rj^gion  is  fully  occupied  and  worked,  our  present  canal 
and  railway  ^s^m  will  prove  entirely  inadequate  to  carry,  off  its  pro- 
ducts, and  we  should  not  be.  surprised  if  not  many  years  hence  its  in^ 
provement  for  steamboat  navigation  was  seriously  undertaken.  And  why 
not  ?  There  is.  really  i;io  serious  impediment — the  fall,  upon  the  whole, 
is  not  too  great  to  be  overcome  without  daqis  or  locks.  Three  or  four 
millions  of  dollars,  judiciously  expended,  would  render  it  navigable,  be- 
yond doubt,  for  steamboats  of  the  largest  class.  The  river  transports  an 
immense,  an  incalculable  amount  of  debris,  all  of  which  mi^t^  be 
arrested  in  its  progress,  and  deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
long  narrow  islands,  thereby  preventing  its  waters  from  spireading 
over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  rendering  the  channel  much  deeper, 
which,  at  its  lowest  stages,  is  seldom  less  than  five  feet.  The  falls,  of 
which  there  are  but  five  or  six  difficuljb  ones,  might  readily  be  over* 
eome  without  dams  or  locks.  Their  irregular,  roeky  steeps  eo«ld  be 
blasted,  or  the  force  of  the  descent  impaired  by  carrying  the  channel 
in  a  round-about  direction. 

The  Susquehanna,  between  the  Oonewago  hills  and  the  Kittatinny 
Mountain,  is  crossed  by  the  celebrated  Cumberland  Yalleyt  sometimes  . 
called  the  Kittatini^y  YaUey,    This  broad  and  fertile  valley  enters  ths 
State  in  Northampton  County,  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  pursuing 
6»  I 
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a  neariy  western  ooone,  oroetes  tbe  Soaqaehanna,  where,  diver^g 
in  a  more  southerly  oourse,  it  afWrwards  enters  the  State  of  Mary- 
land—its  entire  length,  in  this  State,,  bein^  abont  sixty  miles.  The 
eonnties  of  Northampton,  L^i^  Berks,  Daaphin«  Cumberland  and 
FranUin,  are  embraced  within  its  range.  It  has  nomeroos  extensire 
kyers  of  limestone,  which,  of  course,  is  the  principal  sonrce  of  its 
great  fertility,  while  the  soil  is  still  mnchimproTed-^by  the  descending 
T^getable  matter  of  the  snrronn<yng  mountains.  The  valley,  through 
out  its  entire  length,  is  well  watered,  and  inhabited  by  an  industnoos 
thriving  i>opulation.  This  valley,  along  the 'Susquehanna,  has  aft 
some  pon^ts  a  broad  alluvial  margin,  which,  however,  is  no  less  proliio 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  may  be  observed  by  the  travdler  as 
he  passes  alpng  in  the  oars — the  numerous  banks  of  pand  and.pebbles, 
embracing  every  variety  of,  river  stone,  indicating  the  former  flow  or 
projecting  arms  of  the  river  over  them. 

HAREisBiPBa,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  one  hundred  and  seven  miles 
northrwest  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  hundred  aild  fifty^ir-  miles  east 
of  Pittsburgh  Ilf  UecT  ^ee  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  tide-water. 
Thi^  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
deficient  in  nothing  calculated  to  render  it  so.  It  lies  on  a  broad  allu- 
vial flat,  some  tWepty  feet  above  the  flow  of  the  river,  which  grace- 
fully winds  around  its  western  shores.  '  The  river  is  here  again  split 
vnth  several  beautiful  islands,  overgrown  vnth  a  profusion  of  state^ 
trees'  and  rich  wild  foliage,  which  ar^  reflected  upon  its  dear  un- 
ruffled surface.  "TwjO  splendid  bridges  haug  over  it — one  to  accommo- 
date the  passage  of  horses  and  vehicles,  the  other  for  the  Cumbeiiand 
Valley  Bailroad,  running  to  Chambersburg„  in  Franklin  County. 
Both  these  bridges  are  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  are  unsurpassed  for 
their  strength  and  architectural-proportions.  Some  eight  miles  north 
tiie  bold  outline  of^the  EJttati^ny  Mountain. are  seen,  traversing  this 
portion  of  the  State  in  an  east  and  west  direction — ^leaving  abrupt, 
wHd,  and  lofty  coves  f^ong  the  Susquehanna. .  Back  of  the  Eittatinny , 
fur&er  north,  a  succession  of  other  mountains  occurs — being  the  pro- 
jecting spurs  of  tiie,  great  anthracite  coal'  formation,  which,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Susquehanna,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  called  the 
LykenaValleyt  the  other. the  Dauphin  coal  - distil<^.  The  soeneiy 
around  this  place  has,  therefore,  all  the  softness  of  a  splendid  agricul- 
tural .valley,  teeming  with  spirited  little  villages  and  imposing  farm- 
buildings,  agreeably  contrasted  vnth  the  soft  green  aspect  of  bold  and 
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lofty  moantain  ranges,  through  vhioh  the  riyer  tamely  and  lereiiely 
winds  ite  peaceful  way.  It  was  wisely  selected  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  this  great  commonwealth..  The  borough  contaiots  many  beaur 
tifiil  public  and  private  buildings — ^the  latter,  especially,  &r  superior 
to  those  of  moat  other  towns  in  this  State.;  The  population  is  now 
upwards  of  ^ht  thousand,  having  materially  increased  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  contains  several  largp  iron,  cotton  and  other  manu* 
factories,  which  furnish  employment  for  a  largb  nmnber  of.operative^i 
of  both  sexes.  The  people  are  Yery  Intelligent,  and  the  tone  of  the 
socie^  is  proi)ab]y  unsurpassed,  Thot  Legislature,  .at  ite  annual  ses- 
-sion,  attracts  many  of  the  better  class  of  our  citUsens  to  the  pla^, 
whose  sojourn  during  the  social  excitements  of  the  wyiiter  doub^ess 
contributes  much  to  the  polish  of  .the  people.  The  Legislature,  itself 
we  r^ret  |»  say,  is  often  composed  of  iiiidifierent  material*.  In  select- 
Ihg  representatives,  the  question  with  ihe  people  too  often  is,  *'  leko 
wUl  aecq4  f*'  not  "who  thaU  w€  9enA P*  Practical  and  oensible  people 
— men  of  education,  talents,  and  experience,  aU  aroid  it.  The  com- 
pensation is  less  than  they  ar^  accustomed  to  reoMve — and  the  honor 
is  not  sufficiently  great  to  tempt  them  &om,  their  r^gulax  pursfdts.  It 
is  thus  a  difficillt  matter  to  get  reajly  good  mf^  inta  our  Le^^lative 
sessions.  There  is  no  inducement  for  it;  while  there  is  seldom,  any 
question  or  principle  of  sufficient  mi^nitude  to^  call  them  fbrth  on 
grounds  of  personal  patri^sm.  Some  years  ago,  i^t  the  outset  of  our 
splendid  internal  improvement  system,  and  w^ile  the  banking  aad 
educational  policy  of  the  commonwealth  was  still  unsettled  and  .in- 
complete, it  was  far  otherwise.  At  that  period  some  of  the  brightest 
intellects  of  the  State  illumined  its  legislative  Councils*;  men  eminent 
for  theii:  private  worth,  their  pubHe  ^irit,  and  their  comprehensive 
talents,  constituted  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was  then  re- 
garded as  an  honor  to  mingle  in  its  deliberations,  because  they  were 
characterized  with  dignity,,  masterly  eloquence,  and  practical  wisdom. 
Soon  after  the  policy  of  the  State  in  reference  to  internal  improve? 
ments,  banks,  education,  ^,  had  been  marked  out,  a  striking 
change  occurred.  The  extraordinary  interest  awakened  in  these 
subjects,  ^engulphed  ^e  State  into  a  sea  of  political  agitation,  which 
has  never  had  a  parallel  in  its  history*  The jappropriation  of  millions 
up(m  Tnillinn*  of  doUars,  for  the  prosecoiion  of  the  State  worin,  called 
forth  thousands  .of  political  Adventunsh  who,  like  a  pack  of  ravenoos 
wolves,  pounofMi  upon  the  tempting  foast^  their  mercenary  appetites 
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lesTing  nothing  but  the  skeleton  of  their  hospitable  Tictim.  Like 
leeohes,  tiieir  blood-thirsty  appetites  beoaipe  sharper  with  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  prej;  and  thejr  gnawed,  like  a  poisonous 
mineral*  at  its  interior  vitalil^^  nntil  the  fretful  clouds  of  bankruptcy 
hung  x)Yer  the  feeble  old  Commonwealth,  and  gh&aiij  Bepudiati^yf»s 
about  to  lay  its  black  6eal  upon  her  fallen  credit  1  This  was  a 
gloomy — gloomy  time  I  Nor  have  we  yet  altogether  i^oeoirered  from 
its  paralysing  effects.  The  secret  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  Affairs — 
or,  rather  the  recttoriy  for  it  never  was  a  secret— rwas  simply  this ;  The 
original  intention  of  the  friends  of  an  internal  improyement  system 
contemplated  but  one  mam  thoroughfkre  throughout  the  State,  with 
one  or  two  radiating  branches.  Setting  out  Tigorously  with  the 
prosecution  of- this  laudable  enterprise,  the  work  was  shortly  oyer- 
wheLonfld  "^ith  difiS^ultieft  entirely  foreign  to  its  own  merits.  While* 
yet  unfinished,  a  large  number  of  branches  were  proposed,  to  con- 
struct which  millions  of  doUars  were  unblushingli^  asked  for.  The 
friends  of  these  local  bnuaches  took  common  ground — ^they  would  yote 
for  no  more  appropriations  for  the  main  Une,  without  their  proposed 
branches  were  provided  for.  Hie  main'  lincv  which  was  ali^ady  re- 
oognized  as  a  matter  of  d^vmright  necessity,  and  isheap  at  any  cost, 
was  thus  saddled -with  a  host  of  unproductiye  branches,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  only  impaired  and  complicated  its  own  value  to  the^ 
State.  The  Siate,  thus  embarrassed,  had  io  borrow  an  immense 
amount  of  moiney,  while  flie  objects  upon  which  it  was  expended 
ftEuled  to  yield  iievenue  enough  to  pay  even  the  ^uinual  interest  In 
the  meantime,  many  portions  of  tiie  work  were  incomplete,  and  in  this 
way,  year  after  year,  millions  were  squandered  without  the  return  of 
a  dollar  in  the  ^ap^  of  profit  t  l%e  mw  employed  oh  the  improve- 
ments controlled  the  elections ;  few  were  elected  to  office  except  hun- 
gry political  gamesters,  snd,  of  course,  they  had  everything  their  own 
way.  The  people,  attributing  most  of  the  evil  to  the  mismana^gement 
of  tiie  works,  and  the  political  influences  operating  upon  the  Execu- 
tive, inr  the  appointmttit  of  their  managers  and  superintendents, 
stripped  him  of  these  functions,  and  vested  ttieir  whole  charge  in  a 
board  of  eommissioners,  elected  by  their  suffrages.  This,  however, 
eflbcted  littie  good,  for  the  Canal  Board,  e^en  now,  is  probably  as  cor- 
rupt M  the  most  voracious  political  gourmand  could  desire.  Elected 
entix«ly  upon  political  considerations,  the  commissioners  act  under 
its  inflnenoee,  uid  render  the  works  subordinate  to  its  purposes.  .  In- 
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tftead  of  oor  State  woiks  beings  sb  ihej  ought  to  be,  a  system  of  trade 
and  commerce,  regulated  solely  with  that  vierw,  they  are  a  vast  system 
of  pofitical  corruption,  poisoning  the  atmosphere  wherever  they  pene- 
trate. The  only  effectual  way  for  the  people  to  rid  themselves  bf  the 
whole  tribe  of  partisan  speculators,  is  to  sell  the  works  to  the  highest 
biddor,  or  bestow  them,  on  whatevet  parties  will  accept.     . 

The  whole  length  of  bompleted  canal,  owned  hj  ikfi  State,  iB  %boot  ievei| 
hnncbred  and  Mty  milea,  and  of  railroad  ene  hundred  and  twenty  nudefc  The 
foQowiDg  gives  the  ronte  and  cost  of  th,e  several  divisions :,  1.  The  Delainur* 
Division  extends  fh>miBristo)  to  Easton,  at  Che  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  connecting 
with  the^canal  of  that  company— aseent,  on^  hundred  and  skty-foor  feet;  length, 
sixty  miles;  cost,  $1,874,744.  9.  The  Eastem^  Division  commentoes  at  Colombia, 
(the  termination  of  the  State  Railroad  fron^  Phiiadelpbia,  elsewhere  notioed,)  and 
extends  alcmg  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Sasqnehanna  to  Donean's  Island,  ,where^ 
crossing  the  river,  it  connects  with  the  Joniata  Division.  .From  this  place  it 
follaws  the  westetn  bank  of  the  Susqaebanna  to  Northumberland,  where'  the^ 
river  separates  into  two  branches,  and  the  canal  i^to  two  divii^ions.  The  asoent 
ftom  Columbia  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet;  distance,  eighty-two  ukiles ; 
cost^  $2,602,832.  %  The  North  Branch  Division  extends  from  thi»  place  to  the 
Lackawanna,  in  Luseme  Covntj.  Ascent,^  one  hundred  and  twelve  fbet;  dlt- 
taace,  seventy^hree  ;nijles;  cost,  $1^191,894.  This  division  is  to  be  extend 
from  this  point  to  Bradfprd  Cojont^  near  the  State  line,  so  9s  to  connect  with 
the  Chenango  Canal  in  New  York,  and  thus  alEord  an  outlet  for  the  coal  of  th^ 
Lackawanna  region.  Over  $3,000,000  have  ahready  been  expended  on  this  ex- 
tepsion,  which  is  now  umtlj  completed,  throughout  its  length,  ninety  miles,  the 
ascent  of  which  is  neariy  two  hundred  ftet  .4,  The  West  Branch  Division  ex- 
tends from  Noi^nmberland  to  Panandsville,  in  CUi^ton  C<^uaty,  an  ^extensive 
region  of  bituminous  coaL  Ascent,  ^ne  hundred  a^^^d  thirty-eight  feet;  distance, 
seventy-fivo.  miles ;  cost,  $l,70fl[,679.  There  are  two  smaU  radiating  branches  in 
this  division,  one  extendmg  to  Lewisburg,  in  JJfdoa  County,  a  fertile  aj^icultoi- 
ral  district,  not  quite  a  mfle  in  length;  the  other  to  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton 
Ctmnty,  nearly  four  miles  in  length.  ,5. .  The  Juniata-  Division,  a  portion  of  tha 
main  line,  and  the  most  important  .division  in  the  State,  commences  at  Duncan's 
Island  and  extends  to  Hollidajshnrg,  in  Blair  Couhty,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the 
AUeghaay  Mountains.  Asc^t  of  lockage,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet; 
distance,  one  hundred  and  .thirty  miles;  cost,  $8,437,334.  6.  The  Bastera  and 
Western  Dividons  being  here  separated  by  the  mountains,  a  raihroad  was  oon- 
stRioted  to  connect  them  with  eadi  other.  This  is  called  the  Portage  Boad.  It 
if  thirty-six  mites  in  leng^  and  eost  $1,783,178.  It  ascends  and  descends  tha 
mountain  with  ten  inclined  planes,  five  on  each  side,  which  are  now  abovt  to  ba 
avoided  by  a  new  route  of  railway  already  completed.  The  longest  plane  is 
three  thousand  one  handled  and  seventeen  h^t,  orsreom^  an  aseeot  ef  three 
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handr^  and  eight  feel^  and  the  ikoHait  b  om  tfioiila»a  tomi  bvndi^d  ^d  eigbtj 
fMt  in  length,  wit^  a  rfM  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet^  The  total  eleratioQ 
of  t^e  AHeghanj  fiulmH>  on  thii  read,  ii  -aboot  twentj^two  hundred  feet  aboTo 
tide-water.  7.  Thii  ro^,  extetuifaigfroin  Holtidayshnrg  to  Johntftowi^in  Cam- 
brfa  Oonntj,  meeta  th'ell^estem  Biriiion  of  the  Pennsylrania  Canal,  at  that 
place.  7he  cahal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gonewago  and  the  ]Ciskiminita8  to 
the  Alleghany  Rirer,  whlbh  it  cfoeses,  and  theq  fbUotrs  its  Western  bank  to 
Pitteborgh,  whero  It  again  crosses,  and  meets  the  Honongahela.  '  Descent,  fonr 
hondred  and  eeYenty-one^  feet  j  dhrtanee,  one  l^dred  and  flye  miles;  ooet, 
$2,964,88^  8«  Th«  Boaver  Dtrisioii  extends  up  that  river  fH»m  the  Ohio  to  tiie 
Shenango,  and  thence  six  miles  beyond  Hew  Castle.  Asoent,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  foot)  leng&,  thirty-one  miles;  oos^  f7&8,000.  This  division,  near 
N^w  Castl^f  m^ets  tiie  Mafaot^ing  Caoal^  extending  into  the  Blate  of  Ohio,  whieh 
intersects  the  Ol^io  and  Erie  Canal  of  that  State.  9.  This  division  is  apportion 
of  a  long  Une,  originally  intended  to  conneot  the  Ohio  River  with  Bake  Bi4^  by 
way  of  Connesot'  Lake.  The  Krie  Bxten^on  is  aif  nnflni^ed  line,  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Conncaut  and  the  Bhenango,  whidk  extends  from  the  latter 
northward  to  Erie.  The  ascent  from  Ne#  Castle  to  Cenneaot  Lake  is  tWehm- 
dred  and  eighty-five  feet,  from  which  point  there  is  a  descent  to  Lake  Brie  of 
five  hnndred  and  ten  feiti-  The  whole  length  of  this  extension  is  one  hundred 
and  five  mtles, 'and  over  '$3,660,00t)  have  been  expend^.  10.  A  navigiU* 
eanal,  caHed  the  French  Cr^ek  Feeder,  extends  f^m  Meadville,  in  Crawford 
Cooiity,  to  the  Erie  Extei^on  at  Obdneajat  £ake,  twenty-seven  miles.  There  k 
a  branch  Arem  Meadville  to  the  Allegihany  Bivdr,  at  Fraidclin,  twenty-two  mUet 
in  length,  with  a  descent  of  ooie  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fidct  The  oost  of 'bodi 
works  was  nearly  |l,000-,0O0.  After  spendbg  ^e  above  amount  of -mon^  on 
these  extensions,  tlie  State  was  finally  induced  to  transfer  thetxf,  to  insure  their 
oomi^tion,  to  incorporated  companies,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  contr(Aing» 
to  some  extent, their  policy  and  management  'io  the  foregoing  might  be  added 
som0  other  lineS)  proposed  or  commenced,  as  the  Gettysburg  Railway,  running 
from  that  place  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ralboad,  in  Frederick  County,  Md. 
This  road,  after  over  f  700,(K>f  had  been  expended  upon  it,^ae  finally  aban^ed 
ak  perfectly  usdess.  Lying  ip.  an  extensive  eopper  region,  it  may  some  day  be 
found  worth  whUe  to  complete  it,  inasmuch  as  ihe  Hanover  Branch  Raili«ad, 
connecting  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Columbia,  extends  within  a  ftw 
miles  of  Oettysburg.  Such  was  the  improvement  system  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
which  a  debt  of  over  $40,000,000  has  been  incurred,  and  which  has  probably 
consumed,  in  losses  by  freshets  afld  otherwise,  in  interest  of  capital  invested,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  of  more  iSian  one  hundred  millions  of  doDarb !  Indeed, 
tiie^ma  coH  of  all  the  improvements  eonstrueted  by  the  State,  induding  sob- 
•oriptiopis  to  tompikei  and  bridges,  would  IUVCB7  foil  abort  of  this  1 
ing  nun. 
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SrATB  CAPITOL  AT  HARRIBBtRO. 

Little  more  remains  to  be.  said  of  Harrisburg,  The  capitol  stands 
on  a  bandsome  ploping  elevation,  rising  in  the  nortii-east  end  of  the 
town.  It  IS  sufficiently  elevated  t6  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  whose  peculiar  beauties  we  have  already  mentioned,  The 
capitol  grounds  are  enclosed  with  an  iron-rail  fence,  and  laid  out  in 
handsome  gravel  walks,  shaded  with  numerous  trees,  which  are  still 
young  and  in  vigorous  giowtl^r .  The  main  building  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  length  by  eighty  feet  in  width, 
and  two  stories  in  heighth.  It  is  a  plain 
but  substantial  brick  building,  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  our  old  commonwealth.  A 
large  circular  portico,  faced  with  six  heavy 

stone  columns,  constitutes  the  front  entrance 

to  the  building.    In  the  interior  is  a  large 

rotunda,  with  the  high  dome  overarching, 

from  which  is  entered,  the  Senate  Chamber 

on  the  left,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Representa- 
tives on  ^e  right.    Both  these  halls  are  large 

and  neatly  furnished — ^but  tiiere' is  nothing 

extravagant  about  them.    The  chur  occu- 
pied by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  4  , 

identilMl  one  used  by  John  flanoook  whilst 

President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and    jqhn  Hancock's  chair. 

during  the  consummation  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence.     It  is. a  plain,  but  withal  a  very  elegant  cbikir>. 

The  wood,  if  we  remember  correctly,  is  black  wahiut     It  is  still 
7  K 
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in  a  tolerably  good  Btate  of  preservation,  b^t  time  and  constant 
use  are  beginning  to  attack  its  points.  Such  is  its  substantial  build, 
however,  that  it  will  prol}ably  yet  outlive  a  dozen  other  chairs  of  more 
modem  manufacture.  On  the  second  story  of  this  building  are  apart- 
ments, for  the  State  Library,  Hhe  Canal  Commissioners,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court — as  well.  As  for  Committees  of  both  houses  of  the  L^s- 
•lature.  The  State  Library,  we  should  judge,  is  in  a  bad  condition, 
Its  written  catalogues,  at  least,  a^re  in  a  wretched  state^  showing  neither 
ability  of  classification,  orthography,  or  decent  penmanship.  Some 
of  the.lar^  table-books — especially  those  of  prints-— are  mutilated 
and  soiled,  which  could  entirely  be  avoided  if  suitable  reviving  plat- 
forms were  constructed  for  th^ir  accommodation.  One  of  these  books, 
containing  the  series  of  valuable  ptints  of  Boydell'sShakspeare  Gallery, 
cost  .eight  hundred  dollars,  and  if  better  care  is^  hot  taken  of  it,  it  wUl 
not  be  in,  a  cdnditi(m  to  be  seen  in  a  fbw  years  more.  This  is  espe- 
cially impo^nt,.  because  the  original  edition  of  this  great  woric  is 
very  rare.  Many  books,  too,  are  ittissing — ^no  doiibt  ik&usands, 
>Vhal  has  become  of  them  ? 

Oa  both  sides  of  the  capitol  two  other  buildings  will  be  noticed, 
much  smaller,  but  somewhat  sii&ilar  in  their  ■  architectural  features. 
That  on  the  right  is  occupied  by  the  Land  Office  of  the  State,  Jind  the 
Board  of  Property.  The  other,  on  the  left,  is  occupied  by  thfe  Treasury 
Office  on  the.  first  floor,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  on  the 
second  floor.  The  <lovemor  also  has  an  apartment  here  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  official  business.  Boiii  these  buildings  are  entirely  too 
small,  as  well  as  miserably  arranged  and  constructed.  The  truth  is, 
the  whole  establishment  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  State,  and  we 
should  not  regret  to  see  it  displaced  by  a  larger  and  more  imposing 
edifice.  A  mansion  is  now  about  to  be  ejected  for  the  aooommoda<aon 
of  the  Governor,  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  having  been  made 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  This  is  a  step  which  should 
long  since  havo  been  taken ;  and  to  make  amends  for  the  delay,  the 
building  should  be  one  of  substantial  elegance,  corresponding  with  the 
high  functions  of  the  Executive  office  of  the  State.  Governor  Bigler 
is  not  remarkable  for  his  talents,  but  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  thus 
far  has  disoh^ged  his  high  duties  with  ability  and  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people.  We  like  the  broad  nationaJ  ground  he  maintains 
in  his  political  career,  while  we  admire  the  energy  and  persevering 
industry  with  which  he  arose  from  a  comparatively  humble  positioa 
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in  life  to  one  of  commanding  infiaence  and  honor.  Not  many  years 
ago  he  was  editor  of  an  obscnre  country  paper,  having  previously 
regularly  served  the  usual  time  as  qxl  Apprentice  to  the  printing  busi- 
ness. Without  the  assistance  of  fortune  or  influential  family  connec- 
tions, he  has  fought  his  way,  and  triumphed  in  every  progressive  step. 
That  he  fills  his  present  positionwith  the  best  motives  for  the  general 
good,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  that  he  is  liable  to  purstie  the  wrong,  or 
misapprehend  the  true  course  in  which  the  general  and  permanent 
good  of  the  people  m^y  best 'be  promoted,,  is  probably  the  only  fear 
which  apolitical  opponent  may  reasonabl^r entertain.  His  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  maii  Of  some  ability,  vdiich  is  supported  by  great  energy 
of  character.  His  past  political  history,  mainly  connected  with  the 
political  movements  of.  the  day  in  Schuylkill  cotintyj  where  he  has 
long  resided,  is  by  no  means  above  reproacht^because  it  too  oftoi  ex- 
hibits a  mere  unscrupulous  partizan.  Ho  was  one  of  the  daring 
spirits  who>  in  1844,  undertook  to  prove  Mr.  Polkas  good  a  tariff  man 
as  |dr«  Clay,  and  for  all  practical  purposed  he  was^probably  the  most 
successful  man  of  the  .tribe.  He,  however,  appeared  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  Mr.  Polk's  course,  in  this  respect,  and  subsequently 
exerted  himself  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  done ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  people,  among  whom  his  siiat^nents  had  obtained  Cur- 
rency, suffered  severely  the  paralysing  effects  of  their  credulity,  and 
bitterly  realised  'tite  deception  under  which  they  had  previously  la- 
bored. The  Seci^tary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,'  is  al^o  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  The  system  of 
educatioti,  ad  now  carried  out  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  nobledt 
features  in  the  general  character  of  the  State — and  yet,  strangers 
passing  through  it  seldom  credit  its  citizens  with  the  intelligence 
which  they  r^ly  possess.  They  see  a  1^^  number  of  Germans,  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  and  at  onoe  set  them  down  as  unlettered. 
This  is  1^  great  mistake.  The  fault  is  entirely  in  their  vo<»l  language, 
which  is  awkward,  impure,  and  inexpressive.  An  educated  youth, 
raised  in  a  commtmity  where  tile  leading  characteristics  of  this  pecii- 
liar  Pennsylvania  dialect  prevail,  will  be  sure  to  fall  under  its  influ- 
ence. Being  a. kind  of  familiar,  every  day  dialect,  every  body  adopts 
it.  It  is  the  most  free-and^asy  way  of  conducting  business  and  social 
i^teccourse.  The  educated  man  is  thus  somewhat  crippled  ii^  the 
most  essential  ^paxt—flueacy.  Feeling  his  utter  incapacity  to  express 
himself  effectivtfly,  he  asjBumes  none  of  the  exterior  trapping  of  leam- 
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ing,  but  is  aatisfted  witk  the  moderate  and  txseasioDalase  of  it,  whidi 
bis  business  and  momentoas  exigencies  may  require.  A  stranger, 
therefore,  maj  stumble  orer  a  pUdn,  industadous  &rmer,  and  be  sur- 
prised to  find  a  man  of  profound  learning.  The  truth  is,  our  gjrowing 
population  is  very  generally' educated  to  a  certain  extent — ^that  is,  the 
essential  points  oompnsing  a  good  English  education  are  tau^t  toall, 
with  yery  few  exoeptions.  But  the  isolated  position  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  citisei^s  exposes  them  to  the  influences. of  the  mixed  6er- 
man-and-£nglish  dialect  so  peculiar  to  our  agricultural  districts,  and 
thus  the  learning  they  acquire  neyer  receives  the  eoUoquial  Jinisk 
which  interoourse  with  people. speaking  the  English  language  alone 
would  probably  ^ye  it.  Besides,  our  German  population  adhere,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  hooka  and  newspapers  printed  in  their  owi^  lan- 
gua^ ; '  but  most  of  them  can  read  underatandingly  English  and.  Ger- 
man alike. 

The  present  School  ^  law  was  adopted  in  1^36.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  those  previously -existing,  all  of  which  fl6wed  from  an  express  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  requiring  a  syston  of  general  education 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  (Government.  By  its  provisions,  every 
man  is  required  to  pay  a, tax  corresponding  with  hiB  wealth,  no  matter 
whether  he  may  have  Children  to  educate  or  not.  All  have  to  con- 
tribute fot  the  support  of  government,  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence ;  so  that  all  may  be  secure  in  the  blessings  of  onr  institutions 
and  the  possession  of  the.  rights  of  person  and  property.  To  promote 
the  general  welfare— to  prevent  crime,  immorality,  and  pauperism-^ 
education  is  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  properly  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, under;the  control  and  patronage  of  the  govwnment.  ThUQ,  the 
State  is  divided  into  some  fourteen,  hundred  districtsy  the  citizens  of 
which  may  determine  by  ballot,  at  stipulated  periods,  whether  schools 
shall  be  supported  in  their  midst  or  not.  If  they  decide  in  their  favor, 
the  State  contributes  ra  certain  amount  in  their  aidr— equal  to  about 
half  their  actual  expenses.  The  other  portion  is  collected  from  the 
citizens,  accprdmg  to  their  estates,  to  assess  which  directors  are  ap' 
jfointed,  who  also  superintend  the  pecuniary  and  general  affiurs  of  the 
school,  appoint  teachers,  &o.  If  the  citizens  decide  adversely  to 
Dchools,  of  oour^  ho  benefit  from  the  ^School-fund  of  tiie  State  can 
accrue  to  them.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred  districts  now  comprising 
the  School  system,  probably  at  least  twelve  hundred  have  accepted  the 
law.    The  non-accepting  districts,  for  the  most  part,  are  those  where 
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the  people  are  all  generally  in  "good  circomstanoefl/'  and  prefer  edn* 
eating  tl^eir  children  under  their  individual  direction.  Sometimes  a 
Strict  is  under  the  control  pf  rich  old  bachelors,  or  penurions,  child- 
less husbands — among  whom,  of  course,  such  a  law  as  this  stands  no 
chance  of  &vor  I  Durine  the  sixteen  years  that  the  Common  School 
system  has  been  in  operation,  the  people  of  this  State  have  expended 
nearly  sixteen  miliums  of  doUars  in  its  support — exclusire  of  the  large 
sums  annually  paid  .to  sustain  the  numerous  private  academies,  col- 
leges, and  seminaries,  which  are  also  giving  theit  valuable  aid  to  the 
cause  of  general  education.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  State, 
including  Philadelphia,  which  comprises  a  separate  division  of  our 
school  system,  is  nearly  twelve  ttiousand.  In  1836  there^were  but 
eight  hundred  and  eight !  Ue  pupils  now  number  half  a  i^illion,  and 
the  annual^cost  is  nearly  am  and  a  half  tniUions  of  dollars  /  It  is 
worthy  of  remadr,  that  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  advocltte  this  hiw 
ever  hsA,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Legislature,  wab  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
a  bachelor  |      . 

Iliere  are  several  other  matters  which  ought  propeiiy  to  be  treated 
of  in  oonnectioA  with  Harrisburg ;  but  it  is  time  to  pursue  oui^  journey, 
and  thank  fortune  we  iiave  before  us  for  the  remaining  two  hundred 
and^y-six  miles,  one  of  tiie  smoothest  and  most  substantial  roads 
in  the  IFnited  Statesir    So,  then,  i^  aboard  I 

About  two  miles  frOm,  Harrisburg,  on  the  right,  is  sitqated  an  im- 
posing structure,  not  yet  fully  completed,  which  is  exhibited- in  the 
accompanying  figure.  This  is  ^e  Pennsylvania  Lunatic  Hospital, 
erected  by  the,  State,  fofwhich  fifly  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. It  is  placed  in.  the-charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  act  with- 
out oompensatioti.  ^  The  insane  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  State  can  be 
received  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  to  which  thdy  respec- 
tively belong.;  or,  if  able  to  pay  themselves,  at  an  ordinary  cost  of 
about  $2.50  per  week,  including  board  and  medical  attendance. 
It  is  thus  contemplated  to  maike  the  institution  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses, without  becoming  a  furtfaev  charge  to  the  State.  It  has 
accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  and  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  is  attached.  The  institution  was 
*  thrown  open^for  the  reception  of  patieints  in  October,  1851,  and  there 
are  now  probably  over  one  hundred  ei\joying  its  treatment 

The  hospital  building  consists  of  a  centre  building,  and  wings  ex- 
tending in  a  linear  direction  on  each  side ;  each  vnng  is  so  arranged 
7* 
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that  the  seoond  projection  recedes  twenty  feet  behind  the  first,  and 
the  third  the  same  distance  behind  the  second,  so  tliat  the  second  and 
third  projections  of  the  wings  on  each  side  of  the  centre  building  are 
open  at  both  ends,  which  renders  them  light  and  cheerful,  and  insures 
at  all  tipaes  a  free  natural  ventilation.  The  centre  building  is 
of  three  stories  above  the  basement  or  ground  floor,  has  a  largo  Tus- 
can portico,  with  a  flight  of  twenty  steps  to  the  main  entrance,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  from  which  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  Country  is  obtained.     The  hospital  is  lighted  throughout 

■  with  gas  l>rought  from  the  works  of  the  Ilarrisburg  Gas  Company, 
In  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  garden, 

'it  Js  expected  that  much  assistance  will  bo  derived  from  the  patients 
themsolves^ — out-door  exercise  of  this  character  being  part  of  the 
system  of  treatment  resorted  to  whenever  the  patients  can  be  per- 
suaded thus  to  employ  themselves,  and  generally  attended  with  grati- 
fying results.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  under  certain  judi- 
cious restrictions. 

A  few  miles  above  the  hospital  we  cross  the  Susquehanna  on  one 
of  the  finest  structures  in  the  country,  and  amidst  a  scene  of  unrivalled 
pitituresqueness  and  beauty.  The  Susquehanna  has  here  forced  its 
way  through  a  range  of  abrupt  mountains,  which  constitute  the 
western  termination  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  region  of  Schuylkill 
County.  We  have  already  devoted  a  separate  chapter  to  the  conside- 
ration of  this  wonderful  region,  touching  upon  all  its  leading  features, 
and  including  a  description  of  the  processes  of  mining,  &c.     We  can 
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onl7»  in  this  connectioii,  rejer  the  reader  to  the  article  alluded  to, 
wUch  comprised  Ihirt  II.  of  "Off-hand  Sketchee/'  The  coal  yeins,  as 
'  they  approach  the  Susquehanna,  are  flattened  out,  while  Uie  coal 
iteelf  is  soft  and  of  ^  semi-bituminous-  ch^tracter.  The  region,  firom 
its  proximity  to  the-  Susquehanna,  is  favorably  situated }  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eoal  strata  is  such  that  mining  operations  can  neyer  be 
prosecuted  with  much  success,  or  to  any  great  extent  An  immense 
amount  of  money  has  already  beefi  spent  in  gigantic  improyements  to 
develop  a  comparatively  small  and  imperfect  coal  district.  The  oilier 
fork.  Called  the  Lykens  Yalley,  i»  better  developed'  in  coal,  and  the 
strata  lie  in  a  position  more  favorable  for  mining  purposes.  A  ^/t 
coai  never  can  be  proJUably  minedf  because  much  of  it  is  lost  in  the 
process  of  excavation^  and  much  mo^  in  the  subsequent  handling  and 
transportation^  Having  said  thu^  much,  we  pass  on  "  over  the  bridge 
and  far  away." 

The  railroad,  after  crossing  the  ^__  __^ 

bridge,  runs  some  ten  miles  along 
the  narrow  bank  of  the  river.  Forc- 
ing its  way  between  it  and  the  pro-^ 
jeoting  mountain-spurs,  it  occasion- 
ally exhibits  some  "tall"  specimens  < 
of  side-cutting.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  at  the  Cove,  ien  miles  from 
Harrisburg.  Here  the  wagon-road 
is  forced  into  a  tight  place— unable 
to  pass  below,  it  ascends  about 
eigh^  feet  above  the  railroad,  and 
winds  around  the  frowning  precipice 
in  abject  obedience  to  the  "  inevita^ 

ble  force  of  circumstances//  The  raihroad,  too,  where  it  runs  directiy 
alongside  the  Susquehanna,  is  elevated  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
above  it,  and  is  protected  from  the  ice  and  water  freshets  to  which  the 
river  is  subject,  by  strong  stone  embankments,  sloping  to  the  water's 
edge.  Like  all  other  mountain-streams,  the  Susquehanna  is  particu- 
krly  known  for  its  propensity  to  get  "high."  At  such  times  it  foams 
and  rages  terribly,  though  few  would  suspect  it  from  its  usual  gentie- 
ness  and  docility.  In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  melts^  the  swollen 
stream  breaks  up  the  laiy  ioe,  which,  charged  with  sand  and  pebble, 
and  fragments  of  trees  and  timber,  descends  in  huge  masses.    A( 
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some  points  below,  the  river  beoomea  yeij  narrow  and  correspondingW 
deep,  beiiig  hemmed  in  by  high  wails  of  rock  on  both  sides.  The  ioe 
here  frequently  dams  up,  throwing  back  the  water  with  its  floating 
fields  of  iee^  while  these,  rubbing  against  each  other  in  fierce  conflict, 
create  other  dams ;  and  thus  the  riyer,  for  many  mUes,  is  often  com- 
pletely and  emphaticany  dam'd  I  The  water  and  ice,  thus  savagely 
arrayed  against  each,  other,  adjourn  their  *^  muss''  to  the  a^jacent'^yil- 
lages  alon^  the  shores,  ^here,  seizing  piles*  of  lumber,  boats,  trees, 
small  houses  and  stables,  they  bear  them  along,  and  finally  d^h  them 
to  pieces  ever  some  old  villiUn  of  a  rock.  Sometimes  they  vent  their 
furies  upon  the  unofi^ndihg  railroad,  canals,  and  bridges ;  and  it  was 
thus  that  the  noble  structures  at  Clark's  Ferry,  above,  and  at  Harris- 
burgt  Columbia,  and  McCalls'  Ferry,  below,  were  at  difierent  times 
carried  away  or  materially  iigured.  The  railroad  here,  however,  is 
pretty 'safe  ;  ^d  so,  too,  is  iiie  bridge.  The  river  is'unqupstioQably 
becoming  tainer  eVery  year,  and  by  the.time  the  Maine  Law  is  put  in 
force  in  this  State,  the  Susquehanna  will  probably  cease  to  "get 
high"  altogether! 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  traveller  will  notice  all  along  the  Susque- 
hanna, as  well  as  the  Juniata,  the  Lehigh,  and  other  streams,  a  con- 
trivance for  catching  fish,  called  a  fish-basket,  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  figure.^  The  thing,  as  will  be  seen, Is  very  simple;  but 
it  plays  "  hpb ''  among  the  cat-fish  And  eels*  and  perch,  and  other 
natives  orthese  rivers.  A  stonewall  is  built  in  the  stream  (which,  in 
the  fail,  outside  of  the  channel,  is  usually  not  more  than  three  feet 
deep)  i^  the  manner  indicated  in  the  engraving.  At  the  neck  of  these 
walls,  a  WQoden  structure  is  placed,  one  end  sunk  under  the  water, 
and  the  other  gradually  rising  some^  six  feet  above  it,  supp(«ted  by 
strong  wooden  props.  Upon  this  are  pUced  five  or  six  lath  platforms, 
about  four  feet  square,  one  projecting  over  the  other.  The  lath  are 
nearly  an  inch  in  width,  and  fixed  half  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  allow 
th^  descending  water  to  pass  through.  The  fish,  as  they  come  idling 
down  the  stream,  in  friendly  social  glee  with  each  other,  suddenly 
fall  over  the  platform  of  lath,  and,  no  doubt  much  to  their  surprise, 
find  themselves  unable  to  swim  back.  They;  however,  appear  to  have 
a  merry  time  of  it,  kicking  and  frisking  around  amongst  each  other, 
while  new  customers  are  constantly  rolling  in.  Occasionally  an  old 
sucker  is  "  sucked  in,"  and  makes  a  tremendous  foundering  amon^ 
the  assemblage,  huddled  together  like  democrats  at  arceunfy  meeting. 
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But  the  day  breaks  forth  through  the  foggy  vapor,  and  the  drowsy 
fisherman,  emerging  from  his  bed  of  straw  in  the  cabin,  begins 
leisurely  to  haul  them  up.  They  are  ail  consigned  to  a  large  slimy 
bag ;  and  tlius  ends  the  whole  process,  which*  unhappily,  forever  seals 
the  fate  of  the  fish. 

A  few  miles  above  the  Cove  Mountain  is  the  village  of  Duncannon, 
well  known  in  connection  ¥rith  its  iron  manufactures.  Some  twelve 
miles' from  this  place  are  situated  the  Perry  Warm  Springs,  with 
which  there  is  a  mail-stage  connection.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  spring,  but  we  do  know  the  proprietor,  and  cannot- too 
warmly  commend  him  to^he  notice  of  our  rambling  friends. 

The  iron  works  have  lately  been  much  enlarged,  and  jnclude  ex- 
tensive rolling-mills,  nail  factories,  and  machine-shops,' wi^h  a  large 
furnace  establishment  a  mile  or  two  distant.  There  are  npVfa^ds  of 
two  hundred  persons  eittployed  in  these  establishments.  The  village 
stretched  along  the  Susquehanna  until  it  meets  that  of  PETERdsuRO, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Little  Juniata.  Both  these  vilkges 
are  pleasantly  situated,  both  in  respect  to  trade  and  surrounding 
scenery.    A  few  miles  above,  Duncan's  Island  bridge  stretches  over 
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the  broad  river,  and  the.  canal,  as  already  noted,  forms  two  diyisions 
— one  continaing  along  the  Susquehanna,  the  other  following  the 
Juniata.  Fourteen  miles  beyond  Duncan's  Idand,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, is  LiTiRPooL,  remarkable  for  the  wild  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  its  scepery,  a  tolerable  specimen  of  whose  general  aspect  is  afforded 
at  this  and  intermediate  points.  While  nature  has  all  along  this  riyer 
evidently  done  her  utmost  to  give- "  enchantment  to  the  view,"  man 
has  mingled  with  it  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  his  enterprise  and 
geniusv 

Having  travelled  some  thirty  mHes  along  the  {Susquehanna,  we 
obtain  our  last  yiew  of  it  near  Duncan's  Island,  wliere  the  rulroad 
gracefully  leaves  it,  and  foUbws  the  bright,  the  blue,  the  wild  Juniata. 
Flowing,  in  one  broad  sheet,  to  the  Conewago  hills,  it  opened  splen- 
didly to  our  view,  and  only  doubled  its  attraetions  as  we  rolled  along 
,  the  green  banks  and  the  soaring  spuxs  of  the  Kittatinny ;  but  here, 
nestled  amongst  a  troop  of  mountiiin  peaks  and  rocky  cliffs,  with  a 
Jbeltpf  green  ields  stretching  to  ^e  Tuscarora,  it  fades  ser^iely,  but 
gloriously,  in  our  departing  gase.  J£he  oouniywe  are  now  in,  we 
should  have  mentioned  before,  is  Perry,  which  lies  between  the  Kit- 
tattnny  and  the  Tuscarora  Mountains.  Entering  this  county  from 
Franklin,  adjoining  it  on  the  south-west,  where  the '  Tuscarora  is 
known  as  Gov^  Mountain,  while  the  Kittatini^  is  cut  up  into  detached 
knobs,  they  keep  close  together  for  some  distance,  but  finally  separate 
and  get  far  apart— the  distance  between  them«  at  the  Susquehanna, 
being  at  least  twenty  n^les.  Between  these  motiiMiain  ranges  the 
prevailing  jcenery  is  that  of  a  rich  and  thrifty  farming  districts-agree- 
ably  diversified  with  an  occasional  sprightly  village,  a  view  of  the 
tortuous  river  and  canal,  and  the  usual  **  thousand  and  one"  concomi- 
tants of  a  wild,  sloping,  and  beautiful  valley.'  The  land  is  vrell  snp- 
plied  with  beds  of  limestone  and  iron  ore,  as  well  as  numerous  streams 
of  water^  calculated  to  furnish  driving  pother  for  nearly  every  de- 
toiption  of  useful  mamufacture.  It  was^long  the  abode  of  Indians, 
who  perpetrated  upon  the  early  white  settlers  some  of  the  bloodiest 
tragedies  to  be-  m/dt  in  their  eventful  history.  Duncan's  Island,  in  the 
Susquehanna,  vras  their  favorite  retreat — ^tbeir  summer  resort ;  and  in 
passing  to  and  fro  the  valley  resounded  their  frightful  yells,  and 
drank  up  the  blood  of  their  savage  tomahawks.  The  eariy  setilen 
consisted  of  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  with  a  few  Fingjish  Qas^ 
ken ;  the  population  now,  however,  is  principally  composed  of  Ger- 
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rnooB,  who  are  inyariably  found  wherever  there  is  a  good  soil,  and 
their  patient  industry  4ind  fragal  habits  alwajs  enable  them  to  sup-  ^ 
plant  eyerj  other  class  of  people.  . 

At  Newpokt,  which  is  twenty-seyen  auks  from  Harrisburg,  the 
Juniata  makes  a  shaq>  curvature,  apparently  for  the  eipress  purpose 
of  meeting  a  little  streaoi,  called  Buffalo  Creek,  whiehNit  gallantly 
carries  off  in  its  course.  This  ridiculous  curve  of  the  Juniata's  put 
the  railroad  company  to  a  eonsiderable  expense  in  constructing  two 
elegant  and  substantial  bridges  over  it,  both  of  which  would  have 
been  unnecessary  had  the  stream  kept  in  its  straightforward  cpurse. 
We  hate  foolishness  I 

A  short  distance  above  Newport,  which  is  a  small  village,  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  railroad,  the  canal  is  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  water  is  deepened  by  a  dani,  and  the 
boats  towed  over  by  a  rope,  in  an  ingenious  manner.     The  rppe. 


MILLIBSTOWK,   ON  THE  JUNIATA. 


winding  around  a  wheel  on  each  sid^  of  the  river,  is  made  to  travel 
to  and  fro  by  water-power  supplied  by  the  canal.    The  boats  are  at^ 
tached  to  this  rope,  and  are  thus  towed  over. 
MiLLBRSTOWN,  One  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
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two  hundred  and  twenty-three  from  Pittsbarg,  and  thirtj-two  from 
HarriBburg,  though  a  gma'll  yiUage,  is  still  the  largest  one  in  Perry 
County,  containing  a  population  of  about  five  hundred.  It  \b  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  contains  several  well-built,  spacious,  and  neat 
dwellings — ^but  it  lool^s  best  when  seen  at  a  "  respectful'*  distance. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Oerman,  and  liye  as  Germans  do — quietly, 
decently,  soberly^neyer  flame  out  with  sign-boards  and  gim-cracks 
ov^r  their  stores  and  shops^never  bustle  about  with  quills  stuck 
above  their  ears — ^never  drive  "  fast"  horses,  or  give  wrong  change — 
never  hwr^  meals  cooked  In  a  hutry— never  serve  ham  and  eggs  with- 
out placing  around  them>  in  a'  little  circle,  dishes  of  apple-butter, 
molasses,  fruit,  preserves,  Ac.';  in  brief,  they  live  coldly,  and  accumu- 
late wealth  prudently,  and  "fu^th^^.thi8  deponent  saith  not*" 


TUSCARORA.  STATION. 


The  nulitoad,  a  short  dist&nce  above,  enters  the  Tnscarora  Mountain, 
and  runs  along  its  northern  slope  for  many  miles.  The  country,  or 
certann  portions  of  it,  is  not  so,  well  developed  in  fertility  as  it  is 
below — but  a  glimpse  is  now  and  then  obtained  of  a  good  &rm, 
sloping  to  the  river  from  the  mountain  sides.  The  gorge  of  the 
mountain  passed,  we  enter  the  jcounty  of  Juniata,  which  lies  wholly 
between  the  Tuscaron^  and  Shade  Mountaiijis,  running  in  nearly 
parallel  order,  and  only  a  few  miles  apart.  The  county  is  .thus  about 
five  times  as  long  as.  it  is  broad — ^but  situated  as  it  is,  the  land  is,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  productive.  Like  Perry,  it  has  its  seams  of  iron 
ore  and  limestone,  and  its  furnaces  have  long  exgoyed  good  repatation 
for  the  quality,  of  the'  metal  they  produce.  Tuscarora  Creek  runs  alon|^ 
the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  empties  into  ike  Juniata  near  Mimjy, 
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which  18  the  seat  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  most  populous. town  in  the 
county.  It  is  delightfully  isituated,  like  most  other  towns  valong  the 
Juniata,  on  a  sloping  eminence,  from  which  a  yiew  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  Is  afforded.  The  canal  piisses  under  the  bridge  represented 
in  the  engraving,  and  has,  of  course,  materially  increased  the  trade 
of  the  town.  Several  little  villages  t)n  the  Juniata,  between  this 
place  and  Millerstown,  are  merely  depots  for  tiie  storage  and  shipment 
of  ^e  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  Thoijupsontown,  Mexico, 
Perryville,  Ac 

Opposite  Mifflin  the  railroad  company  has  erected  several  large  build- 
ings, includhig  the  hotel  here  exhibited,  which  is^  in  onr  opinion,  one  of 
the  finest  estabUshments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  extremely  plain  in  its  internal  structure,  and  cost,  com- 
paratively, a  trifling  amount  of  n^oney.  Several  brick  hotels  along  this 
^ad,  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  but  constructed  by  private  capital, 
cost  at  least  twice  -as  much  as  this  house,  while  they  are  palpably 
inferior  to  it  in  architectural  beauty,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and 
general  completeness  of  deffign  and  appearance.   The  truth  is,  nothing 
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THS  PATTERSON  H0U8S,  OH  TEE  PKHNSTLTUriA  BAILBOAD. 

has  been  more  neglected  in  this  part  of  the  ooontty,  and  generally 
speaking,  throughout  the  entire  Stat^  tbti^  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  not  known  or  recognized  as  an  art  at  all;  and  the 
natural  result  is,  the  houses  and  buildings  of  eyery  description  are 
dull,  stupid,' and  monotonous--destitute  ^like  of  reid  conyenienoe,  t)f 
harmonious  proportion,  and  of  true  eoonomio  principle.  They  are 
totally  unrelieved  by  a  single  meritorious  feature,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate one  of  protection  from  the  elements.  Yentillatiom — gooi  taste — 
in  short,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  produce  buildings  as  ridiculous 
and  clumsy  in  appeu»nee  as  they  are  uncomfortable  for  practical 
use.  Good  bams,  it  is  true,  are  often  seen ;  but  even  these  are  all 
constructed  after  the  same  antiquated  plan— not  one  of  them  deviating 
so  far  as  to  exhibit  a  neat  projecting  border  to  relieve  ^e  blankness 
of  the  roof  or  gable-ends ;  nor  is  there  any  other  ornament  calculated 
to  produce  a  sprightly  effect  to  a  building  othenriae  highly  creditable. 
The  railroad  company,  in. the  construction  of  all  its  numerous 
buildings,  has  given  a-  practical  exposition  of  the  hem  of  good  taste 
and  architecture,  as  founded  on  economical  principlfis.    There  is  not 
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one  of  ita  bmldlng0>  vrea  the  Httie  watering-stations/ th&t  does  not 
rise  &r  Buperioir,  in  the  jipirit  of  the  design,  to  anj^otiier  on  the  rbnte. 
And  thd  force-  of  ottr  remarks  will  be  appreciated  when  the  above 
hotel  is  compared  with  o&er  establishments  Qharacteristio  of  the 
conhtrj.  It  was  erected  with  direct  reference  to  the*  taste',  com&rt, 
and  entertainm^t  of  the  traTdllerr— points  which  are  tpo  often  orer- 
looked  Iqt  railway  companies,  when  eonstrooting^  thmr  lines  of  im- 
proTement  They  loo  often  sitppose  that  nothing  more  is  expected 
of  them  beyond  >the  mere  transportation  of  the  ''flesh  and  blood," 
with  the  accompanying  bag  and  baggage.  *No  mi^tter  what  inoonye- 
niencee  the  weary  traveller  may  be  exposed  to,,  it  is  no  affidr  of  theirs 
— 4t  is  not  "  fonnd  in  the  bond."  This,  however,  is  not  the  spirit  that 
.  ftctaates  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (^omptinjr.  ^e  Patterson  Hoosa 
-Lnamed  in  compUment  of  a  former  President — is  one  that  will  tempt 
the  traveller  from  the  fbtignes  of  his  journey,  and,  being,  tempted* 
will  obtain  a  hold,  upon  the^  affedionli  of  the  '*in'ard  man."  The 
table  is  sumptuous — ^the  dining-room  co^l  and  spaciou»i— the'  servants 
black  as  cha(eoal>  and  polite^  aa  a  Pennsylvania  sun  can  make  'em. 
The  proprietet,  whoever  He  is,  is  evidently  a  learned  man  in  his  use- 
ful proflMonon,  and  seems  to  act  upon  the  lines  of  old  Qoldmniihr^ 

Whoe'er  has  traveled  lif^a  doll  nmod-*- 
Where'er  hit  Jovmeyings  may  iiave.bQei» — 

Must  ng^  to  think  he  still  halh  foand, 
,  The  wdrmeat  leeZcome  at  an  inn ! 

Thiis  hotel  is  156  milea  from  Philadelphia  and  207  from  Pittsburg: 
It  is  elevated  430  feet  above  tide-water,  while  the  altitude  of  thOv^sur- 
rounding  mountain?  will  average  about  700  feet. 


-sironni-Hoxrss  akd  workshops^ 
In  the  rear  of  the  Patterson  House  are  situated  the  workshops  and 
engine-hoUBe  of  tfi^  nulroad,  for  the  eastern  section.  ^The  buUdings 
8»  M  . 
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ate  of  brick,  pat  op  in  the  most  ftobelADiial  manner,  widi  due  regard 
to  ornament  Whsterer  repairs  of  th^  rannidg  madiinery  of  the 
road  maj  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  icill  be  attended  to  here. 

Leaving^tbis  place,  ihfi  railroad  rans  \a  a  perfectly  straight  eowme 
to  the  north-western  bonnda^  of  the  ooonty,  where  it  enters  that  of 
Mifflin  aoudst  tbe  irildeet  and  most  beantiM  Scenery  wMeh  the  eye 
of  man  could  desire.  Passing  throogh  a'narrow  gorge,  we  haye  what 
IS  locally  termed  the  Black-log  Mountain  on  the  left,  and  Shad^Monn- 
tain  pn  ihe  rigfai  'Along  the  summits  of  bojlih  these  mountains  are 
huge  ro^y  promontories,  black  and  dismal,  and  broken  into  irr^^ular 
peaks,  with  sharp  intervening  fisfures  and  valleys  of  denudatioB. 
From  these  overhanging  rocks  immense  avalanches  have,  from  time 
to  time,,  been  detached^  and  pre<npitftted  in  frightful  confusion  along 
the  mountain  sides,  which  are  also  verysteepw  These  stones  have  no 
soil  associated  vnth  them,  but  lying  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they  jtfe- 
pent  a  loose  mass,  apparently  on  the  verge  of  sliding  still  fiirther 
down.-  The  whole  stopy  assemblage  is  t)ius  held  in  ttatu  quo  by  some 
fujtfaful  tiree  gr  deeply-set'rock.  The  amount  of  iSiese  detached  rocks 
is  idtogether  inconoeivable^-the  mountains  are^  literaUy  covered  with 
them,  from  top  to  bottom.  Covered  with  moas».  and  o(  a  da^  and 
sombrous  color,  they  ^ive  to  the  dcene  a  stamp  of  positive  vrildness, 
the  beauty  of  which,  is  increased  by  the  overtianging  foliage,  sloping 
to  the  rugged  banks  of  tbe  Juniata,  which  lelips  over  it6  rocky  bed 
as  if  bewildered  with  the  scene  around.  There  are.  many  other  scenes 
in  our  mouptain  itmges  -  similar  lo. this;  but  there  is  none,  in  this 
Inroad  continent^  v^hioh  surpasses  it  in  picturesque  outline.  It  is  one 
of  those  things,  too,  that  mint  be  s^n  lei^rely  to  be  f^iUy  compre- 
hended and  enjoyed.  The  means  by  which  these  immense  bodies  of 
stone  became  detached,  are  perfectly  plain — ^but  are  still  none  the 
less  worUiy  our  contemplation.  Some  may  suppose  tiiat  the  moun- 
tains are  occasionally  seized  vnth  the  ague,  which  sometimes  prevaila 
along  the  Juniata- in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  and  shajdng  and  trembling 
violently  under  its  sickening  spells,  the  rocks  may  thus  have  been 
detached  and  tumbled  down  from  their  lofiy  beds  I  But  vre  are  pretty 
sure  the  ague  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  simply  becanse  those 
who  are  acclimated  to  the  Juniata  are  not  liaise  to  take  it;  and  of 
course  mountains  have  resided  in  *•'  AesQ  ptfts'^  long  enough  to  be 
perfectly 'exempt  from  such  jdlments.  Ko ;  the  elemept  which  has 
been  at  .woii  here,  and  sundry  other  places  where  similar  effects  are 
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exhibited,  is  n  simple  bat  povisrful  one.  It  has  evidently  been  basy 
ItomghoQt  ft  vast  space  of  time  r  nor  bias  it  abandoned  its  oeoapation^ 
It  is  water.  The  Juniata,  witih  the  eccentric  boldness  'vrhicb  has  air 
wajf  s  characterised  it,  commenced  a  violent  onsUnght  to  get  through 
t|»e  mduntains.  dwelling  indignantly,  at  the  obstacle  before  it,  it 
finally  broke  through,  in  a  wild  resistless  torrent,  tearing,  the  moun- 
tftin  savagely  as  it  passed  along.  This'  splendici  triumph  achieved^ 
it  proceeded  leisurely  to  clear  out  ita  course— one  by  one  the  ropfas 
were  split  and  hurled  from  their  ancieiit  positions,  and  gradually  the 
incisi(m  in  the  mount^n  increased,  until  it  reached  its  present  l&ireL 
In  the  meantime  the  waters  of  the  river  returned,  time  after  tim^. 
Picked  up  by  the  wandering  clouds,,  they  rode  back  in  swift^avelling 
gales,  and  again  and  agfiin  pounced  upon  the  devoted  mountiu^. 
First  removing  their  coats  of  clay  and  sand,  they  seize  a:pebble  here 
and  another  there,  and-  roll  them  agaiust'some  projeoling  roqk.  What 
can't  be  done  in  the  regular  way,  must  be  accomplished  by  stratagem 
— therefore  water  enters  into  the  state  of  snow  and  ice,  and  catching 
the  loose  particles  laying  6n  the  surface,  holds  theoi  in  its  freesiog 
grasp,  and  carries  them  along  wlien  it  resumes  its  annual  Bpring 
campaign.  By  this  moans  a  gradui^.  decoi^position  of  rocks  is  pro- 
duced, and  sometimes  the  thawed  earth  lets  loose  Immense  Avaliuiches. 
Thus,  thejBubstance  of  the  mountains  is  daily  diminishing,  and  water 
is  the  active  agent  that  has  charge  of  the  whole  business  of  transpor- 
tation. Water,  therefore,  has  been  the  leading -and  otily  agent  in 
affecting  the,  degradation  of  our  mountain  system ;  alid  to  what  ex- 
tent its  operations  are  still,  continued,,  pay,  be  estimated  at  every 
valley  which,  receives  the  descending  debris.*  Opposite  Spruce  Greek 
an  example  is  afforded  of  the  de^grading  etfeots  of  a^  single  torrent. 
A  deep  incision  is  made  v, in  the  side  of  the  mountain — the  surface 
dcooped  out  all  the  w^y  down,  in  som^e  places  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet  or  more.  It  will  grow  larger  and  deq>er  with*  every  rain  that 
falls,  until,  finally,  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  protrude,  and  detach 
themselves  an  Uie  same  frightful  manner  as,  in  the  Long  Narrows, 
above  described.  ' 

Mifflin  Co^n^,  jof  which;  Lbwistown  is  the  judicial  seat,  lies 
between  two  -prominent  mountain  rmiges,  which  run  in  a  south-west 
and  north-east  direction*  The  sou&era  boundary  we  have  just 
passed  in  the  Idng  Narrows  separating  Black-log  and  Shade  Moun- 
tains ;  the  northern  line  runs  betw;een  jTaok's  and  Stone  Mountains, 
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adjoining  Huntingdon  and  Centre,  and  meeting  Union  in  the  east. 
At  this  place  the  Juniata  makes  a  sharp  curvature  to  the  south-west, 
passing  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  county,  when,  making  an- 
other sudden  curye  near  Newton  Hamilton,  twenty-three  miles  distant, 
it  cuts  through  Jack's  Mountain,  and  again  strikes  to  the  north.  Had 
the  little  thing  only  broke  through  the  mountain,  in  a  straight  line 
between  Petersburg  and  Lewistown,  it  would  have  saved  more  than 
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half  the  distance  it  now  travels^  The  Kishacoquillas,  a  large  and 
beautiful  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  north-east  of  Lewistown, 
joins  the  Juniata  as  it  winds  along  the  eastern  slope  of  that  borough. 
It  furnishes  a  splendid  water-power,  which  is  extensively  applied  at 
various  points  on  the  route — at  Lewistown  constituting  the  driving 
power  of  two  large  and  handsome  flouring  mills,  the  only  branch  of 
manufacture,  we  believe,  which  the  town  affords.  This  is  surprising. 
Viewed  from  the  railroad,  Lewistown  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  busy  place ;  but  it  is  not.  The  town  is  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  inferior  buildings,  while  the  population  (embracing  about 
twenty-eight  hundred)  appear  to  be  idle  and  without  enterprise.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is,  in  every  respect,  advantageous  and  pleasant. 
The  entire  county  is  one  liroad  fertile  valley,  with  rolling  ridges  divid- 
ing it  into  numerous  subordinate  ones,  many  of  which  contain  a 
plentiful  supply  of  iron  ore  and  limestone,  while  the  Juniata  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  supply  any  quantity  oi  water-power  at  the  same 
time  that  they  thoroughly  drain  the  land.  It  has  all  the  natural 
beauty  and  many  of  the  prominent  outline  features  which  have  given 
such  poetic  and  undying  celebrity  to  Wyoming  ;  but  its  citizens  lack 
the  spirit  and  stamina  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of  that  region 
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througfaoat  ito  extraor^tiar^r  and  romantio  liidtorj.  If  the  same  kind 
of  Connecticut  Yankees  had-  orij^nally  settled  along  the  JdHiata,  or 
if  t^ey  were  iudaoed  to  do  so  now,  it  would  soon  wear- a  different  as- 
pect Thdr  industry  and  practical  enterprise  Would'sobn  l^laze  forth 
in  spirited  rays,  luid  the  whole  yalley  would  resotind  with  the  clatter 
of  machinery — ^the  thdnders  of  the  hammer — the  blaze  of  the  fiimaee 
— the  rattle  of  the  loom.   ' 

Lewistowii  might  becoxne  a  more  important  place,  even  as  a  niminer 
report.  Considered  in  this  respect,  it  combines  every  Tequisite  advan- 
tage, and  all  that  is  wanted  is  oi^e  or  two  spacious  hotels,  showy  and 
well-conduoted.  There  are  two  or  three  respectable  inns  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  but  these  are  too  much  exposed  t«  gossipping  loafers  to 
merit  any  oonsidera'ble  patironage  fh)m  summer  tourists.  The  hoteh 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  should  be  located  nearer  the  rail- 
road. A  oitiien  of  tjewistown,  in  a  letter  published,  some  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  borough  papers,  says :  "  Ther  scenery  is  thc^  finest  in  the 
world ;  we  Jsreathe  the  pure  mountain  air.  Our  dear  streams  abound 
with  fish,  particularly  trout  Our  forests  are  filled  with  game  of  every 
description ;  and  MUliken's  Spring,  on  a  fhrm  adjoining  the  town,  is 
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ascertained  to  possess  alb  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Bedford 
water,  "particularly  in  bilious  complainta." 

The  celebrated  Indian  Chief,  Logan,  lived  in  this  part  of  the  valley 
when  the  whites  first  arrived.  His  cabin  was  near  the  wild  gorge  in 
Jack's  mountain,  and  the  history  of  the  county  of  which  this  was  for- 
merly a  part,  is  full  of  anecdotes  relating  to  him.  Logan  was  proba- 
bly the  most  eloquent  Indian  orator  of  which  we  have  any  acoount. 
He  was  the  Clay  of  the  Indian  people ;  and  in  natural  dignity,  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  loftiness  of  purpose,  few  whites  have  sur- 
passed him,,  ' 

Near  the  village  of  Reedville,  about  six  miles  from  Lewis  town,  is 
a  beautiful  spring,  near  whieh  the  orator  often  dwelt.  The  following 
anecdote,  related  by  the  late  Judge  Brown,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
is  connected  with  this  spot: 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  that  spring,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"my  brother,  James  Reed,  and  myself,  had  wandered  out  of  the  valley 
in  search  of  land,  and  finding  it  very  good,  we  were  looking  about  for 
springs.  About  a  mile  from  this  we  started  a  bear,  and  separated  to 
get  a  shot  at  him.    I  was  travelling  along,  looking  about  on  the  rising 
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ground  for  tbe  bear,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  ^he  spring;  tfnd  be- 
ing dry,  an4  more  rejoioed  to  find  so  fine  a,  spring  than  to  iiare  killed 
a  dozen  bears,  I  set  my  rifle  against  a  bush,  and  rushed  dOwn  the 
bank  and  laid  down  to  drink;  Upon  putting  my  head  dOwn,  I  saw 
reflected  in  the  water,  en  the  opposite  side,  the  shadow  of  a  tall 
Indian.  I  sprang  to  my  rifle»  when  the  Indian  gavi^  a  yeU^  whether 
for  peace  or  war  I  was  not  just  then  sufficiency  master  of  my  faculties 
to  determine ;  but  upon  my  seizing  my  rifle  and  facing  hun>  he 
knocked  up  the  pan  bf  liis  gun,  threw  out-Uie  ptiming,  and  extended  his 
opeli  palm  toward  ine  in  token  of  fHeQdship.  •  After  putting  down  our 
guns',  we  again  linet  at  the  spring,  and  shook  hands.  This  was  Logan, 
the  best  specimen  of  humanity  I  erer  met  with,  either  whUe  or  red. 
He  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  told  me  there  was  another  white 
hunter  a  little  w^y  down  th6  itream^  and  offered  to  guide  ine  to  hb 
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oamp.  There  I  first  met  jour  fietther.  We  remained  togethm  in  the 
Tallej  a  week,  looking  for  fprings  md  selecting  lands,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  friend^p  whioh  never  has  had  the  slightest  inter- 
rapdon. 

"  We  visited  Logan  at  his  camp,  at  Logan's  Spring,  and  yonr  fiither 
and  he  shot  at  a  mark  for  a  dollar  a  shot.  Logan  lost  ^«r  or  five 
rounds,  and  acknowledged  himself  beaten.  When  we  were  ahout  to 
.  leave  him,  he  went  into  his  hut,  and  brought  out  as  many  deerskins 
as  he  had  lost  ddUors,  a^id  handed  them  to  Mr.  Maclaj^  who  refused 
to  take  them,  alleging  that  we  had  been  his  guests,  and  did  not  come 
to  rob  him — ^that  the  shooting  ha^  been  only  a  trial  of  skOl,  and  the 
bet  merely  nominal. ,  Logan  drew  himself  up  yfiih.  great  dignity,  and 
siiid,  'Me  bet  to'make  you  shoot  your  b^t — ^me, gentleman,  and  me 
take  your  dollar,  if  me  beat.'  So  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  skins  or 
affiront  otur  friend,  whose  nice  sense  of  honor  would  not  pem^iit  him  to 
receive  even  a  horn  of  powder  in  return." 

Logan  i^as  on^  of  the  most.^uccesdful  hunters  ever  known  among 
the  Lodians,  and  -  supported  his  &mily  entirely  .l>y  kiUing  deer,  dre8»^ 
sing  the  fikins  and  selling  theni  to  the  whites.  He  once,  sold  a  large 
l6t-to  a  tailor,  of  the  name  of  Be  loung,  living  somewhere  in  Fergu- 
son's Valley — ^tailors,  in  those  days,  'deakd  extensively  in  buckskili 
breeches.  Logan- received  his  pay,  according  to  agreement,  in  wJieat 
The  wheat,  however,  on' being  tl^en  to  the  mill*  was  fbnnd  so  worth* 
less  that  the  mil)er  refused'  to  grind  it  Lqgan  was  much  chagrined, 
and  attempted .  in  vain  to  obtain  redress  fron^  the  tailor.  He  then 
took  the  matter  before  hie  friend  Brown,  who  was^  a  iooagistn^te ;  and 
on  the  judge's  qpestioning  him  as  to  t)ie  character  of  the  wheats  and 
what  was  in  it,  Logan  sought  in  vain  ^to  find  words  to  ezpi'ess  the 
precise  nature  of  the  article-  withwliidi  the  wheat  was  adulterated, 
but  said  that  it  xesenibled  in  i^pearance  the  wheat  itself.  *'  It  must 
have  been  chMt^''  saAl  the  judge.  "  Yoh]"  said  tog^tif  *f  that  very 
g0od  name  for  him/'  A  decision  was  awarded  in, Logan's  favor,  and 
a. writ  given  to  Logan  to,  hand  to  the  tsonstable,  which  he  was  told 
would  bring  him  the  money  for  hia  skins.  But  the  untutored  Indian — 
too  uncivilised  to  be  dishonest — could  not  comprehend  by  what  magic 
this  little  paper  would  force  the  tidlor  against  his  win  to  pay  for  the 
skins.  The  judge  took  down  his  own  commission,  with  the  arms  of 
the  king  open  it,  and  ei;plained  to  him  the  first  principled  and  open- 
tions  of  civil  law.    "  Law  good,"  said  Logan ;  **  make  rogues  pay." 
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Bai}  how  rnuoh  mofn  simple  aad  «ffici)v&t  Mm  the  l»ir  wldob  the 
Oreat  Spirit  had  imj^ressed  a|ron  Ms  Ytetat-^'da  as.  he  would  he 
'done  by  I  .       \       *        ' 

f      '       Lo  the  poor  Indum,  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  Qod  in  xHisadBf  or  heare  him  in  ih^  wind  I 
.  His  soul  jtrottd  soienoe  ne'er  tangbt  to  9tmy  .  '     ^ 

»  Far  as  the  solar  wftlkornplkywaj—  f 

Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  hath  given 
!Qeyond  the  oloud-capped  hills  ap  humble  hearen — 
And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  eqnal  sky, 
>  -      '      Hu)  faithftil  dog  will  bear  him  company !    * 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Yirgimay  gives,  the  following  incidenl 
in  the  history  of  Logan,  after  leaving  the  Juniata : 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  a  robb^  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant 
of  the^  frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawnee  tribe.  The  neigh- 
boring irhites,  Recording  to  their  custom,  undertook  to  punish  this  outrage  in  a- 
summary  manner.  /-Colonel  Cresap/a  man.  infamous  fot  the  many  murders  he 
fiad  oommltted  on  those  much  ii^nred  people,  'odlleoted  a  party  and  proceeded 
down  t^e  Eaxiaway  in  quest  of  rengeaaee;  unfortunatelj,  a  canoe  with  women 
.  aad  children,  and  one  man  enly,  was  seen  coming  from  the  opposite,  shore  un- 
armed, and  unsuspecting  an  attack  iJrdm'the  whiteA.  Gresap  anid  hiii  par^  oon- 
oealed  themselves  on  t)ie  bank  of  the  river,  and  th,e  moment  the  canoe  reached 
the  shore,  singled  ^out  their  t>l]jeots,  and  at  one  fire  killed  eve^  person  in  it 
^^his  hiq)I>eBed  to  be  the  fkmily  of  Logan,  who  had  long  becJn  disttnguiihed  as  a 
fHend  to  the  whites.  This  untforthy  returp  provoked  hiji  vengeaaoe ;  he  accor- 
dingly signaliied  himself  iir  the  war  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  i^eat  Kanaway)  in  whieh 
the  eoUisicted  forces  of  the  Shawnees^  Mingoes^and  Delawaret-were  defeated  ijy 
a  detachment  of  the  Vhrglnia.  mi^tia.  The  Indians  sued  for  peace.  Logan, 
however,  disdained  to  be  seen  among  the  suppliants;  bdt  lest  the  sin^rity  of  a 
treaty  should  be  disturbed,  from  wAeh  so  distinguished  a  oUef  abstracted  him- 
self, he  sent,  by  a  messengei;  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Punmore:*  ■  ^ 

**  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungfy,  and  he 
gaVe  him  not  to  eat ;  if  ever  he  eame  oold,  and  he  dothedliim  not  Bu^itig  the 
course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  witr  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an 
advocate. for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for'  the  whites^  tiiat  my  Countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  siud,  Legan  is  the  jfriend  of  the  white  man.  I  have 
even  thought  to  havo  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  iigufies  of  one  ma|i.  Colonel 
Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  eold  blood,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  even 
my  women  and  children. 

"  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature ;  this 
called  on  lae  for  revenge.  I  have  fbugUt  for  tt.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have 
9  N       -  . 
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f ttUj  glutted  my  Tengoanoe.  ^or  mj  oomitry  I  r^ee  at  the  bauns  of  peaoe : 
bat  do  Bftt  liarbor  a  thought  that  miiio  i$  tho  joy  pf  fear.  Logan  never  fek  feai^r 
He  will  not  torn  on  hu  heel  to  aare  hia  life.  Who  if  there^  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? 
Not  one  I" 

Such  was  the  great  In<}iaii  orator -who  once  frequented  theee  loft^ 
mpundaiirt  and  rich  rolling  yalleys.  Such  was  the  son  of  the  great 
Cayuga  Chief— Logaik  The  Juniata  was  the  BsroHte  retreat  of  the 
Indian,  and  ho  wonder  I  If  it  is  wild  &nd  beautiful  now,  what  must 
it  have  been  in  it»  primiliye  glory— rwhen  the  Indian  alone  ''was  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed  I^T-wheh  he  pursi^^ed  the  roving  deer  aibidst  the 
solitude  of  the  deep  forest,  or  skimmed  the  blu^  waters  of  the  stream 
in  his  Kght  (^noe  I'   Apropos,  a  favorite  song : . 


BBIGBT  ALFARATA  OF  THE'  BLUE  JTJiaATA. 

Wi]d  roved  an  Indian  girl, 

Bright  AlfaratJ^ 
Where  sweet)  tfie  waters 

Of  the  blue  Juniata  1 
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SwiftMi 

liiroiigli  the'for^ jfoing,    - 
Looad  were  her^ jetty  locks 
in  Wftyy  trasses  f  owing. 

0*7  was  the  mQnntain  sod^  ^ 

Of  bright  AMkrata— 
"Where  swe^p  the  watery 

Of  thd  blue  Jnniata. 
Strong  and  tnie  my  arrows  are. 
In  my  painted  qturer-^  , 

.'      Swift  goes  jny  light  canoe, 
A-down  the  rapid  river. 

Bold  is  my  warrior  good, 

/The  ioTO  of  Alfarata, 
Proud  waves  his  snowy  plame 

Along -the  Joniata. 
Soft  and  low  he  speaks  to  me,  -       ' 

And.  then  his  war-cry  sounding,    .  ' 

Rings  his  voice  in  thunder  lond< 
From  height  to  height  resoun4uigJ  - 

So  sang  .(fae  Indian  girl,  /  '  . 

Bright  Alfkrata, 
Wh<^re  sweep  the  waters 

Of  theblueJtfhiata,        ... 
Fleeting  years  have  borne  aW%y 
The  voice  of  Alfarata, 
Still  sweeps  the  river  on 

31ne  Juniata«> 

-'     ,  •  •     _ . 

Twelve  miles  above  Lewistown,  o&  the  Juniata,  an4  nearly  equi- 
distant firpm  Philadelphia  and  Pittsborg^  is  McYettown,  a  handsome 
iitde  village,  doing  sbme  business  on  the  canal.  Hanawalfe's'  Cave  i's 
near  here,  4uid  has  some  interest.  It  often  contains  saltpetre,  in  a 
omde  siate,  and  nomerQus  stalaotit^c  cariosities  peculiar  to  limestone 
formations.  Ten  miles  farther  is  Nsitton  Hamiltoj^,  another  pleas- 
ant village,  princii^lly  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  canal.  The  great 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  this  portion  of  the  country  renders  this 
trade  by  no  means  insignificant — ^though  much  of  it  will  ultimately 
be  attraeted  to  the  railroad  during  ^at  portion  of  the  year  when  the 
oanal  is  dosed.    An  enormous  quantity  of  pig  iron,  floi^r,  grain, 
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pickled  meat  and  bntter,  ^.,  b  forwarded  fr6m  these  places  in  the- 
summer,  the  stook  accumnlaling  diiiinjg  Vie  noirUer,    A  heavy  capital 


BAILRQAD  AHD  OA«ip. 

is  thus  iniactioe  for  ^several  months/and  the  advantage  of  having  % 
niilroad,  by  which  a  favorable  condition  of  the  market  m^  speedilj 
be  eml)racdd,  is  of  the  highest  importance!  A  much  larger  business 
may,  in  thia  way,  b^  done  with  one-fourth  the  capital,  which,  together 
with  the  paving  of  time,  will  more  than  compensate  the  trifling  differ- 
ence, if  any,  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

At  this  place,  winding  around  tbte  gorge  of  Jack's  Mountain,  the 
Juniata  follows  the  ,boundajry  line  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  eniers 
Huntingdon  in  a  dkection-neariy  north.  We  are  now  emphatically 
and  unmis^kably  in  the  midst  of  mountains — ^bold,  rugged,  ^m2er- 
ing  ^ount|d^fl^  I— ^e  most  of  which  hate  a  range  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  cross  the  84(raight  line  of  our  course.  No  matte]^r-we  will 
pi^  'em^  and  even  mount  th,eir  lofty  stummits.  In  Bedford  County; 
which  adjoins  on  the  east,  there  aror  no  less  than  twelve  mountains, 
including  those  of  the  peat  Alleghany  on  the  weet,  and  Cove  on-*the 
east,  which  constitutes  its  weatera  and  eastern  boundarits.    These 
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mouBtainB  ave  e^oh  kniown  Vj  wious, local  namesy  abd  are  more  or 
less  broken  and  disrupted  as  ihej  enter  Huntingdon  and  Blair  in  the 
north.  The  celebrated  Broad  Top  Mountain  coal  district  lies  in  Bed- 
ford, some  fifteen  miles  or  more  son^  of  the  Tillage  of ;  Newton  Ham- 
ilton. This  splendid  coal  district  is  entirely  isolated  ^  from  the  great 
.  AUeg&any  region,  lyitili  which'  it  wite  originally  connected,  T)ie  coal, 
too,  is  of;a  better,  quality,  being  8emi4>ituminou8  in  character,  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dauphin  coall  field,  as  it  approaches  l^e  Susque- 
hanna. Being  the  only  spot  in  a  widid  expanse  ef  t^rri1»ory  where 
coal  is  to  be  had  at  aU^  it  must  be  rjogarded  as  of  great  value,  and 
azrapgements  are  now  being  made  to  extend  a  railroad  s6  as  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  lines  pf  improyement  on  the  Juniata. '  Tbe  ilM^ated 
position  of  this  coal  mountain,  with  other  connecting  ciroumstances, 
go  to  prove  that  pur  anthracite  and  bituminous  beds  formed  originally 
one  entire  and  almost  comj^ete  assemblage,  and  that  they  are  both  of 
cotemporan^us  formatioil.     The  mountain  range's  are  higher  and 


BUKTOfODOH,  0»  THB  JUVTATA. 

bolder  toward  the  south-west,  where  the  coal  strata  are  prolonged; 
while  toward  the  east  tiiey  haVe  been  cut  down  and  detached,  and  the 
coal  washed  away,  learing  only  a  oomparatiTely  small  amount  behind, 
9» 
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aQd  that  lying  in  a  position  low  down,  with  th^  stratifioatibn  generally 
in  a  semi-vertical  dip/  The  whole  Apalaohian  chain  may,  therefore, 
be  i^gardejd  as  one  immense  Coal-bearing  system — but  sUch  have  been 
the  .destjruetiTe  effects  of  ttme,r4aring  the  countiess  millions  of  years 
it  has  been  ^ipbsed,  that  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  original  amount 
of  vegetf^ble.  matter,  constituting  the  coal  measures',  is  now  teft  be- 
hind. .    V  ■/  "^      .  , 

PassijDg  the  unimportant' statibns' of  Mount  Union,  MAPLSTOif,  and 
Mill  Greek,  m^  reach  the  borough  of  Hijntingdon,  two  hundred  and 
four  miles  froin  Pbiladel^hia,  one  faundi^  ai^d''fi%-nlne  miles  froni 
Pittsburg,,  and  mnety-seyen  miles  from  Harinsburg.  -  This  bQ]:ough  is 
eleyated.  six  hundred  and  ten  feet  aboye  tide-water,  while  the  average 
height  of  the  mountains  is  about  the  same,  l^he  borough  of  Hunting- 
don is  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  of  that  -name,  which  fbnnerly 
included  the  adjoining  one  of  Blair,  and  was  laid  oat  in  1770  by  Dr. 
Smitii,  ^ovost  of, the  Uniyersit^of  Penn^lyania.  The'  name  was 
bestowed  in  compliment  to  tho  .Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  tiie  funds  of.  that  institution.  The  present 
populatioti  of  tiie  borough,  we  should  judge,  is  about  c^hteen  hun- 
dred, or  more,  and  is.  how  rapidly  increashig  under  the  stimulus  of 
recent  and  forthcoming  important  public  improyements. .  The  popi]|- 
lation,  too,  is  very  intelligent,  and  embraces  many  wealthy  funllies. 

The  sitimtion  jef  this'  place,  as  may  be  infemed  from  t}>e  sketch  of 
it,  is  extremely  pleiasant  Some  ot  the  wildest  scenery  in  the  State 
may  be  found  a  few  miles  a^jacenf — among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  celebrated  Pulpit  Rocks,  on  Warrior  Ridge,  a  view  of  ydiich,  from 
the  turnpike,  is  horded  in  tiie  annexed  figure  extracted  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Trego,  on  the  Geography  of  Petmetylvania.  The  rocks 
appear  equally  bold  from  the  raikoad,  which  passes  directly  alo^g 
the  base  of  the  ridge.  These  rocks  are  a  coarse-grained  cemented 
sandstone,  varying  in  color,  but  generally  of  a  ydlowish-white,  with 
particles;  of  l^ght  flint  They  have  attained  their  present  curious 
appearance  from  the  gradual  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  ram, 
which,  working  out  irregular  fissures,  have  thus  left  Standing  lofty 
columns,  that  frown  froih  th^  high  summits  upon  tiie  no  less  rugg^ 
and  narroyr  valley  below.  The  mountaij&s  of  this  county  are  nearly 
all  cut  up  into  bold  sharp  ridges  similar,  to  the  above— though  it  is 
otherwise  one  of  the  mpst  mountaiitous  in  the  State.  ^  Jade's  ipoun- 
tain  presents  a  continuous  range  on  tiie  ^a8t»  and  Tussey^  ok  the 
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W08t;  but  the  others  are. detached  knobs  and  ridges,  wHlcfa^at  one 
time,  probably  constituted  an  unbroken  elevation.  This  broken  and 
disruptared  character  pf  the  county  has  been  occasioned  solely  by 
water,  aiid  to  substantiate  this  belief,  we  need  only  to  point ^to  its 
numerous  streams^comprising  the  head  waters  of  the  Juniata.  Thus, 
rising  in  Bedford  County,  and  emptying  into  the  Juniata  a  few  miles 
firom  Huntingdon,  is  the  snake-like  Raystown  Branch;  rising  in 
Blair,  ^nd  traversing  ihe  middle  of  that  county,  is  the  Frankstown 
Branch,  emptying  into  the  Juniata  near  Alexandria;  rising  in  the  same 
county,  furthet  north,  is  th^  Little  Juniata,  which,  at  the  place. above 
named,  forms  the  main  stream,  and  afterwards  receives  five  or  six 
others — all  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon.  This  county  is,  therefore, 
more  liberally  supplied  with  streams  than  any  othev  in  the  State,  and 
every  stream,  following  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  mpuntain  ridges, 
presents  favorable  opportunities  for  applying  its  water-power.  .  All 
the  streams  haVe  their  mills,  forges,  furnaces,  and  other  iron  works, 
while  the  whole  county  is  well  supplied  vrith  timber  for.  the  produc- 
tion of  charcoal,  as  Ivell  as  vrith  be^  of  limestone  and  iron  ore;  In- 
deed, we  are  now  in  the  mo^t  extensive  iron  region  not  only  of  the 
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United  States,  Imt  o£  the  world  /  It  is  r«ally  scarcely  known  to  what 
an  in^mense  extent  the  iron  manufaotore  of  this  State  haa  reached. 
Pennsylyania  now  prodaces  more  iron  annnally  than  was  mannfao- 
tored  in  all  Great  Britain  ihirty  years  ago.  Compared  to'lhe  present 
manufactnre  of  the  article,  in  France,  that  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  least 
eqtal — it  is  more  thiui  Kassia  and  Sweden  united,  and  exceeds  that 
of  all  ((Jermany.  PennsylTania  may^well  be  called  the  Iton  State  of 
the  Union;  and  irom  tUei^e  •  mineral  treasures,  she -must  build  u)>  a 
prosperity,  more  splendid  and  permanent  than  if  iwrought  from  gold, 
for  gold  is  the  i^ltimate  product  of  her  iron. 

JThe  Juniata,  from  its  month  at  the  Su^qu^anna  to  its  head  waters 
on  the  Alleghany,  formjs  one  ceniinuohs  and  unbroken  iron  country, 
.  and  the  productions  of  its  furnaces  and- forges,  we  have  akeady  stated, 
are  amongst  the  best  which  enter  Uie  market 


UNIOIf  FURXACB. 


As^wG  are  now  in  the  "head  quarters"  of  this  stupendous  iron  dis- 
trict, we  shall  endeavor  to  (Knnt  out  some  of  the  prominent  features 
in  its  manufacture,  and  therefore  commence  here,  which  is  the  oldest 
establishment  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  erected  nearly  fifty 
yearff  ago  by  iborsey  and  Evans,  and  was  forked  successfully  during 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  time  until  within  two  or  three  years  paft 
It  is  a  charcoal  fornace,  aa  are  also  lill  the  others.  Oompared  with 
more  recent  furnaces  this  affair  is  quite  a  curiosity.  It  is  of  small 
calibre,  audita  life  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  with  addition^ 
supports,  and  pa1»hes,  until  finally  it  4H>4ld  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
yielded  up  ib  fiery^breat^.  Mr.  Ritts,  to  whose  Hospitality  and  that 
of  his  amiable  wife  we  must  make,  as  we  do  ^th  gratefid  pleasure, 
our  acknowledgments,  is  the  present  proprietor,  and  was  the  last  to 
work  it.  Should  the  iron  trade  rcTiye,  it  is  probable  it  may  again  be 
set  in  operation,  with  suqliimproTements  and  additions  as  its  decayed 
condition  may  call  for. 

But  we  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  iron  manufacturcis  until  we 
shall  have  se^n  'BmuwoR^u^-'-^our  Birmingham.  Though  not  so  large 
as  its  great  namesake  in  England,  it  still  occupies  high  g/round,  and  is 
at  least  in  ther  midst  of  a  tremendous  iroii  country.  It  }b  a  yUlageof 
four  hundred  population,  more  or  less,  and  is  romantically  situated, 
if  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  it  The  scenery  all  around  it  is  varied, 
but  wild  beyond  measure.  Speaking  of  Birmingham,  suppose  we  run 
over  to  ironoUU^^  «tiong  name,  to  be  sure,  lor  a  small  Tillage ;  .yet, 
standing  on  an  iron  foundation,  it  is  properly  an  iron  yillagQ.  Bridges ! 
bridges  I-r^is  there  to  be  no  stop  to  these  bridges  ?    This  is  the  most 


rascally  little  riyer  we  have  yet  met  with ;  having  crossed  during  the 
last  five  miles  at  least  a  dosen  of  these  elegant  iron  structures,  there 
is  yet  no  end  to  'em,  folr  here  we  are  again  perched  seventy  feet  in  air, 
over  the  same  stream,  looking  down  at  Ironville,  nestling  there  on  the 
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hill  I  We  duh  iob«  and  wind  aroiiBd  through  a  deep  out,  when— con- 
fbnnd  the  atream— here  it  is  again  with  anothek*  bridge  1  Bat  hold — 
here  is  Blair  County,  and  before  us  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  we 
have  yet  seen.  This  ia  Ttron^  two  'hundred  and  twentynsix  miles 
ftom  Philadelphia^  jone  hundred  and  thirty-nine  firom  Pittsburg,  and 
eight  hundred  and  eiighty-«i^feet  above  tide  water.  So,  sir,  yon  see 
we  are  *'  getting  up  in  the  world,''  as  the  saying  is.  We  ali^ady 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  AUeghany,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  top  of  its  loftiest  summit  Here  then,  within 
sight-of  old  iron-bound  Huntingdon,  let  lis  indulge  soine't>bBervations 
in  reference  to  the  manufacture  .of  iron,  of  which  this  plaoe-is  in  many 
respects  the  principal  theatre.  These  extensive  works  include  a 
furnace  ait  Bald  £agld>  «  few  mil^s  dista;nt|  a  forg^  a  few  hundred 
yards  above,  at  the  water-station*  the  forge  beloyr  the: railway,  (indi- 


cated in  the  picture,)  And  some  other  works  scattered  over  the  land 
connected  with  them,'  embracing  several  thousand  acres.  Th^  name 
of  the  firm  is  Lyon«  Shocb  &  Co.,  and  the  business  is  conducted  here 
by  J.  T.  Matthias,  Esq.,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Shorb.  This  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  model  iron  establishment;    There  are  upwards  of  two  fann- 
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dred  ^hands  regaljurlj  employed,  ayeraging  ten  dollars  per  week,  eaek ; 
aad  a  more  cheerful  set  of  men  ire  neV^r  eaw— «eyerj'one,  t6o,  we 
ehoold  judg;e,  a*  sincere  admirer  of  Bf  r.  Matthias.  We  are  probably 
diverging  from  the  straight  line  of  onr  object  In  alluding  thus,  en 
jMusent,  to  a  gentleman  occupying  a  position  purely  priyate.  But  it 
is  so  unusual  a  circumstance  to  hear  oveiiseers  complimented  by  tl^eir 
workmen,  that  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  we  must  beg  to  be  excused 
for  mentioning  it.  When  we  see  a  village  of  cheerful  and  contentcfd 
people— ^neat,  intelligent,  industrious  and  Orderly ;  when  we  see  the 
manager  in  his, store,. "busy  as  a  bee"  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
his  hard-working  oustomersy  and  only  leaving  it- to  dispense  tlie  sweet 
little  courtesies  of  hospitality  in  his  dwelling ;  when  we  see  .aU  this, 
nothing  could  prevent  us  from  believing  that  everything  is  just  as  U 
should  he  I  And  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  success  of  these 
works  is  as  much  the  result  of  their  careful  and  judicious  manage- 
ment as  anyihing  else  th^t  could  be  suggestiod ;  while  it  is  notorious 
that  for  the  want  of  such  management,  m^i^y  of  the  best  establish- 
ments are  often  rendered  unprbductiye  and  comparatively  worthless. 
While  upon  iron,  we  should  allude  to         < 

Thk  CoRif wall  Orb  BANKS.^This  celebrated  deposit  of  iron  ore, 
situated  in  South  Lebanon  township,  Lebaiion  County,  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  has  long  ^een  celebrated 
fbr  tho  quality  of  the  iron  produced  frpm  it  Mr.  Richard  C.  Taylor, 
in  a  report'  made  in  1851,  thud  speaks  of  them : 

*'  I  need  scarce^  mention  here  the  well  known  fbct,  that  the  ore 
banks  of  €k)mwall  have  acquired  no  sli^t  celebrity  in  times  past  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  physical  features  which  they  exhibit,  and  on 
account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  black  magnetic  iron  ore  which 
they  contain,  and  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  have  fnr- 
nished  to  the  a^acent  iximace8«  and  even  now  i)resent  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  far  greater  supply  as  yet  untouched,  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  eurrounding  country/', 

The  largeness  of  this  deposit,  and  the  cheapness  vritii  which  it  is 
mined,  for  it  requires  no  underground  work,  hut  merely  to.be  quarried, 
makes  it  th^  most  valuable  mine  of  iron  ore.  in  the  State.  -  The  aver- 
age per  centage  is  fifty,  though  there  is  much  of  it  that  will  yield  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  per  cent,  being  the  pure  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Lebanon  Furnacss*  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Union  Canal,  in 
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North  Lebanon  tcwnship,  Lebanon  Conn^,  are  o^raed  by  G.  D.  Cole- 
man. Tbey  consist  of  two  blast  fuiliaces,  capable  of  m&king  ten 
thousahd  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  and  a  large  foundry  for  tbe 
manofactore  of  cast  irqn  pip^.  These  works,  when  in  full  operation, 
consume  about  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore;, the  latter  is  obtidned  from  the 


Cornwall  Mines.  The  cool  used  is  from  the  Pine  Grove  region.  This 
region  of  country,  on  a^^count  of  the  cheapness  and  richness  ot  the 
ore  of  ^e  Cornwall  Mines,  and  its  great  abundance,  must  become 
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one  of  the  great  centres  for  the  mannflEkcture  of  iron,  as  it  presents 
facilities  uneqnidled  in  any  part  of  tbe  ^tate. 
The  initrumenU  or  iooU  for  mining  are  here  annraed.    The  pick. 


BHOVBL. 

inade,  according  to  circunistances,  of  various  forms ;  bat  one  point  is 
generally  edged,  andL  the  other  pointed.  The  mallei  is  used  for  driving 
wedges,  and  striking  the  hand-drill.    The  wedge  is  driven  into  crevices. 
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or  small  openings,  made  vdth  the  pick  to  detach  pieces  from  ^e  rock 
or  mine.   The  sledge  is  a  mallet  of  from  five  to  six  pounds  weight,  and 
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is  used  to  break  larger  pieces  of  rook  or  mine.  A  miner'B  ahovd  is 
pointed,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  ooarse  and  hard  fragments  <tf  minerals 
and  rocks.  All  these  tools  should  be  well  steeled  and  tempered,  and 
kept  in  good  repair. 

Besides  these,  the  miner  reqaires  the  following  Ucuimg  tools:  a 
handrdriUy  which  is  a  bar  of  iroA  or  steel,  edged"  at  one  end  and 


JJJKil^ 
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hiaaded  at  the  other — ^both  well  hardened  and  tempered ;  the  9craper, 
a  small  7ron  rod  with  a  hook  on  one  epd,  to  take  the  bore-meal  out  of 
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the  hole ;  and  a  ccpper  needU,  which  is  a  simple  wise  ooe-foarih  of  an 
inch  thick,  somewhat  tapered  at  one  aid.    The  iampinff-bar  is  a  bar 
of  round 'iron,  with  a  groove  to  fit  the  needle. 
The  erection  of  a  ftirnace  is  a  very  complicated  and  hazardous  task. 


TERTIiCAL  SECTION  OF-  A  MODERN  C&ASCOAL  FURNACE. 

The  stack  is  always  a  piece  of  splendid  masonry,  requiring  the  moel 
comp  act  and  heatrresisting  stones.   The  engraving  on  page  111  exhibits 
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a  front  yi^fw^of  a  furtiaoe  «taok,  as  tbej'are  oidinarily  boOi^-thm  being 
Utde  difference  in  their  external  appearance,  between  charcoal  and  an- 
thracite fiimaces ;  this  figure  exhibita^e  prominent  featares  of  both. 
Charcoal  famaces  are  built  upon  one  general  principle,  l)ut  yary 
materially  in  slie  and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  interior  struc- 
ture, according  to  the  kind  of  ore  And  fuel,  and  similar  circumstances 
goyeming  their  operations.  The  interior  of  tbe  furnace-stack  is  lined 
with  a  wall  of  fire-brick,  or  else  with  fire-grained  white  sandstone, 
both  of  which  are  well  adapted  tO  resist  the  extraordinary  heat  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  The  lining  is  situated  a  few  inches  firom  the  maib 
stack,  the  spAce  between  being  filled  in  with  fragments  of  stone,  sand, 
and  occasionally  coarse  mortar.  This  ^seryes  to  protect  the  stack 
from  the  decomposing'  effects  of  the  heat,  The  furnace  stack  is, 
moreoyer,  secured  from  expansion  by  strong  .iron  girders  imbedded 
in  it,  as  indicated  in  the  engrayings.  The  stack  is. generally  sur- 
mounted with  an  iron  or  wooden-railing.  The  height  of  the  fhmace, 
of  which  the  ^graying  on  page  112  is  a  sketch,  is  thiriy-fiye  feet 
The  hearth  measures  fiye  and  a  ludf  feet  from  the  base  to  the  boshes ;  its 
width  at  the  bottomis  twenty-four  inches,  andat  the  top  thirty-«ix  inches. 
The  boshes  are  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  diametei^  and  iheasure  from 
the  top  of  the  cruQible  four  feet,  thus  giying  a  slope,  of  about  60^ 
The  t^eres  are  twenty  feet  aboye  the  base  of  the  hearth.  The  blast 
is  conducted  through  iron  pipes,  laid  b^ow  the  bottom-stbne  of  the 
hearth,  into  the  tryeres.  There  is  little  difference,  either  in  the  in- 
terior or  outward  structure,  between  pharcoal  and  anthracite  furnaces ; 
but  to  render  our  treatise  as  complete  as  possible,  we  append  a  yiew 
.  of  the  cross-section  of  the  latter-^that  of  Dr.  Eckert,  situated  near 
Reading.  (Jhe  Doctor  is  one  of  the  most  experienced,  intelligent, 
and  practical  men  connected  with  the  iron-trade  of  this  State.,  lie 
formerly  represented  the  fourteenth  district  in  Congress^— the  largest 
and  most  important  one  in  the  Union.  He  is  at  present  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  know  of  no  man 
more  thoroughly  yersed  in  all  the  practical  intricacies  and  political 
economy  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of  Pennsylyania.)  The  height  of 
this  furnace  is  thirty-seyen  and  a  half  feet ;  the  top  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter ;  hearth,  fiye  feet  high ;  tryeres  twenty-two  inches  aboye  its  bot- 
tom ;  hearth,  fiye  f^t  square  at  the  base,  and  six  feet  at  the  top ; 
boshes  inclined  67}%  or  six  inches  to  the  foot,^  and  measure  fourteen 
feet  at  their  largest  diameter.  Many  of  the  anthracite  fbrn^ces  re- 
ceiye  their  charges  of  ore  and  fuel  by  a  yery  ingenious  contriyance, 
10*  P 
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vliioh  WM  fiM  iatrodaeed  at  the  Crane  worka,  near  Eastoo,  and  is 
applied  at  PhoenixTille,  Sde  Harbort  and  other  places.  A  reservoir  of 
water  b  put  6poii  the  tnumel-head  bridge^  where  it  is  kept  filled  by 
means  of  foroe^umps  irom  the  blast-engikie.  An  iron  ohain  sus- 
pended dyer  a  pulley-  caries  one  or  two  buckets  of  sheet  iron,  suffi- 
ciently ^heavy,  when  filled*  tp  balanoe  a  char^  of  ore  or  ooal^    W&en 


CROSS-SXCtlON  OF  AM  AlTrpRACITK  FUBKlCB. 

Cither  of  these  is  loaded  below,  the  filler  turns  a  stop-cock,  and  fills 
the  water  bucket  or  barrel,  which  descends  and  lifts  up  the  charge. 
A  valve  in  the  botton  of  the  water-cask,  which  is  opened  by  a  simple 
arrangement!  permhs  the  water,  whenlit  artiyes  at  the  proper  place, 
to  escape.  The  platform  oontaining  the  ore  or  coal,  relieyed  from  its 
burthen,  is  charged,  with  em^ty  boxes  or  barrows,  after  which  it 
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descends,  and  the  water  barrel  again  rises.  This'  arrangement  is 
peculiarly  advantageous  wheti  the  fiimace  bas  no. rear  elevation  by 
which  to  approach  the  tnumel-head,  as  is  the  case  at  the  poipte  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  thefumacef'of  Ex-Goyeraor  Porter,  situated  abng 
side  of  the  railroad,  at  Harrisbiirg. 
.  The  bpposite  figure  exhibits  the  inte- 
rior of  aPennsjlvania  charcoal  furnace  of 
the  usual  dimensions — ^width  of  boshes 
9^  feet ;  hearth  5  feet  high,  two^ftet  in 
width  at  bottom,  and  two  and  a  quarter 
at  the  top.  Two  tons  and  a  half  of  ore 
generally  produce  one  ton  of  metal.- 
For  each  ton  about  180  bushels  of  chai> 
coal  are  consumed— varying  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  quality  or  kind 
of  wood  oharred.  In  charcoal  furnaces 
the  fuel,  of  course,  forms  one  of  the  1 
leading  features.  West. of  -the  Alle- 
ghany, some  iron  establishments,  and  a 
few  furuaces,  are  supplied  with  coke. 
To  extract  the  tar,  or  bituminous  mat- 
ter from  the  coal,  (as  also  the  sulphur, 
which  is  iiyurious  in  the  fumaoei  and  , 
disqualifies  the  coal  for  use,)  the  coals 
are  piled  on  htops,  or  in  an  oven,  and 
heated  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  shut  out  by  covering 
them  with  a  coat  of  earth.    At  many  places,'  however,  ovens  are 
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built  at  considerable  expense,  of  which  the  annexed  figure  affords 
an  illustration.    The  oven  is  erected  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  as  to 
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COKE    OVEN. 


allow  the  coal  to  be  hauled  and  thrown  in  the  top  with  facilitY,  The 
interior  of  the  ovens  is  nearly  circular,  so  as  to  prevent  the  matter 
hanging  on  the  walls,  as  well,  also,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  charring. 
Two  or  three  tOns  of  bituminous  coal  are  placed  in  the  furnace,  when 
the  fire  is  kindled,  after  which  the  doorS;  &  6  and  a,  are  closed,  and 
the  bituminous  matter  separates  from  the  coal,  and  leaves  behind  a 
spongy  substance  of  about  the  same  quality  as  charred  wood.  The 
process  is  very  little  different  from  that  of  charring  wood,  and  various 


SETTIXG    THE    WOOD    h'Oll   CUAIinLN'G. 


plans  are  adopted  to  effect  the  same  object.     As  there  is  neither  an- 
thracite nor  bituminous  coal  in  any  of  the  counties  drain-id  by  the 
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Jumata,  (except  tiiegreiat  Broad  Top  Mounttain  district,  lately  alli^ed 
tOi  which  is  consequently  higUy  valuable,)  charcoal  necessarily  con- 
stitutes the  sole  fiftel  of  the  iron  works.  A  ^eat  difference  eiListd  in 
the  Talue  of  wooci,  and  charcoal  has  all  the  variety  and  quality  of 
character  of  fossil  coal — the  more  compact  and  fine-grained  wood 
yielding  the  best  coal,  and  principally  because  it  contains  less  water 
or  sap  than  other  kinds^  Tough  oak,  therefore,  for  the  production 
of  i:harcoal,  is  worth  one  dollar  per  cord ;  'when  common  pine  is  worth 
about  sixty  cents.  The  AJleghanies,  particularly  on  their  western 
slope,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  oak  timber,  as  well  as  nearly 
every  other  Variety  generally  peculiar  to  (he  State,'  as  oaks,  poplar, 
beedh,  sugar-maple,  birch,  pines,  hickory,  &e.  The  most  common 
mode  of  burning  charcoal,  in  this  State,  is  in  heaps,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving  on  page  116.  The  sticks  of  wood  are  set  close  together,  in 
a  nearly  vertical  position.  In  the  centre  of  the  heap,  (which  is  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  or  less,)  the  largest  sticks  are  placed  sufficiently 


•^  .     •% 


THK    PROCESS    OK   CHARRING. 


wide  apart  to  fo>m  a  chimney,  a.  After  tbo  wood  is  thus  carefully 
arranged,  brush-wood  and  loose  earth  are  thrown  over  the  pile,  so  as 
to  smother  the  flame,  and  prevent  ite  bursting  out  from  the  mass  of 
wood.    The  fire  is  applied  to  the  wood  soon  after  this  covering  b 
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effected,  which  is  increase^  from  time  tp  time^  as  circuijisUmoee  seem 
to  require.  For  the  purpose  of  jattrabtiBg  the  fire  all  around  the  ^eap, 
holes  iire  made,  in  the- sides  to  create  draft,  through  which  the  watery 
elements  of  the  wood  are.  expelled,  by  the  heat  of  the  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen and  carbon,  which  is,  in  turn,  held  in  check  ^by  the  exclusion  of 
atmospheric  oif. .  Were  the  air  allowed  to  circolato,  the  entire  mass 
of  wood  would  be  reduced  to  ashes.  The  whole  process  is  extremely 
intrioato,  depeoding  for  oomplete  success  on  ^e  state  of  the  weather, 
as  well  as  the  skill  and  watchfulness  of  the  colliers.  The  burning 
lasts  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood,  and  the  sviccess  attonding  the  operation. 


OTfelV  FOB  BOASmrO  ORB. 


The  foel  being  thus  prepared,  the  next  point  is  in  regard  to  ore. 
These  are  of  various  qualities,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  here« 
Nearly  all  ores  have  to  be  cleaned,  that  is,  the  earthy  matter  assoei* 
ated  with  them  is  removed,  either  by"^  trashing  or  pounding.    After 
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this  many  oi^s  an  roasted,  to  effect  which  kUns  are  often  constmcted, 
Bomewhat  similar  to  ^ose  for  burning  lime. 

In  the  engr&ying  on  page  118,  a  ie  the  shaft  hearj^irfaer^ore  and  fael 
ore  thrown  in ;  &  6  are  the  grate-bars,  which  can  be  removed  to  let  down 
the  roasted  ore ;  ce  are  side  arches,  which  permit  aocess  to  the  draft 
hi^es ;  d'd  d  d  HTe  four  arches,  including  the  work  arch.  To  start 
> operations  in  such  an  oven,  the  grate  bars  are.  corered  with  wood; 
upon  this  is  placed  eith^  charcoal  or  coal  i  then  a^;  layer  of  coal  and 
ore  alternately,  until  the.OT^  is  filled,  after  which  the  fire  is  kindled. 
When  the  lower  stra^  of  ore  are  sufficiently  roasted,  they  are  token 
out  at  the  grate  bftts.  The  ai]>hole8,d  d  d  d  are  designed  to  admit 
air  when  necessary,  as  well  as  to  observe,  the.  progress  of  the  work. 
As  the  top  of  the  ore  sinks,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh  layers.  This  kind 
of  Airnace  is  used  only  for  the  hydrates,  carburets,  and  other  easily 
worked^ores,  but  will  not  answer  for  carbonates*  sulphurets,  or  even 
magnetic  ores — (ot  they  are  too  soon  smelted.  They  are  generally 
roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air. 


COAL  BARBOW.    '  «    . 

Putting  a  furnace  into  blast  is  a  very  delicate  and  responsible 
task — ^requiring  great  prudence,  watchfulness,  and '  activity.'  To 
supply  the  furnace  with  fuel,  a  barrow,  similar  to  the  above,  is  eni- 
ployed.  A  new  furnace  requires  firing  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  regular  charges  of  ore  can  be  thrown  in.  ^  After  the  stack  and 
hearth-stone  are  sufficiently  dry,  the  charges  of  ore  are  introduced  in 
small  quantities^  and  are  afterwiuFds  gradually  increased. 

The  furnace  is  always  exposed,  at  the  outlet,  t6  the  liability  of  chil- 
ling ;  thfCt  is,  the  iron  clinkers  in  the  interior,  and  suddenly  cools 
near  the  mouth  or  top-hde,  impairing  the  draft,  and  not  unfirequently 
entirely  choking  it  up,  in  which  case  .the  whole  interior  work  has 
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BomeiimM-to  be  takeii  oat  and  rebuilt  Under  theee  eire1UB8taneef^ 
introdaotioa  of  the  char^M  Of  ore  and  fael  becottee  an  important 
matter.  A  meaaare  oftofn  used,  aiiAilar  to  the  aboTe,  is  eonatraeted 
of  twoh^Msoh  rpond  iron-bars,  so  connected  at  one  end  that  one 
bar  sinki  into  the  furnace,  while  the  other  serfes  as  a  handle ;  6 


CHARGE  MEASt^lUE  OF  rtTltKACKS. 

forming  the  handle ;  e  the  measure*  and  the  iron  pjate,  a,  prevents  the 
sinking  of  the-rod  into  the  materials.  There  are-yarious  other  devi- 
ces to  effect  the  same,  objidct,  but  these  are  the  most  common  and 
simple.  -     <     ' 

The  philo$ophical  principles  of  the  blast  furnace,  or  the  causes 
which  separate  the  several  substances  with  which  it  is  charged  and 
precipitate  the  motals  of  the  ore,  are  by  no  means  easily  disclosed. 
While  the  effects  produced,  are  generally  well  understood,  the  nature 
of  those  chemical  and  mecbani^l  changes  and  combinations,  formed  . 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  combustible  material  in  the  blast,  during 
the  various  stages  of  .ignition  through  which  it  passes,  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. ,  The  engraying  on  page  121  exhibits  Mr.  Overman's  theory  of  the 
blast,  according  to  which  it  appears  that,  at  a,  (the  points  where  the  blast 
is  received,)  the  first  operation  of  ^nition  commences.  Here  tiie  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  material  in  the  fumfM^  undergoes  an  important 
change^the  immediate  result  of  which  is  a  new  oombination  of  fieiy  mat- 
ter, which  is  homo  along  with  great  fproe  by  the  ascending  draft.  The 
iron  ore,  being  less  combustible,  is  Uirown  against  the  walls  of  the  fur- 
nace, where  it. is  liable  to  form  benches  or  projecting  arms  of  clinker. 
The  fiery  draft,,  by  its  peculiar  chemical  qualities,  penetrates  the 
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pores  of  ihe  iron  qre^  and  uniting  vnihUa  eombuHibie  pearts^  predpitotea 
the  metal  in  a  fluid  ^tate.  Xh^  metal,  as  it  einke,  etill  bears  off  a 
certain  quantity  .of  the  gases,  as  well  as  more  or  less  of  the  earthy 
matter  originally  conglomerated  with  it — hence  the  lava  which 
always  floats  upon  th^  sur^Euse  of  the  pure  n^etal.  To  thoroughly 
j>erform.  tiiis  operation  in  the  fur- 
naoe  requires  a  due  .mixture  of  fuel 
and  fluxes  with  the  ore,  while  the  ore  > 
itself  has  dften^to  be  mixed  witli 
Other  ores,  combining  different  chem- 
ical or  mineral  qualities,  to  secure 
safe  and  easy  working  in  the  furnace,, 
as  well  as  pure  metaL  What  is 
knowo,  therefore,  as  n'cA  ore,  (or  ore 
which  yields  a.  large  per  centage  of 
metal,)  is  really  not  rich  when  esti-  , 
mated  in  reference  to  economical  | 
worki^  in  the  furnace,  for.  such 
ores  are  necessarily  heavy,  compact, 
and  hard  to  penetrate  by  the  blast, 
thereby  consuming  more  fuel,  and 
exposing  the  furnace  to  irregular- 
ties  {Lnd.  other  dangers.  In  short. 
rich  ores  haye  generally  to  be  miled 
with  poot  ores,  and,  in  point  of 
economy  for  smelting,  one  is  scarcely 
more  valuable  than  the  other.  The' 
furnace  is  usually  tapped  at  inter- 
vals .of  twelve  hours.'  The.  cinders 
or  lava  is  first  allowed  to '  escape, 

aA»r  which  th€(  metal  flows  out,  And  travels  through  iron  troughs,  or 
cal^als  made  in  damp  sand,  and  reaching  the  b^  prepared- for  it, 
is  cut  off  into  pieces  of  abont  two  feet  in  length,  and  probably  eight 
inched  in  circumference.  Here  the  metal  is  imbedded  in  moulds,  and 
becomes  opol  in  a  short  time.  This  is  what  is  ealled|%  iron,  and 
he^  ends  the  whole  process  of  smelting  the  ore  in  the  fhmace. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  nghts  which  the  varied 
arts  of  civilized  man  can  afford,  is  the  operation  of  tapping  the  metal* 
from  the  fujouu^e.    The  metal  wildly  issues  forth  tn  a  red  transhieent 
11  Q 
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^qjoAdf  leaping  along  the  litlle  ImokB  and  eniTataree  of  the  eaoals,  aa 
if  right  glad^  eeoa^  fhun  the  priaoa  iHiere 

Blaek  BJfititB  and  white, 
Blue  Bpiritii  and  ^roy, 
Bfi|igle,  mingle^  mingWy 
They  that  mmgU  may  I        -      * 

Thds  released  from  the  day  and  rock  wifli  which  it  was'  lately  afiieo> 
ciated  in 'the  '^  bowels  of  the,  earth,'/  it  oemee  forward,  oraokling  and 
sparkling,  i^  play  a  yery  important  part  in  the  progressiTO  and  varied 
scenes  of  man.  To*  see  the  stubbofti,  cold,, hard  rodks  ^ns  turned 
into  threads  of  molten  iron,  leaping  and  creeping  BubnuBsively  at  oor 
feety  is,  md^ed,  a  sceiie  interesting  alike  to  onr  sight  and  pride,  and 
gratifying  to  contemplate.  Snch  scenes  undoubtedly  nii6e  the  human 
fiinuly  still  higher  in  the  scaloDf  moral  gnmdeur— for  it  is  here  where 
civillaed  man  forges  his  thunderbolts  against  ignoraface  and  oppres- 
sion ;<— it  is  here  where  h$  asserts  the  m^ijestj  of  mind  and  the  glory 
of  laboifr ;— it  is  here  where,  by  the  metals  raised  from  the  -cayerns 
of  mountains,  '*  he  obtains  strength  fbr  h»  hands,  and  subjects  all 
nature  to 'his  use  and  pleasure.''  .      '     '  ,- 

,  After  the  metal  leaves  the  furnace,  it  is  subjected  to  varidua  mani- 
pulations, depending  pn  the  use  and  form  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.' 
The  immediate  o|^*ect  of  these  manipulations,  is  to  render  the  metal 
purer'and  stronger,  as  well  as  to  put' it  in  size  and  shape  for  still 
forther  Working.  Pig  iron  is  always  converted  intb  blooms,  aofd  this 
is  douQ  either  in  the  forge-fire  or  the  puddling  furnace'.  The  forge- 
fire  ts  the  oldest  made,  as  weU  as  the  most  simple— there  being  no 
material  diferehce  between  it.  and  the  con^mon  fire  of  the  blacksmith, 
ezoept  in  the  heavier  cbaracrtor  of  -the  fbrmer.  A  mass  of  metal  is 
thus  melted  knd  carried  to  the  forge-hammer,  which  is  moved  by 
machinery,  and  gives  a  tremendous  blow;  Whatever  impurities  are 
in-the  tnetal,  will  be  pretty  well  hammered  out  under  this  huge  ham- 
mer, and  the  metaU  as  it  cools,  is  formed  into  rounded  pieces,  about  a 
fbot  in  length,  which  are  called  blooms.  In  t|ie  annexed  figure,  p.  123, 
a  is  the  hammer,  weighing  from  one  hunted  to  four  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  strongly  wedged  te  the  heWe,  &,  whiclvis  moved  by  tiie  project- 
ing teeth  h,  of  the  cylinder  k.  This  cylinder,  is  made  to  revolve  by 
the  water  or  fly-wheel,  m. '  The  hot  metal  is  laid  under  the  hammer, 
upon  ^e  platform  di    The  metal  is  temjporarily  connected  with  .an 
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iron  handle,  so  as  to  guide  it  xtuder  the  hammev,  and  is  cat  off  afier 
the  bloom  is  perfeeted. 

After  Jeaying  the  forge-hammer,  the  bloom  is  ready  for  conver- 
sion into  rolled  or  bar  iron  of  erevy  desoription,  preparatory  to  whi^h 
it  undergoes  some  additional  working  in  tiie  puddling  or  heating  fur- 
naces—especially the  pig  metal  of  the  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  eiist- 
em  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  much  more  impure  than  char- 
coal iron.  This  iron,  in  fact,  is  not  forged  at  all ;  but  after  being 
puddled  is  taken  to  the  squeezer,  forme<i  into  blooms,  and  is  then 
ready,  after  re-heating,  for  the  rollers.  The  puddling-fumaceK  are  al- 
ways erected  in  the  interior  of  rolling-mills^  and  their  .tall  chimneys 
are  seen  projecting  all  around  the  building.  They  are  built  singly 
and  doubly,  of  various  dimensions,  but/on  one  general  principle.  Bj 
their  ud  iron,  otherwise  valueless,  can  be  made  pexfectly  good,  which 
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cannot  be  done  in  the  forge.  Besides  this,  iron  can  be  produced  of 
any  desired  quality.  Tlie  hearth  is  most  generally  com  posed  of  fire 
brick,  over  which  is  u  coating  of  furnace  cin- 
ders, broken  into  small  piecei?.  Upon  this 
the  metal  is  thrown,  and  heated  until  the 
whole  is  melted,  when  the  puddler  stirs  up  the 
mass,  and  rolls  it  into  balls  of  sizes  to  cor- 
respond with  the  capacity  of  the  rollers,  or  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  pieces  of  bar  iron  to  be 
produced.  The  engraving  on  page  12o  exhibits 
the  interior  of  an  anthracite  puddling  fur- 
nace, from  which  the  process  of  working  the 
metal  is  indicated.  The  interior  of  these  fui^ 
naces,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  intensely 
hot,  and  great  skill  is  required  to  work  the 
metal  and  keep  the  furnace  in  proper  work- 
ing condition.  The  chimney  tops  of  these 
furnaces,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  may  be 
seen  ranging  along  the  roofs  of  all  rolling- 
mills,  and  when  they  are  in  full  ,operation, 
always  present  an  aspect 
of  great  activity  and  indus- 
try. The  large  railroad  mill 
at  Safe  Harbor,  when 
all  the  doon?  are  opened 
in  the  summer  time, 
.affords,  in  the  even- 
' '.  ,       .»•  '..--.    ing^  one  of  the  most 

picturesque  scenes  that  could  be  imagined.  The  fire  of  the  numerous 
puddling  and  heating  furnaces — the  red  glare  of  the  blooms,  as  they 
are  borne  along  to  the  squeezer — the  pale  translucent  heat  of  the  flat 
plates,  as  they  are  run  through  the  rollers — the  rattle  and  movemenUf 
of  the  stupendous  and  complicated  machinery — the  peculiar  buzz  and 
extraordinary  evolutions  of  the  large  fly-wheel — the  hasty  and  deter- 
mined movements  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  athletic  artisans — all 
convey  an  idea  of  industry  and  enterprise  perfectly  magnificent  to 
contemplate.  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  place,  at  such  a  /tflie, 
would  be  almost  as  hot  as  the  puddling  furnaces  themselves^ — but 
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such  18  the  TentHlation  of  these  large  eetablishmeniB,  tiiafi  thoy  are 
by  no 'means  UDOomfortable,  notwithstanding  the  groat  heat  of  the 
fres,  in  the  hottest  weather  of  the  season-. 


-    YitfW   07  THB  INTERIOR  ^F  A   PUDDLnTG  7URNA0X. 

When  the  metal  is  safficientij  boiled  and  worked  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  it  is  rolled  into  as  compact  a  ball  as  possible,  afid  then  with 
all  conyenient  despatch  is  borne  iq  iron  pincers  to  the  squeezer. 


Aqvbuir  roa  BLoovs; 
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The  object  6f  the  squeeier  is  mdicated  by  the  name.  The  red  hot 
ball  is  placed  into  its  iron  jaws  at  d,  and  is  thus  pressed  at 
every  evolution  of  the  wheel  which  drives  it — the  bloom  being  still 
held  by  tongs,  and  turned  round  as  occasion  requires.  Whatever  im- 
purity may- be  in  the  metals  is  thus  worked  out  by  the  squeezer,  at 
the  same  tune  tha,t  the  bloom  is  made  perfectly  solid  and  compact. 
The  rotary  squeezer  is  probably  a  much  better  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose than  any  other  now  in  use,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  labor,  and  per- 
forms the  work  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.    The  stationary  part  of 


BOTABT   SQUEEZER.  ' 

tae  apparatus  is  marked  a  a,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  cast  iron  cloak, 
which  encloses  the  movable  parts,  hbb.  An  eccentrio  space  between 
the  two  main  parts  is  thus  leftj  in  which  the  ball  is  placed,  and  is  thus 
rolled  and  pressed  into  a  bloom  by  the  time  it  comes  out.  The  heated 
ball  makes  a  rumbling  noise  in  its  passage  through  the  rotary  squeezer, 
accompanied  with  one  or  two  very  loud  reports  or  explosions.  The 
squeezer,  however,  is  very  compactly  built,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
it  caniiot  well  be  choked  up  or  broken  by  too  large  a  charge. 

The  blooms  are  generally  conveyed  directly  from  the  squeezer  to 
the  roughing  rollers,  where  they  are  thinned  and  considerably  elon- 
gated. The  engraving  on  page  127  represents  a  series  of  flat  rollers,  from 
which  the  gradual  trabsition  of  the  metal  in  a  round  to  a  long  and 
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FLAT  B0LLBR8. 


flat  form  will  be  indicated— entering  the  square  apace  on  the  right  and 
proceeding  to  the  grooye-roUers  in  the  middle.  The  leading  {eatares 
of  all  rollera  are  Tery  nearly  similar— differing  o^ly  in  their  form, 


BOLLBBS'FOB  SHEBT-IBOB. 


strength,  and  dimensions.    Houghing  rollers  are,  therefore,  merely 
adapted  to  the  rough  form  of  the  bloom,  whiqh  they  elongate  by  pros- 
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sore,  and  render  nearly  square.  ^kfter^kaTiDg  the  roughing  rollers, 
the  iron  is  taken  to  8acKroller»  as  wHl  reduce  it  to  the  desired  shape — . 
if  it  is  to  be  run  into  square  bf^rs  it  vUl  pass  through  the  grooyes  of 
the  flat  roUers-^if  in  brpad  sheets  for  sheetriroii,  it  will  pass  through 
tollers  lU^e  those  indicated  on  page  127»  or  if  in  small  round  or 
square  bars^  like  those  of  the  figure  beloW.  For  sheet-iron  and  wire, 
charcoal  iron  is  alwfiys  best.  In  ancient  timet  sheetriron  and  other 
fiat  iron  was  hammered  out  irpm  the  blooms  by.  forge^haramers,  and 
then  fattened,  and  the  surface  smoothed  by  smaller  hammers  oyer  the 
anviL  This  method  is  still  pursued  in  some  portions  of  Europe, 
where  labor  Is  not  of  as  much  consideration  and  yalue  as  it  is  in  this 
country*  *For  this  reason  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  machinery 
wheneyer  it  can  be  done«  and  hence  the  proyerbial '  ingenuity  of  our^ 
oountrymen,  as-eyinced  in  eyery  depailment  of  the  useful  arts.  The 
iron  to  be  wrought  into  broad  sheets  must  preyiously  haye  been  run 


ROLtBRS  FOB  41CALL  BARS. '  '  . 

into  dat.  bar^.  It  should  be  a  clear,  white,  and  fibrous  iron,  and 
adapted  to  the  progtessiye  capacity  of  tiie  rollers.  The  wrenches  on 
the  top  screw&of  the  rollers  in  the  figure  above,  form  a  cross,  so  as  to 
expose  a  handle  to  the  workmen,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  regulate  ikt  thickness  of  the  sheets,  a6  the  iron  passes  between  the 
rollers.  The  sheet,  which  soon.rosembles  sheet-iron  in  point  of  thin- 
ness, is  then  reheated,  and  agson  passed  through  the  rollers,  afler 
which  two  shctets  are  rolled  together.  'Sheetriron  \»  thus  made  of 
any  required,  thickness,  from  the  strong  tenacious  boiler^iron  to  the 
thin  wafery  sheet 

The  iron  for  small  round  and  square  bars  is  run,  through  rollers 
similar  to  the  aboye-r^rst  passing  tiie  flat  grooves  at  a  and  d,  then  c, 
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and  finallj  a(  b,  where  it  is  4ut  off  into  loogi  tl^in"i;o^B,  similar  to 
those  used  by  bUcksmiths  and  macjunists.  The  process  is  simpR 
In  rolling  raUroad  bars,  the  ne  plus  ultra  o{  the  art  iel  achioTed.  The 
blooms  are^  of  oonrse,  Tory  heayy,  and  the  whole  process  of  rolling 
is  on  a^scalcmooh  more  stupendous  than  .any  other  Jcind  of  "^orl^. 
T^e  annexed  figure  shows  the.grado^  transfortnation  of  the  squaM 
bOlet^  when  introdnoed  h^re.'  It  is  received  at  No.  1,  and  after  pass- 
ing through,  is  run^. through  numbers  2  i^id  3.  Number  4  presses 
the  bottom  and  top  smooth,  and  works  the  botton^  flanch  down  to  its 


GRdpV%8  tOVt   ItAILKOAB-  IBOIT. 

proper  thickness,  and  somewhat  broader.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  almost 
of  e()uiil  form  and  size,  ^ving  the  finish  to  the  nCik  The  decrement 
of  the  grooves  is  very  limited,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
maldng  a  straight  rail,  eVen  with  one  groove  less.  To  run  t^e  heavy 
rails  trough  the  rollers  is,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a  herculean 
task— but  machhieryis  brought-  ito  bear  in  this^  as  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  business.  Chains  toe  suspended,  from  sliding  pidleys 
fixed  in  frame-work  over  the  heads  of  the  operatives,  to  which  huge 
tongs  "are  attached.  Thwe  are  guided  by  the  workmeb,  and  the  long 
red  hot  rail  is  seized  and  oondncted  to  the  groove,  where  the  revolving 
rollers  grasp  it.  As  soon  as  it  appears  en  the  other  side,  anbther  set 
of  men,  with  tongr  in  readiness,  grasp  it,  and  immediately  return  it 
through  another  gh^ve.  And  thus,  afrer  fivd  Or  six  passages  through 
the  roUers,  the  rul  appears  with  its  peculiar  form,  and  now  only  needs 
to  be  cut  off  smoothly  at  both  ends,,  and,  if  crooked,  straightened  out, 
to  complete  it.  *  The  sawing  machine,. for  cutting  the' ends  of  the  npl, 
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Ib  ezhilnted  in  tke  ^graTJiig-b^low.  Th»  Bkm.  are  oirettlar,  and  are 
pat  in  molion  bj  the  stirape  at  ii.  But  one  end  of  the  rail  ii  out  at  tlie 
same  time— that  done,  the  riiii  ia  drawn  onder  the  saw  at  the  other  «Eid, 
and  leut  off  in  like  nianner.  Equal  lengths  are  not  generally  denMtnded 
by  Bailroad  qompaniee,  hence  they  are  semetinies  a  little  longer  and 
Bometimee  shorter  tiian  ihe  nnifdnn  length  songfat.  After  the  ends 
are  thps'cut  off,  the  rail  is-snbjedted  to 'a  few  simple  processes  to 
render  it  perfectly  straight,  after  which  ^e  ^hele  work  is  completed. 


BAW^O  AfPARAfirS  FOB  pUTTDfe  RAILBOAD  IBOV. 

The' whole  number  of  .cliarcoal  furnaces  supposed  to.be  in  operation 
in  Peniisylvania,  is  labout  twp  hundred  and  eighty^  yielding  an  annual 
proddct  of  two  hundred  and.fifty  thousand  tons.  The  number  of  an- 
thracite furnaces  we  estimate  at  fifty^  yielding  one  hundred  thousand 
tons,  making  iihe  total  jsffumaqes  in  the  State  three  hundred  and 
liiirty,  and  the  aggregate  yield  thi^  hundred  and  fifty  thoyaand  tons. 
TJnder  the 'tariff  act  of  184$,  the  number  of  fu^maces,  espepially  ait> 
thracite,.increased  at  a  most  extraordinary  rate — Shaving  almost  dou- 
bled tke  entire  number,  during  the  few  years  it  remainedin  foroe.  The 
present  law,  howey^r;  has  all  along  operated  unfavorably,  and  whil^ 
many  works  have^been  suspended  verj  few  pew  ones  haye  been  put 
xrp.  There  is  at  this  time,  howeyer,  probably  not  less  than  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  production  of  iron,s.  ezclusiye  of 
about  $6,000,000  inyested  in  rolling-miUsy  and  similar  worka  for  the 
conyersion  of  the  metal  ij^to  forms  for  use,  ipaking  the  aggregate  sum , 
about  $21,000,000.  This,  w6  think,  is  a  moderate  estimate,  based  on 
practical  data,  ^he  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  the 
anthracite  and  iron  ore,  is  aboui  fiye  thousand;  in  making  the  char- . 
eoal,  fifteen  thousai^d ;  total,  twenty  thpusand.    The  nupiber  of  per* 
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foyi  dfteoUy  dependent  on  this  dl^aioription  of  labor  may  be  e^ted  at 
seventy  thoiuand:;'  of  those  supported  by  their  labor  in  the  conversion 
of  pig  uren,  ninety  thoosand ;  and  of  the  population  conne()ted  mih. . 
the  production  of  iron,  one  hundred-  thousandr— making  the  total 
number  of  persons  directly  arid  indirectly  Qoneemed  in  iron  manu- 
factures^ in  PennaylTania,  including  miners  cmd  Colliers,  two  irandred 
and  ei^^fy  thousand.  Besides  this^a  lai^e  number  lure  employed  in 
the  manufactories  of  machinery ;  in  the  transportation,  sale,  diipment, 
and  other  bnmches  of  ihe  trade. 

.  We  have  thus  endeayored  to4>resent  the  ouHine  features  of  sereral 
of  Hm  more  prominent  points  of  inquiry  upon  iron  manufiictures. 
To  describe  particularly  ibe  whole  process  woqld  require  a  volume 
thrice  the  extent  of  these  t>age8.  To  those  desiring  more  elaborate 
infi>rmation,  and  scientific  and  practical  data,  we  would  commend  the 
able  imk  of  Mr.  Overman,  ahr^ady  alluded  te,  wiiich  coinbihes  all  on 
this  sulject  that  the  most  practical  and  curious  could  desire.'  Nearly 
all  the  foregoing  illustrations  are  copied,  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher, from  this  work :  H.  C.  Baird,  Phikde)phi&. 

A  short  distance  from  Tyrone  station  is  the  celebrated  Sinking 
Spuno,  situated  in  a  limestone  formation,  in  the  valley  bearing  the  same 
name.  .  it  is  an  object  of  great  interest,*  and  well  deserve^  a  visit  from 
the  passing  traveller.  Thi  spring,  where  the  water  emerges,  is  called 
Aroi^  Spring,  because  it  rises  in  a  large  limestone  rock,  with  a  high  arch 
oveiiiangiiig.  As  the  strtem  runs  idong  amidst  the  wildest  scenery. 
it  receives  additions  'from  smaller  springs,  when  finally  the  whole 
vohune  of  water  disappears  in  a  Urge  cavern,  and  again  enters  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  In  the  inside  Of  this  rocky  cavern  the  stream 
ooiMShues  f^m  eighteen  to  twenty  fitot  wid®.  The  roof  declines  as 
you  advance,  -and  a  ledge  o^  loose  ruggpd  rock  ke^ps  in  toleraUe 
Older  upon -one  side,  afiording  means  to  scramble  along^  In' the 
midBt  of  this  cave  are  large  quantities  of  brush,  fragments  of  tree« 
and  brandies,  and  such  like  matter,  lodged  quite  up  to  the  roof,  thus 
indicating  that  tiie  water,  during  freshets,  is  sweli^  up  to  the  full 
capacity  of  its  rocky  jaws.  This  opening  continues,  several  hundred 
yards,  when  the' cavern  opens  into  a  spaciotis  room,  at  .the  bottom  of 
wbicb  is  a  great  vortex,  into  which  the  water  is  precipitated,  and 
whirls  round  wKh  amadng  forced  Ther  stream  is  supposed  to  pass 
several  miles  imder  Brush  and  Cove  Mountains,  and  to  re-appear  by 
two  branches,  whidi  empty  into  the  Freetown  branch  of  the  Juniata. 
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Oppoeiter  the  station  8i  Tjrone,  on  the  left^  we  baTe  TmuefB 
MonnlaiD/  and  on  the  right  the  bold  ridge  ponstitnthig  .the  Bald 
Eagle  Mountain,  celebnOed  ferlte  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  whole- 
country  here,  howeyer,  is  filled  with  iron  ore  and  Imestone,  widi 
some  thin  Jayers  of  the  carbohate  of  lead,  which,  many  yean  ago, 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attoation.  A  few  fabndred  yards  above  this 
station  is  TraoKi  Car,  a  sprightly  little  village,  sailing  with  flying 
oolors  under  a  prosperous  breeie.  All  it  wants'  to  become  a.  city  in 
reaHty,  is  fair  play  lEuid -plenty  <^  time.  It  already  has  the  name,  and 
makes  a  decent  ^!;chibit  of  IseVeral  brick  houses,  among  which  is  a 
hotel,  whicH  looks  large  enough  to  accommodate'  a  crowd  of  hungry 
.suknmer  tourists.  We  say  hungry;  because  we  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  it. ,  Turn,  a  city  '^pale-foce"  loose  among  these  moon- 
tains,  let  him  ramble  boldly  amoti^  ^e  foxes,  and  gnakes,  and  bears 
that  frequent  them,  and  if  he  never  before  kaew  Appetite;  he  will  soon 
become  familiar  with  him. 

Passing  the  .unimportant  etations  of  Tipton's  Ruir,  FjLSfouA, 
Bell's  Mills,  and  Blaib  Fuuvacb,  we  arrive  at  the  intersection  of 
the  branch  and  main  sline  of  the  nulway-  at  Altdona.  The  branch 
road  extends  eix  miles  to  HoUidiaysburg,  where  it  meets  ^e  Alle^iany 
Portage  road,  already  mentioned  aS  crossing  the  mountain  by  means 
of  inclined-pliMies  and  stationary  steam-engines.  The'  main  branch 
of  the  Central  Railroad,  between  Altoona  on  the  eastern,  and  a  point 
a  fevr.  jniles  from  Con^tnaugh:  station  on  the  vrestem  alope  of  the 
mountain,  is  still  in  An  unfinished  state,  but  will  probably  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  course  of  the  next  ensuing  eight  months.  This  road 
boldly  cUhibs  the  mountain  vrithout  the  assistance  of  incHned-i^anea. 
The  ascent  is  aocemplished  in  twelve  and  a  half  milesf  by  a  matimom 
gradiate  of  eighty-four  and  a  half  feet "on  strai^t  lines,  reduced  on 
(lurvatures,  according  .to  their  diameter,  to  seten^-Ave  feetupon  thoae 
of  minimum  radii.  To  reduce  the  elevation  to  be  overcome,  from  the 
foot  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  through 
it  at  the  highest  elevation  of  the  road,  which  is  over  eleven  hundred 
yards  jn  length*  The  elevation  of  this  tunnel  above  tide-vrater  ia 
nearly  twenty-two  hundred  feet  I  The  vi^hole  distance  across  the 
mountain  from  Altoona  to  Conimaugh  statbh  is  about  thirty-five 
n^s,  or  aboijit  t]ie  same  distance  as  tiie  present  Portage  Railroad  with 
its  ten  inclined  jf>lanes  I  ■'  ,    .  . 

A  brief  descripUon  of  this  road,  or  some  of  its  most  prominent 
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diaraeieristtoi,  may  not  proye  nnhitereBting  in  thk  plaoQ.  II  ii^  wHbf 
oat  doubt,  all  things.  oonBideved;  the  most  botmplote,  the  most  Bubatui- 
tial,  the  most  interesting  cailroaifi  inqfuroyeonenf  yet'oonstrooted  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  frill  be  ocHilpleted 
thzoughont,  with  sin^e  track  and  sidings,  in  the  ensuing  jesft*  It 
extends  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsbnrg,  connecting  the  Ohio  RiTer 
with  the  capitol  of  the  State,  and  by  means  oi  flie  railroads  aheady 
finished,  on  the  east,  with  Philadelphia,  the  ^  second  dty  in  point  <^ 
population  on  the  Westnn  continent,  imd  flist  in  the  natmral  resources 
of  the  conntry  tributary  to  it  13ie  length  of  the  Pennsylvama  Bail- 
road  ^is  two  hundred  and  forty-eighi  miles,  of  which  about  tw6  hun- 
dred and  twely^  miles  are  now  in  euccassfui '  operation — ^hUe  the 
whole  of  theremainii^ig  poirtion  is  under  contract,  and  rapidly  adnmcing 
towards  completien.  The  route  of  this  road,  although  it  intersects  in 
its  course  all  of  the  mountam  ranges  of  the  State,  is  highly  favorable. 

The  Alleghany  Mpuntun  is  ^  only  one  not  severed  to  its  base  t)/ 
either  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  or  Conemaugh  Rivers,  the  "valleys 
of  which  are  followed  by  the  -railhmd  liirough  ^e  great  gateways  na- 
ture has  opened  for  its  ttcoommodation.  The*  distance  from  Harris- 
burg to  Altoona,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  .&e  mountains,  is 
one  nundred  and  thirty  ope  miles,  and  the  dscen^  overcome  is  eijgbt 
hundred  and  ^fty-eight  feef.  The  steispest  ascending  gradient  oil  this 
part  of  the  road»  passing  eastwalrdly,  is  ten  and  aiudf  feet  per  mile;  and 
westwardly  twenty-one  feet  per  mile;  From  Altoona  to  Pittsburgihe 
steep^t  ipNutient  is  fiftyttwo  and  eight-tenths  feet  per  mile,  with  the 
exception  of  nearly  twdve  miles  of  the  eastern  slope  ofiihe  mountain 
already  referred  to,  where  a  maximum  gradient  of  eighty-four  sxkdtk 
half  feet  on  straight  Unest  reduced  to  seventy-five  feet  by  means  of 
curvatures,  is  encountered,  upon  \^hich  extra  locomotive  power  may 
be  employed,  locomotlvo  stations  being  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain,  at  Altoona  and  Conemaugh,  near  Johnstown. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raikoad  overcomes  this,  mountiun  by  a 
maximum  gradient  fifteen  miles  in  len^,  of  ohe  hundred  and  six- 
teen feet  per  mile,  and  descends  upon  the  west  side,  at  ^e  same  rate, 
for  eight  miles.  It  also  overcomes ,  laurel  Hill,  whieh  is  avoided  on 
our  route  by  a  tunnel  four  thousand  two  bundr^  feet  long,  vrith 
gradients  on  each  side  of'otoe  hundred  and  five  feet  per  mile. 

The  Pennsylvania  Road  is  graded  f<Nr  a  dpuble  track  in  all  tiiie  tun- 
nels «hd  rock  cuttings,  and  much  of  the  earth  vrork;  the  masonry 
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in  »il  cases  is  oonsiriKted  for.  a  double  traek.  ThiHy-nine  miles  of 
4he  sumntain  diviMOD,  ^and  thirly-fQur  immediately  east  ^  of  it,  it  is 
proposed  to  laj  with  a  double  <traok  at  ouce;  and  on  tiie  rest  of  the 
line  there  will  be  sidings  eipery  five  miles. 

The  saperstmctiire  is  of  the  most  substantial  character.  The  ci^ofls 
ties  of  white^ftk,  ei^t  by^ight  inched,  eight  and  a  half  feet  long, 
l^aoed  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  are  imbedded  in  ballasts  of  broken 
stone,  twenty  inches  in  dqpGk.  This  is  one  of  the-finest  features  of  the 
road,  for  while .k  gives  it  a-aubstantial  and  solid  basis,  it  prerents  the 
accumuU^ion  ofekut,  so  annoying  to  passengers  on  every  other  rail- 
road with  which  we  are  acquainted.^  Indeed,  summer  travelling  on 
many  railroads,  by  reason  of  the  dust,  is  rendered  a.  source  not  of 
pleasure,  but  of  downri^t  suffering  and  &tigue.  Another  uiplendid 
featu^i  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  connection  wilh  the  Safift 
Harbor  and  PlMenixville  Kailroad  mills,  is  the]  heavy  and  substantial 
character  of  the  railroad  iron.  The  ndls  weigh  sixty-fbur  pounds  to 
the  yard,  except  on  the  steep  grades  of  the  Alleghany  mountain, 
where-  their  weight  is  increased  to  tevenh^^poundi  to  pie  yard!  These 
ndls.are  all  of  American  mannfsotore,  and  no  one  need  to  be  told  of 
their  great  superiority  over  similar  irCn  imported  fVom'  Enfgland. 
One-half  tl^e  accidents  occurring  on  railroads  are  to  be  attributed  to 
-the  inferior  quality.and  lightnesa  of  the  nulroad  iron.  The  buildings 
and  bridges,  we  have  also  observed  before,  ar^  of  the  m^ost  approted* 
elegant,  and  substantiai  charfict^r;  and  the  examples  afforded  by  our 
illustrations  will  abundantiy  establish  theirsuperiority  over  structures 
of  the  same  class  on^o&er  railroad  linej9.  In  the  words  of  the  Ethio- 
pian song^  "  ■      • 

W«'re  .travelled  EMty 

And  we've  trsrelled  Ifeit,  ^ 

And  weVe  been  to  Alabama; 

but  in  all  our  travels  we  neveV  saw  a  more  complete,  systematic,  and 
interesting  railroad  Une  than  thiSf  the  pride  of  the  Keystone  State. 
,  While  very  little  has-been  expended  in  unneaessiiry  bmai^ent,  no  ex- 
pense haa  been  spared  which  was  required  to  secure  substantial  excel- 
lence. From  Altoona  to  Pittsburg,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles, 
there  are  only  two  wooden  bridges,  each  of  about  ohe  hundred  feet 
span,  all  the  others  being  constructed  of  stone  or  iron. 
•  Bituminous .  coal  abounds  on  the  western  part  of  the  road  fh)m 
Pittsburg  to  the  sumniit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  a  distance  of  one 
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hondiEBcl  an4  fiye  miles,  the  road  passing  in. this  distanoi^  thioa^K 
numerous  veins  varpng  from  fbur  to  tl^irteen  feet  in  thickness.  Th^ 
extensite  coal  field  at  Broad:  Top  MooAtain  is  Vithin  fifteien.jaile&of 
the  road,  at  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifij-fiye  miles  east  of  Pjrttsbnrg 
and  ninety  west  of ^Harri^burg,  while,  in  the  yalley  of  ihe  Sasqne- 
hanna,  the  road'  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  antk^dte  ^ooal 
region.  ^  ,  - 

At  Harrisburg  commences  the  Hacrisburg  and  Lancaster  Railroad, 
thirty-six  miles  long,  now  lea^  and  worked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
RailroAd  Company.  This  rpad  intersects  the  Cislumbia  Railroad^t 
Lancaster^  completing  the  raiboad  commnnication  to  the  oity  of 
Philadelphia.  The  distance  f^n^  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia  is  one 
hundred  and  six  miles*  but  improyem^its  are  now  in  progress  tipon 
the  Columbia  Road-vrhich  wjUl  save  about  four  miles*  making  the 
^ole  distance,  £rom,  Pittsburg  to  Pbiladelphit^  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  railroad,  Tunning  from  Harrisburg  ^via  CQm^ally 
Ephrata,  ai^d'  PhceQi^ville,  to  Philadelphia,  is  now  being  B!;irveyed, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  This  will  be  a 
shorter  rpute  than  the  present  ^tate  Road,  and  may  possibly  be  used 
hereafler  bj  this  line  for  the  transportation  of  its  passengers. 

At  £bunrisbqjFg  the  line  of  railroads  leading  to  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington also  commeooesw  The^distance  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore 
is  eighty-five  miles,  f^ld  ^m  Pittebuig  to  Bidtimore,  by  this  route, 
three  hundred  andjtkirty-thte^  miles.  .The  above  eaetem  and  south- 
em  connections  are  <x>mpleted.  >  Pittsburg,  the  western  terminnir  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Riulroad,  is  a  most  importasit  manufaoturitag  city^ 
and  hai9  been  appropriately  sl^lisd  the  "  Birmingham  of  America.'' 
Its  pop^tion,  including  ^at  of  the  suburban  towns,  is  about  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  position  of  the  city,  on  the  Ohio,  .^t  the  hea4 
of  navigation  for  firstrcdass  steamers,  connects  it,  through  the^  l^fisris- 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  vritii,  the  sou^h  and  west  by  several  thousand 
miles  of  continuous. steamboat  navigation-,  which  alone  will  draw  i» 
it  sufficient,  l)usine8a  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  seaboard' to 
insure  the  succ^  of  the  Pennsylvania  I^ilrottd.  Bat  as' this  navi^ 
tion  is  sulijeot  to  interruptions  from  low  water^  regularity  ^f  inter- 
course, as  well  as  a  direct  eonnection  with  the  intesior  and  the  lakes, 
seemed  to  demand  raibroad  fieieilities  to  secuxe>  the  ^onjtrdl  of  the  travel 
and  carriage,  of  .valuable  freights  to  this  rodte*        .    . 

The  railroads  and  canals  hitherto  coDStmcted  to  aoconu&odate  Uie 
12»'    ^  S 
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poptilation  of  Ohio  sni  Indiana  bav^  generallj  a  noriii  and  south  di- 
Tectlon,  connecting  ihk  fbrtile  centrals  te^on,  with  the  Ohio  River  and 
Lake  £irie.  «Within  a  few  yean  the  importance  of  a  more. direct 
pastern  communication  with  the  seaboard  has  ^eCn  appreciated,  and 
flCToral  great  leading  lines  liaYie  been  projected  and  commenced  to 
lecnre  this  ol^ect.  That  which  has  made  most  progress  is.  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsjlyania  Railroad^  commencing  at  Pittsburg,  and  extending 
ifestwardly  through  tha  inoet  fertile  end  populous  part  of  Ohio,  to  the 
n^  town  called  Crestline,  pn  the  Cohuninis  and  Cleireland  IUih^>ad,  a 
dis^nce  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  From  Crestline  a  raifaroad 
is  completed  to  the  tsity  of  Cincinnati,  on- the  Ohio  River ;  another  ha^ 
bee^n  commenced  to  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  which  idll  be  extended 
ie  Chicago^  on  Lake  Michigan;  another  will  be  completed  in  the 
coming  twelve  months,  from  Crestline,  through  Bellefontaine  and  In- 
dianfipolis,  to  Terre  Haute, 'on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  a  dlstance^of-two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  to  the  city  of  "St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  ene  htm- 
dred  and  seventy  miles  forther,  has  been  cdmmenced.  Of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  entire  direct  continuous  railrdad  from  Philadelphia  to 
St.  Louis,  a  distance  nf  nine  httodired  and  seyenty-flix  miles,  within 
two  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  •  The  re^n  traversed  by  thip  route 
is  equal  in  fertility  to  any  pordon  of  die^obe,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  have  the  si^aei^  and  enterprise  tb  improve  and  draw 
fironi  it  ^  that  the  bountiful  hand  of  ilie  Cr^tot  has  designed  to  it. 

The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  l^lroad  is  now  con^eied  to  MassiUon, 
one  hundred  and  four  milids.  At  Alliance,  eighth-four  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  it  intersects  the  Clev«iand  and  Pittsbnrg  'Railroad,  which 
ifl  completed  from  that  pdint  to  Ctereland,  maldng-  a  direct  railroad 
eommunieation  between  >  Pitt«burg  and  Lake  Brie,  one  hundred  and 
-forty  mllelB  long.  Fr»m  Cleveland  to  the  Oity  of  New  York,  by  way 
of  .ti^  Pennsylvania  Raihrpad,  the  distance  is  now  forty  miles  shorter 
than  b^^  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad ;  and  must  consequently 
command  the  travel  from  tihe  Western  States  to  &at  oommerdal  em- 
porium. 

The  Pittsbnrg  and  Steubenville  Railroad  will  connect  this  line  with 
the  Steubenville  and  Indian^  Railroad,  and  accommodate  the  c^tre 
of  Ohio' ;  while  the  Hempfield  Railroad  fW>nr  Qreensbur^  thirty  milea 
east  of  Pittsburg,  to  Wheeling,  yill  connect  it  with  the  southern  por- 
tions of  that  State,  through  the  Marietta,  Clulieo^e  and  Cinoianati 
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road,  upon  wbioh  line  an  nnbrokeii  gnage  of  tr^ck  m&j  be  secured  to 
St.  Lovis.  These  fonn  tke  leading  eastern  conmnmicMions  in  Ohio, 
already  allndBd  to ;  and, to  these,  and  espeoially  tiie  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania road,  all  the  nordi  and  sbuth  Uses  from  CleTeland,,Sandu9ky, 
Lexington,  Lonisyille,  EYansville,  &o.,  -will  become^  tributaries^  con- 
centrating the  tvade  and  travel  of  the  great  MissiBsippi  basin,  and 
pouring  it  oyer  the  Penn^lvania  Railroad  and  the  main  trunk  con- 
necting the  commerdal  and  manufacturing  interest  of 'the  East  wiUi 
the  rich  agriqoltural  regions  t>f  the  West. 

Oalculationsf  of  the  amount  of  transportation  and  trayel^that* will 
pa^s  over  this  great  highway  appear,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  be 
superfluous..  All  its  rivals  are  inferior  in  character,  more  expensive 
to  work,  and  encumbered  by  a  disproportionate  debt.  It  has  tiiere- 
fere  nothing  to  fear  firom  rivalry,  either  on  tfie  north  or  the  south ; 
and  its  business  will  only  be  limited  by  the  Capacity  of  a  first  class 
double  track  railroad. 

Ia  its  present  incomplete  coadition  it  yields  a  het  revenue  of  more ' 
than  eight  per  cent,  wpon  the  capital  expended  in  its^constmcijon,  and 
has  attained  a  tonage,  ere  it  has  reached  its  western  terminus,  nearly 
as  great  as  can  be  carried  with  regularity  upon  a  single  track  road. 

The  entire  estimated- cost  of  tiie  rood,  finished  with  a  single  track 
and  sidings,  and  equipments, ^including  freight  aud  passenger  sta- 
tions at  Philadelphia,  is  $12,3d0f000:  The  whole  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions, thus  for,  exceed  ten  millions  j»f  dollars,  and  the  work  of  the 
Company  has  been  prosecuted  without  incurring  a  dollar  of  debt. 
The  remaining  amount  to  complete  and  equip  the  road  is  now  being 
subscribed,  and  presents  a  splendid  inducement  for  the  investment  of 
the  capital  '  '    -\ 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  receit)t8  and  expenditpres  of 
th^  road  for  the  year  ending  1^1 :  , 

From  Passengers,  VLiilB^  Express,  &c.  on  Pennsylvania 

Railroad,  -  -  -  -  -  $315,145  33 

From  Lancaster,  Oolmmbia,  and  Portage  Railroads,  371,164  54 

Total  Receipts  from  Passengers,  Mails,  ^.^    >  -  ^  686,309  78 

Total  Receipts  from  Freight,  ....    353,25572 

Total  Receipts,       -  -  1,039,565  59 
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EXPKNSES. 

Maintenance  of  Way,          - '          -  $51,547  66 

Maintenance  of  Cars,       v         -,           -  20,611  28 

Motive  Power,           -           .           -.     ■  -    78,173  68 
Condueting  Transportatioa,  incladine 
tolls    and    expenses  on    State  and 

Harrisburg  &  Lancaster  Railroads,  556,307  57 

; —     706,640  1^ 

Balance,  or  Total  Net  Receipts,        -  -           -         $332,925  40 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  receipts  of  the  Company 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

For  January,        S    -■  -.           -         ;.  -           $93,772  50 

February,     ^  v     •  ;^\  •      v  '  -» -■  v "  ^  -            -      157,25113 

.March,          .  >  ,  e^J  -      '      -        ^  -  -            245,373  71 

.    April,           i'  -\    -           -           ...  -      206,408  94 

•   ...May.       -     i   -  .'  -           ..        -  ,            163,183  92 

/     Jxm»i      \  -      '    \  ^    V          --i     *  .           -       123,752  83 

July,       -         ■  -       ;  ^           -          ...  .            114.479  52 

August,  Istweek,               »■'.'.     *    *m  -  -        28,040  04 

'yc..'    :.     '  :-^\  Total,         -  -  -$1,132,262  59 

^  : ■       '"  !•         *  Same  months  last  year,  584,995  92 

/•  •  '  ■       Difference,  or  increase,      -     $547,266  67 

Altoona,  (two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  from  Pittsburg,  and  elevated  eleven 
huqdred  and  sixty-eight  feet  above  tide-water,)  will  ultimately  become 
one  of  the  most  important  places  on  this  route.  And  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  perceive  that  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  that  admii> 
ably  situated,  for  a  large  and  flourishing  town.  The  surrounding 
country,  being  the  rich  slope  of  the  Alleghany,  is  highly  cultivable,  and 
only  needs  an  industrious  farming  population  to  clothe  it  in  the  lively 
colors  of  growing  crops.  Altoona  contains  the  machine-shops  and 
engine-houses  for  the  western  section  of  the  road,  and  the  hands  em- 
ployed in  them  together  with  the  agents  of  the  road  stationed  here, 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  people  a  village  of  more  than  ordinary  pre- 
tensions. The  Railroad  Company  has  already  erected  several  hand- 
some buildings,  besides  the  machine  shops  referred  to,  (which  will 
soon  be  enlarged  to  twice  their  present  capacity)  and  after  the  piece 
of  road  overcoming  the  mountain  is  finished,  a  large  and  splendid 
hotel  will,  be  added,  with  numerous  other  buildings  for  private  resi- 
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donees.  If  lots  can  be  ptirchased,  we  know  of  no  plaee  alpbg  the  line 
where  mozi^j  could  be  inyested  with  a  safer  prospeot  of  future  profit. 
8ix  miles  further,  following  thebranqh  roful,  we  reach  the' foot  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  -^r  steam-horse  bringing  us  directly  in  front 
of  a  spacious  and  showy  hotel,  yery  properly  called  the  MburUain 
House,  HoLLiDATSBURCt,  the  termination  of  iJie  eastern  division  of 
the  Pennsyltania  Canal«  lies  about  one  mile  ^outh-  of  us.  It  is  a  busy 
place,  suddenly  called  into  existence  and  principally  supported  by  the 
trade  of  the  otmal,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  twenty-five  hun- 


TBM  MOURTAIN  HOUBlt. 

dred.  It  is  otherwise  vnthout  interest,  and  will  probably  lose  some 
of  the  trade  it  now  enjoys  after  this'portion  of  the  road  is  ayoided  by 
the  Ceni;ral  Hailroad. 

l%e  Mountain  House  stands  on  an  elevation,  above  tide-water,  of 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  The  ascent  from  this  place  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet— -consequently,  on 
reaching  it,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of  clouds,  upwards 
of  twenty-six  hundred  feet  above  the  Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia ! 
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Our  eoone,  therefore,  ii  still  <mwwrd  mod  tipward.  EkdM  to  a  Mttk 
old  rickety  loeomotiTe,  of  the  extiftTagaiit  days  of  Goremor  Biftaer, 
— he,  of  whom  it  WM  sniigr  in  Pemnyhnaia  Dateb^' 

^  Der  Joseph  Ritn^  is  der  mon. 
Aj  «ns«r  8t«at  rigeren  kon  V 

we  an  tagged,  two  or  three  ndtes^  orer  a  steep  aseemfing  grad^  to 
the  foot  of  the  first  inclined-plaiie.  H^e  the  oavs  are  attaehed  to  an 
cndkis  wir»«>pe,  winding  round  large  iron  wheels,  plaoed  horison- 
tally,  at  each  end  of  the  plane.  When  all  is  ready,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  engineer  ait  the  head  of  the  plane,  who  immediately  sets  the 
stationary  steam-engine  in  motion,  and  the  rope,  begins  its  aocustomed 
trayel.  It  is  presented  from  tbnching  or  dragging  the  ground  by  vest- 
merons  little  wooden  wheels^  whicih  revolye  rapidly  whenerer  the  -rope 
fkUs  low  eaon^  to  touch  them..  The  ascent  is*^  soon  made,  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated  at  each  of  the  other  places.  At  first  the 
noTelty  of  ^e  operation  excites  some  interest,  but  Ihis  gradually 
wears  oti^  and  the  slow  progress  in  traveljling  produces  a  feeling  of 
imt>atience.  The  scenery  is  sometimes  very  inspiring ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Alleghaoy  has  little  of  striking  lafiiBct  The  ascent,  too, 
is  so  gradual,  4nd  the  Stance  to  the  summit  so  considerable,  that  the 
actual  height  is  never  fully  realized.  The  summitof  the  mountain  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  C&mbrii^  and  Bluir  Counties,  and  the  yil- 
lagQi  on  its  top  ou^^  to  be  the  best  place  in  Pennsylvania,  because 
it  is  unquestionably  the  nearest  to  heaven. 

.  Making  maple-sugar,  ;in  this  region  of  country,  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic employments  Of  the  people^-tfaough  it  is  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  the  a^^oining  county  of  Somerset  The  quantity 
of  this  sn^ar,  raised  in  this  State  in  1^0,  as  appears  by  the  eeneus, 
was  Wo  million  two  hundred  ajid  eighteen  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  poundS)  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  inconsiderable  item  of  our  domestic  products.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  this  amount,  large  as  it  seems,  mi^^t  readily 
be  trebled  and  quadrupled  with  profit,  were  the  matter  redu9ed  to 
the  common  basis  of  a  regular  and  systematic  business.  Immense 
districts,  otherwise  unproductive,  might  be  timbered  with  these  sugar- 
bearing  trees,  and  large  sums  annually  realized 'from  their  produc- 
tions without  in  l^e  least  depreciating  the  value  of  the  trees  for 
timber.    If  we  are  not  greatly  deceived,  this  sugar-maple  business 
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win  ukimately  become  important-rthat  is,  it  will  enter  the  market  in 
such  quantity  as  to  offer  a  determined  competition  to  the  products  of 
the  sugar-cane. 

The  sugar^maple  is  a  beautiful  tree,  reaching  the  height  of  seventy 
or  eighty  6^et,  the  body  straight,  for  a  long  distance  free  firom  limbs, 
'and  three  ot  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  grows  in  older 
climates,  between  latitude  forty-two  and  fbrty-eight,  and  on  the  Allegba- 
nies  to  thellr  southern  termination,  extending  westward  beyond  Lake 
Superior.  The  wo6d  is^  nearly  equal  to  hickory  for  fuel,  and  is  used 
for  building,  for  ships,  and  yarious  manufactures.  When  tapped  as 
the  winter  gives  place  to  spring,  a  tree,-  in  a  few  weeks,  will  produce 
five  or  six  pailfuls  of  sap,  which  is  sweet  and  pleasant  as  a  drink,  and 
when  bonded  down  will  make  about  hialf  as  many  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  manufacturer,  seledang  a  spot  central  among  his  trees,  erects  a 
temporary  shelter,  sutpends  his  kettles  over  a  smart  fire,  and  at  the 
dose  of  a  day  or  two  will  have  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  Sugar, 
which  is  equal  to  the  common  AV^est  India  sugar,  and  when  refined 
equals  the  finest  in  flftvor  and' in  beauty.  *'  When  the  sap  has  been 
boiled  to  a  syrup  and  is  turning  to  molasses,  then  to  candy,  and  then- 
grainii^g  into  sugar,  its  flavor  is  delightfoU  especially  when  the  candy 
is  cooled  on  the  snow/'    The  person  in  the  engraving  is  represented 
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as  blowiDg  ihe  wax  or  CRndy  to  asocortuh  hoif  fiur  the  boiling  has  ad 
▼anoed.  Maple-sugar  boiling  la  also  a  favorite  amusement  with  the 
Yankees  down  in  "  Yarmeount"  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
.iflcM,  writing  from  Burlington,  in  that  State,  gives  us  the  following 
partionlars;  which  are  equally  applicable  to  this  quarter:  "  At  this 
season,,  the,  spring,  sugar  orchards  become  places  bf  much  iresort,  es^ 
pecially  for  those  who  love  the  sweet  things  of  life.  In  this,  village 
parties  are  irequently  formed,  to  take  a  trip  to  some  sugar  orchard  ~ 
in  an  adja<^ent  tovm,  and  there  regale  their  palates  with  maple  mo- 
lasses. The  maple-sugar  manu&ctories  are  generally  located  in 
roman^  spots — in  some,  beautiful  valley,  or  on  some  delightful  hill- 
side, where  the  air  is  pure  and  invigorating;  and  the  landscape  views 
enchanting  and  picturesque.  Vermont  contains  thousand  of  such 
delightful  retreats;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  &e  crystal 
waters  of  the  brooks  ar^  released  from  their  firozen  bands,  and  come 
leaping  down  the  mountain  sides,  waking  the  beautiful  ti^ut  from  Jiis 
winter's  sleep,  and  filling  the  valleys  and  groves  with  slUreet  music,  it 
is  pleasant  to  visit  these  sugar  ordiarda,  drink  sap,  lap  maple  mo- 
lasses, and  make  lo?e.  Make  love  I  Ah !  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Let 
the  Vermont  ladies  )}eware ;  for  in  such  places  they  may  fall  in  love, 
while  they  would  not  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  their  quiet  homes. 
The  delicious  saccharine  qualities  of  maple  molasses,  presented  to  the 
swelling  lips  bf  a  beautiful  lass  by  the  hand  of  a  smiling  swain,  has  a 
wonderfully  softening  effect  upon  the  head,  and  creates  a  pleasant 
dreamy  sensation  through  all  the  nervous  system,^  especially  when  it 
is  powerfully  aid^d  by  romantic  woodli^d  scenes,  and  the  music  of  a 
thousand  cascaded. .  And  young  gentlemten,  too,  maaf  nepd  a  woid  of 
caution  on,  §udi  occasions,  and  under  the  pressure  of  such  peculiar 
circumstances.  An  able  English  writer  said,  many  years  ago,  when 
human  nature  was  just  what  it  is  now,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
Benedict  to  select  a  wife  in  ^  ball-room,  when  her  disposition  was 
sweetened  by,  the  music  of  the  violin.  But  what  are  the  streaming 
notes  of  Uie  fiddle,  in  sweetening  the  female  heart,  when  e<»npaied 
with  the  luxury  of  mi^le  molasses  T  But  a  Word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient ;  we  will  not  follow  out  the  comparison."  Indeed,  there  are  no 
more  joyous  seasons  than  these  festive  scenes  that  serve  as  ocoasions 
to  bring  together  the  "  guide  cOuntiy  folks  and  the  lad?  and  lasses,," 
while  the  cool  bracing  air  gives jsest  to  iiae  labor  of  pr^aring  the 
delicious  sweets. 
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A  few  miles  from  the  summit,  in  descending  tlie  w,estern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  we  avoid  the  last  inclined-plane,  as  well  as  the  long 
jieyel  of  the  Pdrtage  road,*  and  again  strike  that  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road.   The  first  object  here  that  meets  our  attention  is  a  singi^brly 


ROCK   CUTTING   AXD   CURVATUl^B   OF  THE   CONEMAUOH. 

wild  scene  on  the.  Conemaugh.  A  steep  and  napow  ridge  of  rocks, 
projecting,  from  the  western  slope  of  the  valley,  drives  the  littld  stream 
nearly  a  mile  out  of  its  course,  where  it  suddenly  wheels  round  and 
passes  along  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ^lace  of  deviation,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ridge.  The  «bove  figure  exhibits  a  view  of  the  scene 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  passage  of  the  railroad  through  the  ridge, 
whose  position  to  the  river  is  somewhat  like  the  blade  of  a  sword — 
the  massive  handle  representing  the  mountain,  while  the  projecting 
blade  shows  the  nature  of  the  rocky  ridge  around  which  the  stream  is 
forced  to  travel.  In  renippearing  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  the 
river  has  descended  some  twenty  feet  or  more^  and  is  crossed  by  a 
stone  viaduct  This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  massive  architec- 
ture to  be  found  in  this  country— consisting  of  a  single  arch,  with  a 
span  of  eighty  feet,  and  ne&rly  seventy'^ve  feet  above  the  water  6f  the 
stream.  While  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  netttness  and  sym- 
metrical prcfportions  of  the  design,  it  is  as  durable  as  the  eternal  foun- 
dation upon  ^hich  it  rests.  The  Ooi^emaugh,  passing  through  the 
13  1 
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THE   BIG   VIADUCT,   AND   THE   SHARP   BIDCE    OS   TilE   WESTERN   SIDE. 

Big  Viaduct  in  a  north-eastern  course,  80on  winds  round  again,  and^de- 
aconds  towards  the  west.  A  sbort  distance  from  the  viaduct,  therefore, 
it  again  erosses  the  railroad,  or  rather,  the  raUroad  crosses  ii,  with  a 
s^endid  Iron  and  wooden  bridge,  having  an  e^eyation  of  seventy-three 
feet.    The  bridge  is  appr      '    '  li  a  cut  otpt  one  hundred  feet 


BRIDQE  BELOW  THB  VIADUCT. 

iijitlepth — ^tbe  elevation  thus  penetrated  oonsiiiting  of  a  drift-shale  rock. 
Th^s  ex)0avatLon  is  the  deepest  to  be  found  6n  the  road — ^probably  the 
deepest  o^  any  other  railroad  in  the  oouxitiy^  The  scene  here^  like 
the  o^ers  just  mentioned,  is  perfectly  "Md— deeply,  glorionqly,  sub- 
limely, wild  I  Stones  ^re  spattered  •  alqng  tiie  mountdn  sides  in 
dire  disorder,  omong  wluch  shooA  up  tall  and  stately  pine  trees, 
with  an  occasional  oak  and  maple.    B^ow  rushes  the  torrent  as 
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if  ixi^  widi  the  opposing  obetaoles  iRhioh  ImTd  lately  impeded  ita 
eonrse,  ^d  as  the  fraits  of  ite  eavlige  ia^Mtaoai^,  large  rooaded  stones 
%i«  scattered  along  its  banks,  which  have  been  borpe  do>wn  from  the 
stony  ridges  obtruding  in  its  bed.      '     ■       \  ^ 

We  are  ikow  evtering— nay,  we  are  already  ^ithiir,  the  great  Alle- 
ghany bitaminons  ooal  i^gionr— that  Tast  and  extraordinary  assem- 
blage, of  y^getable  matter  MrMoh,  in  an  eoonobiical  and  moral  tiew  is 
wor;^  fifty  Califomias,  were  eaeh  California  a  lolop.  of  massive  goldt 
This,  with  the  ac^acent  fields  east  and  west  of  the  Missouri  Biter, 
contains  at  least  twice  tihe  amount  of  workable  coal  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined;  and  lying,  as  they  all -do^  within  the  yalleys 
dnuned  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  their  future 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  is  perfectly  ii^calculable— entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  computation.  The  whole  country,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  GkUf  of  the  St  Lswrence  and  Nciwfoundland,  at  one 
period  of  the  earth's  history — with  here  and  there  a  probable  barren 
spot— c(Mn]»ised  one  wut  vooZ  reguyn,^  the  liiost  extensiye  remaining 
porti6n  being  the  field  we  are  now  in,  extending  over  a  large  portion 
of  tha  area  drained  by  the  Ohicr  River  and  its  tributaries.  Detached 
portions  of  this  once  unbroken  coal,  region  are  scattered  along  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Chihuahua  Rivers  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  their  branches 
rising  in  the  it^terior  of  Texas  ^  other  beds  are  found,  separated  only 
by  a  f^w  miles,  along  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi ;  i^hile  further  north  lies  the  great  Missouri  coal  field, 
separated  fr6m  that  of  the  great  Illinois  field  only  by  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  which  pass  through  both.  The  south-eastem'point 
of  this  field  is  pierced  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  it  approaches  withm 
some  ^fty  miles  of  the  great  Allegany  fietd»  which,  lying  in  a  north 
and  south  -position,  runs  parallel,  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  nearly 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  ndlee,  at  an  average  distance  from  it,  in  a 
straight  line,  of  about  two, hundred  miles.  Thus  it  originally  tra- 
versed portions  of  the  Siate  of  New  York  and  the  New  Sugland  StatM» 
^i4iere  deposits  of  anthracite  are  stilLibund)  but  l^e  encroachments 
of  the  sea*  in  its  northern  course,  have  overflowed  the  beds,  and  left 
those  cf  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfbundlimd  exposed,  literally  qpierging* 
as  they  ^o,  from  the  watery  depths  encircling  themi 

The  single  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  gre^itw  area  of  coal  than  all 
Great  Britain,  Ireland^  Scotland,  Wales,  Spain,  France  and  Belgium, 
united  I    It  is  only  exceeded  by  the  British  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  Nova  Sooija  and  Newfoundland,  which,  as  before  stated,  are 
but  cont^uations  of  our  own  great  region,  and  which  contain  a  n^ 
area  of  s6ine  eighteen  thousand  square  miles— that  of  PennsylTania 
being  not  quiie  sixteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  9ne-third  of  its  en- 
tire physical  area.  The  coal  strata  in  the  British  provinces  are  not 
as  productive  as  our  own— the  seams  are  "faulty,"  and  ihe  coal  full 
of  earthly  impurities.  Large  as  this  body  of  coal  appears,  some  other 
States,  (ifith  a  larger  territoiy,  however,)  haVe  a  still  greater  amount ; 
or,  rather,,  a  greater  amount  of  coal  area — for  in  regard  to  quality, 
Penm^lyania,  from  the  indtned  dip  of  W  arUhraeiU  coal  i^ns,  stOl 
has  more  coal  than  those  States  where  the  veins  lie  in  a  hoiisontai 
position,  no  matter  what  their  ores  of  coal  tand.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  quality  of  coal  land  of  each  State  where  it  Is  found : 


Stot^ 

Area  of  the  States. 

C<Hilarea0. 

SQUARE  MILES. 

8Q.  llILES. 

1.  Alabama, 

-        60^75 
•  '  '68^00 

3,400 

2.  Georgia, 

-150 

»;  ToimeM««,      x 

44,720 

4,300 

4.  Kentucky, 

89/015 

13,500  . 

6.  Virginia,     *' 

64,000 

21,196 

6.  Maryland, 

10,829 

650 

T.Ohio, 

38,860 

11,900 , 

8.  Indiana, 

'34,800 

7,700 

9.  niinoia, 

59,130 

44,000 

10.  Pennaylvania, 

43,960 

15,687 

11.  Michigan, 

60,520     • 

6,000 

12.  Miflsotiri, 

60,384 

.      6,000 

'  565,283 

133,382 

Reduced  to  acres,  we  hav^  in  the  tivelve  Slates  above  mentioned 
alone,  something  like  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions,  eight 
hundred  and  eighfy<k>ne  thousand  one  hundred  and  fi%-one  aicres  of 
coal  land  t  Of  this  Pennsylvania  has  over  twenty^i^t  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  acres,  embracing  (which  the  other  States  do  not,) 
anthracite,  bituminotie,  and  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  greatest 
length  of' the  Alleghan^  coal-field  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  eighty-five  miles^.  There  are  some  thirty  or 
forty  points  where  coat  is  regularly  mined,  the  average  thickness  of 
the  vdns  worked  being  about  ten  feet — some  of  them  being  twenty- 
two,  while  those  along  the  Conemaugh  and  the  Portage  Railroad,  near 
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ui^  are  from  ten  to  fiflieen  feettluck 
AtFirdfitbarg  therq  is  ayeia  twenty- 
six  feet  in  thickness.  The  Annual 
amount' of  QOal  shipped' to  the  east- 
ward, by  way  of  the  Juniata  and 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
haima,  will  not  exceed  sixty  thou- 
sand tons.  Of  course-  the  greatest 
amount  raised  is  consumed  in.  and 
around  Pittsburg,  and  sent  down 
the  Ohio  Riyer,  the  a<^tual  amount 
of  which  in  tons  we  can  make  no 
estimate,  there  being  no  record  or 
statistics  by  which  it' cto  be  ascer- 
tained qati'sfactorily.  The  annual 
eonsumption,  at  a  single  estimate, 
(taking  in  view  all  the  outlets,  in- 
cluding that  to  Lake  Erie^)  we 
should  compute  at  one  million  Urns 
•^most  probably  more;  certainly 
not  less.  The  anthracite  ceal  r9- 
gion'we  haye  discussed  at  sufficient 
length  in  Off-hand  Sketches,  Part 
n.,  another  part  o(  this  work,  to 
whioli  we  beg  leaye  to  refer  our 
readers.  Our  remarks  upon  that 
region  are  illustrated  -with  outs, 
nearly  aH  of  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  thia  region,  there  beiiig 
littie  difference  between  the  two 
districts  except  in  the  process  of 
mining,  and  a  loiaterial  dissimi- 
larity in  the  structure  and  position 
-of  the  strata. 

•  Stbucturk  and  Obigik  of  thx 
Allxghanixs. — ^The  withiu  geolo- 
gical section  (extending  from  near 
the  Atlantic  some  four  hundred 
13* 
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miles  irestward)  oiihibitP  the  general  ordei^of  ttrveiiir^  aod-nlatiTa 
^yation  of  the  wondmrfiil  region  we  aze  trayeraing.  StattiBg  ii«  the 
east,  we'  first  cross  a  k>w  plain,  extending  to  thaletter  A,  whieh  was 
oaUed  thei  idluvial  plain  by  tbe  fitst  goo^'ph^nl  A  portion  of  thia 
plain  has  been  om^ted  in  the  engraving,  for  the  want  of  room.  It  10 
occupied  by  tertiary  and  cre^ceoos  striia  yearly  hoiuionial,  and  in 
general  contains  no  hard  and  solid  rooks,  and  is  usually  not  more  than 
from  fifty  to  one  hondred  feet  high,  at  any  point  along  the  ooa^  tem 
New  Jersey  to  Yirginia. ,  In  these  States  this  sons  is  no^  many 
leagaesin  breadth,  but  it  acquires  a  Ij^readth  of  one  hundred  aad  one 
hundred  and  fi^y  miles  in  the  southern  States*  and  a  height  of  aem^ 
.  hundred  ibet  towards  its  westemiiinitjk    this  is  oaUed-the-iAw^ic 

The  next  belt,  running  from.B  to  C,  oensists  of  granite  rocks, 
diiefly  gneii^s  and  mica-schist,  cohered  occasionally  with  WMnrfarmth 
bU  red  sandstone  (marked  %ure  4)^  It.  is  from  tiT^ty^fiTe-to  tMi^ 
miles  in  widi^  and  tray^rsed  by  die  Ocmewago  Hills, -or  South  Monn- 
tain  range.  This  is  called  ^e  ^AUcmtic  tHopt,  because  it  brings  uato 
the  first  m^runtain  range  belonging  to  the  Alk^any  series,  the  Kk- 
tatinny ;  and  contains  itself  numerous  eleyations^  cut  up  by  streams 
and  otherwise  much  worn  away,  ranging  in  hidi^t  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  On  either'side  of  this  sandstone  district  are  CKtmsiye 
layers  of  linieatone,  which  we  haye  elsewhere  spoken  ^  at  iMgth^ 

From  Q  to  D  weiiave  all  the  mountain  ekvation  oonsti^tuig  tiie 
great  AUeghanies.  Leaying  the  .new  red  sandstone  formatloBu 
(which  is  distinguished  from  th^  oj[der  formation  by  itaoooupyiBg  a 
horiz9ntal  position,  or  rather  by  its  not  laying  in  regular  order  with 
the  older  strata)  we  cross  a  narrow  projecting  belt  of  the  primary 
fos^ailiferouB  |{roup,  constjtuj^  what  is  sailed  t^e  ^urian  syston  of 
rocks.  This  group  of  strata,,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  the  most  els- 
▼ated  position  of  the  mountain  region.  The  next  formation  above  it 
is  that,  of  the  old  i^d  sandstone,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  fimns  the  bed 
of  the  coal  throu^out  the  whole  extent  of  oountry,  wheneirar  it  ap- 
pears, extending  westward  fhnA  D  some  fiye  hundred  miles,  with  ^ 
exception  of  the  district  preriously  referred  to,  separating  the  Alle- 
ghany frofn  the  niinpis  ceal-field,  and  where  the  Silurian  Rocks  ag^ 
rise  to  the  surfiice.  But  from  D  westward  the  coal  in^riably  lies  in 
a  horizontal  or  flat  position,  with  afew'looal  exceptions,  where  it  has 
been  raised  to  a  slight  ^eyfitieB,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
any  case. 
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A  few  dQkJB'  obeeryationof  tiie  identic  of  the  fosnl  plants,  and  the 
rektive  position  of  the  anthracite,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  of  the  same 
age  as  the  bitonunons  -coal  whiich  I  had  seen  at  Blossberg.  This 
opinion  was,  I  beIieYe,r  £rst  promulgated  by  Mr.  Featiierstonehangli, 
in  1831,  ai  a.  time  when  mai^  geologists  were  disposed  to  assign  a 
higher  antiquity  to  the  anthracite  than  to  tife  bituininons  coal  meas- 
ures of  the  Qniled  States.  The  recent  dunreys  haVe  now  established 
this  fact  b^^nd  all  question,  -and  hence  it  becomes  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  inquire  bow  tbese  two  kinds  of  coal^  originating,  as  they 
did;  from  precisely  the  same  species  of  pknts,  and  formed  at  ^e  same 
period,  should  kay^  become  so  yery  different  in  their  chemical  com- 
potlfeiom  In  the  first  i^Umc,  %  may  mention  tiiat  the  anthracite  coal 
meas)ures»  occurring  in  the  eastern  or  most  disturbed  part  of  the  Alle- 
^^lany  chain,  are  fragments  or  outlayets  of  the  great  cohtinnoua  coal- 
fbld  of  Pennsylyania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  which  oocuItb  about  forty 
Blileff  to  the  westwards  This  coal-field  is  remarkable  fb'r  its  area,  for 
it  k  describe  as  extending  contii^u^sly  from  north-east  to  south- 
west for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  its  greatest 
width'  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles— extending  from  the 
BOrtiiem  border  of  PennSyWai^  as  f^  south  as  near  HuntsVille,  in 
Alabama.  It  must  hare  measured  originally^  befote  reduced  by  denu- 
dation, at  least  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  some'  places  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  By  reference  to  the  section  it 
will  be  seeli  that  the  sttata  of  coal  are  hprfsontal  to  ^e  westward  of 
the  mountain  re^(^n,  soUl  become  more  and  more  inclined  and  fblded 
as  we  proceed  eiirtward,  from  I)  to  C.  Now  it  is  invariably  found 
that  the!  coal  is  most  b&Umin^u3  towards  its  western  limit,  where  it 
remains  level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it  bedomes  progressively  debi- 
tnminixed  as  we  tratel  south-eastward  towards  the  more  bent  and 
distort^  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the  propOTtion  of  hydrogen, 
.  <^gen,  and  other  volatile  matters,  ranges  ftem  forty ,to  fifty  per  06ni. 
Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Monongahda,  it  still  approaches  f<Mrty 
per  cent.,  where  the  skata  beg|ia  to  experience  some  gentle  fiexuree. 
On  entering  the  Alleghany  Mounlainsj  where  the  distinct  anticHnal 
axes  begin  to  show  themaelves,  but  befo^  the  dislocations  are  con- 
siderable, the  volatile  matter  is  generally  in  the  proportipn  of  eighteen 
or. twenty  per  cent.  At  length,  when  we  arrive  beyond  t,  associated 
with  the  boldest  flexures  of  Ibe  Appidachian  chain,  where  the  strata 
have  been  aotuadly  turned  over,  as  near  PottsviUe,  we  find  the  coal  tr 
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o^Dialii  only  from  glz  to  twelve  per  oent  of  bitumen,  thus  beoomkig  a 
gemime  afUkraciU.-^TrMis.  qf^Au.  of4fnar,  OdoL,  p.  470. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chem- 
ists, that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  bdried  in  the  earti^, 
exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air, 
they  decompose  slowly  and  etolre  carbcmic  acid  gas,  thus  parting  with 
a  portion  of  their  originid  oxygen,  "bj  thid  metos  Uiey  become 
gradually  contorted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which  contains  a  laigar  - 
proportion  of  hydrogen  tiban  if^ood  does.  A  continuance  of  deccMn- 
position  changes  this  lignite  into  common  iMr  bitun4nou8  coal,  chidly 
by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydn^en,  ^r  the  gta  by  irhioh  we 
illumine  Our  streets  and  houses.  According  to  Btsd^off,  the  inflam- 
mable gases  which  are  always  escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and  are  bo 
often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  ia  nunee,  .always  contain  carbonic 
acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oCfiant  gas^  The  dlsea- 
gagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bitununona 
coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various 'namea  of  splint  coal,  ^^ance 
coal,  calm,  and  many  others  have  been  given. 

We  have^  thus  seen  that,  in  the . AHeghany  coal-field,  there  ja  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  a^d  the  amount  of  cUeturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.^  Th^  coincidence^,  these  phenomena  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  greater  &eility  afforded  for  the  escape  of  vola- 
tile matter,  where  thefiracturing'of  the  rockS;.had  produced  an  infinite 
number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  Of  the  gases  and 
water  penetratiiig  these  cracks,  whenlthe  gietft  movements  took, place, 
which  have  rent  and'  folded  the  mountain  strata.  It  is  well  luiown 
that,  at  the  present  period,  thennal  waters  and  hot  vapors  burst  out 
from  the  eart^h  during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not^  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  froni  the  carJt)oniferous 
rocks.  ' 

To  the  elaborate  and  faithful  surveya^of  Prof.  Eogers,  and  the  late 
R.  C.  Taylor,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  du^  to  the  general  law  of 
structure  previdling  throughout  this  imporUnt  range  of  mountains; 
which,  however  simple  it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly 
explained,  might  long  have  been  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mas« 
of  complicated  details.  It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of 
the  beds  is  greatest  on  the  ^sout^reastem  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain, 
and  the  strata  become '  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward, 
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xoiial  vA  length' they  region  their  original  or  horizontal  positidn.  By 
reference  to  the,  section;  it  will  be  seen  that  oi^  the  east^  side,  or  on 
the^ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  th^  south-eastern  dips  pre- 
dcHuinate,  in  consequence  of  the  1i>eds  haying  been  folded  back  upon 
themselves,  as  in  i,.  those  on  tiie^brth-westem  side  of  the  arch  haying 
been  inyerted.  The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are  more  open, 
eadi  haying  its  western  side  steepest;  the  next  (I)  opens  6a(k  still 
more  widely,  and  so  it  continues  on  until  the  stra^  become  low  and 
lord.  lA  nature,  or  in  a  true  section,  the  nujhber  of  bendings  or  par- 
allel folds  is  -so  mxich  greater,  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a 
diagram  without  oonfiision.  It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of 
took  haye  been  remoyed  by  aqueous  action,  or  denudation,  or  will  ap^ 
pea^  by  the.  cuts  or  fissures  at  2,  k,  and  i,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
places  which  could  not  be  indicated  in  the  section. 

The  moyen^ents  which  iinparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment'to  this  yast  system  6f  rocks,  must  hay«  been  contemporaneous, 
or  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some  common^ 
cause.  Their  geological  date  is  unusually  well  defined.  We  may 
declare  them  to  haye  taken  plac^  ajieir  the  deposition  of  the  carbon- 
iferous strata  (5),  and  before  iha  formation  of  the  red  sandstone, 
figure  4.  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces  have  eyidc^ntly 
been  exerted,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  chain,  and  it  is  here 
that  igneous  or  phUoidc  rocks  are  obseryed  to  have  inyaded  the 
strata,  forming  dykes^  some  of  which  run  for  miles  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  main  direction  of  the  mountams,  or  N.  N.  East  and  8.  S. 
West 

According  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Rogers,  the  waye-like  flex- 
ures, aboye  alluded  to,  are  explained  by  supposing  the  strata,  when  in 
a  plastic  staie»  to  haye  rested  on  tt  widely  extended  surface  of  fluid 
laya,  and  elastic  yapors  and  gases.  The  billowy  moyement  of  this 
subterranean  sea  of  melted  .matter  imparted  its  undulations  to  the 
elastic  oyerlying  crust,  which  was  enabled  to  retain  the  new  shapes 
thus  giyen  to  it  by  the  consolidation  of  the  liquid  matter  injected  into 
fissures.* 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  imagine  any  real  connection  between 
the  great  parallel  undulations  of  the  rocks  and  the  real  wares  of  a 
subjacent  ocean  of  liquid  matter,  on  which  the  bent  and  broken  crust 

•  Tmi.  of  Am,  of  Amer.  Geologz,  1840^2,  p.  515. 
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mftj  0DC6  haTe  refftdd.  That  there  were  great  lakes,  or  seas  of  lara, 
retained  by  voloanio  heat  for  a^  in  a  liquid  state,  beneath  the  A11&- 
gbanies,  is  highly  pi^babl^,  for  the  simnltaneoas  eraptions  of  distant 
vents  in  the  Ajides  leave  no'  doubt  of  the  wide  subterraneaa  anas 
permanently  joccnpied  by  sheets  of  fluid  lava  in  our  own  timet.  It  ia 
also  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  laws  goveming  Toteanie 
action  to  assume  that  the  force  operated  in  a  linear  direction,  fer  we 
see  trains  of  volcanic  vents  breaking  out  for  hundreds  of  miles  akmg 
a  straight  line,  and  we  behold  long  parallel  fissunra,  often  filled  with 
trap  or  conBoli4ated  lava,  holding  a  straight  course  for  great  distances 
through  rocks  of  all  ages.  The  causes  of  diis  peouliar  mode  of  de- 
velopment are  as  yet  obscure  jmd  unexplained ;  but  tiie  existence  of 
long  nanrow  ranges  of  mountains,  and  of  great  fisuilts  and  vertical 
shifts  in  the  strata,  prolonged  for  great  distances  in  certain  directioiis, 
may  all  l>e  results  of  tiie  same  kind  of  action.  It  also  accords  well 
with  established  &ots,  to  assume  that  the  bolid  crust  ovwlying  a  re- 
gion where  the  subtenraneaa  heat  is  increasing  in  intensity,  becemea 
gradually  uph^aved,  f^tured,,and  distended — the  lower  part  of  ih» 
neiflj  opened  fissures  beconung  filled  with  fused  matter,  whi^  soon 
consolidates  and  chrystallixes.  >  These  uplifting  movements  may  be 
propagated  aloi^  narrow  belts,  placed  side  by  side,  and  may  have  been 
in  progress  simultaneously,  or  in  succession,  in  one  narrow  zone  after 
another.     ^  . 

When  the  expansive  force  has  been  locally  in  operation  for  a  long 
period,  in  a  giv^^n  district,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  subterranean 
heat  to  diminish — ^the  volcanic  energy  is  spent,  and  its  position  is' 
transferr^  to  some  new  region.  Subsidence  then  begids,  in  cease- 
^uence  of  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of  subterranean  seas  of  lava  and 
gaseous  matter ;  and  the  solid  strata  collapse  in  obedience  to  gravity. 
If  this  contraction  takes  place  along  nahxm  and  parallel  sones  of 
country,  ifie  incumbent  flexible  strata  would  be  forced,  in  proportion 
as  the^  were, let  down,  to  pack  themselves  into  a  smaUer  spaoe^  as 
they  conformed  to  the  circumference  of  a  smaller  arc.  The  manner 
in  which  undulations  may  be  gradually  produced  in  pliant  strata,  by 
subsidence,  is  illustrated  on  a  small  scale  by  the  erequ  in  coal-mineB ; 
there  both  the  overlying  and  underlyii^g  shales  and  days^aink  down 
from  the  ceiling,  or  rise,  up  from  the  £bor,  and  fill  the  galleriee  which 
have  been  left  vacant  by  the  abstraction  of  the  fuel  In  like  manner 
the  failure  of  support  arising  firom  subterranean  causes  may  enable 
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the  force  of  grayity,  though  originally  exerted  Tertically,  to  bend  and 
squeeze  the  rooks  as  if  they  had  been  snbjeoted  to  lateral  pressure. 

**  BarUuioakM  have  uiaed  to  heaYon  ihfi  hombla  rtlt, 
And  goUa  the  moantain'a  mighty  mass  entombed, 
And  where  the  Atlantie  roUi,  wide  continents  haye  bloomed/' 

In  applying  these  lines  to  the  physical  reyolutions  of  the  territory 
at  present  under  consideration,  we  must  remember  that  the  continent 
which  bloomed  to  the  eastward,  or  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its 
wayesy  was  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  carbonifenms  strata  which 
were  deriyed  from  its  ruins ;  whereas  the  el€{yati<m  and  subsidence 
supposed  to  haye  giyen  rise  to  the  Appalachian  ridges  was  ^bsequent 
to  the  deposition  of  the  coal-measnres.  But  all  these  great  moye- 
ments  of  oscillation  were  again  distinct  from  the  last  upheayal  whiclT 
brought  up  the  whole  region  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  laying  dry' 
the  horizontal  new  red  sandstone,  (No.  4»)  as  well  a3  i  great  paxt  of, 
if  not  all,  the  Appalachian  chain. 

The  largest  iEunount  of  denudation  is  found,  -as  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected, on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  chain,  where  the  force  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  of  eletation  and  subsidenoe,  has  been 
greatest.  The  first  set  of  denuding  operations  may  haye  taken  place 
when  the  strata,  including  the  oarboniferous,  were  first  raised  uboye 
the  sea ;  a  second,  when  they  sank  again ;  a  third,  when  the  red 
sandstone  (No.  4.),  after  it  had  been  tlirown  down  on  the  truncated 
edges  of  the  older  strata,  participated  in  the  waste.  The  great  extent 
of  solid  materials  ilius  remoyed,  must  add,  in  no  small  degree^  to  the 
difficulty  of  restoring  in  imagination  the  suooessiye  changes  whidi 
haye  occurred,  and  of  recounting  in  a  satbfactory  manner  for  the 
origin  of  this  mountain  chain.* 

HoQo !  Here's  CoNBVAiraH  Station  I  We  are  down  the  mountain 
—we  are  west  of  the  Alleghany,  to-be-sure  I  Ah  I  we  are  down  to 
twelye  hundred  and  twenty-eix  feet  again  ab&ve  tide-water;  two  hun- 
dred and  seyenty-six  miles  from  Pfailaddphia,  and  only  eighty-seyen 
from  Pittsburg.  Here  is  a  neat  brick  engine-house  and  machine* 
shop  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iron  bags  who  tog  us  oyer  the 
western  diyisions  of  the  road,  and  a  characteristic  water-station  to 

*  Abrlclged  firom  Sir  Oharies  Lyell's  TraYela  in  Ameriok 
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refresh  them  when  they  are  dry.    Rnniiing  along  the  nortiiwestem 
bank  of  the  Coneniaugh,  we  reach  Johnstown,  two  miles  below.    At 


JOHNSTOWl/. 


this  plaoe  the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  commences, 
and  the  miserable  Portage  Railroad,  with  its  short  splintery  rails  and 
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eorvatares,  its  statioBary  steam-engines  and  abominable  inclined 
plains,  tenninates.  The  traveller,  who  has  crossed  the  mountain 
oyer  it,  wiU  not  regret  to  leave  it,  but  will  thank  the  stars  that  a  bet- 
tei;  road  will  soon  supersede  it .  The  friendly  Conemaugh,  as  it  passes 
this  place,  shakes  hands  with  the  Stonj  Greek,  and  the  two  proceed 
together,  in  a  nearly  northern  course,  around  Laui^I  hill,  where  thej 
strike  due  west  Johnstown  lies  on  a  level  flat,  surrounded  by  steep 
hills.  It  is  pleasantly  sijkiated,  but  is  without  the  least  interior 
attraction.  I^e  buildings  are  small  and  urithout  dmament,  and  the 
population,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand,  embraces  a  conglomerate 
of  character,  of  which  the  most  part  follow  the  "  raging  canawl,''  or 
bumness  appertaining  to  the  trade  of  which  it  is  the  distributor.  The 
original  settlers  of  the  county  were  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  the 
latter  .appear  to  have  the  **  megority''  here. 

EBBMSBinta,  a  few  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  It  is^  situated 
on  one  of  the  high  ridges  of  the  Allej^umy,  ciommandiug  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  MounUtineer,  published  in  this  bor- 
ough hi  1840,  contained  the  following  obituary  notice  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  that  ever-resided  in  this  part  of  the  country: 

**  Died,  on  the  6th  instant,  at  Loretto,  the  Rev.  Demetrius  Augustine 
CMlitsin,  who  for  forty-two  years  exercised  pastoral  i\uictions  in  Cam- 
bria Ck)unty.  The  venerable  deceased  was  bom  in  1770,  at  Munster, 
in  Germany.  His  father,  Prinoe  de  GaUitsin,  ranked  among  the  high- 
est nobility  in  Russia.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  ot  Field  Mar- 
shal General  de  Schmeltan,  a  celebrated  officer,  under  Frederick  the 
Great  Her  brother  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  deceased  held  a 
high  commission  in  the  Rusdan  army  from  his  infancy.  Europe  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  was  desolated  by  war — the  French  revolution 
hurst  like  a  volcano  upon  that  convulsed  continent ;  it  offered  no  faci- 
lities or  attractions  for  travel,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  young 
Prince  de  Gallitsin  should  visit  America.  He  landed  in  Baltimore  in 
August,  1782,  in  company  with  Rev.  Mr.  Brosius.  By  a  train  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  hand  of  Providence  was  strikingly  visible, 
his  mind  was  directed  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  he  renounced 
fbrever  his  brilliant  ph>spects.  Already  endowed  with  a  splendid 
education,  he  was  the  more  prepared  to  pursue  his  ecclesiiMtical  stu- 
dies, under  the  venerable  Bishop  Carroll,  at  Baltimore,  with  facility 
and  success;  Having  completed  his  theological  course,  he  spent  some 
time  on  the  mission  in  Maryland. 
14 
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''In  ih«  yetf  1789,  h^  diiected  hit  oourse  to  the  Alleghany  i 
tain,  and  fbond  that  portion  of  it  whieh  now  oonstit^tee  Gamhria 
Connty  a  perfect  wilderness,  almoef  without  inhabitants  or  habita- 
tions. After  incredible  labor  and  priyatio^s,  and  expending  a 
prinoelj  fortone,  he  sacoeeded  in  making  *  the  wilderness  blossom  ns 
the  rose.'  His  untiring  zeal  has  collected  about  Loretto,  his  late  rett- 
dence,  a  Catholic  population  of  three  or  four  thousand.  He  not  onlj 
extended  the  church  by  his  missionary  toils,  but  Also  illustrated  and 
defended  the  truth  by  seyeritl  highly  nseful  publications.  His  '  D^ 
fence  of  Catholic  prini^W  has  gained  merited>celebrity  both  here  and 
in  Buropov 

''  In  this  extraohlinary  man  we  have  not  only  to  scdmire  his  renins 
mtion  of  tiie  brightest  hopes  and  prospeets,  and  his  inde&tigaUeaeal, 
but  something  greater  and  raret — his  wonderfid  JmmiUliff.  No  (me 
could  ever  learn  from  him  or  his  mode  of  life  what  he  had  bemi,  or 
what  he  exchanged  for  priyatjon  and  poyerty. 
.  ''To  intimate  to  him  that  you  were  aware  of  his  condition^  would 
be  sure  to  pain  and  displease  him.-  He  who  might  hare  reyeUed  in 
the  princely  halls  of  his  ancestors  was  content  to  spend  thirty  years 
in  a^ude  log-cabin,  almost  denying  himself  the  c(Hnmon  comforts  of 
life,  that  he  mighjt  be  able  to  clothe  the  naked  members  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  .poor  and  distressed.  Few  haye  left  behind  them  such  ex- 
amples of  charity  and  beneyolence.  On  the  head  of  no  one  h^ye  beeo 
inyoked  so  many  blessings  from  the  mouths  of  widows  and  orphans. 
It  may  be  literally  said  of  him,  '  if  his  heart  had  1>een  i^ade  of  gold 
he  would  have  djisposed  of  it  all  in  <iharity  to  the  pooTt' " 

Cambria  County  contains,  what  probably  no  other  county  in  Penn* 
sylyahiawill  boosts  Vk  deseiied  vUlage.  It  is  called  Beuiahft^nd  was 
laid  out  with  the  prospect  of  beooming  the  s^t  of  justice ;  but  this 
haying  subsequently  been  established  at  Ebensburg,  four  or  fiye  miles 
distant,  the  entire  yillage  soon  became  depopulated,  and  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Following  the  course  of  the  canal,  aftor  leaying  Johnstown,  the  rail- 
road runs  parallel  with  it  for  seyeral  miles.  '  We  pass  the  unimpori* 
apt  stations  of  Magill's  FuftNACi,  NiNiyxH  and  New  Flokingb,  and 
pause  a  'moment  for  breath  at  Locxport.  The  canal  here  comes 
oyer  to  our  side  of  the  riyer,  crossing  the,  stream  in  one  of  the  finest 
stone  aquedocts  we  haye  yet  seen.  It  does  not  leak  a  drop,  and  the 
little  clusters  of  creeping  weeds  and  wat^r^lanto  holding  on  to  its 
sides  giye  i^  quite  a  romantic  and  poetic  appearance. 
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We  are  now  in  the  great  county  of  Westmoreland— great  alike  in 
its  agricultural  fertility,  its  numerous  streams,  and  its  extraordinary 
mineral  resources.  The  Oonemaugh  separates  it  fronti  Indiana^  and 
Amistrong  on4;he  north-east,  and  Laurel  Hill  from  Cambria  and  Som- 
erset on  the  east  and  nprth-east — Fayette  lying  south  and  Washington 
and  Alleghany  Counties,  west  of  it.  Like  Huntingdon,  it  is  full  of 
small  streams,  which,  for  the  roost  part,  haye  their  rise  in  its  midst. 
Between  Laurel  Hill  and  Chesnut  Ridge  is  the  celebrated  Ligonier 
Valley,  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  timber  as  well  as  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  This  beautiful  yalley  has  a  north-east  and  south-west 
course,  and  consists  of  a  very  long  but  narrow  belt  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  parallel  elevations  mentioned.  It  commences  in  Virginia, 
traverBes  the  eastern  portion  of  Payette  and  Westmoreland,.and  finally 
spreads  out  into  the  adjoining  county  of  Indiana.  During  the  revo- 
lution, and  for  many  years  prior  to  it,  this  extensive  valley  was  the 
scene  of  many  interesting  and  s'tirritig  events,  some  of  which  we  may 
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probably  allude  to  hereafter.    For  the  present  we  must  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Conemaugh,  which  is  very  busy  in  receiving  the  little  streams 
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pouring  in  upon  it,  and  sending  them  along,  under  its  auspioes,  to  the 
Kiskiminetas,  one  of  tl^e  principal  forwarding  agents  of  the  Alle- 
ghany. The.Kiskiminetas  (which  means*  kise-me-in-a-minit,  if  we 
are  not  wrotg  I)  is  biit  a  continuation  of  the  Conemaugh ;  but  as  this 
stream  is  tint^  with  the  former,  of  course  the  propriety  of  the  change 
of  name  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  Kissme — -r  ah,  hal  This  is 
what  we  haye  been  looking  out  for  I  **  ^£re,"  as  Cap^n  Cuttie  would 
remark  after  making  a  close  **  hobserwation/' — >*'  'ere  is  a  scene  as  is 
a  scene  1"  Chesnut  Kidge,  as  it  is  the  last  lofty  and  prominent  ele- 
vation properly  belonging  to  ti^e  Appalachian  tshain,  determined  to 
end  the  mountain  series  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets:— a  coup  €Pdai. 
The  Conemaugh,  too— grown  amazingly  since  we  first  saw  him,  a 
mere  untamed  urchin,  wandering  down  the  Alleghany — but  a  power- 
ful hand  in  scooping  out  the  gap,  which  is  at  once  high,  bold,  precipi- 
tous, and  rugged.  ^ Along  thia  fri^tful  bluff  runs  the  lailroad,  ele- 
Tated  neiLrly  ti  )iundred  feet  above  tiie  glassy  river;  and  the  idea  of 
danger — a  mere  passing  shadow-M)nly  gives  spice  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  SLcene. ;  Wj^iding  hurriedly  around  a  curvature,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  overhanging  pack-saddle,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  &at  time-honored  travelling  appendage.  Travelling  tiiree 
or  four  miles  thus,  we  suddenly  leave  the  Conemaugh,  and  reii)  in 
our. fiery  steed  at  tjie  brancli  of  the  road  leading  to  Blairsvillb,  six 
miles  dijUant  The  canal  also  goes  that  way,  and  passes  throu^ 
some  magnificent  scenery  on  the  route.  A  few  miles  below  Blwrs- 
ville,  it  passes  through  a' tunnel  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
emerging  from  it,  is  carried  over  the  Conemaugh  on  a  stupendous 
stone  aqueduct,  amidst  the  wildest  scenery  imaginable. 

.  On  leaving  the  Conemaugh,  and  winding  around  the  gap  of  Ches* 
nut  ridge,  the  railroad  has  Jiothing  more  to  da  with  the  Alleghany 
mo^ntaip,  and  accordingly  directs  its  pourse  due  west,  very  nearly 
t))rough  the  centre  of  Westmoreland  County.  We  pass  three  or  four 
unimportant  stations,  and  find  ourselves  near  the  Loyalhanna  River, 
emptying  into  the  J^akimix^etas,  which,  in  turn,  runs  into  the  Alle- 
ghany, then  into  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  and  so  on.  Latrobe  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  two  hundred  and  seven 
from  Harrisburg,  and  forjby-three  from  Pittsburg.  Its  elevation  above 
tide  water  is  one  thousand  and  four  feet  This  plape  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  bids  fair  for  future  importance.  A 
railroad  from  it  to  Uniontown,  via  Mount  Pleasant,  and  thence 
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through  Kanawha  to  the  Big  Sandy,  in  Yirginiii,  where  it  woald  con- 
nect some  other  railway  routes,  is  projected.  In  this  age  of  steam 
and  railroading,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  contemplated  road  may 
ultimately  be  undertaken.  A  large  poison  of  the  stoc]^,  we  under- 
stand, is  already  subscribed- for.  The  line  would  cross  the  horUiT 
western  railroad  leadiivg  to  Parkersburg,  in  some  point  in  Harrison 
County,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  lead- 
ing to  Wheeling,  at  some  point  in  the  county  of  Taylor  or  Marion,  in 
Virginia.  The  people  of  that  section  of  Virginia,  (which  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  its  mineral  resources,)  would  thus  be  brought  within 
several  hours  ride  of  Wheeling,  Baltimore)  and  Philadelphlai  while 
they  are  now  comparatively,  shut  out  from  each  of  these  places. 


The*  great  interior  region  of  Westmoreland  comprises  the  rich  table 
lands  of  the  Alleghany— the  country  being  su^c.iently  rolling  to 
adapt  it  admirably  for  all.the  purposes  of  agriculture,  including  tAat 
of  ^eep  husbandry,  which  is  extensively  pursued  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Washington,  and  others  adjacent  to  the  Monongahela,  in 
this  State  and  Virginia.  East  of  Latrobe,  in  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Armstrong,  and  Clarhn,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  mopt  extensive  lumber  regions  in  the  State,  to  penetrate  which  it 
is  sometimes  proposed  to  extend  the  BlairsviUe  branch  of  the  railroad, 
at  least  ilo  far  as  Indiana,  the  seat  of  justice  of  that  county.  A  por- 
tion of  all  these  eounties  is  drained  by  the.  Clarion  River,  emptying 
into  the  Alleghany ;  «  portion  of  Armstropg  and  Indiana  by  the 
14*  V 
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Crooked  Creek  and  its  forks ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  both»  with 
Westmoreland  on  the  west,  by  the  Conemaugh,  the  Kiskiroinetas,  and 
the  Lojalhanna,  emptying  into  the  former.  The  country  is  thus  well 
supplied  with  streams,  which  are  sufficiently  large,  when  swollen  in 
the  spring  by  the  melting  snow,  to  bear  the  lumber  to  the  Alleghany, 
where  it  is  formed  into  rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Ohio  River.  All 
the  towns  and  cities  on  this  noble  river,  (including  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Louisville,)  have  been  built  almost  entirely  from  the  de- 
scending lumber  of  this  great  region  ;  while  the  Monongahela  has 
furnished  the  oaks  and  heavier  and  finer-fibred  timber  for  purposes 
of  steamboat,  ship  and  bridge  building,  as  well  as  cabinet- ware. 

The  lumbermen  are  essentially  original  characters.  A  more  devil- 
may-care  set  of  fellows  never  handled  an  axe  or  swung  an  oar  ;  good- 
natured,  robust,  and  hard-working,  they  have  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  humor  and  forest-adventure,  which  does  much  to  smooth  down 
their  exterior  roughness.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  repair  to  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  and  commence  the  preliminaries  of  the  winter 
campaign. 

Wide  around  their  woodland  quarters 

Sid-voiced  autumn  grieves  j 
Thickly  down  the  swelling  waters 
,    .  -'  Float  his  fallen  leaves; 

*  Through  the  tall  and  naked  timber, 

J  Column-like  and  old, 

Gleam  the  sunsets  of  November 
With  their  skies  of  gold. 

As  soon  as  the  timber  district  to  be  cleared  is  fixed  upon,  the  wood- 
men commence  operations,  and,  one  after  the  other  fall  the  stately 
inhabitants  of  the  forest — leaving  behind,  as  monuments  of  their  pa«i 
glory,  their  bright  stumps  gleaming  through  the  dismembered  branches. 
The  ox-teams  are  busy  tugging  ofi"  the  saw-logs,  and  the  saw-mill  bard 
by  tears  savagely  through  their  woody  fibres. 

^  Be  it  starlight — be  it  moonlight* 

In  these  vales  below. 
When  the  earliest  beams  of  sunlight 
Streaks  the  mountain's  snow, 

*  •         '  '         t 

V.  •  #  4  ti(^9^  *     >    4^    .   »  John  G.  Whittier. 
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CriBps  the  hoftr  frott  ke^  and  tftriy . 

To  our  huRying  feety   .  . 

Aiid  the  forest  echoes  dearly 

All  our  blows  repeat 

•       •♦•♦'♦ 

Hake  w«  here  our  oamp  of  viilter» 

A^d  through  sleet  and  snow. 
Pitch-knot  and  beeohen  splintary 

On  oar  hearth  sh^  glow ; 
Here,  with  mirtti  to  lighten  daty>  ..   . 

We  shall  lack  alone, 
Woman,  with  her  smile  of  beaatj^ 

And  her  gentle  tone. 
(But  her  hearth  is  brighter  bnm^ 
^    For  onr  wodt  to-day, 
And  her  welcome  at  retoming 

Shall  onr  loss  repay. 
Strike,  then,  comrades !    Trade  U  waiting 

On  oar  ragged  toil. 
For  ships  are  waiting  for  tiie  freighting 

Of  oar  woodland  spoil ! 
Cheerily  on  the  lute  of  labor  -        •      . 

Let  the  sunbeam  dance,. 
Better  than  the  flash  of  sabre. 

Or  the  gleam  of  lance ! 
Sbike !    l¥ith  erery  blow  is  glyen     • 

jPreersun  and  sky, 
'  And  the  long-hid  earth  to  hearen 

Looks  with  wondering  eye. 
Loud  behind  us  grow  the  mormurs 

Of  the  age  to  come ! 
clang  of  smiths  and  tread  of  farmers 

Bearing  harrest-home ! 
Here  her  rirgin  lap  with  treasures 

Shall  the  green  earth  All— 
Waring -wheat  and  golden  mAise-eafs 

Crown  each  beechen  hiU ! 

-In  the  spring,  when  the  snows  melt,  the  sawed  lumber  is  dril^ 
down  the  mountain  streams  to  the  Alleghany,  where  long  rafts  are 
formed,  and  then  piloted  down  the  river.  Each,  raft  contains  from 
four  to  eight  hands,  who  lodge  in  a  little  board  cabin  erected  in  the 
centre  of  it.    Here  they  liye  in  merry  soou^  glee,  consuiniog  the 
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night  in  song  and  reTclry,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  tales  of 
their  forest  life — of  "hair  breadth  'scapes"  from  wolves  and  bears— 
of  feats  of  strength  and  agility — of  travels  and  fortune- -of  places, 
men,  and  women ! 

When  the  white  frost  gilds  the  valleys,  the  cold  congeals  the  flood  j 
When  many  men  have  naught  to  do  to  earn  their  families  bread ; 
When  the  swollen  streams  ore  frozen  and  the  hills  are  clad  in  snow, 
Oh  !  we'll  range  the  wild  woods  o'er,  and  a-lnmbering  we'll  go ! 
And  a-1  umbering  we'll  go,  so  a-lumberrng  we'll  go — 
Oh,  well  range  the  wild  woods  over,  and  a-lumbering  we'll  go  I 

When  you  pass  through  the  proud  city,  and  pity  all  you  meet, 
To  hear  their  teeth  a-chattenng  as  they  hurry  through  the  street — 
In  the  frost-proof  flannel  we're  encased  from  top  down  to  the  toe, 
While  we  range  the  wild  woods  o'er,  as  a-lumboring  we  go. 
And  a-lumbering  we'll  go,  so  ar-lumbering  we'll  go, 
Ob,  we'll  nxtgfi  the  wild  wood  o'er,  while  a-lumbering  we  go  1 

You  may  boast  of  your  gay  parties,  your  pleasures,  and  your  plays, 
And  pity  us  poor  lumbermen  while  dashing  in  your  sleighs; 
We  Want  no  better  pastime  than  to  chase  the  buck  and  doe, 
As  we  range  the  wild  woods  over,  and  a-lumbering  we  go  I 
And  a-lumbering  will  go,  so  a-lumbering  we'll  go, 
'    •     Oh  !  we'll  range  the  wild  woods  over  while  a-lumbering  we  go  I 

The  masio  of  ou^  burnished  axe  shall  make  the  woodfi  resound, 
And  many  a  lofty  ancient  pine  will  tumble  to  the  ground  j 
At  night,  round  our  good  camp-fire,  we'll  sing  while  rude  winds  blow ; 
Oh !  we'll  range  the  wild  woods  over  while  a-lumbering  we  go ! 
So  a-lumbering  we'll  go,  and  a-lumbering  we'll  go, 
Oh  !  we'll  range  the  wild  woods  over,  and  a  lumbering  well  go ! 

When  winter's  snows  are  melted,  and  the  ice-bound  streams  are  free. 
We'll  run  our  rafts  to  market,  then  haste  our  friends  to  see  j 
How  kindly  true  hearta  welcome  us — our  wives  and  children  too — 
We  will  spend  with  these  the  summer,  and  again  a-lumbering  go ! 
And  a-lumbering  we'll  go,  and  a-lumbering  well  go — 
Well  spend  with  these  the  summer,  and  again  a-lumbering  go  I 

When  our  forest  days  are  ended,  and  we  cease  from  winter  toils. 
And  each  through  the  summer  warm  will  till  the  virgin  soil — 
Enough  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear — content  through  life  to  go — 
Then  well  sing  our  adventures  o'er,  and  no  more  a-lumbering  go ! 
And  no  more  a-lumbering  go,  no  more  a-lumbering  go — 
'^.f     Oh !  we'll  tell  our  adveatures  <^'er|  bat  no  more  a-lumbering  go ! 
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Penn^lvaoia  has  bug  been  «ne  of  the  meet  ^fHroduethre  lumber 
States  in  the  Union,  and  while  \i  is  trae  that  her  splendid  forests  are 
annustl^j  disappearing  or  growing  smaller,  yet  she  ca|i  never  beoome 
entirely  desjtitute  of  this  necessary  article.  The  extenslyeuse  of  coal, 
if  nothing  else,  will  materially  contribute  to  ayert  this  evil.  As  the 
pines  disappear,  they  are  succeeded  by  oaks;  equally  valuable,  and 
necessary ;  while,  again,  the  oaks  are  generally  suoceeded  by  pines. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  law  of  sucoessioa  in  our  forests,  as  well  as 
in  our  grains-^one  crop  of  vegetable  nwtter,  ^nmijag  f^m  the  earth 
Certain  of  its  constituent  elements,  preparer  it  for  another  growth, 
which  draws  some  other  particular  substance  from  it,  and  in  -turn 
deposits  that  which  was  previously  extracted.  This  natural  lavT, 
backed  with  the  obvious  interest  of  mai^  vriU  always  secure  us  large 
regions  of  timber,  u^  those  localities  where  the  situation  and  quality 
of  the  sou  are  unfavorable  to  profitable  culture. 

The  LuMJai  Traab  or  thi  Susquzhanma.^— The  principal  lumber 
points  of  the  Susquehanna  River  are  Harrisburg,  Middletown,  Marietta, 
Columl^ia  and  Wrightsville,  in  Pennsylvania^-.and  Port  Deposit,  in 
Maryland.  About  two  million  feet  of  the  maniufaetur^  aftiole,OB 
an  average^  pass  down  (he  Susquehanna  to  these  -points  every  year, 
besides  a  large  quantity  which  comes  via  ihe  canals.  Of  this  quantity 
it  is  estimated  that  about  seven^  million  feet  will  arrive  at  Baltimore 
during  the.  current  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  exact  amOuat  of 
business  done  in  this  rapidly  increasing  article  of  trade,  in  .oonse* 
quenoe  of  the  imperfect  data  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  but  h  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  receipts  of  the  y^ar,  ending  x>n  th«  2(Hh 
of  April  last,  reached  very  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  feet, 
which  is  but  little  more  thaa  one-half  the  total  number  of  feet  which 
arrived  at  Albany,  New  York,  (one  of  the  greatest  dumber  markets 
in  the  United  States,)  di^g  the  year  1831,  which  amounted  to  not 
less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  million  feet,  a  large  portion  of  which, 
however,/eame  from  Canada,  whilst  all  Ihat  is  brought  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna is  firom  iSouthem  New  ¥ork  and  Pennsylvaaia. 

At  Harrisburg  the  lumber  is  purchased  to  supply  that  city  And 
the  acyaoent  country,  embracing  the  Cumberland  Valley.  A  large 
portion  is  also  purchased  at  the  other  pcnnta  mentioned.  The  towns 
of  Columbia  and  ^Wrightsville,  opposite,  are  depots  for  purchasing  and 
piling  lumber,'  to  season  fot  the  Baltio»ore  and  Philadelphia  markets, 
as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  all  th,e  manufiMturing  towns  along  the 
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lineB.of  railn>acb  thenoe  to  both  cities ;  'vrhilat  Port  Deposit,  being  at 
the  head  of  tide-water,  affords  fkoilities  for  shipping  to  all  the  markets 
southward^  as  well  as  those  on  the  Delaware;  and  many  bayers  and 
manwfiictarers  meeting  bere,  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  consequently 
oh^ges  hands  at  this  point.  The  following  is  an  approximation  to 
the  quantity  «o2(2  in  each  market  which  we  have  enumerated : — Har- 
risburg,  five  million  feet ;  Hiddletown,  twenty-five  million  feet ;  Mari- 
etta, ten  million  feet ;  Columbia,  fifty  million  feet;  WrightsvUle,  ten 
million  feet;  Port  Deposit,  fifty  million  feet— total,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  feet  Besides  which,  fifty  million  feet  are  shipped  from 
Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  for  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  All 
this  amount  is  exclusive  of  ah  average  of  twelve  hundred  rafts  of 
square  timber,  tiie  greater  part  of  wluch  goes  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  .,        * 

.  We  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  comparative  importance  of  tiie  prin- 
cipal lumber  points  on  the  Susquehanna,  from  vrhose  business  some 
nullioDs  of  dollars  change  hands  yearly.  But  it  is  li^nited  in  extent, 
compared  to  what  it  promises  to  be  in  a  vbry  few  years.  Ten  years 
age  the  lumbez^  trade  of  Baltimore  vras  hardly  worthy  of  mention, 
whikt  at^this  period  something  like  one'  million  of  dollars  worth  is 
sold  in  this  market,  and  tiie  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Improve- 
mentrare  continually  going  forward  in  the  timber  regions  fw  getting 
that  article  to  the  mills  to  be  manufactured,  and  vast  tracts  of  country, 
now  abounding  in  a  wild  primeval  growtii  of  timber,  "must,  ere  long, 
yield  to  the  stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  magic  influence  of 
the  lightning  jaw,  to  be  sent  down  the  "big  stream,''  to  the  markets 
of  consumption,  and  planted  again  in  smiling  towns  and  villages,  *not 
in  the  rude  fashion  of  native  wildness,  but  in  the  improved  shape  of 
thousands  of  human  tenements. 

This  quarter  of  the  State  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its  coal, 
iro.n,  and  lumber,  than  for  its  excellent  tfott  springs.  The  saline 
properties  of  the  water,  underlying  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil, 
were  noticed  at  an  early  period ;  but  no  efforts  were  made^  to  extract 
the  aalt  until  1813,  at  which  time,  owing  to  the  war,  it  became  ex- 
oeedij^gly  scarce  and  correspondingly  high  in  price.  The  water,  in 
many  places  along  the  Kiskiminetas  and  the  Alleghany,  oozed  out  of 
Uie  ground,  and  those  spots  were  much  frequented  by  deer,  who  would 
stand  around  thein  licking  up  the  water  with  great  satisfaction.  This 
&ct  finally  led  to  experiments,  which  have  since  resulted  in  extonsive 
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mining  operations.  The  wftte^ii.pmnped  np,  in  immense  quantities, 
generally  by  means  of  small  steam-engines.  The  water  thus  raised 
is  boiled  until  it  attuns  a  consistency  approaching  ohrystallisation'; 
after  which  it  is  transferred  to  cisterns,  in  which  the  sediment  is 
deposited,  and  thence,  purified,  it  is  put  into  large  ketties,  in  which 
it  soon  becomes  chrystalUsed  without  further  trouble.  The  process 
of  chry  stallization  is  both  interesting  and  curious.  Spear  after  spear, 
of  the  most  delicate  structulre  and  fantastic  shape,  bounces  into  exist- 
ence as  the  water  is  absorbed,  and  soou  the  whole  'kettle  appears 
white  with  the  salt.  Thirty  gallons  of  water  are  usually  eraporated 
for  every  bushel  of  salt.  In  all  these  wprks,  coal,  of  course,  oonsti- 
mtes  the  sole  fuel.  The  pumps,  we  should  add,  are  sunk  to  various 
depths,  from  three  to  eight  hundred  feet. 


eRKSnSBUBO. 

Grebnsbubg,  laid  oat  in  1783,  was  named  in  hopor  of  Oen.  Greene, 
of  the  Revohitionary  War.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Westmoreland 
County,  and  oontains  a  population  of  about  twelve  hundred,  having 
reoentiy  somewhat  increased.  The  town  lies  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  surrounding  country.  The  late  Judge  Coulter,  one  of  the ' 
Judges^  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  resided  here.  He  was 
15  W 
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one  of  tbafoiuidMt  Uwyen  and  pnreflt  men  in  the  State.  This  plmoe 
i&  three  hundred  and  twenty-foor  miles  from  Philad^phia,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  from  Harn^ burg,  and  ^enty-four  f^m  Pittsburg. 
It  is  ten  hundred  and  ninetj-09e  feet  above  tide-water.  The  railroad 
at  this  place,  not  quite  finished  as  jet,  will  be  in  operation  a  fbw 
months  ensuing.  A  railroad  is  also  being  constructed  from  Qreenr 
burg  to  Wheeling,  which  will  probably  intercept  a  laige  amount  of 
the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  season  of  low  water  above  that 
tainty  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  ^vel  now  enjoyed  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Bailroad.  With  these  splendid  improvements,  concen- 
trating at  Qreensborg,  -it  will  probably  assume  an  active  business 
aspect  in  striking  contrast  to  its  past  career. 

The  remains  of  G^i^  Arthur  Saint  Clair  are  buried  in  the  Presby- 
terian church-yard  of  this  place,  over  which  a  handsome  pyramidal 
monument  has  been  erected  by  bis  brethren  of  the  Masonic  iVatemity. 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  in  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  Bevolutionaiy 
Struggle,  bore  a  conspicuous  paft  in  the  political  movements  of  this 
State,  having  been  a  member  of  Congress,  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
4bc.,  ke,'  His  military  career,  on  several  occasions,  exposed  him  to 
censure ;  but  he  was  a  true  patriot,  and  withal  a  useful  and  valuable 
man.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  embittered  srith  pecuniary 
misfortunes,  and  ke  lived  ^or  some  tim^  in  eomparative  seclusion 
amongst  the  hills  of  the  CheSnut  Ridge. 

Twenty-one  miles  from  Greensburg,  and  ten  from  Pittsburg,  we 
pass  the  scene  of  Gen.  Braddock's  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians, 
which  took  place  in  1755.  The  entire  region  of  country  watered  by 
the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  had  long  been  claimed  by  the  French, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  original  discoveries  of  La  Salle.  They  ac- 
cordingly built  forts  at  various  points  along  the  Ohio,  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela,  and  established  themselves  in  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians  then  living  along  those  rivers.  In  the  meantime,  the 
niithorities  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  conceiving  that  the  country 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  British  Crown,  and  constituted  a  portion 
of  their  r^pective  colonies,  took  measures  to  oppose  the  fiirther  occu- 
pancy of  the  Firench.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  the  fort  at 
Pittsburg  was  commenced  in  1754,  under  the  authority  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia ;  but,  before  its  completion^  the  French  captured  it, 
and  held  it  under  the  name  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  until  1758,  when  it 
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\faa  abandooed  to  Gren*  Forbesi  Soon  afler  it  was  Bnlar^ed  and  im^. 
preyed  by  Gen.  Stanwix>  and,  named  Fort  PitVin  honor  of  the  distin- 
gnished  British  statesman,  and  from  which  Pittsburg  subsequently 
took  its  name.  It  thus  remained  in  possession  of  the  English  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  it  was  seized  and 
ever  after  held  by  the  Americans — ^including,  also,  th^  whole  sur- 
nmnding  country^he  daim  of  Virginia  in  the  meantime  having 
been  amicably  arranged. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  incursions  of  the  French,  that  General  Wash- 
ington, in  1753,  then  a  mere  ^uth,  was  dispatched  by  the  Governor 
of  Vir^nia  on  an  expedition  to  the  he^d  waters  of  the  Oh  16,  'to  ascer- 
tain and  report  the  stato  of  the  country.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
perilous  journeys  that  could  have*  been  undertaken — ^his  path  laid 
through  immense  wildernesses,  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  isevere 
wiiitor,  and  beset,  at  every  turn,  with  hostile  Indians.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  incidents  of  this  journey,  (which  exhibits  the  re- 
markable boldness  and  inde&tigable  energy  of  him  who  afterwards 
became  the  embodiment  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,)  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alleghany  River,  about  two  miles  above  the  present  city 
of  Pittsburg.    The  man  who  could  thus  push  his  way  across  a  wild, 
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WAiHiH«TOir  cBoimra  th>  Illsosavt. 
'  ■   •       .  ' 

icy  stream,  was  well, qualified,  subsequently,  to  cross  tbe  Delaware 
with  the 'American  army  under  his  directing  eye. 

"I  took  my  papers,"  said  General  Washington,  in  describing  thiB 
perilqus  enterprise,  *t  pulled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied  myself  up  in  a 
watch-coat.  Then,  ^ith  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  pn  my  back,  in'  which 
were  my  papers  and  ppovisiohs,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in  the 
same  manner,  on  Wednesday  the  26th  of  December.  The  day  follow- 
ing, just  afber  we  had  pi^ed  a  place  called  Murdering  Town,  (where 
we  intended  to  quit  tiie  path  and  steer  across  the  country  for  Shan- 
nopin's  Town,)  we  fell  in,  with  a  party  of  Freneh  Indians,  who  had 
lain  in  wait  for  ns.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr.. -Gist  or  me,  not  fiftetn 
steps  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We  took  this  fellow  into  custody, 
and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and 
walked  all  the  remaining  .par^  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop, 
that  we  might  get  the  start  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  jiheir 
pursuit  the  i^ezt  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow 
our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light  The  next  day  we  continued  travel- 
ling until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
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Shannopia's.  We  expectedjfco  liave  found  the  rirer  frozen,  but  i%  was 
not,  on) J'  about  fiffy  jiuds  froln  each  shore.  The  ioe,  I  suppose,  had 
broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in  teu^  quantities. 

There  was  no  waj  fbr  getting  over  but  on  a  ra^  which  we  set 
about  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished-  just  after  sun'%etting. 
This  was  a  whole  day's  work ;  we  next  got  it  launohedi  then  went  on 
board  of  it,  and  setoff;  but  befbre  we  were  half  way  x)ver,  we  were 
jammed  in  the-  ioe  in  such  a  matiner  that  we  expected  every  mo- 
ment our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  parish..  I  put  out  my  set- 
ting-pole to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  ii^ight  pass  by,  when  thd 
rapidity  of  the  streun  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pole, 
that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  water ;  but  I  fortunately  saved  my- 
self by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft^ogs.  Notwithstanding  aU  our 
eflbrts,  we  couM  not  get  to  either  shore,  but^were  oUiged,  as  we  were 
near  an'  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  tait.  (Now  (sailed  Wash* 
ington's  Islajid.) 

''The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers 
and  some  of  his  toes  firozen ;  and  the  water  was  shut-tip  so  hard,  that 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  tbd  ice  in  the  mom^ 
ing^  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier's/^  •     '  ' 

A  short  time  afW  his  return  to  Virginia,  the  expedition  of  General 
%raddock  was  undertaken.  He  had  arrived  in  this  country  in  1755, 
vritk  the  44th  and  45th  regiments  of  rbyal  troopSt  which  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  others,  with  numerous  wagons  and  horses,  obtained 
through  the  eler^on&of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  ea^stem  portion  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  army  moved  on  ihe  9ih  of  June,  but  its.  progress 
through  the  wildemesewas  much  retarded  by  the  wagon  trains,  which 
were  finally  left  behind  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington,  acting  as 
aid-de-camp  to  the  commanding  General.  The  General  with  thirteen 
hundred  men  moved  forward,  leaving  Col.  Dunbar  to  follow  with  the 
baggage  and  the  remapiing  tit)op8.  The  army  crossed  to  the  left  bank 
of  Uie  Monopgahela,  below  the  mOuth  of  the  Youghiogany,  being  pre- 
vented by  the  rugged  hills  from  continuing  along  the  right  bank  to 
the  fort  at  Pittsburg,  the  object  of  attack.  At  noon^  however,  they 
recrossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  Turtle  Creek,  some  ei^t 
miles  from  ^ttsburg.  Here  oo<mrred  the  battle.  The  sloping  hille 
were  covered  with  a  dense  forest  to  the  water's  edge,  and  their  sides 
were  Wbm  vnth  deep  ravines  and  guUeys,  rendering  the  spot  a  fiE^ 
vorite  one  for  ^e  Indian.  Captain  Orme,  an  aid'^f  Braddock,  sayi: 
15* 
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*[  As  soon  as  the  whole  had  got  on  the  fort  tide  of  the  Monongahela, 
Tre  heard  a  yery  heavy  and  quiok  fire  in  pnr  front  We  immediatdy 
advanced  in  order  to  sastain  them,  but  the  detachment  of  the  five  hun- 
dred men  gave  way,  and  fell  back  upon  us,  which  caused  such  con- 
fusion iMid  struck  so  great  a  panic  among  our  men^  that  afterwards 
no  military  expedient  could  be  made  use  of  that  had  any  efiect  upon 
them.  The  men  .were  so  extremely  deaf  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
officers,  that  they  fired  away  in  the  n^ost  irregular  manner  all  their 
ammunition,  and  then  ran  off,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery, 
anmlunition,, provisions  and  baggage;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded 
to  stop  till  tiiey  got  us  far  as  Gisf  s  plantation,  vrfaile  tnany  of  them 
proceeded  as  &r  as  Col.  Dunbar's  party,  some  six  miles  distant.  The 
officers  were  absolutely  sacrificed  l^y  their  unparalleled  good  behaviour 
— advancing  sometimes  in  bodies  and  sometimes  separately — hoping, 
by  such  example,  to.  engag9  .the  soldiers  ^  fdlow  them;  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
between  six  and  ^even  hundred,  among  which  were  many  officers,  in- 
cluding Gen.  BraddOCk  himself  with  two  of  his  aids.  Gen.  Morris, 
speaking  of  this  action,  says  t-r-'*,  The  defeat  of  our  troops  appears  to 
be  owing  to  the  want  of  care  and  caution  in  the  leaders,  who  have 
been  too  secure,  and  h^d  in~  great  cont^npt  the  Indian  manner  of 
fighting.  'Even  by  Captain  Orme's  account  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  attack.  Apd  tliere  are  otheirS  that  say  tiiat'the  French  and -In- 
dians lined  the  way  6n  each  dde,  and  in  tiie  front  and  behind  ravines, 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  till  they  fired  upon  us.''  Gen.  Washington, 
nine  days  after  the  battle,  wrote  to  his  mother,  as  follows :  **  When 
we  came  there  we  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians, 
whose  number  did  not  probably  exceed  five  hundred  men,,  while 
ours  opnsisted.  of  about  thirteen  hundred  weli-«rmed  troops,  chi^y 
regular  soldiers  who  were  struck  with,  euch  a  panic  that  they  be- 
haved with  more  cowardice  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
officers  behaved  gaUaj^tiy  in  order  to  encourage  their  men,  for  which 
th^  dtiffered  greatiy,  there  being  near  sixty  killed  and  wounded— a 
large  proportion  of  the  number  we  Md«  The  Virginia  troops  showed 
a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,,  scturcely  thirty  men  Are  left  alive. 
Capt  Peyrouny  and  alibis  officers,  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed. 
Capt  Poison  had  nearly  as  hard  a  fkte,  for  only  one  of  his  was  left. 
In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed 
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all  aiimn  that  were  mclined  to  do  their  duly,  to  almost  certain  death ; 
and  at  last,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  th6  contrary, 
they  ran,  as  sheep 'pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to,  rally 

"  The  General  was  wounded,  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.  Sir 
Peter  Halkett  was  killed  in  th^  field,  where  died  many  other  bravo 
officers.  I  luckily  escaped  mthout  -a  wound,  though  I  had  four  bullets 
through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me.  Gapts.  Orme  and 
Morris,  two  of  the  uds-de-camp,  were  wounded  early  in  .the  engage- 
ment^ which  rendered  the  duty  hard  upon  me,  as  I  was  the  oniy  per- 
son then  left  to  distribute  tiie  General's  orders;  which  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recoyered  from  a  violent  illness,  that  had 
confined  me  to  my  bed  and  a  wagon  ibr  above  ten  days.  I  ain  still 
in  a  weak  and  feeble  condition,  which  induces  me  to  halt  iiere  two  or 
three  days,  in  the  hope  of  recotering  a  little  strength  to  enable  me  to 
proceed  homeward." 

And  to  his  brother  John  he  writes  at  the  same  time:  *^  As  I  have 
(leard,  since  my  arrival  ht  this  place,  a  circumstantial  account  of  my 
death  and  dying  apeeoh,  I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  contradicting 
thefirst,  and  of  assuring  you  that  I  have  not  yet  composed  the  latter. 
But,  by  the  aU-powerlul  dispensations  of  Pfbvidence,  I  have  been 
protected  beyond  all  hunuui  probability  or  expectation ;  for  I  ha!d 
four  bullets  through  my  coat,*  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet 
escaped  unhurt,  although  deatii  ^^  levelling  my  oqmpanions  on 
every  side  of  me  1" 

Arrived  at  our  jouraey^s  end,*  we  have  Httle  mbte  to  say.  "Ptm- 
BUBO  lies  in  a  triangular  position,  betw^n  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Honongahela — the  first  flowing  in  from  a  north-east^  and  tiie  other 
from  a  sduth-east  direction.  Passing  on  each  side  of  the  city,  they 
unite  their  waters  at  its  western  point,  and  thus  fbrm,  and  thus 

*  When  Washington  went  to  the  Ohio,  in  1770,  to  explore  wild  lands  near 
the  month  of  the  Eenawha  river,  he  met  an  aged  ^Indian  ehief,  who  told  him, 
through  an  interpreter,  that  dnring  the  battle  of  Braddook's  field  he  had  singled 
him  out  as  a  conspioaoos,  object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  many  timee,  knd  directed 
his  yonng  warriors  to  do  the  same;  but  none  of  his  baUs  took  effect  fie  was 
then  persnaded  that  the  young  hero  was  under  the  special  gnardiahdUp  of,  tha 
Great  Spirit,  and  ceased  firing  at  him.  He  had  now  come  a  long  way  to  pay 
homage  to  the  man  who  was  the  particular  favorite  of  heaven,  i^id  who  could^ 
never  ^  in  t»atde.' 
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stretdies  forth,  the  broadband 'Isieaatiful  Ohio.  In  thii  reepeot  Pitts* 
burg  IB  Bitofttod-  Bomewhat  Bunilarly  to  New  York,  an  i  it  irill  not  h9 
many  jears  l>efove  k  will  bear  oompariBon  ^th  tiiat  graat  oonuBtreial. 
emporitun  in  many  other  respeots.  The  present  population  is  about 
fifty  thouBand,  inohiding  the  miipa&ctttring  TiUageB  a^jftcent^  and 
Allegany  <uty  opposite,  which  properly  oouBtitutea  a  pdhion  of  ibo 
main  dty^  The  land,  upon  which  it  nttiJ^^  wa«  originally  owned  by 
the  Penu  familyi  under  whose  auBpioes  the  town  was  surveyed  and 
laid  off  in  lots,  in  1765,  at  which  time^it  contained  but  a- few  log  ' 
houses,  hurtiedly^  thrown  up  by  the  Indian  traderB  and  other  adrair 
turers.  Its  progress  Bin<to  has  been  sapi^  bmhA  extnoidinary ;  and  its 
future  prospects  arebrightw  than  erer. 

As  A  nianu£ftctnring  Bind  distr^uting  poitot,  Pittebuq^  muat  ulti- 
mately become,  .if  it  i^  not  now,  the  most  important  interior  dty  in 
this.country.  The  tranB(K)rtation  of  nearly  e?ery  artide  of  manufae- 
ture  intended  for  western  consumption,  from  the  Atlantio  jevboard 
to  the  western  waters  is,  aii^  alwayp  must  be,  an  item  of  serious  ex- 
pense, which  the  consumer  naturiilly  desiree  to  ayoid.  ^his  is  par- 
ticularly th^  Qase  in  reference  to  heavy  bodies,  as  iron,  wood,  ^aM, 
earthen  and  other  waree,  and  it  is  in  the  production  of  these  artioles 
^t  Pittsbui^  is  most  extensiyely  eogagjod.  With  inexhaustible  beds 
of  coal  and  iron,  with  abundance  of  salt,  naneralB^  lumber,  wool,  and 
an.endileBS  variety  of  agricultural  fbcilitiesrHBtanding  at  the  head  of 
the  longest  continuous  ri^er  in  the  vrorld,  vdth  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion throughout,  as  well  as  to  points  radiating  from  it,  eompriBing 
thousands  of  miles  of  uninterrupted  water  navigation,  penetrating 
eyery  point  of  the  great,  grand,,  and  glorious  West — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  canal  and  railvray  Bystem  forming  a  net-work  of  more  iqterior  in- 
teroourse — Pittsburg  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  principal  theatre  of  die 
productive  greatness  of  this  vast  continent  I  Nature  has  so  ordained 
it — she  has  iired  her  stamp  of  greatness  Upon  It,  and  her  right  to  en- 
joy it  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

The  annexed  view  of  Pittsburg  is  affbrded  firom  the  bill  above 
Sligo,  nearly  opposite  its  westei^  point  The  editor  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Times,  (which  has  always  been  a  rival  city,)  in  speaking  of 
the  visit  o^  a  Botod  of  Inquiry  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the 
ITnited  States  Marine  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  used  the  following 
eloquent  language :  .    , . 

"  This  Board  found  Pittsburg  a  much  larger  place  than  Wheeling; 
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they  found  it  a  thriying  plac«,  '^^th  numeroiis  engines,  farnaoest  t^d 
maohinety ;  they  found  it  with  a  rich  and  industriotis  population — a 
people  that  would  work;  and  would  therefore  prosper — at  the.  same 
time  they  found  them  an  hospitable,  gentlemanly  daa^  of  beings, 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  willing  to  impart  it.  They  doubtless 
took  an  early  excursion  upon^  the  hills  that  enviroA  the  city.  They 
looked  down,  and  a  sea  of  smoke  lay  like  the  clouds  upon  Ohimbo- 
raao's  base.  No  breath  of  air  moved  its  surface ;  but  a  sound  rose 
from  its  depths  like  the  roar  of  Niagara's  waters,  or  the  warring  of 
the  spirits  in  the  catem  of  storms.  They  looked  around  them,  and 
saw  no  signs  of  life  or  human  habitation.  They  looked  aboTO 
them,  and  the  summer  sun,  like  a  haughty  wairior,  Iras  driving  his 
coursers  i^p  the  eastern  sky.  l^en  from  ^'e  seaof  smoke  a ^apor 
rose— another  and  another  cloud  rode  away,  and  a  speck  of  silvery 
sheen  glittered  in  the  sunbeams, 

''Again,  a  spire  came  into  view,  pointing  heavenward  its  long  slim 
finger ;  then  a  roof— a  house-top— a  street;  and  lo  1  a  city  lay  like  a 
map  spread  out  by  piagio  hand;  and  ten  thousand  4)usy  mortals -wf^re 
seen  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  of  fame,  of  love,  of  fashion.  On  the 
left,  a  noble  river  came  heaving-  onward  from  the  f^ildemess  of  the. 
north,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  treasures  of  the  forest  On  the  right, 
an  unassuming  but  no  le^  useful  current,  quietly  yielded  to  the  ves- 
sel's ]Nrow  that  bore  from  a  more  genial  soil  the  products  of  the  earth* 
They  looked  again,  and  extending  downward  tiifough  fertile  and  cul- 
tivated valep,  checkered  with  gently  swelling  hills,  they  saw  the  giant 
trunk  formed  by  the  imion  of  these  noble  branches.  Ruffling  its  mir* 
rored  surface,  tiiey  saw  the  noble  steamer  leaping  like  the  panting 
courser,  bearing  a  rich  burde|i  from  the  far  sunny  south ;  another,  ' 
gathering  strength  and  rolling  onward  to  commence  its  long  journey 
past  fertile  fields,  high  bills,  rich  and  flourishing  cities,  and  forests 
wide  and  drear,  bearing  the  handiwork  of  her  ^sans  to  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Mexico,  the  groves  of  India,  and  the  hills  of  Pfrmam- 
buco — ^nay,  to  every  land  to  which  the  sun  in  its  daily  ooulrse  gives 
light.  Such  they  saw  Pittsburg ;  and  as  -such,  as  a  citiiien  of  ifie 
West,  we  are  proud  of  her."  - 

And  as  such,  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  %pe  are  proud  of  her.  But, 
alas !  for  the  smoke  1  There  is  too  much  of  Ihat  here— our  anthraoital' 
experience  never  could  be  overcome  sufficiently  to  allow  our  bitumini- 
sation.    You  cannot  walk  iiie  streets  with  ia  clean  hee  or  a  white 
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collar — ^pdfaaw  I  Pittsburg  is  full  of  soot  and  smoke,  emitted  from  a 
tfaonsaDdtremehdouB  eoal  fires;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  ia 
as  black  as  a  negro's  skill.  Thisimakes  a  reside&ce  in  it  unpleasant-^ 
kills  taste  for  dress— prerents  the  ladies  from  promenading— destroys 
their  complexions,  and  plants  cabbages  where  only  roses  should  grow. 
The  sulphurous  air,  however,  prevents  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
people  suffering  with  these  disagreeable  diseases  should  forthwith 
esofaew  medicine,  and  take  up  s  residence  for  a  shoHi  time  in  Pitta* 
burg.    It  will  cure 'em. 

Many  of  the  e^ttensiye  maiiu&ctories  spoken  of  as  being  situated  at 
Pittsburg,  ^re  not  within  the  limits  of  thA  city  proper,  but  are  scat- 
tered around  within  a  circle  of  five  miles  radius  from  the  courtiuMise. 
Within  this. compass  are  tha  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany,  the 
latter  already  a  large  palace  of  some  ^wenty  thousand  inhabitants,  con- 
taining many  extensive  manufactories,  particularly  of  cotton,  iron,  and 
white-leadr  and  doing  a  large  proporticm  of  the  lumber  business  of  the 
district,  the  boroughs  of  Binnin^iam  and  Lalrrenceville,  and  tiie 
tovms  and  villages  of  Manohes^r,  Stewartstown,  Sharpsbur|^  East 
liberty,  Wilkinsburg,  OroghansviUo,  Minersvilie>  Afthursville,  Rioe- 
viUe,  Oakland,  Kensington,,  Sligo,  Ouddysville,  Temi^rance  Tillage, 
Tarentum,  MilleTsviUe,  and  New  Troy.  The  manu&oturing  estab- 
lishments located  in  tb^  surrounding  villages,  have  their  .ware- 
houses, owners,  or  agents,  within  the  city,  and  so  far  as  general  busi- 
ness interests  are  concerned,,  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  city 
itself,  that  being  the  centre  where  the  greater  part  of  the  business  is 
transacted. 

Judge  Breckenridge,  in  giving  somia  of  his.  recollections  of  Pitts- 
burg in  its  infancy;  says : 

**At  the  time  to  which  I  allude»  the  plain  was  entirely  unincum- 
bered by  buildings  or  enclosures,  excepting  the  Dutch  church,  whicfa 
stood  aloof  from  the  haunts  of  men,  unless  at  those  times  when  it  was 
forced  to.  become  the  centre  of  tha  hippodrome.  And  the  races,  shall 
we  say  nothing  of  that  obsolete  recreation  ?  It  was  then  an  a&ir  of 
all-engrossing  interest,  and  every  business  or  pursuit  vras  neglected 
during  their  continuance.  The  whole  town  vtas  daily  poured  forth  to 
witdess  the  Olympian  games,  many  of  all  ages  and  sexes  as  spectators, 
and  many  more>  direoftiy  or  indirectly,  interested  in  a  hundred  diffei^ 
ent  ways.  The  |4ain  within  the  coivse,  and  near  it,  was  filled  vriih 
booths  as  at  a  fai'r— where,  everything  was  said,  and  done,  and  sold. 
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and  eaten  or  dnmk — ^whereerery  fifteen  or  twenty  minntee  there  wae 
a  rash  to  some  part,  to  witness  a  JUticuff-^^h^x^  do^  barked  and 
bit,  and  horses  trod  on  men's  toes,  and  booths  fell  down  on  people's 
heads  t  There' was  Orowder  witii  his  fiddle  and  his  votaries,  making 
ihe  dost  fly  with  a  finu^handed,  or  rather  fboi^oted  neel ;  and  a  little 
Airtberon  was  Dennis  Loagfay,  the  blind  povt^  Hke  Homer  casting  his 
pearis  befbre  swine,  chanting  his  master^^ieoe  in  atone  part  nasal  and 
pari  gnttoral : 

''Coine^  geaU«inttii,geiitlemfBaU,  . 

Genna  Sindev  shall^Mmlj^rM  H        ' 
for  he  lo^t  UiirUfn  hundrnd  taisn  «il        . 

In  tbo  Western  Twri-to-ree.''      '  ' 

"All  at  once  the  cry,  to"  horse!  to  horse  1  suspended  every  other 
business-  or  amusement  ai9  effectually  as  the  summons  of  the  faithful. 
There  was  a  runh  towards  the  starting  post,'  while  many  betook  them- 
selves to  the  station  best  fitted  for  tiie  enjoyment  of  the  animating 
sight.    On  a  scaffold,"  elevated  above  the  beads  of  the  people^  were 

placed  the  jpa/r«»  pccfruKj  as  judges  of  the  race,  and but  P  am  not 

about  to  describe  the  races :  my  object  was  merely  to  call  to  mind  the 
spot  where  they  were  formerly  executed ;  yet  my  pen  on  this  occasion 
was  near  running  away  with  me^  Uke  the  dull  cart-horse  on  the  course, 
who  feels  a  new  fhre  kindled  under  his  ribs,  and  from  seeing  Others 
scamper,  is  seized  with  a  desire  of  trying  his  heels  also.  The  Dutch 
church,  after  some  time  spent  in  searching  was  found  by  me;  but  as 
for  the  race  field,  it  is  now  covered  with  three-story  brick  buildings, 
canal  basins,  and  g^oeat  warehouse»-4nstead  of  temporary  booths, 
erected  with  forks,  and  covered  with  boughs  just  cut  from  the  woods. 

^'  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  annalist,  or  of  the  historian,  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress  of  increase,  or  the  Tarious  changes  which  the  city 
has  undergone.  Who  would  imagine,  on  beholding  the  concourse  of 
country  merchants  from  tUl  quarters,  laying  in  their  supplies  of  mer- 
ehandiM  for  the  purpose  of  retail,  tiiat  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  busi- 
ness was  dpne  in  smaU  shops,  part  cash  and  part  country  produce, 
that  is,  for  skins,  tallow,  beeswax,  and  maple  sugar?  Wbd  would 
imagine  that  the  arrival  and  encampment  of  Cornplanter  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the,  Alkghany  wonld  make  a  great  stir  among  tiie  mer* 
chants?  It  was  quite  a  cheering  sight;  and  onev^ch  made  brisk 
times,  to  see  the  squaws  coming  in  with  their  packs  on'  their  backs, 
and  to  whom  the  business  of  selling  as  hi^,  and  buying  as  cheap  as 
16 
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possible  WM  entrasted.  Now  an  Indian  is  not  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be 
some  one  caught  i^  the  if  oods  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  sent  to  Wash^ 
ington  in  a  cage  to  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  lands. 

*'  I  can  still  remember  when  the  mountains  were  crossed  by  pack 
horses  only,  and  Uiey  might  be  seen  in  long  files,  arriving  and  depart- 
ing with  their  burdens  swung  on  pack-saddles.  Wagons  and  wagon- 
TQ&dB  were  used  in  the  slow  progress  of  things,  and  then  the  wonder  of 
the  West,  a  turnpike,  was  made  over  the  big  hills ;  lind  now  canals 
and  railways  bring  us  as  near  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimoto,  as  the 
Susquehanna  was  in  those  times.  The  western  insurrection  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  there  is  no  trifling  excuse  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  West,  when  we  r^ect  on  Aeir  situation  at  that  pe- 
riod*  The  two  essentials  of  civilized  and  halfnnviliied  life,  iron  and 
salt,  were  almost  the  only  articles  they  could  procure.  And  how 
could  they  procure  them?  There  was  no  sale  for  their  grain  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  on  account  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans  by  the  Spaniards.,.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  transporting  their  pi^uoe  across  the  mounti^ns,  for  sale  or  barter. 
There  was  but  one  article  by  means  of  which  they  could  contrive  to 
obtain^  their  supplies,  and  that  was  whiskey  I  A  few  kegs  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  a  horse,  transported  several  hundred  miles,  and  a 
little  salt  and  iron  brought  back  in  their  place.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  excise,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  transportatiob,  almost  cut 
them  off  even  from  this  miserable  resource  ?" 

Fro^JL790  to  1800,  says  the  editor  of,  Harris'  Dircfctory,  the  busi- 
ness of  Pittsburg  and  the  West  was  small>  but  gradually  improving ; 
the  fur  trade  of  the  West  vras  very  important,  and  Messrs.  Peter 
Maynard  and  William  Morrison  were  engaged  largely  in  it,  and  from 
1790  to  1796  received  considerable  supplies  of  goods,  through  Mr. 
Guy  Bryan,  a  wealthy,  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  goods  were 
tiHLen  to  Kaskaskia  in  a  barge,  which  annusJly  returned  to  Pitt^buig, 
laden  with  bear,  buffalo,  and  deer  skins,  and  furs  and  peltries. of  aU 
kinds,  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  barge  returned  laden 
^dth  goods.  At  that,  period  there  was  no  regular  drayman  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  goods  were  generally  hacked  from  the  boats  with  a  three 
horse  wagon— Until  in  1797  tt  Mr,  James  Batt^  an  Englishman, 
settled  in  this  cijfy,  and  was  encouraged  to  take  up  the  business,  and 
drayed  and  stored  goods,  until  a  box  of  diygoods  was  stolen  from  his 
yard  and  shed,  for  then  we  had  no  warehouse,  or  regular  oommis- 
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Bion  merchant  in  PiUaburg — and  this  broke-  the.  poor  man  up,  and 
he  died  broken-hearted  and  unhappy, 

A  French  gentleman,  Louifl  AnastasiuB  Tarascon,  emigrated  in 
1794  from  France,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  as  a  mer* 
chant.  He  was  a  large  importer  of  silks,  and  aU  kinds  of  French  and 
German  goods.  Beitg  very  wealthy  and  enterprising,  in  1799  he  sent 
two  of  his  clerks,  Claries  Bmgiere  and  James  Berthood,  to  ezamiiie 
the  coarse  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans^  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  sending  ships  and  clearing 
them  from  this  port,  ready  rigged,  to  the  West  Indies  and  iEurope. 
Those  two  gentlemen  returned  to  Philadelphia,  reported  favorably, 
andMrt  Tarascon  associated  them  and  his  brother,  John  Anthony, 
with^  himself,  under  the  firm  of  "  John  A.  Tarascon,  brothers,  James 
Berthoud,  &  Co.,''  and  immediately  established  a  large  wholesale 
and  retail  store  and  warehouse,  a  shipyard,  a  rigging  and  sail  loft, 
an  anchor  smith  shop,  a  bloc^  manufactory,  and  in  short  every^ing 
necessary  to  complete  vessels  for  sea.  The  first  year,  1801»they  built 
the  schooner  Amity,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  the  ship 
Pittsburg,  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  tons — ai^d  sent  the  former,  loaded 
with  fiour,  to  St  Thomas,  and  the  other,  also  with  flour,  to  Philadel* 
phia— from  whence  they  sent  them  to  Bordeaux,  and  brought  back  a 
cargo  of  wine,  brandy,  and  other  French  goods»  part  of  which  they 
sent  here  in  wagons  at  a  carriage  of  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound. 
In  180$  they  built  the  brig  Nanino,  of  two  hundred  aqd  fifty  tons ; 
in  1803  the  ship  Louisiana,  of  three  hundred  tons ;  and  in  1804,  the 
ship  Western  Trader,  of  four  hundred  tons. 

A  curious  incident  connected  with  this  subject  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  "  To  illustrate  the  commercial 
habits  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  (he  said),  he  wAild  re- 
late an  anecdote  of  a  vessel  built  and  cleared  out  at  Pittsburg  for 
Leghorn.  When  shb  arrived  at  her  place  of  destination,  the  master 
presented  his  papers  to  the  c\^tom-bouse  officer — ^who  could  not  credit 
him,  and  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  your  papers  are  forged ;  there  is  no  such 
port  as  Pittsburg  in  the  world:  your  vessel  must  be  confiscated.' 
The  trembUng  Captain  laid  before  tiie  officer  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  directed  him  to  the  dulf  of  Mexico,  pointed  out  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  l6d  him  a  thousand  miles  up  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  another  thousand  up  it  to  Pittsburg :  *  Therci  sir,  is  the 
port  from  whence  my  vessel  cleared,  out.'     The  astonished,  officer, 
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belbr^  he  had  seen  l^map,  n^ould  m  teadilyhave  beliered  tJiis  veeM 
had  been  navigated  from  the  moon/' 

In  or  abont  the  year  1796,, three  of  the  royal  princes  of  Orleans 
came  to  Pittsburg,  and  stopped  at  a*  hotel  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  where  Jno.  D.  Davis's  warehonse  now  stands.  They 
were  Viery  affifible  and  conversaant,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
city :  at  length  they  procured  a  large  skidT,  part  of  which  was  oovered 
with  tow  linen,  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  (having  procured 
two.  men  to  row  the  skiff)  proceeded  on  to  New  Orleans.  One  of 
the!^  princes  was  Louis  PhiUippe,  the  late  king  of  France^who,  in 
his  exile,  visited  our  city,  and  spent  his  time  '^ery  agreeably  with  Qen. 
Neville,  Gen.  James  O'Hara,  and  Iseveral  other  respectable  families 
who  then  lived  on  the  bank  of  tiie  Monorigahela  river.  Louis  Phillippe 
and  his  companions  had  previously  descended  the  Susquehanna,  to 
Harrisburg,  where  they  embarked  up  the  Juniata,  and  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Pittsburg. 

"We  remember  well  during  the  Embargo  times  and  last  war,  when 
the  internal  trade  and  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  by  the  Ohio,  "Western, 
and  ISbuthem  rivers^  brought  us  comparatively  nigh  to  Wheeling, 
•Oineinnatf,  Louisville,  Nashville,  St.  Louis,  Natchez,  and  New  Or- 
leans ;  but  the  slow  process  of  keel-boats  and  bar^s  vras  such  that  it 
consumed  almost  a  whole  summer  for  a  trip -down  and  up — ^when  sill 
was  done  by  the  hardy  boatmen,  with  the  pole  or  by  vrarping ;  and 
when  a  barge  arrived,  with  furs  from  St.  Jiouis,  cotton  from  Natchez, 
hemp»  tobacco^  and  sa^etre  from  Maysville,  or  sugar  and  cotton 
from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  it  was  a  wonder  to  the  many,  and 
drew  vast  crowds  to  see  and  rejoice  over  it.  And  then  the  internal 
oommerce  durihg  the  war  allied  us  closely  with  Richmond,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York — ^these  cities  gettfeg  much  of  their  sugar, 
salt^tre,  &c.,  by  boats  and  vragous,  through  I^ittsburg — which  then 
did  an  immense  carrying  trade  for  the  United  States. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  western  wuters  waA  built  in  Pittsburg, 
in  1811,  luLd  was  called  the  New  Orleans  There  were  but  six  or 
seven  built  previously  to  1817.  From  that  period  the  number  has 
rapidly  been  increasing,  as  vrell  as  improving  in  character,  modeI» 
and  woi^kmanship.  As  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  of  navigating 
the  Ohio  with  steamboats  was  esteemed  doubtful — none  but  the  most 
sanguine  regarded  it  favorably.  In  1817,  however,  Oapt.  Shreve,  an 
enterprising  man,  made  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in 
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twentj-five  4ajs.  The -event  was  celebrated  by  rejoioiog,  sai  by  a 
publio  dinner  to  the  daring  individoal  who  had  achieved  the  miracle. 
Previoud  to  that  period,  the  ordinary  pass^es  by  barges,  propelled 
by  oars  and  sails,  was  three  months.  A  reyolotion  in  western  com- 
merce wa^  at  once  effected.  Every  article  of  merchandise  bej^  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi,  until  we  have  seen  a  package  delivered  at  the 
wharf  at  Cincinnati,  from  Philadelphia,  via  New  Orleans,  at  one  oent 
per  ponnd.  From  the  period  of  Capt.  Shreve's  celebrated  voyage  till 
18^,  the  time  necessary  for  the- trip  ha&  been  gradnairy  diminishing. 
Poring  that  y^r  th^  Tecamseh  entered  the  port  of  Louisville  from 
New  Orleans  in  eight  days  and  two  heurs  from  port  to  port  1  *  * 
We  cannot^  better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  cbange  in  every- 
thing connected  with  western  commerce  and  navigation,  than  by  con- 
trasting the  foregoing  statement  with  the  sitdation  of  things  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  steam  transportation,  s&y  in  1317.  About 
twenty  barges,  averaging  one  hundred  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole 
of  tiie  commercial  facilities  for,  transporting  merchandij^e  firom  New 
Orleans  to  the  ''  upper  country.''  Each  of  these  performed  one  trip 
down  and  up  -again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  within  the  year. 
The  number  of  keel-boats  employed  on  the  upper  Ohio  cannot  be  as- 
certained, but  it  is  presumed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  is  a  sufficiently 
large  calculation  to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These  averaged 
thirty  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month  to  make  the  voyage  from 
Louisville  to'^Pittsbnrg ;  while  the  more  noble  and  dignified  barge  of 
the  Mississippi  made  her  trip  in  the  ^pace  of  one  hundred  days,  if  no  , 
extraordinary  accident  happened  to  chock  her  progress.  Not  a  dollar 
vfas  expended  for  wood  in  a  space  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  the 
Squatter  on  the  (banks  of  the  Ohio  Hiought  himself  lucky  if  the  reck- 
less boatman  would  give  the  smallest  trifle  for  the  eggs  and  chickens 
which  formed  almost  the  only  saleable  articles  on  a  soil  whose  only 
fault  was  its  too  great  fertility.  Such  was  the  case  only  a  few  years 
ago— what  is  it  now  ?  What  is  it  not  f  Of  the  16,674  miles  of  steam-, 
boat  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  there  was  em- 
ployed in  1851  an  estimated  aggregate  steamboat  capacity  of  300,000 
tops ;  4,500  boats  not  propelled  by  steam,  of  75  tons  average  each ; 
making  337,500  tons ;  which,  with  the  numerous  descending  flat-boats, 
making  two  or  thred  trips  per  year,  with  an  estimated  tonnage  of 
700,000,  gives  the  extraordinary  total  of  1,337,500  tons  I  The  value 
of  the  merchandize  thus  annually  transported,  exceeds  $100,000,000 ! 
10*  Y 
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And  tills  jb  but  a  commencement — a  mere  foretaste  of  wbat  is  to  b« 
done  in  the  futute ;  for  we  have  jost  shown  that  only  a  few  jears 
sinoe  the  firdt  steamboat  was'bnilt,  and  the  trade  of  the  rivers  was 
tbon  oomparatlrelj  insignlfic^ant 

If  Pittsburg  enjoyed  a  clear  pure-atmosphercf — ^that  is,  if  the  disap 
greeable  oonsequeni^s  flowing  £rom  the  use  of  its  coal  could  be  con^ 
Texiientlj  obviated,  it  would  attract  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  now 
does  men'  of  fortune  and  enterprise  within  its  bounds.  As  it  is,  it 
will  still  increase  and  prosper;  bat  we  doubt  if  it  will  ^ver  prove  an 
intaresting  place  for  tiiose  who  have  it,  to  enjoj  their  wealth  in  its 
midst.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  kill  the  effect  of  tiie 
smoke  and  soot,  but  they  have  thus  far  proved  ineffeCtuaL  We  repeat^ 
this  is  an  itt^ufferable  evil,  which  a  stranger,  accustomed  to  a  clear 
atmosphere,,  cannot  Overcome. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,^  accompany  our  kind  reader  to  the  river, 
where  the  tall  an,d 'stately  floating  palaces  are  arranged  along 
the  shore.  Here  are  genehdly  lying  to,  from  twenty  to  forty  large 
and  elegant  steamboats,  and  the  greatest  ^rivalry  exists  amongst 
them  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers^  which  «ven  seizes  the  negro 
cooks  and  waitersr  and  firemen.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  tiieir  ad- 
vertisementsi  set  off  in  rhyme  in  ^ood  Ethiepiian  spirit: 

'        "  Come  all  ob  yon  pa^sesgen 
What  want  to  ride  fail^ 
Gome  on  de'  Corneeljah,  ' 

Yoa  will  aebbe  be  paMed ;  , 

De  Corneelyali  ii  a  $6od  boat. 

She  ]^nowahow.to  tiiOTe>  ^  -^ 

Bat  what  wip  ahe  do  .        . 

Wh^n  her  engines  get  smooflie? 
Chorus — Q,  go  it  Comeelyahf    . 
She  is  de  boa^  I  reckon. 

"She  is  a  fast  boat, 

She  never  cbnieft  in  late : 
Leaves  Pittsburg  at  five, 

And  Cairo  at  eight ; 
-.  Bat  when  she  is  comin', 

De  ladies  dey  will  say, '        ' 
*  Behold  it  is  Comeelyah, 
She  has  coihe  before  day. 
0,  go  it  Comeelyah, 
She  is  de  boat,  I  re<dLon. 
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SuNBxniT  to  Lake  Erie,  and  on  foot!  This  is  a  tremendous  ent^ 
prize,  requiring  not  only  proyisions,  but  courage,  a  rifle,  aai  aromunt- 
tion.  Let  us  then,  in  imagination,  arm  and  equip  our8elf--^who'i 
**aleerd?"  The  route,  or  a  large  portion  of  it^  It  is  true,  is  coiapara-  . 
tivelj  an  untamed  wilderness^— but  what  of  that  ?  This  whole  region 
—this  vast,  exhaustible  region  of  coal  and  trade,  of  railway  and  cv 
nal,  of  population,  wealth  and  enterprise— this  broad  expanse  of 
mountain  and  valley,  scarcely  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  merely  a 
magnificent  wilderness !  From  the  Susquelianna  to  the  Lehigh,  the 
deer  roamed  in  undisturbed  solitude — the  valleys  echoed  the  howls  of 
the  wolf,  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest  sighed  at  the  passing  breeze,  or 
trembled  only  beneath  the  tre&d  of  the  stealthy  fox.  Where  now.  is 
your  wilderness?  Is  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna? — is  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Lackawatina,  or  .the  Schuylkill?  The 
boatman's  horn  proclaims  the  cheerful  denial — ^its  echoing  strains 
ficill  upon  the  ear,  al;  every  turn,  like  the  spirit-stirring  clarion  arous- 
ing its  Hi^land  warrior  clans.  Is  it  in  the  valleys,  or  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  ? — or  in  the  tre&<;lad  plains  ?  No  I  The  wilderness  could 
not  long  stand  against  iron  and  steam — a  few  years  of  war  har 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country.  The  woodman's  axe  still 
echoes  its  sturdy  strokes,  and  gleams  in  triumph  over  the.  retreating 
forests ;  while  the  moccasin  paths  of  the  Indians,  fVom  the  Delaware 
to  the  Ohio,  are  the  iron-bound  highways  of  the  steam-horse. 

(187) 
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Three  years  firom  to-day — ^if  w6  are  not  wrong— the  tr«?eSler  miay 
breakfast  in  Philadelphia,  dine  at  Williamsport*  and  take  tea  in  the 
city  of  Erie— the  future  Bn&lo  of  tiie  Keystone  St8;te.  It  wiU  be  a 
proud  day  foroui;  old  Commonwealth  when,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  shd 
unites  the  waters  of  tiie  Delaware  with  those  of  Lake  Erie— when  she 
can  stretch  forth  her  iron  hand  to  the  shores  of  the  young  ocean  of 
the  north-west,  and  receive' the*  rich  treasures  awaiting  her  enlighip 
en^  and  friendly  grasp,  v  JOU  Nbvifflo  UUto  par  hellor^xA  truth  ia 
much  more  s6. 

Sunbury  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
established  as  the  ooipity-seat  of  Northumberland  in  1772.  It  is 
')  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  short  distance 
below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  that  stream. 
It  is  a  dull  and  drowsy  village,  and  will  require  for  its  complete  resus- 
citation a  new  birth  and  baptismal  blessings.  The  soil  immediatdy 
surrounding  is  rich  and  fertile,  being  liberally  supplied  with  basins 
oi  limestone,  and  the  decomposing  shales  and  debris  of  the  mountains. 
The  cotinty  of  Union,  separated  from  Northuiiiberland  by  the  Susque- 
hiusuDLa,  is  ^ne  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State,  especially 
that  portion  extending  along  the  Susquehanna,  and,  as  is  usual  wher- 
ever a  good  soil  is  to  be  fpund,  is  Settled  principally  by  Germans. 

One  of  tho  most  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States, 
lies  betw^n  the  north  a^d  west  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  consti- 
tutes the  northern  boundary  of  Nortliumberland  county.  It  is  known 
as  Montours'  Ridge,  from  which  the  newly  erected  county  of  Montour 
derives  its  name.  I'he  luimerous  furnaces  and  iron  works  at  Danville 
are  supplied  with  iron  ore  entirely  from  this  district,  which  appears 
to  be  altogether  inexhaustible,  at  the  same  time  that  its  position  10 
extretnely  favorable  for  practical  uses.  There  is  probably,  no  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  better  calculated  for  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  iron,  in  all,  its  stages  and  ramifications,  than  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sunbury.  Goal,  iron  ore  imd  limestone  are  found  in  extraordinary 
abundance,  while  the  public  improvements  made,  and  about  to  be 
made,  connect  the  place  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  State,  by 
railway,  canal,  and  river  navigation^  Besides  this,  the  country  is 
incomparably  rich  in  its  regetable  resources — capable  of  supplying  a 
population  (twenty  times  its  present  extent^  with  very  little  enhance- 
ment of  prices.  How  is  it  that  this  remaricable  spot  has  so  long  been 
overlooked  f    Has  every  body  been  asleep  ?, 
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KorUmmberUund  and  Montour  make  a  ri()ioiil<m8  appeaiasoe  on  the 
■mp.  What  foUj  to  dUmember  the  fux  pToportions  of  counties  in  suoh 
Biann^r.  MontouV,  etuek  in  between  Columbia  and  Nortbumb^rland, 
looks  like,  a  fault  in  a  coi^  vein,  or  like  on  erratip  comely  with  a  long  tail  I 

The  village  of  Northumberland,  lying  on  a  projecting  point  between 
the  north  and  west  bran<^ies  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  the  .maih 
stream  immediately  in  front,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  ihe  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  its  position  and  iM)enery.  -The  river,  at  the  point 
of  union,'  flows  off  in  one  broad  sheet,  hemmed  in  with  bold  and  rugged 
hills ;  /while  behind  the  yillage,  for  a  ccmeiderable  distance,  there  are 
swelling  ridges,  which  finally  metge  into  the  loftier  one  of  the  iron- 
bound  Montour. 

Some  eight  miles  weft  of  N(»rdiumberland  in  Kew  J^erJtn,  the  judi- 
cial seat  of  Union  County.  It  is  a  small  yilla^  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  Penn  Creek;  and  contains  the  usual  number  of  law- 
yers and  politicians,  blac^Lsmiths,  wagon-makers,  inn-keepers,  and 
merchants;  who  s^U  at  the  ^  usual  low  rates''  for  cash  or  country  pro- 
duce. Eight  milee  li>eyond  Northumberiandrr-( pretty  name,  though 
Macbeth  had  bo  affection  for  iti)  smiling  on  the  betiutiful  west  branoht 
we  haye  Lewi^burff^  with  its  neat  sparkling  houses,  its  shaded.^ streets^ 
and  its  busy  aspect.  It  is  a  .growing  Tillage,  and  does  a  l>ri8k  trade 
with  tiie  thrifty  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  PennftylTania 
oanal,  though  some  distance  frooA  the  town,  is  hospitably  supplied 
with  fresh  water  from  the  SusquehMiiia,  by  means  of  a  dam  and  nayi* 
gable  feeder.  Lewisburg  contains  an  excellent  Academy,  which,  wO 
believe,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  ^ 

A  few  miles  farther  up,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  riyer,  is  the 
borough  of  Milton,  which  also  has  a  considerable  tarade  by-means  of 
the  canal.  Its  population  is  about  2000.  Some  two  miled  above 
Milton,  we  enter  the  counly  of  Lycoming,  one  of  the  largest,  in  geo- 
graphical extent,  in  the  State.  The  West  Branch  enters  it  on  the 
south  in  a  course  north-west,  but  soon  curves  round  and  proceeds  for 
many  mites  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  borough  of  WilHamsport  is 
situated  on  its  northern  side,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lycoming 
Creek.  Williamsport  ootttains  a  population  at  the  present  time,  of 
over  three  thousand,  and  it  is  increasing  with  great  rapidil^.  Its 
buildings  are  generally  superior  to  those  of  any  other  borough  in  the 
Commonwealth — ^many  of  them  indeed  «re  models  of  architectural 
taste.    Lumber  being  plenty  and  cheap,  is 'probably  one  reason  why 
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tbd  oitiseiis  gratify  their  taste,  m  this  parttcolar,  to  the  extent  trhic^ 
thej  do.  Lycoming  is  one  of  the  principal  lumber  prodocing  coontm 
of  tiie  State,  and  certain  portions  of  it  are  capable  of  prodnoing  ^^  noth- 
ing else.''  The  land  around  Williamsport,  however,  and  generally 
thronghont  the  sotLthem  part  pf  iha  county,  will  compare  &?oraUy 
with  the  best  in  Pennsylvtoia. 

We  have  elJsewhere  made  some  remarks  in  refisrence  to  the  lumber 
trade  of  Pennsylvania — ^we  shall,  thei^fbre,  content  ourself  with  a  few 
words  in  this  place.  Kezt  to  the  Anthracite  coal,  trade,  stands  that  of 
the  production,  manufaoture,  and  shipment  of  lumber.  The  forests  in 
the  eastern  part  ai  the  State  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  been 
exhausted,  and  can  never  again  be  replenished.  The  timber  regioiis 
of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Monong^Jiela  are  worked  to  their  full  capa- 
city for  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Where, 
then,  is  the  supply  for  ike  eastern  market  to  come  from:— firom  what 
quarter  ai!e  the  extraordinary  demands  of  XHiiladelphia  and  Baltimore 
to  be  supplied,  t6  say  nothing  of  the  large  and  increasing  maricets  of 
ihe  interior?  Ten  years  ^enoe,  the  Anthracite  coal  re^ons,  inatead 
of  producing  lumber,  as  they  have  heretofbre  done,  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  preps  for  their  mitteSf  much  less  ihe  timber  for  buUding. 
There  is  but  one  quarter  to  which  we  niay  look  for  our  future  sup- 
plies, and  that  is  to  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  drained  by  the 
west  branche9  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  thousand  and  olie  tributa- 
ries. It  is  to  such  counties  as  Lyepmlng,  Potter,  Elk,  Clearfield,  Olin- 
tqn  and  Tioga  that  we  must  hereafter  look  for  our  principal  supplies ; — 
just  as  we  now  look  to  Schuylkill  and  X«ehigh  for  our  coaL  These 
counties,  or  some  of  them,  are  nothing  but  vast  forests  of  tall  and 
migestio  trees.  In  ennmeradng  the  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  Phil- 
adelphia, it  is  commcm  to  dwell  particularly  upon  Ibier  manufacturest 
her  commerce,  and  her  unparalleled  coal  trade ; — it  seldom  happens 
that  her  lumber  trade  is  mentioned.  And  yet,  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  this  constitutes  one  of  her  principal  resources — scarcely  exoeUed 
in  actufil  Value  by  the  coal  trade  itself!  It  is  one  of  those  things, 
however,  the  statistics  of  which  cannot  readily  be  oUained ; — but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  lumber,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  is  annuidly  "worth  six  million  of  dollars.  This 
product,  whether  large  or  smaU,  will  be  annually  increased  with  the 
increased  demand  of  the  market. 

At  a  very  considerable  outlay  of  money,  a  Boom  has  lately  been 
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coitftraoted  in  the  iSuaquebannft,  some  th^ree  miles  above  Williams- 
pOTifc,  for  ^0  purpose  of  catching  and  retaining  saw-logff  dnribg  the 
floating  season,  vhieh  is  in  the  Spring,  when  the  snow  in  the  mouB- 
tains  melts  away.  This  is  the^'mechf^nical  object  of  the  Boom; — the 
commercial  or  ipe^olative  ot^eot,  is  to  brin^  distant  lumber  districts 
into  the  markets  or  rather  to  bring  the  logs  to  the  sawrn^tU,  instead  of 
the  saw-mill  to  the  logs.  Thus ;  a  man  owning  timber  lands  at  the 
h^ad  of  Pine  Creek,  or  Cedar  Oreek»  or  Kettle  Creek,  instead  of  erect- 
ing a  saw-mill  some  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  head  of  canal  or 
riyer  navigation,  erects  it  at  or  near  Williamsport,  within  sight  of  the 
canaL  During  the  winter,  aided  by  tSie  snow;  he  gets  out  his  logs,  and 
as  soon  as  the  usual  spring  freshet  occurs,  'boldly  launches  them  into 
the  swollen'  and  rushing  stream:  Under  the  guidance  of  the  )iardy 
red-shirt  drivers,  they  are  floated  down  the  little  creeks,  until  they 
reach  the  broad  river,  and  theui  log  tied  to  log,  they  are  drifted  on 
until  tiiey  come  within  the  grasp  of  tiie  Boom. 

With  the  expectation  that  the  Boom  would  fMtscomplisfa  all  the  ends 
contemplated  by  its  projectors,  a  number  of  laa'ge  and  very  expensive 
steam  saw-mills  have  been  erected  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wil- 
liamsport ;  and  many  more  mills,  equally  as  large  and  expensive,  will 
be  built  the  ensuing  seasoU.  It  may  foe  inferred  from  all  this,  that 
great  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  Boom ; 
and  that,  uuless  such  confidence  was  we^l  supported,  immense  pecu- 
niary loss  wduld  follow.  But  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  Boom 
were  tested  to  the  fullest  extent  during  the  last  spring;  The  experi- 
ment was  made  with  the  direct  view  of  ascertaining  whether  lumber 
could  be  manufactured  at  a  profit,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Williamsport,  and  whether  timber  lands  of  distant  regions  could  be 
made  as  available  as  what  was  lately  re^rded  move  favorable  locali- 
tiesw  The  expferiment,  we  are  gratified  to  announce,  was  more  sue- 
ceesfhl  than  tiie  most  sanguine  of  its  friends  looked  for.  Instead  of 
catching  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  logs,  the  Williamsport  Boom  Com- 
pany caught  and  retained,  within  ten  days,  f^m  fif^  to  eighty  thou-* 
sand  logs,  and  ddmonstrated  to  tho  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commu- 
ni<y  that,  were  the  West  Branch  dotted  with  satr-mills,  from  the  mouth 
of  Lycoming  Creek,  to  that  of  the  Layalsock,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring,  by  its  aid»  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock. 

The  company  will  be  able  to  catch  and  retain  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  logs,  or  about  four  hundred  thousand  logs,  during 
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the  ensiuDg  fyHX  and  spring  fretfaetei  Sftw4ogt,  when  mairaftoiared 
into  boards,  will  ayeragQ  three  hnitdred  feet  per  log ;  oonseqneittly, 
the  manafketared  prodoot  of  four  hundred  thousand  logs,  would  be 
one  hundred  and  .twenty  million  feet  of  boards,  which,  at  $16  per 
thousand,  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  would  amoutit  to  $1,920,000, 
or  yery  nearly  .two  million  of  dollars !  There  is  now  in  the  Tiouuij 
ten  1m^  steam  saw  mills,  with  a  eapaoitj  sufficient  to  manufiMtore 
40,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  Annum.  If  our  figures  are  correct — 
and  we  are  sure  they  are — ^it  ^ill  require  some  thirty  large  water  or 
steam  saw-mills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  WilliamspMi,  to  manufiusture 
all  the  logs  which  can,  and  eventually  will  be  dejilyered  by  l^e  Beom 
Company.  The  manufacture  of  lumber,  directly  on  the  West  BrMidi 
hyer,  is  now  in  its  in&ncy.  /It  must  rapidly  increase  from  month  t9 
month,  and  from  year  to  year — adding  millions  to  the  wealth,  and 
thousands  to  the  population  of  the  Susquehanna  region.  The  pro- 
mising start  which  Williamsport,  Jersey  Shore,  liock  Haven,  and 
Montoursville  have  taken,  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  this  greai  trade. 
WiUianuspo^t,  fropn  its  location,  and  large  investment  of  capital,  is 
now,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  principal  theatre  of  the  West 
Branch  Lumber  Trade.  Under  these  ci^nmstances,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  present  population  of  that  bprou^h  will  be  doubled 
within  the  next  ei^t  years. 

The  Williamsport  and.  Elmira  raUroad  was  commenced  several 
years  ago.  It  was  intended  ^to  extend  all  the  way  to  Elmira,  in  New 
York,  situate  on  the  Tioga  river,  And  near  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
Having  been  finished  as  far  as  Ralston,  some  twenty-six  miles  from 
Williamsport,  the  balance  of  the  road  was  in  a  measure  superseded 
by  the  i^ailroad  firomBlossburg,  in  Tioga  county,  to  Coming,  on  the 
Tioga  river,  in  New  York.  This  road  forms  a  connection  with  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  as  well  as  all  the  roads  radiating  from 
it  to  the  interior  of  New  York,  as  the  Buffalo  and  Coshocton,  the 
Chemung,  (connecting  Tioga  river  with  Seneca  LiJce,)  the  Cayuga 
and  Susquehanna,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton.  railroads,  all 
of  whicE  form  connections  with  the  Erie  railroad.  (The  Elmira  rail- 
road, we  learn,  is  now  being  completed  throughout)  While  all  ^eee 
roads  do  a  large  business  in  the  shipnient  of  lumber  and  produce,  a 
growing  trade  is  springing  up  in  the  transportation  of  bitmninooa 
coal,  which  is  found  in  extraordinary  abundanoe  in  all  these  counties. 
Iron  ore  is  deposited  in  many^  places,  and  great  £&cilities  are  afforded 
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for  Us  conTe^ion  ibto  maBufadqiet.  In  &ot,  the  whole  region  of 
countrj,  'within  the  kst  four  yearg,  hftd  been  stimulated  to  an  extn^ 
ordinary  degree,  by  the. lines*  of  railroad  ranning  from,  and  nearly 
pan^lel  with  the  northern  line  of  ihe  State*  New  York  hsB  planted 
upwards  of  thir^-five  millions  of  dollars  in  railroad  impvoToments,  to 
develop  Uie  stupendous  natural  resources  of  ^kna  region  of  country,  a 
^ge  portion  of  which  is  our  own  soill  What  has  Pensylyania.  ex- 
pended ?    Bcarcely  a  ddlar— we  blush  to  say  it  2  ^earody  a  doUaat ! 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  past,  we  haye  already  observed,  thai 
these  northern  counties-^(such  as  Clearfield,  Potter,  Forest,  McKean, 
Tioga,  Lycoming,  Warren,  Elk,  Jeffwson,  Clinton,  Erie,  etc.— cobi- 
prising  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  state^)  have  excited  the 
attention  of  settlers  iii  any  oonsiderahle  degree.  While  emigrants  ' 
have  flocked  in  countless  thoi^sands  to  the  inhospitable  plains  of  ttte 
West,  it  was  curious  to  observe  that,^  in  the  very  midst  of  civilization 
— ^in  the  very  bosom  of  the  oldest  State  in  the  Union,  there  wad  a  re- 
gion of  country,  of  such  vast  extent,  entirely  and  completely  neglected. 
New  York  capital  has  at  length  brought  this  region  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  now  every  one  is  astonished  that  it  should  have  remained  isolated 
and  obscure  for  so  long  a  time.  Emigrants  by  thousands  are  now 
seizing  uponat— oolony  alter  colony  are  wganising  and  establishing 
themselves— and  the  whole  region  is  about  to  blase  forth  in  the  light 
of  an  industrious,  thtifipf,  moral,  and  enterprising  population. '  Proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  has  lately  transpired  in 
the  history  of  this  curious  region,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Norwegians, 
in  Potter  county,  undef  the  direction  and  auspices  of  their  liberal- 
minded  countryman,  Ole  BulL  This  gentleman,  as  is  well  knovm,  ha» 
attained  an  undying  celebrity  aU  over  the  world,  in  connection  with 
)iis  violin.  He  hasbitherto  been  known  en)y  as  a  musician  of  extra- 
or^ary — of  unequalled  ability.  He  deserves  to  be  better  known—  . 
as  a  warm-hearted,  intelligent,  and  accompUshed  gentleman-^  a 
man  of  bold  enterprise,  vigorous  nund,  ahd  practical  views,  he  proba- 
bly has  few  equals  here  or  elsewhere.  It  was  a  noble  acquisition  to 
our  State,  when  he  permanently  planted  himself,  with  his  numerous 
countrymen,  vritiiin  our  borders.  The  site  of  his  settiement  is  in  the 
wild,. rich,  and  heavily  timbered  landi  in  the  soutiiem  part  of  Potter 
county,  at  tiie  head  waters  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  ceremony  attending  the  arrival  and  settiement  of  the  lands,  which 
embraces  upwards  of  200,000  acres,  ooonrred  on  the  8th  of  September  last 
18  Z  ' 
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^  It  is  his  intenlsoii  to  have  this  tract  of  oonntrj  sonreyed  abd  laid 
out  in  small  farms,  which  will  be  disposed  of  to  his  eoimtrymen  at 
prices  which  shall  cover  cost,  making  the  terms  of  payment  so  easy 
tiiat  each  one  can  become  an  independent  landholder  in  his  own  right* 
That  each  town  shall  haveita  church,  nHiere  they  can  worship  aooord- 
ikig  to  the  dictates  of  their  oonsci^nces,  and  each  district  its  school>- 
house,  where  tilie  children  can  be  taaght  the  English  langtiage,  and 
receive  a  suitable  education,  to  enable  Ihem  to  become  intelligent  and 
useful  citisens.  Before  leaving  New  York,  Mr.  Bull  arranged  with  a 
number  of  his  countrymen,  among  whom  were  carpenters,  joiners, 
masons  and  other  artisans,  to  follow  him^  and  to  meet  him  at  a  place 
called  Augusta,  this  being  the  point  at  which  he  first  proposed  to  com- 
-mence  his  colony.  Augusta  is  situated  very  nearly  in  theoentre  of  a 
tract  containing  some  twenty  thousand  acre^  of  gentiy  rolling  taMe 
lands,  heavily  ti^ibered  with  hard  wood. 

.  The  emigrants  had  arrived  before  him,  and  supposing  tiiat  to  be  the 
end  of  their  journey,  had  prepared  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  raised 
their  flag,  which  they  had  made  before  learing  New  York.  It  was  a 
beautiful  derice ;  the  cross  of  Norway  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  Ole  Bull  ap- 
pear^ in  sight,  the  emigrants  commenced  the  most  enthusiastic  cheer^ 
ing,  which  were  answered  by  those  accompanying  him  by  their  standing 
up  in  the  wagpn,  waving  their  handkerohieft,  and  swinging  their  hats. 
Ole  Bull,  however,  could  not  wait  the  slow  motion  of  th»  horses ;  but 
lei^iAg  from  the  :wagon,  ran  to  embrace  tiiem.  Such  manifeetations 
of  enthusiasm  and  love  are  seldom  witnessed.  After  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over,  Mr.  Bull  addressed  them,  saying  that  after  having 
spent  many  mohths  in  examining  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  he 
hkd  at  length  found  a  place  where  his  loved  Norwegians  could  have  a 
home,  where  the  climate  was  as  healthful  as  their  own  Norway,  the 
soil  capable  of  supplying  all  their  wants,  and  where  they  could  e^joy 
perfect  liberty,  protected  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws,  which  would 
guarantee  to  them  every  xight  and  privilege  so  long  as  they  remained 
good  citiiens.  With  tears  in  their  eyes  they  answered  him  with  shouts 
and  embnunngs* 

After  the  transports  of  joy  had,  in  a  measure,  subsided,  we  partook 
of  a  hasty  repast  of  cold  meat  and  bread,  and  'harnessing  the  horaes 
again  to  the  wagons,  started  for  the  place  selected  by  Ole  Bull  forihe 
commencement  of  operations,  which  we  reached  about  seven  o'dodc 
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that  eyening.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  carpenters 
commenced  working  on  the  new  hotel ;  lots  were  selected  on  which  to 
bnild  a  blacksmith's  shop,  barn,  storehouse,  &.y  Ac.,  and  Ole  Bull  was 
busy  with  his  engineer,  taking  a  cursory  survey  of  the  country  for  , 
seyeral  miles  around  the  settlement.  About  ten  o'clock,  wagons 
loaded  with  stores,  prorisions,  &c.,  arrived  froih  Coiidersport,  which 
Mr.  Bull  had  engaged  to  follow  the  emigrants ;  also  a. yoke  of  work- 
ing oxen,  and  a  fine  &t  ox  for  beef,  which  was  soon  slaughtered  and 
taken  care  of.  After  dinner,  (He  Bull  selected  a^  site  for  a  house  fot 
himself,  and  also  sites  for  some  twenty-five  other  houses,  which  are  to 
be  put  up  immiediately,  to  accommodate  his  Norwegian  emigrants  as 
fast  as  they  arrive.  Following  the  creek  do^  about  a  mile  we  found 
an  island  containing  about  twenty-five  acres  of  excellent  land.  This 
Mr.  Bull  instantly  selected  for  his  garden ;  where  nurseries  for  every 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  suitable  to  the  climate,  will  be  commenced,  and 
the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  raising  of  seed8>  v^  be 
carried  on  in  a  skilful  and  scientMo' manner. 

While  Mr.  Bull  was  engaged  in  this  way,  some  of  us  vrere  busy 
preparing  for  naming  and  inaugurating  the  new  place.  As  a  flag 
staff  was  needed,'  a  beautiful  straight  evergreen  vras  cut  down^  which 
liie  Norwegians  trimmed,  leaving  the  topmost  branches  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  flag  staff.  This  they  raised  from  tiie  top  of  the  hotel ;  as 
soon  as  it  was  elevated  and  fastened,  a  large  flock  of  birds  came  and 
perched  upon  it,  and  commenced  singing  in  the  gayest  and  most  de« 
li^tfbl  manner.  It  appeared  as  though  they  were  inspired  by  the 
scene,  and  were  giving  welcome  ^the  great  Norwegian  knd  his  follow- 
ers. Regarding  it  as  a  good  omen,  we  all  united  in  giving  the  birds  a 
hearty  round  of  applause. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  name  by  which  tiie  town  was  to 
be  known,  should  be  pronounced  as  soon  as  the  flag  had  reached  i!ts 
proper  elevktion.  The  cords  for  raising  the  flag  were  now  adjusted, 
and  all  waited  to  hear  the  chosen  name.  The  flag^  ascended  slowly 
and  gracefully  to  its  place,  a  gentle  breeze  floated  it  proudly  in  mid 
fur,  and  the  name  of  Oliana  was  given  to  the  new  home  of  the  Nor- 
wegians. Thirty-one  cheers  (one  for  each  state)  were  given,  and  three 
for  Ole  Bull.  « 

Mr.  Bull  then  started  with  his  engineer,  to  select  sites  for  mills. 
They  found  an  excellent  water  power  }  and  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill, 
cabinet  maker's  shop,  Soc.^  will  be  erected  in  season  to  meet  the  wanto 
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of  the  Mttlen ;  a  miitable  pliuse  was  also  reserred  for  a  taniiMy ; 
proper  plaoea  lor  a  ohoreh  and  school  house  were  also  selected.  STSxy* 
thing  passed  under  the  eye  qf  Ole  Bull ;  his  intnitiTe  quickness  of 
perception,  untiring  energy,  soundness  of  judgment,  promptness  of 
decision,  and  capacity  of  physical  endurance,  are  absolutely  beyond 
conception. 

In  the*  erening  there  was  a  grand  celebration  in  honor  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  town.  -  Bonfires  w0re  lighted  in  every  direction ;  Ole  Bull 
made  a  speech  to  his  oountiymen,  in  which,  after  alluding  in  eloquent 
terms  to  the  original  disooteiy  of  this  country  by  Norwegians,  he 
counselled  them  not  to  disappoint  the  confidence  of  the  Americans, 
**  but  by  liyes  of  industry  and  honesty,  to  show  to  their  new  brothers 
that  they  hjEiye  not  misplaced  their  friendship.'^  The  emotioa  with 
whicb  this  speech  was  received  (of  which  the  aboye  is  but  a  faint  out- 
line) cannot  be  described;  the  Norwegians,  with  bare  heads,  and 
hands  raised  to  heaven,  swore  they  would  obey  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  be  worthy  of  ^eir  protection.  After  silence 
was  restored,  Ole  Bull  took  his  violin,  and  commenced  an  antiiem 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  No  language  ean  describe  this  muaio— the 
audience,  the  attendant  circumstances,  and  the  occasion,  appeared  to 
have  ^ven  a  new  aad  unearthly  inspiration  to  the  great  artist ;  he 
touched  every  cord  of  every  heart  in  his  audience.  At  times  the  Nor- 
wegians wept  like  children,  as  ib»  straine  reminded  them  of  kindred 
and  friends  far  beyond  the  ocean,  and  then  ^e  strains  of  liberty  would 
pour  forth  frotti  the  enchanted  instrument.  In  a  moment,  under- 
standing the  language  of  the  music,  they  would  shout  loud  hutsas, 
and  chant  in  unison  the  war  songe  and  hymhs  of  liberty  of  old 
Norway. 

"And  the  soonding  aUlei  of  the  dim  wood  rang, 
To  the  AiTTBEM  Qjr  thk  fbu." 

At  last  the  music  ceased,  and  when  ^e  emotion  had  subsided,  a 
gentleman  of  Pennsylvania  went  forward,  and  welcomed  Ole  Bull  and 
the  Norwegians  to  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  ^e  United  States  of  America,  and  in  a  few  and  well-timed  re- 
marks, promised  to  them  theprotectiSn  of  our  republican  government, 
and  the  peaceM  enjoyment  of  our  free  institutions. 

The  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  rises  upon  the  lofty  summits 
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of  the  Alleghany  moantains,  in  the  western  part  of  Oamfaria  ooantj. 
EnteHng  Clearfield  in  the  west,  it'  parsuoB  its  tortnoas  conne  veij 
ufiBxij  through  the  centre  of  that  county,  in  a  direction  north-east. 
Arrived  at  the  irestem  end  of  Clinton  county,  it  receiTes  the  craters 
of  the .  Sinnemahoning  and  Kettle  creek.  The  head  waters  of  Sin- 
nemahoning  rise  in  the  same  county  as  those  of  the  Alleghany,  tue. 
McKean, — and  their  principal  sources  are,  in  fact,  but  a  fern  miles 
apart  The  Sunbury  and  Erie  Bailrc^  foUowiBg  the  valley  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sinnema- 
ho^iing)  crosses  the  former^  and  then  follows  the  latter  stream  very 
nearly  to  its  sources  in  Bich  Valley.  Here  it  bends  due  west,  and  eaters 
the  county  of  Dlk.  This  county  is  a  dense  region  of  lumber — the  sun 
scarcely  penetrates  the  deep  foliage  of  itp  towering  fbrests,  which  stand 
forth  in  all  the  wild  majesty  of  primitive  nature;  Acljoining  Elk  on  the 
wesit,  is  the  newly  established  county  of  Forest  Both  counties  are 
appropriately  named — ^but  what  is  to  become  of  the  jfarest,  when  the 
steam-horse  rattles  and  snorts  within  its  borders,  as  it  soon  will  and 
must?  Moreover^  what  will  b6  done  with  the  Elk? — that  is  the  question ! 

The  Raikpad  route  enters  the  county  of  Warren  on  the  south,  and 
passes  on  in  a  northern'  course,  to  the  borough  of  Warren,  the  ooun^ 
seat  Here  the  noble  Alleghany  sweeps  along,  in  its  south-western 
course,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Connewango— (how  we  Uke 
those  Indian  names ; — sweet  Connewango  I  It  is  a  New  York  stream, 
but  it  rises  in  the  Indian  county  of  Chantauque,  which,  by  the  way, 
acyoins  the  other  Ii^dian  county  of  CatiaraugU9-'^awgtu  ;  —  "  beau- 
tiful P  "dem  foinel")  Warren  is  beautifully  situated,  but  enjoys 
little  trade  or  business  beyond  that  of  lumber.  The  lumber  trade 
of  Uie  Alleghany,  we  have  before  remarked,  is  very  extensive  and 
important  The  lumber  districts  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and 
their  annual  supplies  will  only  diminish  when  people  take  the  places 
now  occupied  by  the  trees.  The  shores  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Warren,  are  sometimes  strewn  with  rails  and  arks  for  three  or  four 
miles,  lying  from  two  to  ten  a-breast  Large  as  the  supplies  are, 
however,  from  this  quarter,  they  are  greatly  increased  by  the  contri- 
butions of  Armstrong,  Alleghany,  Butier,  Mercer,  Clarion,  and  Ve- 
nango, through  all  of  which  the  Alleghany  winds  its  snake-like  course, 
until  at  Pittsburg,  it  flows  on  into  the  broad  Ohio,  and  earns  the  oom- 
pEmentary  name  ^ven  it  by  the  French,  fM  BeUe  Bivier! 

A  Railroad  to  connect  the  city  of  Pittsburg  with  the  New  Tork 
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and  Brie  Eailroad,  at  a  point  a  few  ndles  east  of  X<ittle  Yidley,  in 
Oattarangns  <;oant7,  is  receiving  much  attention.  The  route  is  a  looig 
one,  extending  nearly  tlie  entire  length  of  the  Alleghany  riyer,  whose 
valley  it  follows  throughout.  A  braoich  road  to  intersect  this  line  at 
Franklin,  in  Venango  county,  is  also  proposed,  which,  running  in  a 
liearly  straight  line  south-west,  would  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and 0^0  Railroad  near  Salem,  in  Mahoning  county,  Ohio; — ^whUe 
another  road  is  proposed  from  Franklin  to  the  city  of  Erie.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  with  what  avidity  Railroad  sdiemee  are  executed, 
now-srdaysr-^mjxipef/  All  these  roads  would  probably  pay— but 
what  hope  is  ^lere  for  them  when  the  great,  grand  and  glorious  route 
frdm  Erie  to  Sunbury  lies  in  an  unfinished  state — in  a  state,  evai,  of 
'*  masterly  inactivity/'  It  seems  to  us  there  is  little  sense  or  propriety 
to  talk  about  the  ^  lake  irwte,"  in  connection  widi  the  Railroad  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  until  this  great  highway  is  put  in  operation.  After 
that,  we  can  go  a-head  and  build  branches — the  more  the  better.  But 
don't  dii^figure  the  map  until  this  is  done. 

From  the  borough  of  Warrezi,  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  route 
strikes  due  west,  passing  very  nearly  thrpu^  the  centre  of  the  county. 
It  enters  th|it  of  Erie  on  the  east,  and  winding  gradually  around  Union 
Mills,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  city  of  Erie* 

The  city  of  Erie,  which  b  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  eounfy,  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Pittsburg,  ninetj  from  BuiSalo,  about 
five  hundred  firom  New  York,  four  hundred  and  twenty  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  hundred  from  Cleveland.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high 
bluff,  affording  a  prospect  of  Presque-ilse  bay,  of  the  peninsula  which 
forms  it,  and  of  the  broad  lake  beyond.  It  is  laid  out  with  much  taste 
and  regularity — the  sito  is  level,  the  soil  dry  and  porous,  and  the  build- 
ings are  of  ihe  finest  character.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  already  connected,  by  Railroad,  with  the 
village  of  Dunkirk,  the  terminus  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
while  a  large  trade  is  done  by  the  canals  diverging  from  it  into  the  in- 
terior. The  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railrofid,  however,  will  achieve  tiie  ne 
plus  uUfa  of  its  prosperity,  to  complete  which,  both  the  city  and  county 
have  made  the  most  magnificent  subscriptions. 

The  town  of  Erie  was  laid  out  by  the  late  Qen.  William  Irvine  and 
Andrew  Ellioott,  in  1795.  Suitable  reservations  were  made  of  certain 
lots  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  to  ''build  forts,  magsunes 
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arsenals,  and  dook-jards  therein.'^'  A  monument,  similar  to  a  com-, 
mon  grave-stone,  is  standing  at  the  north^^ast  corner  of  the  town,  on 
the  browof  the  bluff, inscribed  '^Erie,  1795— N.  lat  4^  S''  14^V  The 
first  section  of  the  town  w^  Incorporated  as  a  borough  20th  March 
1805.  The  place,  at  that  time,  contained  about  100  houses.  It^ 
population  m  1820,  was  617  ;  in  1830, 1,451;  in  1840,  3,412.  li  is 
now  an  incorporated  ciij,  with  a  population  of  some  12,000.  Gen. 
Wayne,  when  he  went  out  to  the  Maumee,  fn  1794,  established  a 
smidl  garrison  here,  where,  two  years  after,  he  died,  and  was  buried, 
at  his  own  request,  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff.  His  remains  were 
subsequently  removed,  by  his  son,  to  Chester  county,  where  a  suitable 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  , 

Navigation  by  steam  -was  comnienced  on  Lake  Erie  in  1818,  when 
the  first  steamboat  was  built  at  Black  Rock,  bearing  ther  very  signifi- 
cant title  of  ''  Walhdn^ihe^waier  I"  The  novelty  of  the  sight,  as  she 
made  her  first  trip  through  the  lake,  excited  tiie  greatest  cnriosity, 
especially  among  the  Indians  and  early  settlers.  She  waff  lost  in 
1822,  when  another,  called  the  Superior,  -wva  introduced.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  ^e  United  States  subsequently  expended  large  sums  in 
improving  the  harbor  of  Erie,  and  have  continued  to  do  so,  from  time 
to  time,  which  has  added  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
The  harbor  is  now  well  known  as  by  far  the  best^on  the  Lake.  A  few 
remarks  touching  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  practicability  of  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad,  as  a  paying  stock,  in  connection  with  the 
future  prosperity,  also,  of  Philadelphia,  will  bring  these  hasty  sketches 
to  a  close. 

The  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  it  is  generally  understood,  was 
projected  to  open  out  the  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
develope  their  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  as  well  as  to 
conduct,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  vast  and  increasing  trade  of 
the  great  interior  Lakes.  The  company  was  chartered  and  first  or- 
ganized in  1837.  The  charter  authorizes  the  con^pany  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Sunbury  to  the  city  of  Erie,  a  distance  of  28fi  miles. 
The  rood,  will,  when  constructed,  (by  its  connection  with  the  Cat- 
awissa  and  Tamaqua,  the  Little  Schuylkill  and  the  Reading  railroads,) 
form  a  continuous  chain  of  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  without 
transhipment  at  any  point — ^the  entire  route  of  425  miles  lying 
within  the  State.  The  road  will  be  free  from  inclined  plains,  and  its 
highest  grade  (and  that  only  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles,)  will  be 
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52|V  feet  to  t&e  mile.^  It  10  eetimated  that  the  entire  coet^  gnded  and 
bridged  for  a  dpuble  track,  with  a  siagle  trade  laid,  and  with  dztj 
miles  of  siding,  completed,  ready  for  the  locomotive,  will  not  exceed 
$6,000,000 1    It  is  also  beliered  Uiat  it  can  be  completed  in  two  years. 

Besides  the  connections  referred  to,  it  will  form  one  with  the  Mine 
Hill  Railroad,  now  being  extended  through  the  great  Mohanoy  coal 
region  to  the  Shamokin  Railroad,  rnnning  to  Sunbuty,  and  eighteen 
miles  in  length,  (The  Mine  Hill  Railroad  connects,  in  the  east,  with 
the  Reading  Railrofid,  at  Schuylkill  HaTen.)  But  there  is  still  an- 
other connectioil  prolonging  this  road  to  Philadelphia,  yiz.  the  Sus- 
quehanna Raijlroad,  now  being  built,  which  runs  Irom  the  G^itral 
.Railroad,  a  short  distance  ^bove  Harrisburg,  direct  to  Sunbnry. 

Imagination  utterly  fails  to  picture  Uie  enormous,  accession  of  trade 
and  wealth  that  this  great  thoroughfare,  when  fnlly  opened  and 
equipped,  would  bring  to  Philadelphia,  as  w^ll  as  the  numerous  points 
intermediate.  The  Lake  trade  is,  in  fact,  desUned  to  be  to  the  east- 
em  cities  of  tibis  glorious  continent,  tiiat  may  best  succeed  in  securing 
it,  what  the  East  India  trade  eter  has  been  to  the  European  nations 
that  most  enjoy  it.  Persia,  Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Venice,  Portugal,  £n^ 
land — each  in  turn — ^has  been  mainly  indebted  to  this  trade  for  their 
enormous  wealth  and  commercial  supremacy.  So,  experience  has  al- 
ready shown,  is  it  with  the  Lake  trade.  Already  ihetonfutffc  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  on  Lake  Erie  oZoTie,  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe  com- 
binedf  exclusive  of  England.  Her  commerce  already  exceeds  in 
value  $200,000,000 1  while  the  ratio  ef  its  annual  increase  is  really  too 
extravagant  to  estimate  1  Col.  J.  J.  Abort  (of  the  Topographical  Bu- 
reau,) found  that,  in  1846)  this  commerce  was  but  $91,914,910 ; 
aijid  he  estimated  the  annual  itiorease  at  seventeen  per  cent  But  in 
1848,  it  had  already  swelled  to  the  enormous  and  unpreced^ited 
amount  of  $186,484,905 1  ^  Rich  as  is  the  prize  of  the  southwestern 
trade,  for  which  Philadelphia  has  so  well  fought  and  6?«t2,  in  the  con- 
struction of  her  great  Central  Railroad,  the  trade  thus  secured  siiiks 
into  perfect  insignificance  when  compared  With  that  awaiting  her  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Eri^.  The  tonnage  of  this  Lake  is  already  as 
seventeen  to  one,  compared  with  that  of  the  Ohio  river.  If  such  be  the 
vast  increase  of  the  lake  trade,  even  when  Lake  Erie  possesses  but 
one  inUl  to  an  eastern  market  (viz.  New  York,  by  means  of  her  canal 
and  ill-constructed  nulroad)  what,  let  us  ask,  will  it  be  when  other, 
and  more  direct,  and  cheaper,  and  more  favorable  avenues  to  the 
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East  are  thrown  open  to  her  ?  The  Erie  Raihroad  oost  some  |24,00D,- 
000 ; — the  proposed  line,  if  started  direot  from  Philadelphia^  would  not 
eost  $15,000,000.  The  cost  ef  transportation,  therefore,  would  be 
proportionablj  cheaper — ^while  the  route  being  also  shorter,  the  run- 
ning expenses  and  cost  of  repair  are  also  materiallj  lessened. 

It  is  in  vain  that  New  Yoric  points  to  her  fine  harbor  for  the  cause 
of  her  present  commercial  superiority.  It  is  not  to  this  that  she  is 
indebted  for  her  present  pre-eminence  in  all  the  varied  avenues  of 
trade  and  traffic.  London  is  an  inland  town.  Her  harbor  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  many  another  that  dots  ihe  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  she  became  the  seat  of  the  East  India  trade,  and  from  that 
day  her  enormous  wealth,  and  splendor,  and  glory,  may  be  dated. 
The  harbor  of  Liverpool  is  vastly  inferior  to  either  Milford,  Bristol, 
or  many  others,  nearer  to  us,  en  the  western  coast  of  England — ^but 
her  nearness  to  Manchester,  then  becoming,  by  reason  of  her  cbal, 
the  great  focus  of  cotton  manufactures,  accidentally  made  Liverpool 
the  seat  of  the  American  cotton  trade,  and  hence  her  rapid  rise  to 
commercial  opulence. 

So  has  it  been  vrith  New  York.  Philadelphia  had  yet  the  supre- 
macy in  1820,  when  the  great  and  celebrated  De  Witt  Clinton  saw  the 
prise,  widtiug  to  be  grasped,  on  the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
at  once  projected  the  gigantic  New  York  and  Erie  Canal.  From  that 
day  may  New  York  date  her  pre-eminence.  After  ^o^n^  that  trade, 
and  ascertaining  something  of  its  extent  and  quality,  what' does  New 
York  do  ?  Why,  she  has  since  constructed  two  railroads,  one  to  Buffalo, 
and  the  other  to  Dunkirk,  to  reach  a  point  higher  up  the  Lake;  while 
in  the  meantime,  and  at  an  enormous  expense,  she  has  been  compelled 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  her  canal !  After  having  expended  proba- 
bly not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  not  ^  be  vrondered  at 
that  New  York  should  endeavor  to  nKfnopolize  this  trade,  and  should 
make  so  great  efforts  to  prevent  Philadelphia  from  constructing  a 
road  which  would  transfer  to  her  the  riches  which  she  has  hitherto 
enjoyed. 

The  harbor  of  Erie  is  very  far  the  best  and  safest  on  the  Lake ; — Mr. 
Whitney  has  justly  termed  it  the  **  Queen  of  Harbors.''  Its  average 
depth  is  twenty  feet,  vrith  an  extent  of  six  square  miles,  and  is  free  from 
obstructions  by  ice  genendly  four  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later 
in  the  faU,  than  Dunkirk.  So  greatly  superior  advantages  does  Erie 
possess  over  Dunkirk,  that  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company 
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ure  endeaTOoring  to  effect  arrangemeiits  for  landing  their  produoe  at 
the  former,  rather  than  the  latter  port ;  and  a  Railroad  is  aooordin^y 
oonatnicted  from  Dunkirk  to  Erie,  a  distanoe  of  forty-fire  miles,  making 
the  entire  distanoe  from  the  latter  place  to  N^w  York»  via  the  New 
York  and  Erie  road,  over  500  miles.  Erie  therefore  is  the  -point  at 
which  the  competition  between  the  Atlantic  cities  must  take  place, 
for  the  passenger  and  freight  trade  of  all  the  Railroads  ronning  east- 
ward from.it,  by  reason  of  the  law  adopted  by  our  State,  last  winter, 
compellihg  the  break  of  gfauge  between  the  eastern  and  western 
Railroads  to  occur  there.  A  like  break  of  gauge  occurs  at  the  Slaie 
line,  on  the  Railroad  mentioned  from  Dnnkirlf:  to  Erie,  thus  compelling 
change  of  cars  and  re-ehipment  of  fright.  The  distanoe, from  Erie  to 
Philadelphia,  by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  and  its  curvatures, 
is  425  ndles ;  from  Erie  to  New  York,  via  Dunkirk,  505  miles ;  from 
Dunkirk  to  New  York^  464  miles ;  in  competing,  then,  for  the  Lake 
trade  at  Erie,  by  means  of  the  SunbtMry  and  Erie  Railroad^  Philadel- 
phia will  have  the  advantage  over  her  rival ;  first,  in  the  greatly  di- 
minished distance; — second,  in  diminished  cost  of  transportation, 
owing  as  well  to  the  break  of  gauge  and  consequent  necessity  for 
transhipment  between  Erie  and  Dunkirk,  as  to  the  greatly  dieapa 
ooBstruction  and  more  frivorable  grades  of  the  fiubbury  road ;— third, 
in  that  Erie  is  in  our  own  State,  a  sister  city,  with  Pennsylvania  feel- 
ings, and  largely  itUereited  in  the  success  of  the  road,  to  which,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  she  has  largely  and  liberally  ocmtributed,  and 
finally,  with  a  &r  snpeHor  harbor,  open  to  navigation,  on  an  avwage, 
some  eight  weeks  in  the  year  m(»re  than  that  of  her  little  rival,  Dun- 
kirk. 

With  all  these  astonishing  advantages,  who  can  doubt  that»  when 
once  this  great  road  is  made,  Philadelphia  will  be  able  to  secure  a 
large  portion  of  that  trade  to  which  New  York  is  now  indebted  for 
her  pre-eminence ;  that  foreign  shipping  will,  foUowing  the  universal 
rule  of  tradci  again  seek  the  port  whence  return  cargoes  may  be  best 
relied  on ;  and  that  Philadelphia  will  again  become  the  chief  commer- 
cial, as  she  probably  is  now  the  chief  manufacturing  mart,  of  this 
great  Continent  1  Whoever  doubts  it,  must  be  blind  to  all  the  teachings 
of  experience— New  York,  herself,  affording  the  most  certain  illustra- 
tion of  the  fMt 

But  it  is  not  alone-the  Lake  trade  that  will  be  brou^t  to  Philadel- 
phia by  this  road — at  Erie,  and  numerous  other  points  intermediate, 
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it  will  connect  with  radiaUng  roads,  which  have  previoosly  been  alln- 
ded  to,  all  of  which  will  create  and  furnish  a  trade  of  itself,  vastly  im- 
portant and  substantial.  A  region  of  country  which  teems  with  coal 
and  iron>  with  timber  and  agricnltnral  resources,  is  alone  capable  of 
furnishing  trade  worthy  the  attention  of  our  commercial  metropolis. 

It  is  wor^y  of  remark  that,  while  this  road  would  redound  so 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  an  important  incidental 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  lands  which  it 
owns  on  the  Sii^nemahpning.  The  value  of  these  lands  would  proba- 
bly be  trebled  and  quadrupled  by  the  construction  of  the  road,  while 
the  whole  increased  value  throughout  the  line,  would  more  than  pay 
all  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  complete  equipment  1  Ole  Bull,  in 
view  of  the  value  the  road  would  give  his  lands,  in  Potter  county^has 
subscribed  some  $60,000  worth  of  the  stock.  What  sum  has  the  diy 
of  Philadelphia  subscribed — ^fonr  millions  or  one  million,  or  00,0007 

My  friend,  J  am  done,   ^he  us  your  I9^.    Farewell. 


MR.  TUCItER'S  LETTER  TO  CHRISTOPHER  FAtLON. 

Philadelphia,  Mv,  27,  1862. 
Chrt8iopher  FaUon,  Esq,,  President  of  the   Sunhwry  and  Erie 
Railroad  Oomjpany. 

DBi.B  8iB — I  have  your  note  of  thia  tnorning,  reminding  me  of  mj  promise 
to  give  to  joQ  the  views  which  haye  ooourred  to  me  with  reference  to  the  pros- 
peets  of  the  Sanbnry  and  Erie  Railroad  Compaa  j.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
the  time  to  wox^  out  the  project  as  fVillj  as  it  wotdd  otherwise  aflbrd  me  pleasure 
to  do. 

The  importance  of  the  wcrrk  may  he  hronght  before  the  pnblio  la  two  distinct 
aspects ;  one,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  its  ralne  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  enhancement  in  the  real  estate  in  the  oitj.and 
oonnty,  and^along  the  Une  of  the  road,  which  I  believe  would  exceed  materiallj 
the  whole  eoet  of  the  work ;  and  the  other,  regarding  it  merely  a4  an  invest- 
ment for  capitalists.  Blther,  in  mj  Judgment,  ^  sutBcient  to  Justify  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  road,  and  when  opmbined,  (hey  seem  to  be  perfectly 
resistless,  and  such  as  to  induce  all  interests  to  embark  •agtHy  in  the  woi^  of 
securing,  without  farther  delay,  the  immense  advantage  it  will  unquesttonaUy 
produce. 
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I  regret  thai  mj  time  will  not  enable  me  to  traoe  the  progreas  of  Hew  York 
and  Pbiladelphiay  fW>m  the  period  when  the  latter  had  the  ascendenej  in  eonuneroe 
and  population.  I  think  it  would  appear  that  the  change  in  the  potition  of  ^e 
two  cities  is  greatlj  to  be  attributed  to  the  earlj  eonneotion  which  New  York 
secured  with  the  trade  of  the  Lakes  by  her  canal,  and  which  hat  since  been 
perfected  by  her  RaiUH>ads.  The  growth  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in 
Northern  New  Tork,  which  has  been  greatlj  influenced  bj  these  faeilitief  for 
transportation  and  travd,  has  been  most  marvellous.  I  refrain  from  the  com- 
parison with  Northern  Pennsylvania,  which  is  vastly  richer  in  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth.  3ut  you  do  not  desire,  I  know,  these  generalities,  but 
rather  my  judgment  upon  those  points  which  my  experience  may  be  supposed 
to  render  it  of  value. 

The  city  of  Brie,  in  our  own  State,  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  harbor  on  the 
Lakes.  It  is  the  proper  point  from  which  to  base  our  calculations,  as  here 
the  various  lines  of  Railroad  diverge  with  their  different  gauges,  vis :  to.  Ohio 
and  the  great  West,  with  a  gauge  of  4  feet  10  inches,  to  New  Tork  with  a 
gauge  of  6  fee^  and  to  Philadelphia  (for  in  the  argument  I  will  assume  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  to  be  made,  and  see  what  it  can  do  in  the 
competition  for  the  great  trade  of  the  West,)  with  a«oontinuous  gauge  of  4  feet 
SH  inches. 

I  will  now  consider  the  advantages  and  difficulties  of  these  three  main 
Railroad  rontei»  from  Brie  eastward  : 

1st.    The  New  Tork  and  Brie  route. 

From  Brie  to  State  Line,  6  feet  gauge, 19  aiQas. 

"    State  Line  to  Dunkirk,  4  feet  10  inoh  gauge,     •       •       •    28      « 

"    Dunkirk  te  Svflern'^  «  feet  gauge, 437      « 

**   Suflbm*s  to  Jersey  City,  bj  Patterson,  now  Union  Koed, 

efeetguage,    -      -                                        •.•«<» 
«    Jersej  Olty  to  New  York,  by  ferry, 1      «« 

807      « 
with  three  transhipments,  vis.,  at  State  Line,  Dunkirlc,  aftd  Jersey  City. 

2d.  Bnilalo  and  Albany  route, 

Prom  Bde  to  StaU Line,  6  feet  gauge,  ......   Umiles. 

*<    State  Line  to  Buffalo^  4  feet  10  incb  gauge,        ...««< 
«    Buflalo  te  Albany,  4  feet  8>^       "         <'  ...  828      « 

**    Albany  to  New  Tork,  (Hudaon  Rirer  Railroad,)       -       -  lU      " 

MO      « 

with  three  traashipnients,  vis.,  at  State  Line,  Buftalo,  and  Albany. 
3d.  Bunbary  and  Brie  Railroad  route. 

From  Brie  to  Philadelphia,  4  feet  8}^  indi  gauge,  the  entire 

distaaes^ 428<' 

vis.,  from  Erie  to  WUIiamsport,  •       <       •  240      ** 

'     **.  WHUamspori  to  Tamaqna,        .       .       .    W      « 

**    Tamaqua  to  PbUadaTphia,'-       .       .       «    98      ** 
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Or  ftom  Brie  to  Phfladelpfat*,  Tla.  WSUSanisport,  thenoe  down 
fbe  Sluqnebaimft  to  Harritburgy  by  Hunttbtug  and  Iian-^ 
OMt«r  and  Colombia  Railioad>,  •  487  milea 

Or  from  Erie  to  Harrisburg  as  above,  and  from  thenoe  to 
Philadelpbia  through  Reading,  by  the  proposed  Lebanon 
YaUey  Road, 444      <" 

The  immenae  ftnd  decided  anperiority  of  the  dnnbary  and  Erie  route  over  the 
oUiers,  in  eotuequence  of  xU  freedom  from  the  neeeeei^  of  frequtat  trtuuhipmeuttf 
will  not  be  sufficiently  &ppreoiated  by  those  not  familiar  witb  railroad  traffic.  A 
change  of  one  ton  of  merchandise  from  one  car  to  another,  is  about  equal  to.  the 
cost  of  transporting  it  for  fifty  miles. 

This  may  be  regarded  by  many  who  have  not  reflected  upon  the  subject,  as  an 
exaggerated  estimate,  but  it  can  readily  be  yeriiied.  The  cost  of  mere  transpor- 
tation, is  firom  half  to  three-quarter  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  with  ordinary  gradientSf 
and  Tvying  as  the  grades  are  more  or  less  fiaTorable,  which  for  fifty  miles  is  from 
twenty-fire  to  thirty-seten  and  a  half  cents  per  ton. 

You  will  readily  perceiye  that  the  cost  of  unloading  one  ton  of  merchandise 
from  a  car,  remoring  it  to  another,  and  reloading  it,  cannot  be  much  less,  and 
this  independent  of  the  other  considerations  arising  fVom  the  delay  of  the  cars 
and  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  damage  to  the  latter  by  the  more  firequent 
handling. 

What,  then,  is  the  distance,  tktu  eonndered,  from  Erie  to  the  two  great  Atlantic 
cities  ? 

From  Brie  to  New  York,  Tia  the  New  York  and  Brie 

Railroad,  actual  distance, M7  mllee. 

Add  three  transhipments,  at  50  miles  each,  •  150     *< 

-667mlles. 

From  Brie  to  New  Yorlc,  Tia  the  Buffalo  and  Albany 

Road,        •       -       -       - 560  mllee. 

Add  three  transhipments, 160     " 

710  miles. 

from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  rla  the  Sunlnny  and 
Erie,  Cattowlssa,  LitUe  SehuylkOl,  and  Reading 
Roads, 428     « 

It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  comparison  further,  but  there 
are  other  important  adrantages  to  which  I  will  briefly  allude. 

The  ascending  and  descending  grades  on  the  three  routes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  Yorkand  Brie,    <       •       .  , 12,676  feet, 

Boflalo  and  Albany,    •       .       -     ' 11,200    *< 

annbuiy  and  Brie,     .........  8,660     " 

These  figures  may  slightly  yary  fi>om  exactness,  but  not  sufficiently  to  afiect 
results. 

If  we  assume  the  usnal  estimate,  that  a  rise  and  fall  of  sixty  feet  is  equal  to 
one  mile  of  distance  on  a  leyel,  and  introduce  into  the  calculation  the  equiyalent 
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of  increased  disbuiee  for  each  tnuishipmtnl,  we  hare  the  oomparatiye  totel  dift. 

tanoe,  aotaal  and  equated,  af  followa : 

New  York  and  Erie  route,*       .......  868   mOei^ 

Bulbdo  and  Albany,  897       *< 

Snnlrary  and  Erie,  -  -       •       -       •  "     -       -       -     -  670       " 

TboB,  we  see  that  in  aetucU  and  equated  dUtanee,  the  Sonbory  and  Erie  Bafl* 
road  haf  an  advantage  of  298  miles,  which  at  the  rates  of  transportation  (about 
ly^  cents  per  ton  per  mile,)  usually  required  for  moderate  profits,  with  a  large 
traffic,  is  equal  to  $4  50  per  ton,  and  a  saving  of  at  least  thirty  hours  in  time. 

I  have  made  these  toomparlsons,  assuming  that  the  Cattawissa  route  would  be 
adopted,  as  I  learn  that  this  road  will  be  completed  at  onee.  It  is  comparatively 
immaterial  whether  this  line  or  the  one  to  Harrisburg  be  selected,  as  the  Utile 
increase  of  distance  by  the  latter,  is  equalised  by  superior  grades. 

I  learn  that  apprehensions  are  entertained  by  some,  that  the  trade  may  be 
diverted  from  Philadelphia,  at  Tamaqua,  by  the  projected  road  from  Tamaqna  to 
Easton,  and  thence  to  New  York. 

An  investigation  of  this  question  will  show  fhese  results,  vis : 

From  Brie  to  WiUiamiport,  4  feet  8>^iBohM  ganger  •       •       •  340  miles. 
tt       WilliamBport  to  Tamaqoe,          do       do,       -       -       -   M     ** 
«       Tamaque  to  Easton,  -'*.--       -..(JO* 
**       Easton  to  New  Bmnfwiok,  do  mfles.     •          •       • 
<«       MewBninswioktoJetsqyaity,4*et,101aehsi^     •       -   78     « 
Jers^Cltj, 1« 


With  two  tvanahipments,  vis:  •  -  .407] 

At  New  Brunswiek and  Jersey  City;  or, 

From  Erie  to  Easton,  4  fbet  8>^  iaohes  gaug^  •  .800  milM. 

**        Boston  to  Elisabetfaport,         do     •       -  •    64     « 

«<        EUsabetbporttoN.T.T^stsMaff,  -  -  .    14     « 


With  one  trMisblpmswt  «t  EHMlwttiport. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  distance  from  Tamaqua  to  New  Yorit  is  188  miles, 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  transhipments,  wjkile  firom  the  same  point  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  infinitely  superior  gradients,  the  actual  distance  is  but  98  mfles, 
leaving  40  miles  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

This,  you  perceive,  also  shows  the  most  important  fkct,  that  the  Sunbuiy  and 
Erie  route  to  New  York,  is  by  these  connections  much  superior  to  either  of  the 
existing  lines,  in  the  three  important  feature*  of  actual  distance,  grades,  and  the 
diminished  number  of  transhipments. 

With  the  Stttabnry  and  Erie  H'm^'V^,  owned  and  controlled  here,  and  with  40 
miles  of  actual  distance  in  our  favour,  surely  our  enterprising  fellow-citisens  will 
not  fear  the  competition  of  New  York,  while  to  our  capitalists  the  superiori^  of 
this  route  to  that  city  over  all  others,  gives  a  security  for  results  immensely  pro- 
fitable. 
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The  foregoing  statements  have  demonstrated  the  following  Ikots,  rii : 

1st  That  the  Banbury  and  Erie  ronte  is  the  shortest  in  actual  distance  be- 
tween the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. 

2d.  That  it  crosses  the  Alleghany  Mountains  with  better  grades  than  any 
other  line  now  completed  or  projected. 

8d.  That  in  equated  distance,  (allowing  for  transhipment^  and  rise  and  £U1,) 
it  exhibits  adrantages  which  defy  competition. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  Philadelphians 
have,  for  so  long  a  time,  exhibited  so  much  apathy  about  this  important  work. 
The  State  of  New  York  construoted  the  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  at  a  cost, 
to  this  time,  of  $25,000,000,  and  also  made  a  gift  of  $3,000,000  to  the  New  York 
and  Brie  Raihroad  Company,  the  completion  of  which  enterprises,  and  that 
of  the  Albany  and  Bufialo  line,  has  required  an  investment  of  more  than  $70,- 
000,000,  and  still  these  works  are  among  the  most»  if  not  t|ie  most,  profitable  in 
the  countey. 

My  time  will  not  permit  me,  and  it  cannot  be  necessary,  to  discuss  at  any 
length  the  importance  of  the  trade,  (now  merely  in  its  infancy,)  of  these  vast 
inland  seas.  It  is  well  known  that  eyen  now  it  annually  equals  in  ralue  our 
national  imports. 

What,  then,  is  necessary  to  enable  Philadelphia  to  share  largely  this  great 
trade  ?  Other  capital  and  enterprise  mainly  have  made,  or  will  make,  the  lines 
of  roads  from  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport,  188  miles,  learlng  but  240  miles  of 
road  to  be  constructed,  (from  Williamsport  to  Erie,)  to  give  the  best  ouUet  for 
this  vast  commerce  oyer  projected.  At  Williamsport  we  again  meet  other  capi- 
tal and  railroads,  extending  to  Blmira,  and  thence  to  Niagara,  with  a  branch  to 
Bodus  Bay  and  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  thus  opening  to  us,  not  only  the  trade 
of  the  West,  but  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  All  that  is  required  to 
aocomplish  these  great  purposes,  I  learn  from  you,  is  an  inyestment  of  only 
$9,000,000,  (with  a  single  track,)  which,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  will 
be  a  most  profitable  one,  without  refiBrence  to  the  immense  indirect  adyantages 
which  must  ineyitably  accrue  from  it 

If  our  citixens  can  be  made  fully  to  understand  tho  question,  and  appreciate 
its  importance,  and  the  many  ad^^tages  to  be  deriyed  from  a  prompt  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  to  completion,  I  cannot  belieye  that  they  will  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  this  great  enterprise. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant, 

JOHN  TUCKER. 

IND  OF   LOCOMOTIYB  AND  FSDISTRIAN  8KSTCHB8. 
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Pictorial  Skroh  Book  or  PDnmrLTASXA.— This  b  the  title  of  a  work  jost  published  In 
Philadelphia,  bj  WnxiAX  Btomnox,  105  Oheitirat  street  The  author  is  £u  Bovsic,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  this  ridnity,  and  whose  abilities,  as  a  writer,  are  hl^y  ^>preeiated. 
The  mechanical  exeontloa  of  the  book  is  excellent— it  is  neatly  printed  with  small  but  dear 
type,  is  well  bound,  containing  orer  500  pages,  n^al  octavo  siae,  and  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  over  200  engraTings  of  the  dtles  and  principal  towns  of  the  State,  otyects  of 
public  euriodty,  scenery,  tc^  besides  Barnes'  large  State  Map,  the  latest  and  best  out  The 
work  is  dlTided  into  fimr  parts,  rls^  the  *<yall^  of  the  SehuylkiU,'*  comprising  a  general 
description  of  all  the  pronlkinent  attractions  along  the  route  from  Philaddphia  to  Potts- 
▼ille,  and  thence  to  Mauch  Chunk,  indudlng  the  business  of  the  Limestone,  Lead  and  Coal 
Regions,  the  Reading  Railroad  and  Schuylkill  NaTigaUon,  Rerolutionary  Incidents,  ke. 
*<The  Anthradte  Coal  Region,''  being  a  sdentlflo  treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Coal, 
Foesils,  Geological  structure  of  Coal  Basins,  Yentilatton  of  Mines,  ke^  together  with  a  gene- 
ral history  of  Mining  Operations,  and  Tarious  statistics  of  the  trade;  **  Wyoming,''  and 
**  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,"  in  which  iqtpears  a  graphic  description  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  yalleys  in  the  world,  with  its  RerolutSonary  history,  and  notices  of  the  Weetem 
Lumber  and  Coal  trades,  Iron  ManuftMtures,  Agrienltnre,  4c  This  comprehends  a  general 
and  necessarily  hasty  outline  of  the  book.  It  is  written  in  an  ea^  and  interesting  style, 
and  will  be  found  highly  entertaining,  as  well  as  instmctlTe.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
United  States  possesses  so  many  peculiar  and  distinetlTe  ftatures  of  public  interest  as  the 
Anthradte  Coal  Region  of  Pennvylranla.  Mr.  Bowbi  has  wisdy  made  its  hlstoiy,  business 
(mechanical  and  pecuniary)  prospects,  Ac,  a  prominent  topic  that  cannot  ftU  to  enhance 
the  Talue  of  his  book.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  dtlien;.— 
Mina't  Journal,  BjtUvOU,  Ftu 

Ths  Pictobial  Sketch  Book  or  PnntSTLTAiiu^-We  have  reedved  tnm  Mr.  J.  W.  Moou, 
Booksdler,  195  Chestnut  street,  this  highly  intereiting  and  yaluable  work.  The  sketches 
are  popularly  written,  fiuniUariy  desoriUug  the  scenery,  internal  improrements,  resources 
and  agriculture  of  the  State.  The  author  is  Eu  Bowsr,  Esq^  and  the  publisher  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAM  Bromwsll.  We  learn  that  live  thousand  copies  of  the  work  were  subscribed  tor  before 
publishing,  and  the  expectations  are  that  the  actual  sales  will  more  than  quadruple  that 
number.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  J0B5  Tucxxr,  Esq.,  the  able  President  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  who  is  raninently  worthy  of  the  honour.  This  book,  take  it  altogether, 
cannot  but  impart  a  better  knowledjse  of  the  business,  character  and  wealth  of  our  noble  old 
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Onmnonwealth,  and  hence  mftterltlly  amlst  In  promoting  her  best  intereets,  inawnnffh  as 
it  containa  ft  vast  amonnt  of  Taluable  practical  informstion  not  to  be  obtained  eLnwhere, 
iUuBtrated  by  orer  two  hundred  capital  wood  cats.  The  book  can  now  be  had  of  Mr; 
MooBM.^Tdeffraphf  OermatUown,  Psu 

The  Pictorial  SxnoH.  Book.— This  is  the  iiUe  of  »  w<^k  of  tome  500  pages  Just  issued, 
which  has  been  laid  on  our  table  by  Messrs.  Wmn  and  Lkblsk,  who  are  now  eanTassiiig 
the  city  for  subscribers.  It  is  diTided  into  four  parts.  Pabt  I— describes  the  VaUey  of  the 
SchuyUeiUf  and  the  rurkras  ol]oectB  that  strike  the  eye  in  passing  OTsr  the  PhUadelphia  ai^ 
Pottsrille  Railroad,  and  the  lateral  roads  direrging  therefirom  and  extending  tliroagfa  the 
Schuylkill  Coal  Region.  Pabt  II— refers  to  the  AntkraeUe  Ooal  Begian,  embracing  a  philo- 
sophioal  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  Coal,  Fossils,  Coal  TegetatSon,  dimensions  and 
structure  of  the  Coal  Basins,  Geological  character  of  the  Coal  ftnrmation,  mining  <q>erationa, 
Ac.  Ac.  Pa&t  m— relates  to  the  beautiful  VaUey  qf  Wycmingt  and  the  o^octs  of  interest 
and  historical  reminiscences  connected  tiierewith.  Part  IV — describes  the  great  Centxal 
route  firom  PhUaddphia  to  PUt^mrg,  reforring  by  the  way  to  so  many  tilings  of  interest 
and  Talue  that  the  mere  recapitulation  of  the  heads  is  entirely  beyond  our  limits.  Appen- 
ded to  the  work  is  a  large  and  handsomely  colored  **  New  County  Mapof  the  State  of  Penn- 
^l^mia  and  adjoining  States,"  showing  the  route  of  the  Central  and  other  Railroads,  with 
the  Census  Statistics  of  the  seVteal  counties.  So  admirable  and  complete  is  this  map,  indasd, 
as  to  be  alone  well  worth  the  price  demanded  fi>r  the  entire  worlu  The  retail  prtee  of  the 
book  is  $2,  and  we  adyise  every  body  to  boy  it  The  Agents  will  remain  in  Reading  one 
week  longer,  and  may  be  found  at  Honsnm's  Swan  HoteL  They' are  prepared  to  supply 
copies  to  any  extent — QaseUef  Jteadaiff,  J\u 

Thi  PiOTQBUL  SoTOH  Book  OP  PnntsnTAiiu.  ByBuBowuf.  The  long  promised  wori^  by 
llr.  Bowen  mi  our  glorious  old  Commonwealth  is  at  length  issued,  and  folly  realises  all  the 
expeetatknui  we  had  formed  of  it  It  is  at  once  the  most  elaborate  and  most  interesting  work 
on  the  resources,  the  scenery,  the  improrements,  the  agriculture,  and  the  trade  of  the  State 
eTOT  written;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  a  work  of  equal  labour  has  been  prepared  with 
reference  to  any  other  State  in  the  XJnionl  Philadelphia,  of  course,  occupies  a  promlnoit 
place  in  it,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Tolume  is  deroted  to  the  great  works  of  improrement 
leading  ficom  it— the  Reading  Railroad,  Columbia  and  PennsylTania  Railroads,  Ac  The 
tniormatk>n  given  is  very  minute,  accurate  and  satisAotory. 

The  author's  style  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  dry  manner  so  often  fUlen  into  by 
writers  of  soch  works.  Indeed,  he  has  a  quick  senseof  the  picturesque  and  the  poetical, 
and  every  page  is  marked  with  some  haiq>y  allusion  to  give  lift  to  the  descriptions.  The 
volume— a  handsome  octavo  of  some  600  pages— is  adorned  with  over  two  hundred  wood 
engravings,  and  a  very  large  and  handsome  colored  map  of  the  State.  Every  true  Penn- 
sylvanian  will  possess  himself  of  this  excellent  watlLr—Eoming  AdZettn,  FhOa^  Bi, 

Ths  PtonniAL  &extoh-Book  o?  PEsntsnvAitu ;  Or  its  Soenezy,  Internal  Improveounts, 
ResouToes,  and  Agriculture,  popularly  described,  by  Eu  Bowxn. 
We  have  received  a  neat  volume  of  about  500  pages,  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  a 
work  of  some  labour  and  research,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  statistical 
and  other  information,  and  is  altogether  a  work  which  commends  itself  to  all  who  feel 
an  Interest  in  the  resources  and  improvements  of  the  State.  It  is  illustrated  with  two 
himdred  engravings,  and  a  colored  map  of  the  State.  Oeobgx  Moobs,  of  this  place,  is 
Agent  for  the  work,  and  will  famish  it  to  an^  one  who  may  desire  it,  in  town  or  oountiy.— 
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